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Siberian Exife: WM Spmposium and a 
(Protest 


I 


OME eight days since, the widespread interest which had 
been aroused by Mr. Adolphe Smith’s article con- 
cerning the treatment of Siberian exiles! induced us 
with a view to eliciting the general public opinion on 
this subject, to send out a circular asking the following 


questions :— 


I.—Is not the present system of Siberian exile by 
‘Administrative Order’ a disgrace to a civilized nation, 
and have not the atrocities lately committed under that 
system been of such a nature as to demand the severe 
punishment of those officials who were directly responsible for them ? 


II.—Do you consider that steps should be taken to call the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to these outrages, in order that a diplomatic 
remonstrance should be addressed to the Czar through his accredited 
representative, praying him to punish those who have abused the autho- 
rity which has been entrusted to them, and to make such alteration in 
the administration of justice as to prevent the recurrence of further acts 


of a similar nature ? 


And also to invite special contributions from those whose knowledge and 
experience best fitted them to write upon this question. In the short space 
of time which has elapsed since then we have necessarily been unable to 
receive anything like a complete reply to our questions or to obtain as full 
contributions as we should have desired ; but the list of names which we 
publish in the subsequent pages show in no indecisive manner how wide- 
spread and practically unanimous is the indignation which these 
barbarities have roused, and how strong the desire of the majority of our 
correspondents that some steps should be taken, if it may be, to prevent 


1 See By ‘ Administrative Order’! THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, April 15. 
VOL. VII. NO. 25. A 
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their recurrence, and to publish those who were responsible for them ; 
and, in any case, to express our national feeling of horror and disgust at 
their perpetration, and our grave censure of the administrative system 
under which they have been committed. We think it is only right 
to point out that the signatures to this protest which we publish are 
really and simply what they profess to be, the expression of unbiassed 
public opinion amongst the most cultivated and intelligent classes of our 
community. With but rare exceptions, the majority of those who have 
signed this circular are entirely unknown to the present writer, who has 
purposely abstained from asking the majority of his personal friends to 
sign the questions. 


The circulars were sent out in batches to representative classes— 
members of Parliament, peers, bishops, judges, heads of colleges, 
professors, barristers, doctors, &c. ; and it would be interesting, if we had 
space, to analyse the comparative interest felt in the question by the 
above sections of the public. This is, unfortunately, impossible. Shortly 
put, the result of the //ébiscite so far as we can tell at present, is as 
follows: We have received 278 answers in all, and more are arriving 
almost hourly, but of these, as our press-time has now come, we can 
take no account. Of these, 11 are either anonymous, pseudonymous, or 
signatures above which no reply to either of the questions asked, is 
given. One only is entirely unfavourable. 


There remain 254 replies, all of which assent to the first of our ques- 
tions, and 185 of which (nearly three-fourths of the entire number) assent 
to both the first and second. 


It will be seen that the proportion of opinion in favour of the suggested 
remonstrance is overwhelmingly great ; and it must further be noted that 
even amongst those who think that a diplomatic remonstrance is the 
wrong way to proceed, about which there may indeed be very probably 
great doubt, by far the larger number approve of some remonstrance, or 
some public agitation. In fact, nothing has more surprised us in the 
answers we have received, than the comparative unanimity of feeling 
amongst members of the House of Commons. Not one of these is to be 
found who does not either wholly or partially agree with us, and quite as 
many are in favour of a diplomatic remonstrance as of any other form of 
proceeding. We had hoped to be able to add Mr. Gladstone’s name to 
our list, and it will be seen from the following post-card which he 
addressed to us a few days since, that, although he declines for the 
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reason ‘stated to sign the circular, his sympathies are to some extent 


with us :— 


DeEarR Sir, 

It is against my rule to sign a paper of the nature 
of that which you have sent me, as I deem it better to 
do what may be fitting as a member of the House of 
Commons. The more so in this instance, as in the first 
debate of the Session, I drew the attention of the 
Government to this sad and shameful subject. 

Should your circular obtain aitention in Russia, I 
think her press or her Government would be justified in 
taking notice of the brutal slaughter at Mitchelstown in 
1887, and requesting that it should be punished. The 
cause of humanity might prosper if they did. 

Your very faithful 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
May 1, 1890. 


Lastly, we would ask our readers, and ask especially those who have 
supported us by the help of their signatures and suggestions, whether 
this question is to rest here? It may well be no diplomatic remonstrance 
will be urged by the present Government, who certainly are, as so many 
of our cerrespendents have suggested, placed in a peculiarly unfortunate 
position ft.r remonstrating with another power as to the exercise of arbi- 
trary authority. But there is a wider and more powerful Government in 
England than the Conservative Ministry of to-day, and one whose 
remonstrance would in the long run be more effectual and more 
imposing. This Government is the opinion of the nation at large, 
and finds partial utterance in the voice of every thinking man and 
sympathetic woman, which is raised in protest against cruelty and 
injustice, and in sympathy with the desolate and oppressed. And, 
properly appealed to, ¢izs Government w// remonstrate, undiplomatically 
perhaps, but very intelligibly, and with a voice that may very probably 
reach to the farther side of the Atlantic, and awake an echo in the 


hearts of the great American people. 


We have not been used in former days to withhold our expressions 
of opinion for fear of possible perplexing consequences, we have before 
now assumed and plumed ourselves upon the execution of responsibilities 
and duties in Egypt, in India, and in Equatorial Africa towards alien 
peoples—and if our assumption of disinterestedness and moral respon- 
sibility are not the veriest verbiage, should we not exercise those 





virtues here, and feel as keenly for the Siberian exiles as we felt a few 
years since for the victims of the Bulgarian atrocities? At all events, no 
one can now say that the matter is not before the public, and on it the 
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public verdict must one way or another be pronounced. These shame- 
ful, horrible things are being done to-day as they have been done for 
hundreds of years past, and now we know them, shall we not condemn ? 
It may be that our condemnation will avail but little, but to withhold it 
for that reason is but the act of a coward, and admits only of the long- 
enduring excuse which has been uttered from Cain downwards—‘ Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’ We may not be able to stop these beasts from 
torturing their prisoners and outraging their women, but we can at least 
affirm that those who do so, and the Government which shelters them, 
deserve execration and contempt, and that Englishmen will have no 
sympathy with such procedure, and give no condonation to such crimes. 


HARRY QUILTER. 


THE OPINION OF M. PIERRE LAVROF. 


MONSIEUR LE I)IRECTEUR, 

Vous avez exprimé le désir d’avoir mon sentiment sur les protestations 
qui se sont élevées en Amérique et en Angleterre contre les souffrances et les 
indignités subies en Sibérie, et généralement dans les prisons russes, par ceux qui 
se sont insurgés dans mon pays contre la forme archaique du gouvernement 
impérial russe et contre un fonctionnement barbare. ‘Tous mes coreligionnaires 
russes ne peuvent qu’exprimer leur reconnaissance la plus chaude au George 
Kennan, au Spence Watson, au James Beal, qui ont inauguré dans la presse 
et dans la société des deux pays parlant la langue ariglaise le mouvement de 
protestation contre ces barbaries, mouvement auquel votre revue, Monsieur le 
Directeur, a si noblement participé. La grande valeur de ce mouvement consiste 
justement dans la circonstance qu’il s’est produit parmi une population étrangére 
a la Russie, au nom des principes élevés de l’humanité, complétement en dehors 
de toute influence de ceux qui souffrent, de leurs camarades et amis. Ennemis 
déclarés et irreconciliables de l’absolutisme impérial russe, nous le connaissons de 
trop prés pour attendre de sa part de la justice ou méme de |’humanité ; nous 
savons A l’avance que c’est un ennemi barbare que nous combattons ; ce sont 
justement ses éléments arriérés et inhumains qui ont soulevé parmi nous la 
haine qu’il nous inspire et la resolution de le combattre au nom des principes du 
socialisme, que la plupart de nous professent. Nous avons nos soldats, notre tactique, 
notre presse, et que!ques faibles qui paraissent nos moyens de combat, le gouverne- 
ment impérial russe n’est pas sans les redouter. Notre place est dans les rangs 
de ces combattants, dont les générations se suivent, luttent et le plus souvent 
succom.bent en se transmettant I’une a l'autre le mot d’ordre des principes social- 
istes et de la haine contre l’absolutisme. Je crois que cette place est en dehors du 
mouvement américain et anglais, justement pour conserver 4 ce dernier son carac- 
ttre impartial et humanitaire. Nous avons 4 combattre un ennemi, qui nous fait 
souffrir personnellement ou dans nos amis, un ennemi que nous haissons et envers 
qui pour nous |’impartialité est impossible. C’est au nom seul de la fraternité 
de tous les hommes dans le domaine élevé de la justice et du progrés humani- 
taire que s’élévent les protestations de vos compatriotes. A chacun sa route; & 
chacun son devoir. Mais les lutteurs russes contre l’absolutisme sont heureux 
de savoir qu’ils ont remontré des sympathies fraternelles en Angleterre et en 
Amérique. 

Agréez, Monsieur le Directeur, mes meilleurs sentiments. 
Paris, 8 Mai, 1890. PIERRE LAVROF. 
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II 


GENERAL OPINIONS OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


A star (*) is affixed to the names of those who prefer another form of remonstrance to that 
suggested in the second question, and two stars (**) to those who dissent without recommending 


any alternative course. 


THE EARL OF DORCHESTER. 
REV. MARCUS RAINSFORD, 
Belgrave Chapel. 


CoL. CORNWALLIS 


M.P. 


B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM, M.P. 


R. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 
Oxford. 


LIEUT.-COL. SANDYS, M.P., 
Graithwaite Hall. 
*CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 
THE EARL OF MAR, 
Upper Grosvenor St., W. 
GEORGE STRONACH, M.A., 
Edinburgh. 
F.C. B 
THE VEN. JOHN WILLIAM 


SHERINGHAM, Archdeacon 
of Gloucester. 


*D. F. FORTESCUE, 
Hertford Street, W. 


**THE EARL OF EGMONT, 
St. James’s Place, S.W. 


THOMAS Burr, M.P. 


THOMAS WAYMAN, M.P., 
Halifax. 


WEST, | 


ee — 


Question. 
| I.—Most certainly. 

I1—I consider it the duty of all the 
countries of Europe to join 
| through their respective Govern- 
ments in such a remonstrance. 
| WILLIAM CORNWALLIS WEST, 
| M.P. 

I.—Most certainly: 
questions. 

II.—Calling the attention of the Go- 

vernment by means of resolutions 
from all parts of the country, and 
without distinction of party, is a 
most useful way of bringing public 
opinion to bear. 

Diplomatic remonstrance is, I 
suppose, a matter of considerable 
delicacy ; all that can be done 
ought to be attempted. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 
I.—Not only a disgrace, but a danger 
which requires an instant remedy 
by severe punishment of the 
wrongdoer. 

II.—Such is the duty of every Christian 
nation. 

JOHN WILLIAM SHERINGHAM. 


My answer to both these questions 
is Yes. Iam entirely in sympathy 
with the efforts you and others are 
making to expose these atrocities, 
and I shall be glad to co-operate 
with you, as far as I can, in trying 
to end them. THos. BURT. 


yes, to both 





1 Although it is against our rule to publish answers signed only with initials, those in the 
present instance are so well known that we make an exception in their favour.—ED. U. R. 
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Question. 


I.—Yes, judging solely from the state- | 


ments made in the public journals, | 


I believe it is. 
11.—Yes, but would not such representa- 
tions have more influence if pre- 
ceded by calling a public meeting 
or meetings to make more generally 
known the facts ? 
JAMES RISDON BENNETT, 
KNT., M.D., F.R.S. 


I.—Most certainly. 


II.—I am in favour of some national ex- | 


pression of disgust at these atroci- 
ties and the general brutality of the 
Russian Government, but whether a 
“diplomatic remonstrance ” is the 
proper way to give voice to this ex- 


pression is a point on which I am 


not clear. 

Joun G. S. KINLOCH, 
I.—Yes (without qualification). 
Yes, assuming the facts to be sub- 
stantially as stated, which assump- 
tion is at least provisionally justified 
by the refusal of the Russian Go- 
vernment either to make or to allow 
impartial inquiry. 
No. Diplomatic remonstrance not 
intended to be followed by action 
would be as useless now as it was 
found to be in the case of Poland 
in 1863. A remonstrance from the 
United States might fosszbly be 
treated with more respect. 

FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Il. 





I.—Yes! and demands every form of 
moral reprobation possible. 
Il.—No! I fear that any remonstrance 
of an official kind by the present 
Government would lay it open to a 
most damaging and shameful retort 
as to its administration of injustice 
in Ireland, to say nothing of the 
atrocities it has committed in Asia. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
I—It is: my whole nature revolts 
against the system. I do not under- 
stand how any one could read Mr. 
Kennan’s article in the ‘Century 
Magazine’ without longing to do 
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**#H.S. KING, M.P. 
BLANCHE, COUNTESS OF 
SANDWICH, 
Upper Brook Street. 


SIR JAMES RISDON BENNETT, 
22 Cavendish Square. 


SAMUEL PoPE, Q.C., 
Parliament Street. 


JASPER WILSON JOHNS, D.L. 
and J.P., 

Grenville Place, S.W. 

THE EARL OF DROGHEDA, 

Moore Abbey, Ireland. 

**SIR JOHN KINLOCH, M.P., 

House of Commons. 


THE HONBLE. MARGARET 
PEREIRA, 
Park Street, W. 
*Sik JULIAN GOLDSMID, 
BART., M.P., 
105 Piccadilly. 
*CHARLES W. BELL, M.A., 
Cheltenham College. 
SIR FREDK. POLLOCK, 
48 Gt. Cumberland PI., W. 


SIDNEY B. BANCROFT. 


THE EARL OF WHARD- 
CLIFFE, 

Curzon Street. 

AUGUSTUS FRANCIS, M.A., 

Headmaster of Blundell’s 

School, Tiverton. 


** ALFRED WILCOX, Editor 
of the ‘ Figaro.’ 


*P. ESSLEMONT, M.P., 
Aberdeen. 


FRED. HARRISON, 


38 Westbourne Terrace. 


ISRAEL DAVIS, Barrister, 
King’s Bench Walk, E.C. 


*JOSHUA ROWNTREE, M.P. 
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**GRANT ALLEN, 
The Nook, Dorking. 


ALEXANDER B. P. GASKELL, 


Question. 
something to put an end to such 
outrages against humanity as are 
being perpetrated in Siberia. 


King’s Bench Walk, E.C. | IIl.—Most certainly. It is a disgrace to 


HENRY WHITEHEAD Moss, | 
The Schools, Shrewsbury. | 


ALFRED WEBB, M.P. (for 


West Waterford), 
Alexander Square, S.W. 
*GEORGE BRODRICK, 
Warden, Merton College, 
Oxford. 
AGNES, VISCOUNTESS 
MOLESWORTH, 
3 Palace Gate, W. 


A. C. G. HEYGATE, M.A., 


Eton College. 


CHARLES PETER MATTHEWS, 
Fs 


Havering, Essex. 


GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, 
M.P. 


THOMAS Dickson, M.P. 


PETER MCDONALD, M.P., 
National Liberal Club. 


**T ORD CARLISLE, 


Palace Green, Kensington. 
) > | 


REV. EDWARD T.SYLVESTER, 
B.D. 
Deene Rectory, Wansford. 


COLONEL GORDON IVES, 
Hertford Street. 


PHILIP H. CARPENTER, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., 
Eton College. 


REv. W. GUNION RUTHER- 
FORD, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


REGINALD B. SMITH, 


Harrow School. 


the United Kingdom that some 
such remonstrances are not made. 
It is a disgrace that our Royal 
Family should keep on terms with 
the proprietor of the mines of Kara. 

ALFRED WEBB, M.P. 


I.—I am decidedly of opinion that the. 
present ‘system of Siberian exile’ 
is a terrible disgrace to the Russian 
Empire; and the brutal government 
officials who are directly responsible 
for the disgusting and dreadful 
cruelties practised under that sys- 
tem should be at once executed. 

II.—I do consider that steps should be 
taken immediately by Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to this 
matter. 

CHARLES PETER MATTHEWS, J.P. 


I.—Yes, certainly. 

II.—I am strongly of opinion that action 
should be taken in the House of 
Commons in the matter. 

PETER MCDONALD, M.P. 


I.—Certainly ; and the Emperor who 
permits it should be disgraced and 
removed by the rest of the world. 

II.—Government should be forced to 
call a conference similar to that 
called by the German Emperor, of 
delegates from all the countries of 
Europe, and including America. 
Until this is done, every man must 
feel that he is looking on without 
raising his arm to protect these 
poor people. For myself, I should 
like to flog the Emperor. 

GORDON IVES, Colonel. 


I—An affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion most correctly expresses my 
opinion. An independent inquiry 
into the whole system of Siberian 
exile is demanded by the public 
opinion of the world. 
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Question. 

II.—Any proposal to effectuate this ob- 
ject will have my best concurrency 
in the House of Commons or out 
of it. 

FRANCIS A: O’KEEFFE, M.P. 


I.—If the published accountsare correct, 
I would answer ‘ Yes’ to both these 
questions. 

II.—I am of opinion that Her Majesty’s 
Government should first be urged 
to obtain confirmation or correction 
of the above accounts before re- 
monstrating. 

I consider our treatment of Irish 
Parliamentary representatives and 
Irish people so outrageous during 
the last three or four years, that I 
doubt if we can remonstrate with 
any one for uncivilized conduct. 

EDWARD JAMES REED, K.C.B., 

F.R.S. 


I.—This I believe to be perfectly true 
but I am not prepared to advocate 
a war with Russia. Were the 
Government to remonstrate they 
would be told to mind their own 
business. It would be urged that 
one Government has no right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of 
another, and if we are not ready 
to support our representations by 
public action they would be futile. 

[Il.—Under these circumstances, I do 
not see that it is in the power of 
England to interfere with any 
prospect of advantage. 

R. N. FOWLER, M.P. 


I.—Yes. 

II.—I am not sure that Her Majesty’s 
Government will or can address 
remonstrances to the Czar through 
his Ambassadors. Sir J. Fergusson 
has already denied the possibility of 
so doing. 

Some other means should be 
taken of direct communication with 
the Czar on the subject, in my 
judgment. 

HENRY E. ROSCOE, M.P. 





| WILLIAM HILL, 


**C. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE, 
M.P. 
FRANCIS A. O'KEEFFE, M.P., 
Limerick City. 
COLONEL G. CHANNER, 
Crayford, Kent. 
EDWARD HUMPHREYS, Bar. 
King’s Bench Walk. 
ARTHUR L., WISE, 
Dulwich. 
HENRY BYRON REED, M.P., 
House of Commons. 


REV. FLEMING WILLIAMS, 
Stoke Newington. 
SIR EDWARD REED, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., 
Broadway Chambers, 
Westminster. 


SIR JAMES CLARKE LAU- 
RENCE, BART., 
Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
GENERAL KENNY, 
Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
ANNIE BESANT, 
19 Clarence Road, N.W. 
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REV. S. A. GRIFFITH, 
Vicar of Christ Church, Endell St. 
DAVID G. RITCHIE, M.A., 
Jesus College, Oxford. 
HOWARD ToortH, M.D., 
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ALFRED HOPKINSON, 
Herne Hill, S.E, 
BRIAN PIERS LASCELLES, 
Harrow School. 
GEORGE BENSON CLOUGH, Bar., 
King’s Bench Walk. 
ANDREW MILLER, M.D., 
Grosvenor Street. 
REV. JAMES OWEN, 
Cheltenham College. 
THE EARL OF LONSDALE, 
Carlton House Terrace. 
A. E. SASSOON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Harley Street. 
CARLETON BAYNES, Hampstead. 
JOHN CHARLES BRICKMASTER, 
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| J. THOMAS GALE, 


DAVID SMITH, Solicitor, 
Montrose. 


WALTER THORBURN, M.P., 
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**H. J. PALMER, 
Editor of ‘Birmingham Daily 
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*WILLIAM BECKETT, M.P., 
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W. H. GUNNING BAGSHAWE, 


CoLIN HUNTER, A.R.A., - 
Melbury Road, Kensington. 
REV. ABIATHAR HAWKES, 
Rushton Rectory, Kettering. 
Rev. H. W. WEBB-PEPLOE, M.A., 


JOHN Morris, 


Oxford Road, Manchester. 


Rosenau House, Battersea Park. 
WILLIAM M. THOMPSON, 
Goldsmith Building, Temple. 
THOMAS PERRY TOMES, 
National Liberal Club. 
RICHARD ALFRED MARCH, 
National Liberal Club. 
R. E. S. WENHAM, 
Glebe Place, Chelsea. 
MARTHA WHEELER, 
Hyde Park Gardens. 
EMMA CONS, 
Surrey Lodge, Lambeth Road. 
W. SMITH, L.C.C., 
Ashburnham Road. 
MONTAGU S. PILCHER, 
Hertford Street. 


Cromwell Road, S.W. | ALFRED ROBERT DRYHURST, 


Downshire Hill, N.W. 
13, Park Street. 


| **H,. H. CLUTTON, 


Vicar of St. Paul’s, Onslow Square. | 


Portland Place. 


OLIVER A. FRY, 
Editor of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 


We have also received five other replies so extremely qualified, that we find ourselves unable 
to class them under the above heading.—Ep. U. R. 
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PROFESSOR THOROLD ROGERS’S OPINION. 


WE are told on all hands that the Russian Tzar is an absolute 
monarch, that his will is law, that he has an entire discretion over the 
lives and the fortunes of his subjects, and that he directs and controls 
all the details of his vast and growing empire. The statement of course 
is false. All so-called absolute rulers are obliged to use instruments, 
and the Tzar has his to use. The instruments fall into three great 
classes, the official class, the military class, and the priestly class. On 
the entire subservience of these three classes to the central authority» 
rests the whole framework of government in Russia. The official class 
is an army of extortioners and spies; the priestly class is entirely 
dependent on the Government, and is understood to keep its ears always 
open for the information of the authorities, and the military class keeps 
the other two in order. Militarism is everywhere. The officials of the 
empire rank as officers, and the military element is employed to control 
everything. If a tenth of what we hear and read is true, the cost of 
government is enormous, and is mainly defrayed by the starvation of 
the peasants. It is not wonderful then that the opposition to the 
Russian Government preaches anarchy and atheism, and that the 
country is seething with social volcanoes. Nor is it at all surprising 
that the Government retaliates by unsparing and vindictive cruelties, 
especially when it is able to keep its own remedies against disaffection 
and assassination dark. Governments always try to deter before they 
begin to reform, invariably adopt punishments instead of remedies, and 
resent all attempts to throw light on their system. The Western world, 
through the press, hears a little of Russian doings, but the process by 
which the facts and the comments on them can be conveyed back to 
Russia is effectually blocked. In no country, since the invention of 
printing, has the censorship of the press been so rigorous and so effective 
as it is in Russia. The whole empire is a dark continent, as far as the 
outer world is concerned. The system of government in Russia, ruinous, 
demoralising, dangerous to other societies as well as to itself, is main- 
tained in order that an imported royal family, and the agents of the 
administration may be safe, aggressive and opulent. The system as we 
all know is not a success, and the Tzar and his ministers are always in 
peril. Sometimes the world is startled by outbreaks of savage ferocity 
against the oppressors of millions, and with the inevitable retaliations. 


The Russian Government is fortunate in ruling on the whole a 
patient and hopeful people. It has however its theory of public opinion. 
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It fosters a Russian nationality, which it recognises as Panslavism. It 
teaches as far as possible every Russian who comes under its influence 
that this race is to dominate in the two continents. I have heard 
Russian tradesmen, settled in London, confidently allege that all 
Western Europe, and all Central and Eastern Asia is destined to fall 
under their sway or their authority. It considers itself the heir of the 
Byzantine empire, the national and inevitable successor of the Eastern 
Cesars. It will tolerate with its goodwill nothing but the holy orthodox 
church, the most debased and immoral parody of Christianity that the 
world has ever seen. It affects a military and a theological propaganda, 
and apparently it can always enlist enthusiasm on behalf of its projects. 
To secure its ends it is swift, secret, and relentless. A good deal has 
been said, and said, I do not doubt, truly, about the severity of the 
Siberian prisons. Assuredly we have not heard a tenth of their horrors, 
for there are facts which transcend the highest flights of imagination. 
The Russian Government is cruel because it is cowardly. Nil falsum 
trepidantibus, said the Roman poet, and when a government is 
frightened, and armed with the power of doing its work in the dark, its 
enormities will not be detected and cannot be described. Holy Russia 
is a country where cowardice wantons in capricious cruelty. 


An old acquaintance of mine, more than forty years ago, used to say 
that governments could always hold their own, as long as they could 
use the extinguisher. But he added, what if the extinguisher takes 
fire? In 1789 it took fire in France. In 1848 it took fire again, this 
time in France and Central Europe. No one has been able to foresee 
that this will occur in Russia. If it does, the French Revolution will be 
a rosewater affair to that of Russia. Now, owing to the stupidity of 
governments, the unexpected, as Disraeli used to say, is constantly 
happening in politics. It is an open secret that Panslavism was worked 
a little too vigorously before the late war with Turkey, and that there 
was risk, if it did not get its head for a time, that the extinguisher would 
take fire. The late emperor was driven into the war with Turkey, and 
in the end was the victim of his own policy. 


Now the outflow of Russian discontent is a menace to the social 
tranquillity of Europe. I heartily sympathise with the labour movement 
in Great Britain, in the United Kingdom, in the United States, in 
Europe. The workmen work too hard, and in the distribution of wealth 
get too little, while the employers are far too idle, and get too much. 
I wonder sometimes when people will find out that the excess of 
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population is not in the workers, but in the idlers, the wastrils, the 
profligates, to a great extent in what are called the leisure classes. But 
the social evils of which we have experience can be cured by judicious 
organisation alone. The wild talk of Russian anarchists like Bakounine, 
has postponed the reform of continental labour for a generation. Men 
like this man, who infected with the ulcers of Russian society those who 
had no experience of such atrocious misgovernment, were as wise 
counsellors as raging madmen would be. It is a misfortune to the 
civilised world that it should have to harbour the malcontents who have 
been driven into exile by a blind and barbarous government. We owe 
the red International to the misconduct of the Russian administration, 
and the working men of Europe have corrected its theories and rendered 
it comparatively harmless by the wise criticism of English operatives. 


It is not easy to see how the abominations of the Russian system 
may be remedied, because we cannot anticipate what will be the internal 
forces which will be arrayed in successful opposition to it. To the 
criticism, to the remonstrances of the civilised world, it is and will 
remain more deaf than the Icarian sea. No government in its domestic 
concerns will submit to foreign intervention, frightened and desperate 
ones least of all. It seems indeed that the recent fiscal and social policy 
of Russia is one of simple infatuation. It is isolating itself from the rest 
of the civilised world by a policy prohibitive of trade, and by social and 
religious intolerance. It is difficult to say when Germany can afford to 
resent the affronts which are put on the German inhabitants of the 
Baltic provinces, or how far it will be possible for Russia to continue its 
intrigues against the principalities of the Balkan. But it is clear that 
every responsible government must feel that it has become an. almost 
intolerable nuisance. Only no war against it, and no alliance with it. 


J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 


THE OPINION OF HESPERE SEREBRIAKOFF? 
(A RUSSIAN EXILE). 


JAMAIS jusquiici l’opinion publique de I’Europe et de |l’Amérique 
n’avait ressenti un tel indignation au sujet du régime politique de la 


1M. Serebriakoff is a lieutenant in the navy who took part in the Russian revolutionary 
movement as member of the military organization known as the organization of the ‘ Will of 
the People.’ He was arrested in 1883 (his friend Soukhanoff had previously been executed), 
but managed to escape the same evening, and took refuge abroad. He then took part in the war 
between Bulgaria and Servia as commander of the Bulgarian fleet, in which service he was 
decorated. The above facts have been communicated to me by the translator, a Russian exile 
intimately acquainted with M. Serebriakoft, who also apologizes for the poverty of the French 
translation from the original Russian, which was greatly hurried in point of time.—Ep. U. R. 
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Russie ; jamais elle n’avait exprimé tant d’intérét et de sympathie envers 
les victimes du gouvernement russe, et la lutte qu’ils ménent contre 
celui-ci. 


A quoi attribuer ce phénoméne? Est-ce que le gouvernement russe 
devient plus barbare qu'il ne I’était? Est-ce que des faits nouveaux, 
exceptionnels, se sont produits récemment? Ni lun ni l’autre. La 
barbarie du gouvernement russe, ses persécutions acharnées de tous 
ceux qui simplement possédent le respect de la dignité humaine, ne 
sont une nouveauté pour personne. Aucun fait nouveau n’est arrivé 
également, et la situation de la Russie est, en apparence au moins, toujours 
la méme. 


L’intérét que la presse européenne commence a témoigner a la cause 
des socialistes russes s’explique d’une facon beaucoup plus simple. 
Deux journalistes—un Anglais, l’autre Américain—ont voulu étudier la 
situation des exilés de la Sibérie, et ils se sont appliqués a raconter au 
public européen les fazts, absolument véridiques, qu’ils ont appris sur la 
vie des exilés politiques. Ces faits étaient trop éloquents par eux-méme 
pour que cela seul suffise a mettre sur pied toute la presse. 


Cependant on peut se demander, ‘Comment cela se fait-il qu’on n’a 
pas tacher jusqu’a présent de faire connaitre en Europe la situation des 
“criminels” politiques russes? Serait-il possible que ni les socialistes 
ni les libéraux russes n’ont rien fait pour soumettre au jugement de 
Europe leur lutte avec le gouvernement, et acquérir par la un allié 
puissant dans la personne de la société éclairée de tous les pays ?’ 


Oui, les tentatives de ce genre étaient faites plusieurs fois, et il y avait 
un temps ou le public européen s'est préoccupé de la lutte que le parti 
socialiste menait en Russie. Mais en cet époque |’attention se portait 
principalement sur les faits retentissants, et on ne se préoccupait guére 
des principes et des causes du mouvement révolutionnaire. C’est pour- 





quoi la société européenne restait 4 peu prés indifférente—elle ne voyait 
qu’une chose: d’un coté étaient les potences, de l'autre le dynamite. 
Pour la plupart on avait méme peu de sympathie pour les révolution- 
naires russes, car on les prenait pour des anarchistes ou bien des terroristes 
pur sang. Tandis que c’était complétement faux. Mais je reviendrai 


plus loin a ce sujet. 


De tous les pays européens la France montrait le plus de sympathie 
aux révolutionnaires russes. Ici on s’intéressait plus qu’ailleurs a la 
guerre que les socialistes menaient contre le gouvernement ; on admirait 
leur héroisme, on applaudissait 4 leur succes. Mais tout ceci se prolongea 
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jusqu’a 1883, ou brusquement tout changea d’un coup. Vers cette époque 
les manifestations extérieures, sous forme des faits retentissants, de la lutte 
révolutionnaire prirent fin, et avec eux prit fin l’intérét que lui portait le 
public européen. On s’était dit que le parti socialiste-révolutionnaire 
était battu, que c’était un mouvement temporaire, et que le despotisme 
russe tiendra ferme encore des longues années. Ce revirement d’opinion 
publique envers ce qu’on nommait le nihilisme c’était manifesté en 
France d’une facon particuli¢rement brusque. Il y avait pour cela une 
cause spéciale. Et voila que cette France, ot le despotisme est si 
méprisé, sur parole au moins, commence a témoigner une sympathie 
touchante pour le tzar; et les journaux, méme radicaux, se prennent a 
démontrer que le despotisme est indispensable en Russie, et que le tzar, 
surtout Alexandre III., est le pére pour son peuple. 


La question de l’alliance est certes la principale cause du changement 
du ton de la presse francaise. Mais il y a aussi une autre raison qui 
explique certaines déclarations des journaux francais, en admettant toute- 
fois que ces déclarations sont sincéres. La vie intérieure de la Russie est 
tout aussi peu connue en Europe que celle de |’Afrique centrale. La 
société européenne ne savait méme pas que la lutte contre le despotisme 
se prolongeait en Russie pendant plusieurs dizaines d’années, et que le 
mouvement terroriste n’était qu’un épisode de cette lutte. La société 
européenne est habitu¢e a juger la lutte, d’aprés la presse, d’aprés les 
manifestations extérieures de cette lutte, et elle ne pourrait pas com- 
prendre comment on peut cacher pendant des années des centaines 
d’émeutes des paysans de maniére que pas un seul journal, pas un seul 
correspondant, n’en diront pas un seul mot ; et pourtant c'est comme ¢a: 
l’administration et la censure russe ont un talent particulier de cacher 
tout, de dissimuler tout. Il y a en Russie, chaque année, des dizaines 
d’émeutes des paysans, des dizaines de gréves, des centaines d'affaires 
politiques ; et personne n’en sait rien. Je citerai, a titre d’exemple, les 
chiffres des procés politiques pendant 1886 et 1887, empruntés au 
rapport secret du ministre de la Justice qui est tombé par hasard entre 
les mains d’une personne qui nous sympathise : 


En 1006, le total (affnigs «40 2 cc tet ew 
De ce nombre—Pour outrage 4 Sa Majesté ... . 656 

Affaires politiques - . 208 
En 1887, le total d’afflaires. . . « . . + + + + + 1019 
De ce nombre—Affaires politiques ....... 186 


Outrage 4 Sa Majesté. . . . . . «833 
VOL. VII. NO. 25. B 
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Ces chiffres sont assez éloquents, et pourtant ces deux années sont 
deux années de la plus grande tranquillité. Le despotisme sait, en 
général, cacher trés adroitement ses cétés faibles, et il sait aussi adroite- 





ment montrer sa puissance apparente. I agit avec une telle habileté 





qu'il a réussi ces derni¢res années 4 charmer complétement la société et 
la presse frangaise. 










Cette derniére est devenue pleine de foi en la puissance et la force 
du tzar russe ; elle a oubliée tous ses principes, son réle internationale ; 





elle se mit a faire des avances au despote russe, espérant naivement 





d’obtenir en récompense son alliance avec la France, se garantir ainsi 
D> 





pour toujours contre l’invasion de l’ennemi, et se procurer ainsi, sous la 
protection du tzar de toutes les Russies, les conditions d’une paisible 
existence.—Quel erreur profond, dirons-nous, sans insister sur la trahison 







aux principes. 





L’alliance de la Russie et de la France est avantageuse et méme 
utile pour les deux pays, et on comprend facilement que les gouverne- ’ 
ments des deux pays sont dans des relations amicales. On pourrait ; 
méme expliquer que la presse a une attitude bienveillante pour leur 
allié. Mais la plupart des journaux francais s’est tellement approprié les 3 
intéréts du tzar russe qu’elle a systématiquement passé sous silence toutes i 
les atrocités du gouvernement russe. Quel tableau étrange! La presse 
du monde entier se révolta et sindigna 4 propos du massacre de : 
Jakoutsk et de l’assassinat de Kara; et la presse francaise, la grande 
majorité des journaux, non seulement ne dit rien, mais ne veut pas 
mime réproduire les faits, se préte aux démentis faux et ridicules, pro- 
page des insinuations contre la presse anglaise, veut exploiter le chau- 





vinisme le plus bas en attribuant ces révélations aux machinations 
machiavélique de Bismarck, et reste sourde et muette, méme aprés les , 
chaudes et nobles protestations du journal de M. Clémenceau (Justice) et j 
celui de M. Lissagaray (La Bataille). Un fait triste, mais véridique et 


fa a 


inexplicable ; puisqu’il est impossible d’admettre que pour consolider } 
une alliance politique il faut commencer par appeler le blanc noir et le 
noir blanc ! 


Quel étrange effet psychologique doit produire un journal politique 
qui exécre la dictature dans son propre pays sur une page, et chante 
des dithyrambes les plus flatteurs au despotisme de son allié sur la 
seconde page. Inutile de dire que les calculs de cette presse sont faux, 
et qu’au lieu d’étre utile 4 son pays, elle ne fait que lui nuire. 


La presse francaise se trompe absolument en croyant que c’est le tzar 
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qui est leur allié. Le tzar russe est l’ennemi de la république francaise : 
il a une haine profonde pour ce peuple qui est si amoureux de la liberté, 
pour ce peuple qui fait de la prise de la Bastille sa féte nationale. 
Il est l’allié de l’état frangais par la plus stricte nécessité. Le vrai allié 
de la France ne peut étre que la Russie éclairée, qui voit dans la liberté 
francaise un gage de sa prochaine liberté ; et la presse frangaise rend un 
service bien malheureux a la Russie et la France en soutenant le des- 
potisme russe. Est-ce que les radicaux francais ne comprennent pas 
qu’en prodiguant des louanges au despotisme, dans n’importe quel pays, 
ils préparent un joli terrain pour la dictature dans leur propre pays ? 
Au premier mécontentement du peuple, aux premiers insuccés de la 
république, les esprits songent aux régimes disparus, 4 la monarchie, et 
ils trouvent une nourriture abondante dans les journaux radicaux qui 
montrent un pays le plus despotique sous les couleurs d’une véritable 
idylle d’Arcadie. Les républicians francais se. trompent s’ils croient réelle- 
ment que le tzar est si fort en Russie, et que le mouvement révolution- 
naire russe a complétement échoué : au contraire, si provisoirement il a 
perdu son caractére d’intensité aigué il s'est propagé et s'est étendu 
en largeur et en profondeur. 


Si la presse francaise avait en Russie un seul correspondant qui 
connut bien le pays, elle saurait qu'il n’y a pas la un seul homme instruit 
qui serait un partisan du despote, que la grande majorité de fonction- 
naires et d’officiers de l’armie sont mécontents du régime actuel ; elle 
saurait que des émeutes des ouvriers et des paysans est, pour ainsi dire, 
un phénoméne chronique en Russie, et enfin, que les révolutionnaires 
russes ne sont point des anarchistes, mais les partisans de Etat, et que la 
majorité éclairée du pays ont pour eux beaucoup d’estime, et fondent sur 
leur activité toutes leurs espérances. 


Ii n’y a pas longtemps que le mouvement révolutionnaire russe était en 
Europe plutét un article de curiosité que d’intérét sérieux. Mais 
aujourd’hui, grace a la presse anglaise, lindignation contre les oppres- 
seurs et la sympathie pour les opprimés met a l’ordre du jour le mouve-. 
ment révolutionnaire russe a titre d’une question de premiere importance. 
L’Angleterre commence a faire connaissance du fond de la question ; 
elle commence 4a voir clair dans les causes et dans les conséquences de 
la lutte en Russie. C’est une grande victoire pour la Russie éclairée- 
Les russes savent que si les Anglais commencent a s’intéresser a quelque 
chose, ils s'intéressent profondément ; et s’ils sympathisent 4 quelque chose 
ils sympathisent sérieusement. Dans les conditions actuelles de la 
Russie, avec la censure presque absolue, tout acte de violence et d’op- 
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pression serait condamné a rester étouffé ; mais grace a la publicité de la 


presse anglaise tous les abus du despotisme seront tirés a jour, et les 
autorités russes, volens-nolens, seront arrétés dans leur arbitraire cours par la 
peur de se voir cloués au pilori par la presse libre de Europe entiére ; 
puisque nous pouvons espérer que le noble exemple de la presse 
anglaise entrainera la presse avancée des autres pays a la défense des 
droits de l’humanité méprisés. 


Pour nous, socialistes - révolutionnaires russes, il est aussi trés 
important que la presse anglaise s’intéresse a la vie russe. La vie 
politique russe contient des choses tellement invraisemblables, que si 
leur révélation sortait de la plume des révolutionnaires, on serait porté a 
croire que ce sont des exagérations prémeditées dictées par les intéréts 
du parti; d’autant plus, que le gouvernement, au moyen des journaux 
payés, propageait continuellement des calomnies sur les révolutionnaires 
russes, et est arrivé a les présenter au monde européen comme un 
épouvantail. On se présente un révolutionnaire russe avec des poches 
pleines des bombes et de dynamite, avide de destruction, a tel point, que 
Emile Zola, pour présenter un type d’un anarchiste-destructeur, n’a 
trouvé rien de mieux, que de le présenter sous la forme d’un_ révolution- 
naire russe. 


Maintenant, au fur et 4 mesure que les lecteurs anglais apprendront la 
réalité, ils verront comment ces notions sont absurdes et fausses. Depuis 
bien longtemps il n’y a pas un seul anarchiste parmi les révolutionnaires 
russes, et si on rencontre encore en Europe quelques jeunes anarchistes 
russes (je ne parle pas de deux ou trois vzewx adeptes de cette doctrine), 
on peut dire qu’ils le sont devenus sous ’influence des anarchistes francais 
ou des autres pays. 


Les révolutionnaires russes étaient toujours partisans de lidée de 
VEtat, et n’avaient jamais un godt particulier pour le terrorisme; et 
quelque soit étrange pour les lecteurs anglais cette idée, mais c’est la 
stricte vérité que c’est le gouvernement russe qui forga les révolutionnaires 
russes d’avoir recours a cette arme terrible qui s’appele terrorisme. 


Le premier qui employa le terrorisme fut le gouvernement russe ; le 
premier qui viola la loi fut encore le gouvernement russe. Les socialistes 
russes de l’époque 1870-1878 étaient des propagandistes pacifiques. Le 
gouvernement russe, effrayé par la propagande des idées socialistes parmi 
les paysans, a pris des mesures draconiennes. Elle arréta des milliers et 
milliers de jeunes gens, parce qu’on a trouvé chez ces jeunes gens quel- 
ques brochures socialistes. On les tenait pendant trois ou quatre ans dans 
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la détention préventive, pour les juger aprés par des tribunaux extra- 
ordinaires, qui les condamnait aux travaux forcés, ou pour les envoyer 
‘par ordre administratif’ dans les pays les plus lointains de la Sibérie, 
tandis qu’il y avait a cette époque et encore longtemps aprés ume lot 
qui disait formellement: ‘Ces personnes qui détiennent des livres dé- 
fendus seront punis d’emprisonnement pendant deux semaines, ceux qui 
seront convaincus de leur propagation subiront la prison pendant un 
délai de trois mois.’ Ce n’est pas tout. Pendant les perquisitions et les 
arrestations toutes les régles étaient violées: les gendarmes venaient 
sans les représentants de l’autorité judiciaire, en violation de la loi; on 
arréta méme sans aucun prétexte valable, sans aucune forme, et sans 
aucune explication. La société russe était terrorisée, les révolutionnaires 
russes furent irrités; Peu a peu ils commencérent a opposer une ré- 
sistance a ces actes arbitraires et violents de la police. C'est alors que 
le gouvernement russe 4 eu récours aux tribunaux militaires et aux 
exécutions, 


. 
Cest ainsi que le jeune Rosovski, étudiant de dix-neuf ans, fut 
exécuté a Kyeff, en 1879, pour avoir gardé chez lui ‘des prociamations, 
Cest ainsi que Drobiaskine et Malinka furent pendus, 4 Odessa, comme 
‘soupconnés d’avoir attenté a la vie d’un mouchard.’ II fut constaté, 
dans quelque temps, que le véritable auteur de cet attentat fut une autre 
personne, qui, tombée entre les mains du gouvernement, ne fut condamnée 
qu’aux travaux forcés! Doubrovine fut pendu pour avoir résisté par les 
armes a la police qui a illégalement pénétré dans son domicile, &c. 


On pourrait dresser des listes innombrables des faits pareils. En 
méme temps, le gouvernement lancait les cosaques avec leur ‘nagaika’ 
pour dissiper des paisibles réunions des jeunes étudiants. 


Le terrorisme révolutionnaire russe a part sur la scéne politique en 
suite du terrorisme du gouvernement russe, comme défense supréme des 
droits les plus sacrés, violés impunément par la force. Comme a ses 
débuts, il ne jouait jamais, méme a |l’époque de son développement, le 
réle prépondérant, puisque les forces révolutionnaires étaient toujours 
dirigées vers l’organisation dans la société russe, parmi les officiers de 
larmée, parmi les ouvriers et les représentants de la classe éclairée, d’un 
parti politique ayant pour but de renverser le gouvernement autocratique 
et de convoquer une assemblée constituante. 


Pour voir quelles étaient les vues des terroristes russes sur les 
assassinats politiques en général, il suffira de rappeler la proclamation du 
Comité exécutif’ a l'occasion de l’assassinat du président des Etats- 
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Unis, Garfield, ou l’assassinat politique était blamé de la maniére la plus 
énergique. 


Quand le peuple anglais apprendra tous ces faits—et ils les apprendra, 
puisque la presse anglaise une fois qu’elle s’occupa de la question, elle ne 
l’abandonne rapas sans l’avoir étudi¢ée 4 fond—l image sauvage du nihiliste 
disparaitra pour toujours, pour donner place a la figure d’un lutteur 
ordinaire pour la liberté et pour le bonheur de sa nation, figure si 
ordinaire dans tous les pays qui ont eu a lutter pour leurs libertés. 
Alors toutes les calomnies du gouvernement russe seront sans effet, et 
notre victoire, entourée des sympathies du monde civilisé, sera assurée. 


HESPERE SEREBRIAKOFF. 


THE REV. JAMES MARTINEAU'S OPINION. 


THE REV. JAMES MARTINEAU may be numbered among those who 
have been the most moved by the accounts published of the atrocities 
recently committed in Siberia. But for his great age and the work 
which he has already pledged himself to accomplish, the Rev. James 
Martineau would have taken his place in our ranks, and with pen and 
speech have pleaded the cause of humanity on behalf of the Siberian 
political prisoners. For the present however he was obliged to content 
himself with granting us an interview, at which he expressed the feel- 
ings of deep indignation with which he had read the description of the 
torture, the deaths, the suicides of exiles by administrative order. He 
felt what he imagined the English must have felt when they heard of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and quite agreed that we could not 
remain mere passive spectators. After the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
did not the Court of England appear before the French ambassador 
dressed in mourning? That was a healthy expression of the national 
sentiment of that time. Something similar could and should be 
attempted now. By all means, continued the Rev. James Martineau, 
let our ambassador at St. Petersburg enter a solemn protest ; but this 
would be much better and much more effective if backed up by the 
entire diplomatic corps. Perhaps this was not possible. He did not 
know what were the dispositions of the other ambassadors at St. 
Petersburg, though he could not doubt their feelings. These must be 
on our side, though he could not say how far political complications 
might prevent a frank expression of opinion. The complicity of 
Germany and Austria in the partition of Poland would make it difficult 
for those two nations to remonstrate with the Czar. This consideration 
brought back memories of a now distant past, and he lamented the 
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premature termination of the Crimean war. After the fall of Sebastopol 
it was thought that another campaign would be commenced the fol- 
lowing spring. The French army was to have operated in the south, 
the English were to effect a landing on the coasts of the Baltic, and the 
two forces would join hands in Poland. The French had always shown 
themselves the enthusiastic friends of Poland, and many European 
dangers and complications would have been avoided if that opportunity 
had been seized to reconstitute the kingdom of Poland. Napoleon III. 
however backed out at the eleventh hour, just as subsequently he pre- 
maturely brought the Italian campaign to a close without liberating 
Venice. If then, with Poland weighing on their consciences, Germany 
and Austria did not in the present instance think fit to attempt a 
remonstrance, Italy at least was free to act. Italy had nothing to fear 
and a protest coming from that quarter could not be met by any 
effective reply from Russia. 


During his long acquaintance with Polish exiles, and though he had 
listened to many a terrible story of their suffering, still this was the first 
time the Rev. James Martineau had heard of a woman being flogged to 
death. Nor would he hesitate to say that, in the face of such brutality, 
the resistance offered by the women was absolutely justifiable. If he 
had any hesitation at all in the matter, it would be due simply to the 
doubt as to whether resistance was of any use. 


The Rev. James Martineau concluded by wishing the agitation 
against these Russian barbarities every success. It was no excuse to 
urge that Russia was a distant and foreign country, and that there- 
fore these atrocities did not concern us. The claims of humanity 
were universal, and could not be hedged in by any one particular 
frontier line. 


MRS. EMILY CRAWFORD’S OPINION. 


You ask me to give my opinion touching the Siberian atrocities, and 
to say how they impress people in France. But one opinion can be 
held. It is that they are atrocious. One feels that it is well to be angry 
and fiercely so. How not hold in horror the system under which such 
things are possible! 


In France there has been a conspiraiton de silence in regard to these 
atrocities. One of the saddest consequences of the war of 1876 has 
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been to thrust this Republican nation into an alliance of despair with 
the Government responsible for the Siberian crimes. France has turned 
a deaf ear to the voices that made themselves heard through the 
Contemporary and THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, the Dazly News and the 
Times. Political and literary Frenchmen are not to be moved. A politician 
who laid himself open to the charge of alienating ‘the only possible 
ally’ would exclude himself from all high office. France holds Russia, 
and Russia holds France, to be a necessary counterpoise-on the German 
Empire. As for French /¢¢erati they are glad of a patriotic excuse for 
not listening to the cries of the Siberian prisoners. Why? Russia is 
the largest European reader, outside of France, of French literature. St. 
Petersburg is the El Dorado of the French actor and actress. They go 
there to appear in plays originally brought out in Paris, are greatly 
petted, handsomely paid, and come back thinking like M. Renan that a 
good tyrant is the best ruler. But a single paper, La /ustice, distinctly 
echoed what the English press revealed. The remarks I heard on its 
echoes were: ‘Let us hope they’re not true ;’ ‘Probably they’re 
exaggerated ;’ ‘ Journalists are such story-tellers, and sensational stuff is 
now the life of journalism.” 


Fifty years ago such revelations could not have failed to make 
France quiver with horror. It is only thirty-eight years ago since the 


people of Paris invaded the Legislative Assembly because it was 
indifferent to the sufferings of the Poles. So late as 1867 the door of 
fortune was opened to M. Floquet for crying in the presence of 
Alexander II. on the steps of the Palais de Justice ‘Vive Ja Pologne !’ 
He won popularity at once, and a wife, beautiful, rich, talented, 
accomplished. The war of 1870 then made Germany paramount in 
the continental system. M. Floquet could not enter any Ministry, 
Russia being thought to harbour resentment against him. He was only 
released from the ban when the Russian Ambassador accepted an 
invitation to dine at his house the year before last. 


I am unable to think what England or any other nation can do 
to put a stop to atrocities in Russian prisons, beyond showing them up 
whenever they have a chance. They speak so well for themselves as to 
leave no room for comment. It comforts me to reflect that when things 
come to the worst they mend. The worst kings have been always the 
best, because they forced their subjects to stand up for their rights. 
Alexander III. may likewise perhaps deserve hereafter to rank as a 
beneficent Emperor, he being inert when official abuses need to be rooted 
out, and implacable in dealing with revolutionists, real or so-called. 
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There is a mystery of iniquity which I cannot fathom in Russia. 
If ever there was a kind and gentle people it is the Russian. How is it 
possible to have recruited from among them the executioners of the 
Siberian prisons? Alexander III., also, is in many respects a good 
man—is free from sophistry, and true all round. He is the favourite son- 
in-law of the Queen of Denmark, and lets his wife lead him. She is an 
amiable little woman, and not wanting in sensibility. One sees in her 
face that she has had experience of the best affections of the heart, and 
no other. The worthiness of both is perhaps an argument against the 
system of which they are the incarnation. Omnipotence should have, 
not to be mischievous brute force, omniscience to enlighten it. And 
where is an autocratic Czar, closed round by flatterers and parasites, and 
not obliged by hard circumstances to struggle against his own weaknesses, 
to get even a very limited portion of the requisite knowledge ? 


EMILY CRAWFORD. 


MR. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS'S OPINION. 


To the first of the two inquiries contained in Mr. Harry Quilter’s 
question, “Is not the present system of Siberian exile by Administrative 
Order a disgrace to a civilised nation ?” it may at once be replied, that 
exile to Siberia, under no matter what system, seems to be regarded in 
that light by the Russian Government itself; for when in 1815 the 
kingdom of Poland was formed under the auspices of Alexander I., a 
special clause was introduced into the constitution with which it was 
endowed excepting all Poles—all subjects of the Polish kingdom, that 
is to say—from the punishment of exile to Siberia. That punishment 
was clearly looked upon as something extra-European and not to be 
tolerated in connection with a West European form of Government. 
To prevent mistakes it must in fairness be added that, after the in- 
surrection of 1830, the clause excepting the subjects of the Polish 
kingdom from Siberian exile was observed. The Poles banished in 
such large numbers to Siberia were Russian subjects belonging to the 
Polish provinces incorporated with the Russian Empire. 


To me personally, exile to Siberia, humanely conducted, seems a 
just and beneficent punishment. The banishment of the criminal 
relieves the society against which he has offended, and at the same time 
gives him the chance of a new life. There is no such chance for a 
convict imprisoned and afterwards set free (under police surveillance) in 
his own country. The main reason why our own system of transpor- 


tation was abandoned was that the colonies refused any longer to receive 
our criminals. 
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Exile to Siberia as the result of a criminal trial is, however, one 
thing. Exile to Siberia at the simple behest of the Chief of the Secret 
Police, not only without trial, but without accusation, by Administrative 


Order is another. There is something odious to Englishmen in the very 
existence of this arbitrary power. It was exercised, however, by our 
good ally Napoleon III., who, without troubling the ordinary tribunals, 
sent “suspected” persons wholesale to Cayenne ; and generally by the 
German powers in the happy days before the insane epoch, when, in the 
words of the Emperor Francis, “the whole world went mad and wanted 
to have constitutions.” The Russian “ Administrative Order” does not, 
by the way, consign its victim necessarily to Siberia. He may be sent 
to the East of Russia, or shipped to Alexander Hezin ; or to the South, 
which was the fate (for a time) of the poet Pushkin. In former days a 
Russian nobleman who had given offence would be sent to his estates ; 
and when the Emperor Paul ordered one of his courtiers to his estates, 
and was informed by the minister whom the matter concerned, that he 
had none, the autocrat, in order that his command might be literally 
carried out, added: “ Then give him some.” 


One seldom has the opportunity of knowing the absolute, incon- 
trovertible truth about these banishments by order of the Administration. 
Under the reign of Alexander II. a certain aspect of legality was given 
to them, by publishing in the official journal the simple fact of their 
having been executed. This was a step in advance. But as soon as the 
arrests became numerous the practice had naturally to be abandoned ; 
for to call attention to cases of disaffection would be to spread dis- 
affection, and to cause alarm. It is precisely to avoid this inconvenience 
that political arrests are made secretly and without accusation. Not 
very long ago a highly placed Russian official, whom I have known for 
the last thirty years, and for whom I entertain the greatest esteem, told 
me of a case within his jurisdiction in which, after warning a certain 
man of convictions again and again to keep his convictions to himself, 
it had at last been found necessary to arrest him, and send him to a 
particular town in European Russia, where he was ordered to remain 
until further notice. “Why was it not done legally?” I asked. “If, as 
you say, he had spoken publicly against the Government, that was 
surely a recognisable offence.” “ But think of the scandal,” replied my 
friend. “The Court, moreover, would have been sure to acquit him.” 


That punishment by Administrative Order is an abominable injustice 
will be affirmed by every one except those who are concerned in main- 
taining and working the despotic system of which it forms (when the 
despotism is unpopular) a most necessary part. If it be wrong to sc¢hd 
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people to Siberia, it must be doubly wrong to send them there merely 
“by Administrative Order.” 


The really important point, however, to which attention is invited in 
the first of Mr. Harry Quilter’s interrogations is the cruelty with which 
prisoners sent to Siberia (by Administrative Order or otherwise) are 
said to be treated. About that I cannot think that I know much 
except through Dostoieffsky’s most remarkable account of his own 
confinement in the Siberian convict prison. “In the dead house,” to 
use his own expression ; from which it appears that breaches of prison 
discipline are punished with terrible severity, but that for those who are 
fond of copious reports (and can pay for them), card-playing and a 
theatrical season at Christmas—with the prisoners as actors, scene 
painters, and musicians—the worst convict prison in Siberia is a much 
better place than the best model prison in any other country. To 
Dostoieffsky the place was an zzferno ; not, however, from the harshness 
of the authorities, but from the vileness of the associates among whom 
he was thrown. He cannot be suspected of painting too favourably the 
life he hated so much; while on the other hand his exposure of the 
many evils of the system must be accepted as true—for otherwise the 
book would never have passed the censorship. 


Dostoieffsky’s account of the Russian prison system in Siberia seems 
to me the only one that can be accepted with absolute confidence. The 
Rev. Mr. Landells, who speaks so favourably of the Siberian prisons, saw 
what the Russians wished him to see: they would have been fools to 
show him any more. Howard, who must have understood, if anyone 
ever did, the art of visiting prisons (the Russian prisons of a hundred 
years ago compared favourably according to his testimony with those of 
Western Europe), speaks in his celebrated volume of the pains taken by 
the jailors in certain German prisons to hurry visitors past the torture 
chambers when torture was going on. To him concealment was a 
revelation. But there must be secrets in every prison house which 
cannot possibly be penetrated from the outside, and which can only be 
learned from the prisoners themselves. Here the evidence becomes 
valuable of the unhappy men who have supplied the information on 
which the accounts of the atrocities said to have been recently per- 
petrated at one of the most distant convict stations in Eastern Siberia 
are based. The flogging of Madame Sihida is such a terrible incident 
that merely to narrate it is to awaken the utmost indignation. Un- 
fortunately too, the whole of the story, including the humanity of the 
doctor in contrast to the bestial ferocity of the governor of the prison, 
bears a painful look of verisimilitude. That it rests, however, on un- 
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impeachable evidence, cannot be said ; for this is a case in which the 
witnesses cannot be examined, far less cross-examined, and in which the 
exalted personages whose character is affected by the testimony so far as 
it goes will not condescend to make any sort of reply. Our Government 
in any analogous case would at once reply. But then we have a 
responsible Government, and Russia has not. 


If the case of the shooting down of the prisoners were brought in 
England before a commission or before a law court, questions would be 
asked as to how these prisoners came to be armed with revolvers. Is a 
revolver part of the ordinary equipment of a prisoner sent under escort 
to Siberia ? 


Madame Sihida being stripped for corporal punishment by cynical, 
brutish soldiers represents, it is to be feared, what really took place. But 
instead of at once carrying conviction to my mind it recalls to my 
memory an almost equally dramatic picture of a certain Polish prince 
working with a pick axe in a Siberian mine ; to which he was alleged to 
have been sent not as an insurgent but as a malefactor, chained, in a 
convict gang, to a murderer. Happening to become acquainted with the 
brother of this unhappy man, I naturally spoke to him about the picture 
(the engraving, that is to say) of the murderer and the mine; when he 
informed me that his brother, exiled by Nicholas, recalled by 
Alexander II., had wasted his life in Siberia, but that the story of his 
having been sent with criminals to the mines was false. This did not 
by any means prove to me that all the tales told of Russian severity and 
cruelty were untrue ; but it put me on my guard. 


To Mr. Harry Quilter’s second inquiry in Question I. there can 
only be one answer. An official under whose orders a woman is 
flogged to death deserves the punishment of a murderer. 


To Mr. Harry Quilter’s Question II]. my answer must be emphati- 
cally: No. Neither would the Czar receive the proposed remonstrances 
from his ambassador in England, nor would the ambassador receive them 
from our Government, nor would our Government dream of offering 
them. There is only one European country in whose internal affairs 
other European countries venture to interfere; and even the internal 
affairs of Turkey were not interfered with in the days when Turkey was 
really a dangerous and a cruel power. 

H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Owing to the late arrival of some of the Siberian contributions from Paris which we print in 
the preceding paper, we have been compelled, by the exigencies of the printing office, to add the 


folios numbered 224, B, C, D, E, F, to the foregoing article ; we trust our readers will consider 
the circumstances a sufficient excuse for this trifling irregularity. —Ep. U. R. 
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The Lert of England 


I 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 











FEW questions are continually re- 
peated for which there often seems 
to be but little ground. Frequently, 
indeed, the ground is but small, for 
the question may be, in the very 
nature of things, insoluble: but 





br wl Z-ro whether the reason be slight, or the 

ay pr >, — } 3 query unanswerable, we generally 

Ni ar iy find on examination that something 
A ee 

; is gained by the asking, that people 


are a little wiser, or more comfort- 

















a | , ; 
—— able, or less impatient, when the old 


question has been put once more. 
There is something in the nature 
of prayer in these stock questions ; they rise to the lips rather to ease 


the mind than to enlighten it, and resemble the ‘ How-do-you-do’ 
spoken to an oppressively healthy friend, to which we scarcely 
expect an answer. So let us ask once more the stock question 
which at this time of year fills the air of Piccadilly and Bond Street. Is 
it a good Academy? Is it a better or worse Academy than usual? In 
fact, for that is the unexpressed meaning of the variously put question, 
are we to congratulate ourselves upon an advance, or condole with one 
another upon a decline in our national art? 
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Of course practically no art declines to any very perceptible 
extent in the course of a year, and the mere fact of one collection 
of pictures being less interesting than another, is an episode to which 
the elements of chance and private circumstance chiefly contribute. 
‘A’ starts a bigger picture than usual, one in which the dealer has 
less part, and in which his personal ambition and artistic feeling are 
more intimately concerned than usual; and almost consequently ‘A’ 
finds, as the fixed season approaches, that his work is not near com- 
pletion, and must either be finished in a hasty or perfunctory manner, 
or held over till the exhibition of another year. But ‘A, who is, we will 
suppose, one of the leading lights of the Royal Academy, is a man 
as well as an artist, and, probably, like most artist-men, blest with 
family ties, and fond in his leisure moments of Persian tiles, and Vene- 
tian tapestries,and hammered brass-work, and many another pleasant 
thing which is not to be purchased without the shekels of the picture- 
buyer. So what can he do but send for his most accustomed model, 
and place her in the attitude which he has discovered to have the 
most purchasing power, and turn out as quickly as possible what used to 
be called a ‘ pot-boiler.’ Now mark, that picture goes into the Academy 
representing ‘A’; and the sapient visitor, who knows little and cares 
less about his daily necessities of life, straightway inclines to say, and 
does say pretty loudly sometimes, ‘ How poor “ A’s” work has deteriorated!’ 
Whereas it may very well be the case that the painter is actually at that 
moment deserving of praise rather than reprobation, and certainly, unless 
he be an altogether money-loving and commercially-minded man, 
which is a case that for the purposes of the present argument we 
need not consider, knows better than anybody else the unimportance of 
his contribution, and regards more than anybody else the necessity which 
obliges him to send it. 


Therefore the present writer has never cared to lay much stress upon 
the mere question of whether this, that, or the other celebrated artist 
has, or has not, contributed an important picture to any given Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, nor to judge the merit of such Exhibition as a 
whole by its including or being destitute of a large proportion of such 
important works. What Watts, and Millais, and Leighton,and Tadema 
and the two Moores, and Herkomer, and Poynter and Long, Ouless and 
Riviére, Vicat!Cole, and Peter Graham can do, we all know well enough 
by this time, and, the accidents -of increasing age, and perhaps, less 
enthusiastic effort apart, their works are (with rare exceptions) little 
likely to fall below their usual level. Nor is it very much use, though 
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the temptation, I confess, is great 
(and one to which I have often 
yielded) to grumble at our old 
favourites even when they-do so fall. 
After all the chances are that they 
are doing the best they can ; and, 
if not fulfilling the ideals which critics 
and admirers fondly construct for 
them, are, within the limitations of 
their circumstance, and the multi- 


i 


plying hindrances of increasing riches 
and popularity, still striving to pre- 
serve some little remembrance of 
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the old days when ambition was 
more disinterested, and art was fol- 


= 
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lowed for what it gave, rather than 
for what it brought. 


Besides, there is another considera- 
tion: these men are, after all, so far 
as their defects go, very much what 





we ourselves have made them; the 

picture-buyer, the press, and the private judicious friend—their advice 
and their requirements shape the artist’s work with almost irresistible 
power. They wi// have from him certain classes of subjects ; they 
inculcate upon him certain methods of thought ; they w¢// praise him for 
what is a defect and blame him for what is a virtue ; and too often, 
because of some technical deficiency, fail to recognise the noble artistic 
purpose which is struggling to express itself, and pay that honour and 
give that reward to conventional perfection which should be reserved for 
art which is not only fine in achievement but worthy in endeavour. 


Not, therefore, because the better known painters are this year 
represented but poorly in comparison to their previous successes is the 
Academy rightly to be considered as evidencing a decline in English art. 
Nor do I think that the shortcoming which is shown, and about which J] 
fancy there will be little difference of opinion, is at all an unexpected 
one, or greater in degree than might have been expected from the exhi- 
bitions of the past few years. There is a point, however, at which 
decline, or at all events disorganization, becomes manifest, as Mr. Balfour 
perceived in his brilliant reply to the Liberal arguments against his 
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Irish Land Purchase Bill. 
reached in English painting: after all, there should be some coherency 


And this point has, I think, been clearly 


And of all the incoherent jumbles and babel- 


in art, if not in politics. 


like confusion of artistic speech which the mind of man can conceive, the 





pictures which the Council of the Royal Academy have this year seen fit 


to hang upon their walls present us with a ‘record’ which will not easily 


be beaten. 


If we would find the most purely artistic work of this year’s Exhibi- 


tion at the Royal Academy, we must seek it in the pictures of those who 


are somewhat contemptuously known as ‘outsiders’—artists whose 
initials are, like the hero’s wounds, all in front. 
two contributions stand out as pre-eminently interesting—the one because 
it has been painted by a young and comparatively unknown artist ; the 


Of the ‘ outside’ work 


other because it is the last of along succession of beautiful pictures, one 
or two of which have for the last quarter of a century or so formed a 
chief element in the attractiveness of each annual collection at Burlington 
House or the National Gallery. Of Mr. Swan’s ‘ Lioness defending her 
Cubs’ we will speak later, and first talk a little of Mr. Albert Moore's 
‘Summer Night,’—a portion of which composition faces this page. 
Purposes of copyright frequently interfere with the reproduction of new 
pictures, and it was this reason which forced us in the present instance 


to give such a maimed presentment of the work in question. 


picture, a very large one, hangs in a corner of the fifth room by the 


door, in an extremely unbecoming light, and may safely be said to look 


as bad as would be possible under any circumstances. 


hanging committee (or let us say Fate, or chance) notwithstanding, the 


work, like all really great art, asserts its quality irresistibly. 
God for beautiful women,’ said the old Greek, and we may well echo 


his saying, and add a rider of recognition and thankfulness to the 


artist who can see and set down on canvas so much of the beauty of 
women as Mr. Albert Moore has here moulded to his artistic purpose— 





has woven into a wavering line of graceful gesture and lovely forms 
and faces, and surrounded with pale harmonies of golden flowers and 
snowy draperies, beyond which the moonlit sea rises softly-splendid in 
the hush of the summer night. 


Look at this composition—remembering that it is only a fragment of 
the original picture—and judge whether the words are exaggerated, 
when we say that the guadity of beauty in this work is the same as that 





which can be traced in a fine Greck statue ; beauty, that is, which is 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
ALBERT MOORE. 
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independent of detail, and pathetic, dramatic, or interesting circum- 
stance, but which springs from a deep understanding and love of what 
is truly beautiful in nature, and of the power to so use that affection 
and that knowledge as to quicken them with the keener, newer life 
of art. 


It is an ungracious thing to compare specifically to the disadvantage 
of any, pictures, all the reproductions of which we owe (in this review) 
to the courtesy of the artists who have painted them ; but for the sake 
of pressing home a truth, of righting an injustice, we would very 
earnestly ask all our readers to first look carefully at Mr. Moore’s 
picture, and then turn over quickly one after another the other illus- 
trations to the present number, asking themselves the single question— 
‘Can I find in any of these the same quality and amount of artistic 
comprehension, appreciation and realisation of the beautiful as is shown 
there?’ Other merits doubtless, many and important, we sha// find, 
and might well judge it difficult to assign the pre-eminence in interest, 
or even in intellectual, emotional, or educational value, to the picture 
of which we are speaking, but for the one crowning and eternal artistic 
grace, that which has been universally sought for in every age of the 
world, and admitted by every great artist as the criterion of his work 
—for the possession of the spirit of beauty—can we hesitate for a moment 
to admit Mr. Moore’s work to be unchallengeably superior ? 


At the risk of being wearisome in justification, the basis on which 
this criticism rests may be briefly indicated. We will omit all refer- 
ence to what may be called the purely technical beauty of the picture, ze. 
the selection of beautiful lines and forms, its harmonies of composi- 
tion and novelty of design, and mention only the actual, so to speak 
the piece-meal, evidences of the painter’s insight into the beautiful. Of 
these, the first—as it must be the first of every worthy painting of the 
nude or partially nude form—is the sense of the mingled delicacy and 
strength, softness and dignity of the human body. Inall great Greek art 
and Italian painting we are made to feel first of all, chiefly, and in many 
instances exclusively, the beauty of the whole mass of the human body. 
Directly the Roman copyist or the painter of the later Renaissance 
days comes in, he begins to linger fondly over the sinews and muscles, and 
delights in showing his knowledge by analysis instead of synthesis ; but 
all really great sculpture or painting (or architecture, for the matter of 
that,) is and must be synthetic. Analysis belongs to the scientific aspect of 
nature, not the artistic ; and directly a painter makes us think about the 
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deltoid and the supinator longus, he has gone a long way towards making 
us forget what George Eliot once called ‘the infinite beauty of a woman’s 
arm.’ It is strange that there should be in the drawing of the nude three 
distinct stages, of which the last and the first are superficially the same, 
for first the student draws his contours with but little reference to the 
bones and muscles which underlie and shape them, and then almost in- 
variably he draws those bones and muscles so elaborately (compare, for 
instance, much of Mr. Poynter’s most laborious and learned work) that the 
result is more like a map of a human being than a true picture of him ; 
and lastly, if he has eyes, and perseverance, and sense of what is fine and 


subtle in forms, he begins to draw the body as a whole—the body, that 


is, of which contour, and bones, and muscles are but a part, and that in a 
sense the least important, most obvious part—the body which has not 
only shape but mass, not only members but life, not only facts but 
mystery—in which every form passes slowly, imperceptibly into another, 
changing like a great passage in immortal music, rising and falling in 
gradations as softly unmarked as the long swell of the mid-sea wave. 


One old painter we have who has grasped this finest rendering of the 
nude most perfectly, and who told me one day many years ago that he 
learned it first from studying Phidian sculpture, and we do not assert 
that Mr. Watts has not turned his knowledge to finer issues than Mr. 
Albert Moore. We think he has done so, since he has not stopped short 
at the realization of beauty, but welded into it an amount of spiritual 
and poetical suggestion for which we can find né6 parallel in English art ; 
but with this single exception, there is no member of the Royal Academy, 
and certainly no outsider, who can even be mentioned as a rival to the 
latter. Sir Frederick Leighton’s name may occur to some as a possible 
competitor, but that artist’s figures have never approached sufficiently 
near to the realm of the actual to be mentioned in this connection. 
The learned President of the Royal Academy has used women and men 
in his pictures as elements in his compositions, as vehicles for his thought 
or his sense of the beautiful, but he has never for an instant sought to 
make us realize the soft, pulsating warmth of flesh, its infinite delicacy of 
hue, its rugged smoothness of texture, its independent life and reality, its 
mystery, dignity, and significance. Thinking quietly over the matter, it 
seems to us that perhaps because he has of done this is one great reason 
why he is—perhaps why he should be—in such a country as ours, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy ; but however that may be, it is a certain 
fact that on the delicate waxen surface of his graceful figures no blemish 
of humanity lingers even so softly as a falling rose-leaf—the people he 
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creates, we feel we need neither love nor hate—they are not of our 
mortal nature. 


To return to Mr. Moore’s sense of the beautiful and speak of a 
merit which is at once less difficult to appreciate, and even less disput- 
able than the first. After the perception of the beauty and dignity of 
form and surface on the human body, there may fairly come as second 
in importance the rendering of gesture, and here again if we turn to our 
frontispiece there is sufficient proof of the artist's power. The present 
writer at all events knows of few more beautiful things in modern art, as 
far as the expression of unconscious action is concerned, than the pose 
of the hands, and arms, and head of the sleeping figure on the left of 
the selected portion of the picture—the fall of the right arm across the body, 
and the soft clasp of the hand upon the drapery beneath, are admirable 
alike in the pleasure given to the eye and its truth to nature, while the up- - 
right pose of the left arm with its hand lightly drooping from the wrist, 
represents an action which is so entirely characteristic of sleep, yet so 
original, unexpected, and unstudied, that despite its consonancy with the 
rest of the composition, I can hardly believe it was not originally suggest- 
ed by the artist accidentally seeing it. Similar praise might not unjustly 
be given to the action of the waking figure—though in this case the gesture 
depicted is a momentary one. One last special grace of Mr. Moore’s 
picture remains to be noticed—the exquisite refinement, inventiveness, 
and beauty with which the draperies are arranged and painted. I 
have in former years so frequently pointed out and criticized this point 
in detail that it need not be dwelt upon here further than to say that 
the present instance is a fine specimen of Mr. Moore’s skill in this 
respect. 


If we have dwelt disproportionately long in the above paragraphs 
upon the qualities of Albert Moore’s art, and the great merits which that 
art possesses, it was because we would lead our readers to recognize and 
admire the fineness of this work which the Royal Academy have per- 
sistently refused to reward or acknowledge. Many years ago in the 
Spectator, and in even a greater paper whose name its very contributors 
whisper with bated breath, I challenged the Royal Academy or any 
critic or painter who upheld as impartial and adequate the administration 
of that Institution so far as regards the election of deserving artists, to 
give any single reason for the already long enduring exclusion of Messrs. 
Henry and Albert Moore from the honour of Associateship. And I 
then pointed out, and continued to point.out yearly, that the first of these 
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was by far the greatest sea-painter in England (which meant in the 
world), and that the second was the only living artist of our country 
who could paint drapery adequately, was the greatest master of pure 
design, whose pictures were to be seen at Burlington House, and was 
literally the only artist who was capable of treating combined drapery 
and nude figure with the true Greek feeling, not only for the beauty of 
both, but for the essential dignity and purity of the latter. 


As far as this could be shown in the half-dozen lines or so of a daily 
or weekly journal I did show it by comparison, description, and 
criticism, and in the result my words were never once challenged by any 
human being, at all events so far as the public press was concerned. 
Time went on, and at length driven to it by a more splendid sea-picture 
than usual, the Royal Academy Council did, after twenty years! delay, 
elect the first of these brothers, but the second, and, on the whole, the 
greater artist, remains still ‘outside, and has his masterpieces hung in a 
corner of a back room, lest they should interfere with Mr. Cooper’s 
Cows, or the bronze-boot girls with which Mr. Sant, R.A., still gladdens 
the heart of the British matron. 


These are the things which make us despair of English art, of 
English taste, and of English justice. Can we not yet see, for all our 
South Kensington Museums? Is there nobody who cares to give his due 
to a great artist who works for his art firstly and chiefly? When I was a 
lad yet at Cambridge, Albert Moore was already painting the most 
beautiful pictures which were then being exhibited at the Royal 
Academy—pictures which were even more beautiful than his work of 
to-day, for though they were perhaps less absolute in completed science, 
they had that glow of tender feeling, that fresh fragrance of poetic 
suggestiveness, which can remain in age in its first vigour and delightful- 
ness, no more than we taste the freshness of April mornings in the 
completed glory of June. 


I do not suppose he cares much now whether he be made a member 
of the Academy or no; he has won his fame and done his work, despite 
the long-refused recognition ; but all lovers of art should care, for it is by 
the watching for, finding out, and helping of such artists, that English 
art will prosper, if it prosper at all. When they are great and old, what 
good can official patronage do for them? They can do good for it— 
as Ruskin said so splendidly long ago—can strengthen the body which, 


1 More, I fancy, but at least that.—H. Q. 
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having despised them during their youth, desires to profit by the fruit 
of their age; but, their hearts are so bitter with experience, their 
aims so thwarted with neglect, their aspirations so deadened with lack 
of sympathy and encouragement, that the too-late won honour is 
scarcely more than pain, and they look at the ‘ sharp laurel-crown’ which 
we thrust into their hands, ‘ wistfully ’—with sadness rather than joy. 


The election of such men as Burne Jones and Henry Moore to be 
‘ Associates’ of the Royal Academy at the age of fifty—after two thirds 
of a lifetime of great work—is not only a farce but almost an imperti- 
nence. The election may be accepted because painters are no less 
influenced by commercial considerations than other men, and the actual 
money value of an Associateship, or Royal Academicianship, is con- 
siderable ; but that does not render it less ludicrous and improper that 
it should be possible to withhold the honour for a quarter of a century 
from men whom the whole world knows not only deserve recognition, 
but who are absolute masters of their craft. 


There is a good deal of talk just now of founding an English 
Luxembourg (our own language apparently is not copious enough to 
describe the intended gallery), and Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., is 
vehemently urging (not without good personal reason for his speech, 
since his own paintings are pretty certain to be amongst the first 
purchased) that this should be done; but why should we endow a 
permanent Luxembourg when we yearly prove to demonstration that 
we cannot manage the one we already have; for what is the Royal 
Academy, truly speaking, but an annual collection supposed to represent 
temporarily, as the Luxembourg should do permanently, the master- 
pieces of English painting. Let us suppose the Luxembourg had been 





founded and endowed 
collection would have consisted to-day ; we have only to look through 
the back lists of members of the Royal Academy, to see at once. 


say thirty years since—and think of what the 


How the art lovers of to-day and the future would now and hence- 
forward revel in the prescience which had provided them with numerous 
and fine specimens of Sir Francis Grant’s portrait-painting ; Mr. E. M. 
Ward’s historical panoramas; Mr. Elmore’s Romance; Mr. Solomon 
Hart’s genre; Mr. Horsley’s proprieties ; Mr. Eyre Crowe’s interiors ; 
Mr. Herbert’s Scripture tableaux; Mr. E. W. Cooke’s ironclads; Mr. 
Thorburn’s scenes from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress;” and Mr. Frost’s 
dancing nymphs. Ye Gods! Fancy a Luxembourg of such things 
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as these! And yet—are we very sure that our Luxembourg of to- 
morrow would be more fitly hung? The question is worth considering ; 


but we have no space to talk of it to-day. 


Let us return to the Royal Academy Exhibition and speak of the one 
really fine piece of animal painting which is this year to be found therein. 
The picture in question is the ‘ Lioness Defending her Cubs,’ by Mr. John 
Swan, a painter who, trained in M. Gérome's studio, has long exhibited 
(and sold) in France and Holland, but who is comparatively new to the 
English public. Mr. Swan is one of the rarer species of birds—a painter 
who is also an artist—and who at present, at all events, cares more for 
the quality of his work than for its popularity or its price. He is also 
rara avis in another respect, since he is both draughtsman and colourist— 
a combination as easily fancied as the mermaid, and almost as rarely found. 
That he is a draughtsman, his reputation as the head of Gérome’s studio 
may perhaps be taken as sufficient proof—-for Frenchmen do not say 
men can draw lightly, nor is Gérome likely to think highly save of 
an exceptional draughtsman: even the younger French artists who have 
decided in their omniscience (de vingt ans) that this old master ‘ can’t 
paint,’ still grant him some little knowledge of drawing—but this by the 
way. Of Mr. Swan’s power as a colourist, proof absolute is, from the 
nature of the subject, more difficult to obtain. We have known folk— 
some of them even (professionally) critical—who have considered 
Leighton a colourist, and compared in that respect, to the disadvantage 
of the latter, Poynter to Watts. Possibly it may be safer to say that in the 
same sense that Mr. Watts is a colourist, so is Mr. Swan—a master, that 
is, of whatever tint he depicts, choosing preferentially the darker, richer 
hues of the palette, and making even gloom of evening lustrous in his 
work by the variety and gradation of its shadowy colour. If we may be 
pardoned a brief technical diversion on a subject which is frequently mis- 
understood, we would point out that even amongst those painters whose 
pictures are in colour pleasant—and rightly pleasant—to look upon, there 
are two classes almost as separate as those of the sheep and the goats. 
These are the camps of the colourists and the tintists. In the first of these 
are the men who seek not only a total pleasurable effect of tone in their 
pictures, but who seek from each tint employed therein the utmost possible 
beauty and variety : who consider that such a thing as a fla/ tint—a tint 
which has been as it were mixed in a pail,and then spread from one part 
of its mass to the other with a big flat brush—as unworthy of the name 
of colour, and who seek to modulate, and, technically speaking, play into 
each colour, till it possesses infinite variations, unknown depths, and 
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lustrous brilliancies zzto which the eye looks gradually, which only reveal 
themselves slowly, yet upon the perception of which the effect of the 
picture depends. 


The tinter’s camp, on the other hand, is the home of those who treat 
the colour effect of a picture as they would the decoration of any plane 
surface, seeking for harmony by juxtaposition of various tints of which 
each individual portion may be unattractive or even ugly, but of which 
the combined effect is either pleasant or significant. A good example of 
such painters (they need not necessarily be artists) is to be found in Mr. 
Sargent, and his portrait of Mrs. K. in the present Academy furnishes 
us with a good specimen of a picture in which each individual portion 
of colour is not only not beautiful but absolutely repellent, and which 
nevertheless forms a not inharmonious whole. 


Were it not for the passing fashion in art, it were scarcely necessary 
to say that the former of these methods is the more estimable, and has 
been the method of every painter of earlier days whom the world recog- 
nizes as having been a great colourist. It is pre-eminently the method 
of painting, as opposed to the method of mosaic. But our digression is 
too long already, and with one last remark—that the French, broadly 
speaking, are almost universally colourists in the latter, and that the best 
English artists are sometimes colourists in the former and higher sense— 
we must leave this point to the consideration of our readers. Mr. Swan, 
then, is a draughtsman as understood by Gérome, and a colourist as 
understood, shall we say, by Tintoretto (that is, that Tintoretto would 
have accepted him as in the right road). What else is he? Well, he is 





essentially a ‘big’ man—a man who treats his subjects 4¢g/y—has broad 
and deep ideas concerning them—goes to the root of the matter. Practi- 
cally our public nowadays—having forgotten James Ward, who knew as 
much as both of them put together—considers only Landseer and Briton 
Riviére as our representative animal painters. Landseer in the immediate 
past, full of sentiment of the kindly Jingo type, and intellect of the quality 
of a Macaulay ballad, but broad-shouldered, genial, and English ; good- 
tempered, sane, and with a proper discernment between the merits of the 
aristocracy, and the lesser, but still occasionally admirable qualities of 
endurance, pathos, or heroism in people who are born in dimmer 
vesture than the purple ; and Riviére, who wears Landseer’s rue with a 
poetical difference, who is neither broad-shouldered (artistically), 
sane, nor particularly healthy, but who has hankerings after 
poetical, if popular, treatment of his subject-matter, who has read Omar 
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Khayyam in his leisure moments, and heard of Adonis and Endymion ; 
and generally may be said to represent the sufficiently cultured sentiment 
of a more instructed day than that for which Landseer painted. 


It is Mr. Swan’s merits to steer equally clear of both the rocks on which 
these painters have wrecked their art: as capable a painter as Landseer, 
and an infinitely finer colourist, he has combined with his study of 
animal nature a sentiment, or rather a quality of sentiment, which gives 
to the beasts he depicts the dignity which is their own, instead of the 
sentiment which is alien to them though natural to us. Seeing and under- 
standing that the tragedy of an animal’s life might well be sufficient 
for the motive of any animal picture, and that it was not necessary to 
go to humanity for ideas, in order to, as it were, fresco the outside of 
the brute with interesting matter, he has been able in the picture before 
us, and will be more able as time goes on, to make his lioness not only 
interesting and pathetic in her suffering, but even grand and terrible. 
This is no tame beast, we feel, who has spent her life in cages at the 
‘Zoo’ and looked into so many bun-laden human beings’ eyes that she 
has forgotten the jungles and deserts of her native land, but a wild beast 
raging and despairing; ready to mangle and destroy her enemies ; 
resourceful, powerful, cruel, blindly, impotently wrathful. Even more 
attractive to the present writer,and even more significant of the painter’s 
knowledge, is the little nude study of the ‘Piping Fisher Boy,’ who lies 
prone on a rock by the shore of a gray sea, from which the fishes are 
dancing at the sound of his pipe. A beautiful piece of subdued colour, a 
charming, lightly-touched fantasy of thought, a fine piece of powerful 
draughtsmanship, graceful and natural, imaginative, easy, and ‘ right. 


Next to these paintings of Mr. Swan’s, I think the picture which is 
least likely to receive the praise which is its due, if only because of its 
unobtrusiveness and subdued key of colouring, is the one—the facsimile 
from an original sketch of which we reproduce on the opposite page — 
entitled ‘ The Silver Lining of the Cloud, by Mr. Aumonier. 


It is strange how long it takes in England to make work of this 
quality in the least popular, or obtain for it the recognition deserved. 
In France such painting would be appreciated at once; in England, 
and especially at Burlington House, where the key of colour in the 
majority of the pictures is forced up to an unnaturally high pitch, for 
the purpose of attracting notice in a crowded exhibition, these delicate 
representations of nature continually escape notice, not only by the 
ordinary visitor, but even by the critic whose business it should be to 
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draw attention to them. Mr. Aumonier’s landscape art, however, 
merits far higher praise than that which is connoted by the words 
‘delicate and unobtrusive.’ He is a painter who more worthily carries 
on the traditions of English landscape than perhaps any other now 
living, though possibly he may be said to be rivalled in this respect by 
two or three water-colour artists, notably Mr. Thomas Collier, Mr. Hine 
(the elder), and Mr. George Fripp. He should be ranked above all of 
these in the respect of originality, and especially in the great merit of 
belonging to his time, for Mr. Aumonier’s work, though it possesses much 
of the freshness and apparent ease which were such distinguishing 
characteristics of old English landscape painters, and combines with them 
an almost equal care for, and efficiency of composition, is nevertheless very 
marked by later nineteenth century feeling, and is in no sense an echo 
of the motive, though it repeats the quality, of a former time. And of 
the present picture, what higher praise can we give than that it is 
interesting without affectation, and natural without being naturalistic ? 
For this last we may indeed, in the old phrase, ‘give hearty thanks,’ for 
of all the many disabilities under which our modern art labours so 
heavily, the disability of a spurious realism is the most grievous and the 
most wearisome. How hardly our younger painters labour under the 
task of representing themselves as possessed of only eyes and hands, and 
feeling nothing, caring nothing, thinking nothing about the subjects 
which they select for their pencil, only those who are forced, for their 
sins, to habitually wander through London picture-galleries can really 
imagine. The distressing part of the matter is that it is the best and 
cleverest of the youngsters whom this x7/ admirari, ntl amare disease 
attacks most violently. Jack Horners, with a difference, who have found 
no plums in nature’s pudding, they go about congratulating themselves 
on that negative achievement with a fervour which would be comic if it 
were not exasperating, and unfortunately, by help of inconstant fashion 
and foolish scribes, many folks are led to believe that really this is the 
be-all and end-all of art, to cover a superficies of canvas with a certain 
amount of harmonious painting, from which no idea can possibly be 
extracted, save the idea of the extreme dulness of the gentleman who 
was responsible for the execution of the work. 


Such is not Mr. Aumonier’s ideal. Like all the really great artists 
in the world—for in his modest way he zs a great artist—he retires into 
the background, and causes his pictures to talk for him. We do not say 
‘ This is a landscape according to Aumonier, as we do say, ‘ This is a land- 
scape according to Vicat Cole or Mr. Leader.’ We simply consider the 
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scene, its beauty or interest, and forget, in the pleasure we gain from its 
contemplation, the method by which it has been produced ; and those of 
us who have painted sufficiently from nature, or who have studied nature 
sufficiently without painting to know the aspect she assumes in this 
English land, must recognize—at least so it seems to us—the sincerity 
and adequacy of this art. Even Cox himself does not give us a fresher, 
more thoroughly English rendering of English scenery, nor is De Wint 
more unpretending, and more sincere. 















Turn from this to a very opposite method, inspired by a very diffcrent 
aim, and yet one for which much may be said in praise, and which is, 
perhaps, the work of a stronger brain and a richer energy than those of 
the last-mentioned painter. Look at this picture of ‘Our Village,’ by 
Professor Herkomer, being, of course, a representation of his own village 
of Bushey, Hertfordshire. Now this picture is as large, as Mr. Aumonier's 
is small; as imposingly placed, as his is obscurely; as full of varied 
interest and complicated motive, as his is simple ; and as elaborate and 
studied, as his is apparently thoughtless and unconstrained. Moreover, 
there is in the Professor’s work much genuine artistic impulse, much 
knowledge, above all, much power. One can see in a moment how 
admirable is the grouping, how strong and graceful the drawing, how 
firm and solid the painting of the picture. The group of labourers on 
the right alone, contain as much cleverness in arrangement, and evidence 
as much care in composition, as are to be found in the whole of an : 
ordinary picture; and throughout, the colour is rich and interesting ; | 
cleverly pretty, if we may use such an expression, ‘approaching, that 
is, just sufficiently near to the artificial to attract the public, without 
entirely surrendering truth of natural effect. When all this is said, 3 
it would seem as if ‘Our Village’ must be a far finer artistic 
production than the picture above mentioned, and no doubt such 
will be the popular estimate of the work. In our opinion this is 
not the case for one very simple and sufficient reason, and that is, 
that the whole picture, though painted by a capable artist, though con- 
taining many interesting and some beautiful things is, nevertheless, 
essentially false to all the main facts with which it is concerned. The 
studied groups are ingenious and graceful, but unnatural ; the gestures 
which the figures use, are poses of the studio, not actions of the street. 
Each portion of the picture is independent of the rest of the composi- 
tion; the figures are painted indoors or, at all events, as they would 
appear in the studio, instead of in the open air,and so have no relevancy 
to, nor consistency with, their landscape surroundings. The very sunset 
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itself behind the trees, is wrong in tone, and the lightness of the figures 
wholly impossible against such a sky. Lastly, the ground, which forms 
such an important element in this composition, seems as little like the 
earth, as destitute of all the accidents and irregularities, texture, and light 
and shade, which it would have possessed in nature, as though it were a 
piece of drab cloth stretched across the boards of a theatre. The picture 
is,in fact, posé from beginning to end. Houses, trees, children, labourers, 
pretty girl with noop in the background, nice old man kissing baby in 
the middle distance, dissolute workman leading weak-minded elder to 
the public-house, sentimental child, apparently desirous of waltzing out of 
the frame with her younger sister ; and even the one stone in the road, which 
the authorities of ‘Our Village’ have permitted to remain, and which is 
evidently placed there of malice prepense, has, we can almost fancy, a 
self-conscious air. What is the reason for these defects, and how is it that 
a painter of Mr. Herkomer’s ability can wantonly commit and proudly 
exhibit them? The secret is a very simple one—the Professor lives, not 
with his peers, but his pupils ; everything that he does is in ‘ Our Village 

accepted as beyond criticism, and so he is continually tempted not only 
to do the work which he can do thoroughly well, the work of portrait- 
and figure-painting, but to attempt the work in which he can only 
comparatively fail, since he possesses neither the knowledge, nor the 
patience, nor the singleness of purpose which are necessary to success 
therein. For whatever you can paint in the studio, it is quite certain 
that you cannot paint great landscapes, especially when you try to 
construct them by putting together a series of portrait-studies, and 
surrounding them witha natural background. No one who regards this 
picture carefully can help seeing that it represents a series of isolated 
facts : a batch of houses to the left, a batch of houses to the right, a 
church and tree in the middle, a group of children to the left, a group 
of labourers to the right ; two subsidiary groups of figures also to the 
left and right, two still more subsidiary groups to the left and right, 
and a last subsidiary group in the middle ; and the eye goes from one to 
the other of these house-masses and figure-masses, with a distinct jerk. 


Last, and perhaps worst of all, is what may perhaps be called the 
heartlessness of the whole picture. One cannot fancy that this painter 
has cared an atom for any of his personages. He has simply used them as 
Mr. Irving uses his ‘ supers’ to set the scene—nay, we may even imagine 
without undue extravagance that, as at the Lyceum or the Adelphi, the 
space had been left in the centre for the entry of the principal characters. 
Certainly the picture would gain by their introduction, and possibly in 
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after years, the hero and heroine may come down to ‘ Our Village,’ and 
be introduced by Mr. Herkomer to the pictorial drama which has until 


then awaited their presence. 


After this laborious work of Mr. Herkomer’s there is pleasure in 
turning to design as facile and impetuous as that of Sir John Gilbert, 
whose hand has lost nothing in vigour although the artist is now 








‘The Redemption of Tannhauser.’ 


almost the oldest of our painters. Old-fashioned no doubt is the 
character of the design ; the motive too simply picturesque and romantic 
to find much favour nowadays ; the ‘ values ’ of which the critic—well 
instructed—loves to talk so sapiently, are here conspicuous only by their 
absence, and as for /a /umiére—well, probably Sir John knows as little 
and cares as little for that great fetich of the modern impressionist, as 
the most Philistine of his comrades of earlier days—shall we say Sir 
Francis Grant? Still, all defects notwithstanding, this is a work of art, 
and has about it something which better painting is apt to lack nowa- 
days. Certainly the design is ‘ fair to see,’ gallant and fresh, full of go 
and spirit, happily audacious. And the boldness is not that of the 
ignoramus or the bungler ; one sees very clearly that whatever we may 
think of this young knight and his pawing charger, he is exactly what 
the artist wished him to be—his imperfection, if it be imperfection, or 
exaggeration, if he be exaggerated, is intentional, calculated, and 
deliberate. The finest actions, says Louis Stevenson in one of his most 
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brilliant essays, are the better for a ‘bit of purple.’ So thinks Sir John 
Gilbert also, and he dashes on Azs bit of purple, not in vainglorious speech, 
but in grandiosity of line, and in gesture and action, a little ‘theatrical 
and high falutin.’ For the rest the present picture is to us pleasanter 
even than usual, for it lacks the bewilderment, the crowding of men 
and horses, which is a frequent characteristic of Sir John Gilbert’s work. 
When the motive of his composition is simple this painter is happiest, 
since he is always capable of making even a single figure tell its story 
sufficiently—afford us sufficient interest. Something indeed it is, if con- 
sidered carefully, to have painted for more than half a century without 
having produced one thoroughly dull composition—something to have 
towards the close of life, an imagination so unwearied: and a hand so 
strong. 


If we contrast with this the ‘Redemption of Tannhauser,’ by Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, we shall see at once how much has been lost, and, 
partially at all events, what has been gained by painters of what may be 
called the conventional Academic type during the past fifty years. Few 
works could be more carefully studied, more elaborately ‘furnished,’ if 
we may use such an expression, than the last-mentioned picture. Mr. 
Dicksee is also a competent, though stiff, draughtsman, and a rich, though 
uninventive and monotonous colourist (using the word colourist in the 
sense of one who deals with colour, not one who is possessed of the gift 
of making all colours beautiful). He is also one of the most painstaking 
of our younger artists, who by a most happy chance received while he 
was almost a boy election into the Academic ranks, and has always 
done his best to do credit to his reputation. With all these merits 
and excellences, it is hard tosay that Mr. Dicksee is not a great, 
nor at present even a good, artist ; and it is not till we compare his 
painting with even inferior work by men who have the real heart of 
the matter in them, that we discover the defect which, artistically 
speaking, condemns his work. This defect, over which we have 
no space to linger, is that of the ‘machine-made picture ’—the picture 
which owes its origin, not to the desire to paint any special beautiful 
scene, or action, or effect, but to make a picture! We think that few 
unprejudiced and common-sense people who have eyes unblinded by 
fashion or zsthetic jargon, can look at the work we here reproduce and 
not feel that it has been so made, rather than painted. We are irresistibly 
reminded on looking at this ‘ Redemption of Tannhauser’ of a scene at 
the Lyceum Theatre. Why? Because all the adjuncts of a picture are 
there carefully studied and brought together by competent men, and 
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* By order of the Court.’ 


arranged in appropriate attitudes. Supers are taught to hold their 
banners or candles properly ; the archbishop is fitted with a correctly- 
shaped mitre and pastoral staff; the monk’s tonsure, the pilgrim’s water- 
bottle, the rod with its property blossoms, the choristers with their 
surplices of immaculate white, the noble youths who bear the bier, the 
very rose-crown of the dead Elizabeth—all would be there in order, all, so 
to speak, convincing us that this scene is indeed a correct representation 
of the ‘ Redemption of Tannhauser.’ Even so has Mr. Dicksee learned 
his Lyceum lesson, carrying it out with the same dignity and propriety 
as his masters would have done. Tannhauser kneels in the most pictur- 
esque, theatrical (and improbable) of attitudes ; the poses of each sub- 
sidiary actor in the scene, are mildly and decorously interesting. Poor 
Venus, dimly shrouded in crimson flame in a corner of the background, 
may well cover her face in despair, and retire ‘up stage.’ ‘Que diable 
allait elle faire dans cette galére’! It is the schoolmaster, Mr. Bowdler, 
who is wanted with his listening pupils—‘ See, my dear little boys, this is 


the story of “ Tannhauser.”’ 






In most serious earnest, no better exemplification of the great lack of 





artistic feeling in Englishmen need be wanted than the high praise 





bestowed, the high Academic sanction afforded to, and the high price 





paid for paintings of this character. They have really nothing to do 
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with fine art ; they are but the properties out of which fine pictures might 
have been made. Off the boards of a highly respectable theatre nothing 
could ever have been seen as it is represented here, and no human being 
who had grasped even the fringe of meaning and pathos in that wild 
Tannhiauser drama of sin and love, awakening and repentance, could have 








Study for ‘A Tragic Poetess.’ 


placidly debased with prettily-chosen proprieties, its mysteries of love 
and death, temptation and faith. Nevertheless the press assure us 
with much satisfaction that Mr. Dicksee has sold his picture for 2,000 or 
2,500 guineas,! so the artist at least should be satisfied, and may con- 


gratulate himself upon that wisdom which received commendation in a 


certain parable. 
1 The accounts vary.—Eb. U. R. 
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Let us look at something genuine for a change, and here, though it 
be but a rough sketch, and not of a very representative work, is one by 
Miss Clara Montalba which will serve our purpose. Is it not a 
pleasant, easy, and, despite the slightness and rapidity with which 
it has been executed, an adequate piece of work? Is there any de- 
ficiency of interest or beauty? More still, is there any lack of artistic 
worth in this composition? No doubt it might very easily have been 
a mere record of the place—it zs little more,—but that little is sufficient. 
The drawing is admirably simple and strong, with perfect use made 
of its material, and the masses of boats and figures, and the dark interiors 
of the doorways and windows are introduced with the greatest skill 
and effectiveness,—we have not often seen a better sketch. 


Mr. Poynter has this year no large picture, but for the third time 
repeats the motive which he found so successful in a ‘Corner of the 
Market-place, which was, plainly speaking, a study of a young girl in 
a classical robe, and with a background and surroundings of similar 
character. The present work is one of almost equal charm with the 
first of the series, and is considerably richer in colour. Classical it is zo¢, in 
any but the most superficial sense—but’ English, and nineteenth century 
English, to the core ; but few visitors to the Royal Academy will care for 
that, though all will admire the refinement and thoroughness of the execu- 
tion, the grace of the girl’s pose, the variety and care with which the 
various marbles, potteries, robes, fruits and mosaics are painted, and the 
rich colour effect of the whole. We confess that personally these sham- 
classic pictures are almost wholly objectionable to us in all their several 
varieties, from the West End, waxen delicacy of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
‘Psyche, down to the coarse and blatant realism of Mr. Solomon’s 
‘ Hippolyta ;’ bit ‘On the Temple Steps,’ as Mr. Poynter calls his little 
maiden, is certainly of them the most possible, and humanly speaking, 
the most pleasant. At least one quality of great art belongs to it, and 
that is independence of scale—the picture is quite small, but the execu- 
tion and the motive are large, and largely treated. It is the work of one 
who though extremely limited in his conception of art, and hampered in 
the execution of his conception by a continual liability to stray from 
beauty into ugliness (witness else the right shoulder of the girl in our 
illustration, and the hideous shoulder of mutton line it makes owing to 
the arrangement of the drapery), is always a conscientious and on the 
whole a capable workman—an artist moreover who has no sympathy 
with sloppy, cheap, or meretricious art, but toils to produce something 
artistic—sometimes with success, and sometimes with marked but worthy 
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‘A Breezy Day, Sussex.’ 


failure—-to the utmost of his ability. ‘The utmost that is in him, as 
Carlyle put it, is what Mr. Poynter brings to the common stock, and with 
all his shortcomings there is no man living who has a better right to be a 
member of the Royal Academy, or whose example it would be more 
safe to recommend young artists to follow so far as perseverance, energy 
and singlemindedness are concerned. 


Amongst the younger men of the Scotch school there is no one who 
is just now working more strenuously or, on the whole, more successfully 
than Mr. Farquharson. His landscape—‘ My Heart’s in the Highlands’ 
—despite its abominable, catchpenny, maudlin title—is solidly well 
drawn, and well, though somewhat heavily, painted. Well composed and 
by no means unpleasing in colour is the little picture, too, of ‘ Cairo,’ of 
which we give a much reduced reproduction at the end of this article, 
This is the kind of work produced by the men who, in the professional 
phrase, are ‘running for Associateship,’ and we should never be surprised 
to hear one morning that Mr. Farquharson had been gently lifted to 
that empyrean where the gods of Burlington House ‘lie beside their 
nectar. There are truly too many Scotchmen already within the por- 
tals; but comradeship is strong in council, and within the Academy, 
the canny Scot plays a not dissimilar part to that of the Irish party 
in the House of Commons, and votes solid for the election of his country- 
men. 


Look, however, at Mr. Farquharson’s work, honest and_ painstaking 
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as it is, by the side of this little sketch of a comparatively unattractive 
subject by Aumonier, and you will see at once the difference between the 
work of the man who will probably get into the Academy, and the 
man who almost certainly will not; and the difference you will note 


is not in favour of the former. One is education and persistence ; 





the other is simply—art. 





In the foregoing pages we have endeavoured, probably at too great 
length for the the interest of our readers, to point out a few of the 
pictures which are for one reason or another notable in this year’s 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, and in the brief remaining portion of 
our paper we shall only be able to say a few plain words as to other 
works of interest, leaving further detailed criticisms and also ail mention 
of the New and Grosvenor Galleries to the second portion of this paper 
which will appear in our ensuing number. 





Sir Frederick Leighton is this year represented by two single figures, 
‘Psyche’ and ‘Tragic Poetess’—our illustration is from a study for 
the latter of these. Frankly speaking, this picture is as near failure as 
the careful work of the president ever approaches. Its companion, how- 
ever, is almost equally successful, and though it does seem a little comic 
to read for the third time against this picture and Sir Frederick’s name, 
the elaborate and much desired catalogue inscription—‘ Purchased by 
the President and Council of the Royal Academy under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest.’ The Chantrey Bequest, some of our readers may 
not be aware, was a bequest for spending annually certain sums of 
money for the encouragement of art, the bestowal of which sums the 
unwary donor entrusted to the officials above named, who have since with 
singular unanimity voted a considerable portion of it annually to their 
noble selves, and bestowed the remainder upon such of their protégés as 
were (pecuniarily speaking) least in need of it. Sir Frederick Leighton 
has already had purchased under the terms of this bequest his statue of 
the ‘ Athlete struggling with a Python,’ his enormous work entitled 
‘The Daphnephoria, and now this ‘ Bath of Psyche.’ One is tempted to 
ask why he should so vehemently desire an English Luxembourg, when 
he already assists annually at the formation of one from his own and 
his friends’ works ? Perhaps two Luxembourgs, like two heads, are 
better than one. 


We should iike to close this notice without mentioning the name, 
or rather the work, of Sir John Millais, but to do so would simply be 
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cowardice, and an injustice to those painters who are doing their best to 
preserve their art from the crushing influences of over-popularity and 
over-production. We were abused pretty strongly a few years ago 
for pointing out how steadily our great painter’s work was deteriorating 
under the above influences, and under the still more debasing influence 


of turning out single sentimental figures for the fine art dealers 





half-a-dozen or so from the same model, with this, that, or the other 
hackneyed, popularity-hunting title. Let any one who has thought such 
opinion mistaken look at the portrait of ‘ Mr. Gladstone and his Grand- 


son, and say whether the prediction has not been only too literally and 
fully carried out. 


Notice that this is not a case where the artist’s hand has failed 
through age or adverse circumstance. Sir John Millais is in the height 
of his vigour, and in the full hey-day of popular favour. He has simply 
ceased to turn out first-rate work because he has for a long series of 
years thought less of the quality of his art than its price and popu- 
larity. This portrait of Gladstone and his grandson may be said 
without exaggeration to be one of the worst pictures in the whole of 
the Royal Academy. It is dull and spiritless in execution, peculiarly 
unpleasant in colour, and in sentiment absolutely comic. If we were 
to read in to-morrow’s paper that the original picture had been stolen on 
varnishing day, and a caricature ky Mr. Harry Furniss put in its place 
we should scarcely be surprised, and when we think of the portrait of 
Gladstone which Millais painted about ten years ago, it is scarcely 
conceivable that the same hand should have executed the present 
picture. 


If we have said nothing about the work of Mr. Watts, it is because 
that which he sends is not a fine specimen of his genius, and, if we 
mistake not, has been painted for some years. The picture represents 
a worn-out cart-horse standing patiently against a background of foliage. 
It is pathetic and powerful, but perhaps rather a picture which should be 
seen in a painter's studio than a public exhibition. In a word, it is an 


interesting study by a great man, rather than a completed picture. 


Few things are more perfect in the present gallery than the chrysan- 
themums painted by M. Fantin against a plain gray background ; and 
for quiet fidelity to nature these may be rivalled by the small river scene 
which Mr. Lavery calls ‘ The Bridge at Gretz,’ with its resting oarsman 


talking to a girl who leans across the parapet: we can almost hear the 


es 
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words they say pass from the bridge to the boat, from the boat to the 
bridge, through the still, twilight air. A very happy, successful picture 
this, completely telling the story and entirely justifying the artist’s aim. 


So much can scarcely be said for Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘ Off St. Ives.’ 
The sea is well painted, though a little woolly in its texture, the sky 
too, is pleasant and sunny, and the boats cleverly introduced ; but the 
drawing of the waves themselves is poor and uncharacteristic ; the sea is 


a i aa 


= 


not in the least the sort of sea one sees in such weather at St. Ives, nor is 
its colour true or fine. Moreover, the whole composition is too large for its 
subjcct—at all events too large for the little cockyolly boats, which are 
either wrong in tone or absurdly too small. Mr. Stokes is a delicate and 
clever landscape-painter, but if he means to take up marine painting he 
must do so with more earnestness and force than he has done either in 
this picture, or in that which we reproduced last year. 


No. 1146, ‘By Order of the Court,'! is Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s ren- 
dering of a country auction, probably either in or near the neighbourhood 


1 Reproduced on page 40. 
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of Newlyn. As we have never shared in the exaggerated praise which 
has been freely bestowed upon this clever artist’s later works, so we 
cannot join in the depreciation which has this year followed upon the 
exhibition of the present picture. Granted by all means, that it zs 
‘inky and black,’ as the critics affirm, we would point out that there 
is an absolute necessity from the nature of the scene that this should be 
the case, if the artist works on the same principles as those which he has 
hitherto always observed. Figures in a small room, as they are here 
represented, seen against a narrow window, must, in comparison with the 
light outside, be as dark as Mr. Forbes has represented them ; as it is 
the very principle of the f/ein air school to give to the utmost extent 
the effect of out-door light ; and as it is for the doing of this that they 
are always praised, it seems worse than inconsistent to blame one of the 
cleverest of their number for being true to himself and his school. For 
the rest, the picture is extremely clever, full of original gesture, 
evidently studied from life, and instinct too with a subtle mixture of 
drama and comedy, which is not in the least overstrained or unduly 
insisted upon. Not a great picture, but a cleverly constructed and 
adequately painted one, and at all events possessing this indubitable 
virtue—that the facts which it depicts are genuine and actual, relevant 
to the life of to-day, not echoes from an imaginary past. 


We cannot close this first portion of our article on the Art of 
England without saying a few words as to the reason of the unsatis- 
factoriness of the present Royal Academy Exhibition, and the chief 
defect of that institution as at present administered. The Royal 
Academy should act, not only as an exhibitor of, but as a guide to 
the work of the lesser known English artists, and its annual collec- 
tions should say emphatically not only to the painters but to 
the public in general, ‘These pictures are such as we representa- 
tive painters of England approve; and we consider that work of 
this quality alone fittingly holds a place in our Academy, and 
promises to develop English art in the most desirable direction.’ 
Less than this it is evident that a Royal Academy Exhibition 
cannot rightly affirm of the works which they select, for to say less than 
this is to acknowledge that they select pictures not for their intrinsic 
excellence, but for their public attractiveness, and that they are prepared 
to sacrifice the principles which they are set to guard to increase the 
chance of selling their own pictures and replenish with the shillings of 
the public the coffers of Burlington House. Let us for once try to be 
logical, even though we be Englishmen, and recognize that a body cannot 
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at the same time rightly claim recognition for disinterested service to 
art and payment for a course of action which is dictated solely by 
popular expediency and personal profit. On one of the two stools they 
must sit—artists or tradesmen ; they cannot have at once the delights of 
virtue and the rewards of vice. Or if they seek—more truly still, if they 
continue to seek—to live under both kings, they are likely to find that 
the lower position will be selected for them, and that their assembly will 
rank in the future not as a public institution, but as the private club in 
the spirit of which its affairs have been administered so long. For proper 
organization and fitting guidance are as necessary in our art industry as 
in our commercial concerns, and the more truly English people begin to 
take an intelligent interest in art matters, the more certainly will they 
demand that those who stand in the position of administering such con- 
cerns shall know their own minds definitely, shall act with consistency, 
disinterestedness, and discretion in the best interests of the public rather 
than in the best interests of themselves. 


HARRY QUILTER. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Girl of Be Future’ 






} Ae IGH up in the front rank of social problems which 
Z% engage the minds of thinking people in this 
age of transition, I suppose we may place the 
fundamental problem of how the Community may 
best be provided in future with constant relays 
of sound and efficient citizens. The Marriage 
Problem, most people call it, with illogical 
glibness; for that phrase begs the question 
from the very outset by tacitly taking for 
granted the continued existence in time to come of the institution of 
marriage. The Sex Problem, I dare say Miss Schreiner and Mrs. Caird 
would call it—thumbscrews will not drive me to violate the genius of our 
mother tongue by describing this last lady as “ Mrs. Mona Caird :” but 
to speak of it as a problem of Sex rather than as a problem of Paternity 
and Maternity is to fall into the besetting sin of women who lightly 
meddle with these high matters—the error of treating marriage or its 
substitute mainly from the point of view of the personal convenience of 
the two adults involved, and very little indeed from the vastly more 
important and essential point of view of the soundness and efficiency 
of the children to be begotten. Were I to choose a name for it myself, I 
would call it rather the Child Problem, or if we want to be very Greek, 
out of respect to Girton, the Problem of Padopoietics. 


‘ How does it affect the children ?’ is the wise inquiry which Aristotle 
tells us we must first make about all suggested rearrangements of sexual 


relations. And no clever reasoning can ever shuffle off the burden of 


that simple and practical Aristotelian inquiry. Whether we have learned 


1 The Editor wishes to remind the readers of THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW that he does not 
identify himself or the Review with the opinions expressed in signed articles, though he holds 
himself responsible for the dond@ fides which appear in anonymous papers.—Ep. U.R. 
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women or ignorant ones, wise women or foolish ones, permanent wives or 
temporary ones,—to the end of all time, it is at least clear we must always 
have fathers, mothers, and children. 


The question of questions, then, for every modern State is really that 
—how are we to be recruited in future with the best possible citizens ? 


Unfortunately, however, this question of questions is one which we are 
directly prohibited by the law of England from discussing in public. A 
special statute, euphemistically described as Lord Campbell’s Act, and 
I know not how many other cheerful legislative enactments, breathe out 
fine and imprisonment against the incautious soul who dares freely to 
speak to his fellows in plain terms about the most profoundly interesting 
and important function of the British citizen—the moulding of the future 
British nationality. Rather than run the risk of suffusing for one moment 
the sensitive cheek of the young person, we must allow the process of 
peopling the world hap-hazard with hereditary idiots, hereditary drunk- 
ards, hereditary consumptives, hereditary madmen, hereditary weaklings, 
hereditary paupers to go on unchecked, in its existing casual and 
uncriticized fashion, for ever and ever. Let cancer beget cancer, and 
crime beget crime: but never for one moment suggest to the pure mind 





of our blushing English maiden that she has any duty at all to perform 
in life in her capacity as a woman, save that of gratifying a romantic and 
sentimental attachment to the first black moustache or the first Vandyke 
beard she may happen to fall in with, Admit in her presence that she 
may possibly at some time become a wife: that’s all right and proper : 
but hint that she will also in all probability become a mother as well! 
fie, fie, my dear sir: Mr. Podsnap and Mrs. Grundy are astonished at 
your indelicacy. 


Nevertheless, in spite of those high authorities upon ethical questions, 
it must be clear at once to every sensible mind that if any good thing is 
ever to come out of the present ferment, the opinions of men who have 
thought much upon these subjects, and the opinions of women (if any) 
who have thought a little, should be openly collated, compared, and 
debated upon. It is only by such frank sifting of the very best and 
fullest thought—the product of long and earnest study—that advance 
has ever been made in any direction. And if it be objected that no 
advance is here needed, the answer is obvious. You can’t stand still. 
Change is in the air: change is close upon us: revolutionary ideas as to 
marriage permeate our society, and what is specially important, our 
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women in particular. The wife is beginning to clamour for easier 
divorce: the spinster is beginning to kick against lottery wedlock. 
Whether we like it or whether we lump it, reconstruction is in progress. 
We cannot prevent it. The only question is, shall the reconstruction go 
on silently, subterraneously, unguided, uncriticised? or shall it go on 
openly, frankly, under the full flooding light of public discussion and 
personal responsibility? Will you have the revolutionary methods of 
Underground Russia, or the constitutional methods of Free England ? 


Lord Campbell to the contrary notwithstanding, my vote is for 
England and open debate. 


Not indeed that I am going here to put forward any general recon- 
structive scheme for the relations of the sexes, any theory of an ideal 
method of raising up fresh citizens. He must have pondered but slightly 
on the magnitude of the interests involved in the case who thinks that 
problem could be adequately solved, or even fairly attacked, in a single 
magazine article. All I wish to do now is to approach by a lateral 
avenue one of the minor outworks of the fortress to be stormed. I touch 
only on the fringe of a great subject. It will: be enough for me if my 
bull’s-eye casts a single direct pencil of light upon a stray corner among 
the dark places of a peculiarly obscure and tortuous problem. 


The particular avenue up which we will march our guns is that which 
approaches the special gate of Efficiency in the Offspring. Upon this 
point I find sundry of my previous humble utterances have been much 
misunderstood, particularly in America. When I have pointed out how 
much harm is being done to the race (especially in its most cultivated 
classes) by the weakening of our prospective mothers through bad train- 
ing and intellectual overpressure, many hasty critics in Texas and Iowa 
have supposed me to go in bodily fear lest there should not be enough 
production of children in future, and have hastened to assure me, with 
comic empressement, on the undoubted authority of the late Mr. Malthus 
(with whose name and opinions they imagine me unacquainted), that the 
world stands in no immediate danger of a decrease in its population. I 
never supposed it did. No, indeed. It isn’t the Quantity but the 
Quality of our fresh material that is now at stake. The East End and 
the scrofulous pensioners will pullulate in a thousand garrets as of yore: 
the nervous woman will still bring forth abundantly her rickety offspring 
with great regularity at measured intervals of twenty-four months: even 


the broken-down product of the Oxford Local Examination system will 
D2 
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continue to produce on an average two congenitally hysterical and 
anzmic infants before she finally fades away into thin air at her third 
childbed. But the question is, will our existing system provide us with 
mothers capable of producing sound and healthy children, in mind and 
body, or will it not? If it doesn’t, then inevitably and infallibly it will 
go to the wall. Not all the Mona Cairds and Olive Schreiners that ever 
lisped Greek can fight against the force of natural selection. Survival 
of the fittest is stronger than Miss Buss, and Miss Pipe, and Miss Helen 
Gladstone, and the staff of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
Limited, all put together. The race that lets its women fail in their 
maternal functions will sink to the nethermost abyss of limbo, though 
all its girls rejoice in logarithms, smoke Russian cigarettes, and act 
“Eschylean tragedies in most zsthetic and archaic chitons. The race 
that keeps up the efficiency of its nursing mothers will win in the long 
run, though none of its girls can read a line of Lucian or boast anything 
better than equally-developed and well-balanced minds and bodies. 


Let me further clear the ground by premising parenthetically that 
those short-haired American ladies and long-haired American gentlemen 
who send me long printed tirades against my poor little ‘views’ in the 
St. Louis Secularist or the Arizona Kicker are quite mistaken in suppos- 
ing me to be in any way conservative or unprogressive in my ideas on 
the Woman Question. Save to myself (and them) this matter of course 
is wholly unimportant ; but it will appear in the sequel, I hope, how far 
from unfriendly I am to the highest intellectual development of woman : 
while instead of objecting to her emancipation, I am only grieved to see 
there is so slender a chance indeed at present of our inducing her to 
accept any reasonable measure of liberty. Enslaved for generations, she 
hugs her chains, like all other slaves; and even when she clamours 
loudest for freedom, she is careful to add, in a ladylike side-whisper, 
‘Except of course from the beneficent despotism of the divine Mrs. 
Grundy’! 


And now for my side-light, too long delayed by this needful 
preamble. 


One of the most striking among the innumerable inconveniences of our 
existing marriage system is the fact that it makes practically no provision 
for what Mr. Galton aptly terms‘ eugenics ’"—that is to say, a systematic 
endeavour towards the betterment of the race by the deliberate selection 
of the best possible sires, and their union for reproductive purposes with 
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the best possible mothers. On the contrary, it leaves the breeding of 
the human race entirely to chance, and it results too often in the per- 


petuation of disease, insanity, hysteria, folly,and every other conceivable 


form of weakness or vice in mind and body. Indeed, to see how foolish 
is our practice in the reproduction of the human race, we have only to 
contrast it with the method we pursue in the reproduction of those other 
animals whose purity of blood, strength, and excellence has become of 
importance to us. 


We have a fine sire of its kind, be it stallion, bull, or blood-hound, 
and we wish to perpetuate his best and most useful qualities in appropriate 
offspring. What do we do with him? Do we tie him up for life with a 
single dam, and rest content with such foals, or calves, or puppies as 
chance may send us? Nota bit of it. We are not so silly. We try 
him freely all round a whole large field of choice, and endeavour by 
crossing his own good qualities with the good qualities of various ac- 
credited mares or heifers to produce strains of diverse and well-mixed 
value, some of which will prove in the end more important than others 
In this way we get the advantage of different mixtures of blood, and 
don’t throw away all the fine characteristics of our sire upon a single set 
of characteristics in a single dam, which may or may not prove in the 
end the best and fullest complement of his particular nature. 


But when we get an exceptionally fine specimen of male humanity— 
a great cricketer, let us say, or a great tennis player, or a great thinker» 
or a great artist—a man remarkable for soundness of limb, or grace of 
movement, or strength of constitution, or tried excellence of brain, or 
beauty of form, or deftness of finger, or eloquence of speech, or power 
of song, or some moral and emotional sensibility—pray, what do we do 
with Aim? Why, we let him pick out haphazard any girl at random, 
however feeble, or gawky, or silly, or ugly, or clumsy, or stupid, or vulgar, 
or petty, or spiteful, or bad; and when once he has done so, we tie him 
down to her irrevocably, for better, for worse, to produce a single strain 
of diluted and homogeneous children, in whom his native excellences are 
masked and marred by Heaven knows what maternal ineptitudes and 
weaknesses. And just similarly (only ‘more so’) with the most beauti- 
ful, and vigorous, and able, and well-developed woman; let her parents 
marry her to no matter what rich fool, what undersized skimpling, what 
hereditary crétin, what ‘weak Sir Robert with his watery smile and 
educated whisker ’—then his she must be all the days of her life, and for 
him she must produce his feeble like in ten or a dozen tottering, narrow- 
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browed, gouty weanlings. We have reduced, in short, the union of our 
kind to the level of blind poker. 


Nay, even if the marriage is a successful one, as marriages go—even 
if the two persons thus joined together irrevocably have complementary 
qualities to one another, and produce in conjunction an excellent strain 
of humanity (which seldom happens), it may still be objected that this 
is not enough: we have wasted our two good marriageable units in 
producing a single uniform type, instead of trying them both freely hither 
and thither, to see what admirable and varied results we can get by 
infinite varying of the conditions of the experiment. Without at least 
freedom for such variety of experimentation, it is impossible to turn out 
the best results in the end for humanity. And as this is not merely a 
question of prize sheep and fat oxen, but a question of begetting the 
highest, finest, purest, strongest, sanest, healthiest, handsomest, and 
morally noblest citizens for the community that is to be, surely it is worth 
at least the trouble of a little free and open public inquiry. 


‘But you are degrading men and women to the level of animals!’ 
Nay, rather, I am claiming that at least as much pains should be taken 
in the begetting of our own kind as in the multiplication of cows or 
dogs or horses. It is you who think a system good enough for mankind 
which you would indignantly disclaim as too bad for King Charley 
spaniels, 


_ Now, it is clear that no mere ‘ eugenic’ system of marriage—that is 
to say, of permanent and strictly monogamic union—will ever get over 
the difficulty here suggested. Even if you were to have marriages 
managed, as Sir George Campbell would apparently manage them, by 
a board of examiners or a committee of the Royal Society, you would 
still have but a single strain from each sire and each mother, coupled 
arbitrarily together, besides leaving all the other problems of the 
relation unsolved, and introducing new ones which human nature would 
certainly soon get rid of, in the old familiar way, by cutting the Gordian 
knot, and breaking outright the most brittle of the Commandments. 


Such schemes, in fact, may look very well on paper, but they are not 


racticable. People wi// fall in love, in spite of your eugenics: and having 
Pp i I : § § 


fallen in love, they w#// follow the promptings of their own hearts (as 
they do at present), no matter how strictly you tie them up together 
with your boards of examiners. 
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Bear in mind what happened in a certain Swiss Canton. The autho- 
rities, on prudential grounds, sagely decided that nobody should marry 
till he had satisfied the Canton of his financial ability to provide for a 
wife and children. And nobody married accordingly. People simply 
dispensed with the ornamental ceremony. But children increased, out- 
side marriage, to such an alarming extent, that the Canton was com- 
pelled to repeal its ordinance. Expel Nature with a pitchfork—Horace, 
after all, had a great deal of reason. 


I have given elsewhere (in my little essay on ‘ Falling in Love’) some 
reasons for thinking, too, that nature and instinct are better guides in 
such matters than even Sir George Campbell and the Royal Society : so 
I need not here recapitulate my arguments. What we need indeed, is 
not more compulsion, more restriction, more artificial unions, more 
arbitrary interference, but more freedom, more latitude, more readjust- 
ment, more ease in following out the divine impulse of the moment, 
which is the voice of Nature within us, prompting us there and then (but 
not for a lifetime) to union with a predestined and appropriate comple- 
ment of our being. If there is anything sacred and divine in man 
surely it is the internal impetus which tells him at once, among a thou- 
sand of his kind, that this particular woman, and no other, is now and 
here the one best fitted to become with him the parent of a suitable 
offspring. If sexual selection among us is more discriminative, more 
specialized, more capricious, and more dainty than in any other species, 
is not that the very mark of our higher development, and does it not 
suggest to us that Nature herself, on these special occasions, is choosing 
for us anatomically the help most meet for us in our reproductive 
functions ? 


Nevertheless, in this matter, I insist upon being sternly practical. 
It is no use devising @ prior? schemes like Mr. Galton’s or Sir George 
Campbell’s—ideal round moulds—into which it would be impossible to 
cram or stuff our angularhuman nature within a thousand generations. 
Taking men and women as they are, with all their frailties and all their 
failings, all their good impulses and all their false prejudices, what chance 
is there within any reasonable time of any readjustment in the direction 
here indicated ? Remember, we have not now to deal with any vision- 
ary attempt, like Mr. Stead’s Social Purity movement, to crush out or 
ignore a powerful native impulse in human nature, or at least in male 
human nature—an impulse which could not be largely weakened with- 
out imperilling the very existence of our race in future. We have only 
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to ask, Is it probable that in the time to come men and women will 
voluntarily begin here and there, sporadically, so to readjust their 
natural relations in a manner pleasing to themselves, and satisfactory to 
their natural instincts, that something like the end here proposed may 
finally be achieved by slow development? In short, will Free Tem- 
porary Unions, or Free Relations with no definite union at all, tend to 
grow up side by side with marriage, or even ultimately with certain 
classes, to supersede marriage ; and if so, will they have in part the 
effect here suggested, of encouraging the production of the greatest 
number of sane and sound children by the best parents, all round, and 
discouraging the production of undesirable children by the mentally, 
morally, or physically deficient ? 


It cannot be denied that this question is now fairly confronting us. 
The Free Union is an actuality. It is a growing actuality. It is be- 
ginning to be recognized. It is almost becoming respectable. ‘ Advanced’ 
people are discussing ‘advanced’ schemes. The new communities in the 
west are laxer—that is to say, freer—in all these matters than the laggers 
in the east. All round we see that change is in progress. Whither will 


the change lead us blindfold? Is there any reason to suppose it may 


carry us in part in the general direction here indicated ? 


It sometimes seems so to me—though I am not enthusiastic about it 
like the advanced ladies. And here are my reasons for inclining to 
believe it. 


There has been of late years a great movement in England and 
America for the Higher Instruction of Women. Colleges have been 
opened ; High Schools have been started ; Senior Classics have been led 
like lambs to the slaughter ; our girls have been crammed with Mathe- 
matics like Strasbourg geese with Indian meal, till they are bursting with 
vast stocks of unassimilated knowledge. The raw material has been 
pushed in at one end of the mill with indiscriminate zeal, and has come 
out at the other, turned and shaped to pattern, with wooden regularity. 
All life and spontaneity, to be sure, has been crushed out in the process ; 
but no matter for that: our girls are now ‘highly cultivated. A few 
hundred pallid little Amy Levys sacrificed on the way are as nothing 
before the face of our fashionable Juggernaut. Newnham has slain 
its thousands, and Girton its tens of thousands ; the dark places of the 
earth are full of cruelty. But still, in spite of all its hideous and inhuman 
errors, ‘the movement’ has this at least of good augury in it—that now 
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for the first time in the history of the world, mankind has begun to think 
about the upbringing of its women. 


Unfortunately as yet, however, it has Thought but little. It is content 
with merely rushing haphazard into action—building schools and endow- 
ing colleges—before it has dreamt of taking the trouble to think at all, 
in the true sense of the word, upon the question. Nevertheless, now that 
the subject has once begun to attract public attention, is it not possible 
that some day some exceptional brain, profiting by the mistakes already 
made, and seeking to remedy them, might hit out the brilliant and 
original idea—paradoxical as it now sounds—of actually trying to 
Educate our women? And when I say educate, I mean it in precisely 
the same sense in which we always apply the word to men: to prepare 
them by due and equable training of all the faculties, bodily and mental, 
for the healthy and rational performance of the functions in life they will 
be called upon to exercise. Is it not conceivable—nay, even probable— 
that before many years are out some educational reformer may propose, 
instead of stuffing girls with Sophocles and examining them in the 
Rudiments of Faith and Religion till they are as flat as pancakes and as 
dry as broomsticks, a new and daring scheme—to develop their bodies 
in muscle, nerve, and organ ; to exercise their minds in logical reasoning ; 
and to instruct them in the main truths of the universe around them, and 
their own relations to it? May not our women yet be taught to under- 
stand their own body, and the light cast upon it by the analogy of other 
bodies ; their own mind, and the light cast upon it by the history and 
evolution of other minds ; the cosmos in which they live, and the pheno- 
mena, organic or inorganic, stellar or terrestrial, it presents to their view ; 
the society of which they are members, and the origin and development 
of its structure and functions? Such an Education of Women I firmly 
believe we may yet see; though I know Mrs. Grundy will fight tooth 
and nail in her very last ditch to prevent its ultimate realization. 


But you cannot have Education without having in the long run 
Emancipation as well. When you have given your women a training in 
gymnastic, music, hygiene, propadeutic; in logic, mathematics 
chemistry, physics; in astronomy, geology, biology, psychology ; in 
history, sociology, politics, economics ; in asthetics, ethics, and the appli- 
cation of all those to their own functions ; and when you have at the 
same time taught them how to play at games for pure love of them, 
while simultaneously encouraging their sense of fun and humour ; in 
short, when you have developed all sides of their nature equally, instead 
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of stuffing them with a few dry linguistic facts, and getting them to walk 
two and two abreast, in weary, dreary file along the Marine Parade— 
then, I venture to predict, you will inevitably find their education has 
emancipated them. 


Being myself one of those (if, indeed, the plural be admissible) who 
believe in the emancipation of woman, I am not afraid of this result ; on 
the contrary, I hail the prospect with effusion. At present to be sure, 
very few men, and no women, believe in emancipation. Nevertheless, 
progress is steadily though unconsciously being made in that direction. 
The Instruction of Women, which aims, not at equable development of 
mind and body, but at one-sided overloading of the memory with dry 
details of language, and which succeeds, not in practising the intellect, 
but in cramping and thwarting it, so as to produce in the end an un- 
wholesome mind in a stunted body—the Instruction of Women must 
nevertheless in the end give place, assuredly, to the Education of Women : 
and when Education comes, why Emancipation cannot be far distant. 
Women will then be as gods, having eaten of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. The keys of ethics, of history, of sociology, of economics, 
will be in their hands to unlock the problem of their sex’s destiny. It 
will no longer be possible for man to persuade them in their blindness 
that their absolute subjection to, and appropriation by, one single lord 
and master is a necessary corner-stone of all social order. It will no 
longer be possible for men to persuade them that marriage, which sprang 
from capture and slavery, and which crystallizes in its very form the 
brutal selfishness and jealousy of the stronger sex, is an element of 
eternal and immutable morality. They will see that our existing system, 
instead of being, as its apologists always hypocritically pretend, a pure 
system of marriage alone, is really a joint system of marriage and pro- 
stitution, in which the second element is a necessary corollary and safe- 
guard of the first. And they will begin to inquire how far it is right of 
them to sacrifice so many of their own sex to man’s unhappy collective 
need, merely in order that they may hand over the remainder, bound 
hand and foot, to man’s unreasonable individual despotism. 


Before we go on to inquire what effect upon the children—the really 
important element of the problem—such emancipation is likely to have, 
let us step aside for a moment to look at two other growing tendencies 
of our race which will also affect the sex-relations and parental-relations 
of the not very distant future in England and America. 
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The first is this. I agree with Mr. Walter Besant that a movement 
exists at the present day towards the Endowment of the Daughter. Primo- 
geniture and the greater birthright of boys over girls are beginning to break 
down by slow degrees among us. Right reason and the democratic in- 
stinct are making our fathers gradually realize the truth that daughters 


need endowment far more than sons, and that justice therefore demands 


endowment for them, as the weaker, as the less self-supporting, and as 
the class on whom the chief burden of child-bearing must necessarily fall. 
Even already, the spinster with a modest competence is a great and 
growing fact in our midst ; in the future, I believe, as prudence becomes 
commoner, and elementary ethics force themselves an opening wedge- 
wise into the dense mass of Philistine English thought, the Endowment 
of the Daughter will grow more and more habitual, and the woman with 
a little money of her own will be a common object of the country in the 
middle and upper classes—the classes, that is to say, who form and im- 
pose the accepted moral standard upon the entire community. 


And the second is this. Besides the fact that more and more women 
are living every day upon realized property bequeathed to them by their 
parents, there is the converse fact that more and more women are every 
day earning their own livelihood. Much as this return to the barbaric 
condition is to be deplored in many ways, and transitory as the phase it 
represents will probably be among us (for in the end, every sound woman 
must surely be utilized in the community as an efficient mother of two 
or three effective children ; and in the end, equally, as Comte rightly 
saw, every nursing mother must surely be supported by the voluntary 
exertions of some or all of the male members of the state) yet for the 
time being, while it still lasts, this exceptional and anomalous condition 
of things is not without its uses as a reconstructive factor. For the self- 
supporting woman is free and independent. Owing nothing to any man, 
it is not likely she will go on accepting without a murmur for an indefinite 
period, the unproved dogma of man’s natural right to monopolize indi- 
vidually whatever member of her sex he can buy or acquire for himself, 
without appeal or chance of revision. Already, indeed, the self-supporting 
woman is beginning to assert her individual freedom. She tramps about 
the world alone, all unmarried as she is, with neither protector nor 
chaperon. She sets at naught the stringent laws of matron-made etiquette. 
She goes on walking tours. She lives where she likes, and dines where 
she chooses. As often as not, she has rooms in Gower Street, and spends 
her holiday by herself in a hotel at Florence. She is even beginning to 
demand a latch-key. There are London chambers, erected for her special 
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benefit, in which she has actually claimed and already obtained that 
masculine privilege. And when once you begin to give your women a 
latch-key, trust me, you may feel sure that the moral order, based on 
marriage by capture and the slavery of the wife, is tottering, all unbeknown, 
to its rotten foundations. 


All this, too, before woman is educated, before woman is emancipated ! 


What will happen, then, when you have educated, and emancipated as 


well, your endowed daughter or your journalist sister? Is it credible 
that she will swallow without examination your unproved assumption 
that the restriction of one woman to one man, for ever and a day, is 
naturally and necessarily a better arrangement than any otherarrangement 
human ingenuity can devise? Is it credible that she will still meekly 
submit to your man-made regulations as to the nature of the relations 
into which alone she may ‘ respectably’ enter with the opposite sex? I 
trow not. A new public opinion, the free public opinion of the free 
members of her own sex, will begin to grow up, and will alone influence 
her in her ideas of what is and what is not lawful and right in sexual 
fellowship. 


Long ago in Jamaica it struck me as a general principle of human 
nature (well illustrated among the negresses in that island, and among 
many of our own north country factory girls) that wherever, through 
large areas or classes together, economic conditions are such as enable 
the woman to support her own children, on her own earnings, or out of 
her own means, there marriage ceases to be the necessary rule for the 
sex, and the bearing of illegitimate children is no longer an offence 
against the unwritten moral law of the community. In other words, 
women will please themselves, and set man-made rules of propriety at 
defiance, wherever they can afford to do so with impunity, and to form 
their own sexual public opinion. And this even among coarse, unedu- 
cated, uneynancipated classes. How much more, then, will free and 
educated women, left to form their own standards unrestricted by the 
pure light of reason, choose out for themselves the partners who most 
absolutely fulfil their own highest moral, mental, and physical ideal, 
regardless of any obsolete artificial regulation or priestly restriction to 
the contrary! How much more will they refuse to be tied for life to 
any one man without possibility of reasserting their freedom ; to be 
bought and sold in the open market; to be chained eternally to a 
drunkard, a sot, a weakling, or an idiot ; and how much more will they 
insist that, if they consent to become mothers in Israel at all, they will 
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become mothers of sane and beautiful and healthy children, the offspring 
of noble and high-spirited and attractive men! 


This ideal of motherhood, I believe, under such conditions would soon 
crystallize into a religious duty. The free and educated woman, herself 
most often sound, sane, and handsome, would feel it incumbent upon her, 
if she brought forth children for the State at all, to bring them forth in 
her own image, and by union with a sympathetic and appropriate father. 
Instead of yielding up her freedom irrevocably to any one man, she would 
jealously guard it as in trust for the community, and would use her 
maternity as a precious gift to be sparingly employed for public purposes, 
though always in accordance with instinctive promptings, to the best ad- 
vantage of the future offspring. If conscious of failure in any important 
maternal quality—be it in physique, in constitution, in mind, or in 
character—she would resolve, while freely using all her functions asa 
woman, never to employ her functions as a mother—never to impose 
upon the State undesirable citizens, or upon her children the burden of 
a feeble heredity. If conscious,on the other hand, of possessing valuable 
and desirable maternal qualities, she would employ them to the best 
advantage for the State and for her own offspring, by freely commingling 
them in various directions with the noblest paternal qualities of the men 
who most attracted her higher nature. And surely a woman who had 
reached such an elevated ideal of the duties of sex as that would feel she 
was acting far more right in becoming the mother of a child by this 
splendid athlete, by that profound thinker, by that nobly-moulded 
Adonis, by that high-souled poet, than in tying herself down for life to 
this rich old dotard, to that feeble young lord, to this gouty invalid, to 
that’ wretched drunkard, to become the mother of a long family of 
scrofulous idiots, Which course is in the end the more truly respectable ? 
Which motive is in the last resort the more truly respect-worthy ? 


Is it not an honour for any woman to have been loved by Shelley? 
Is it not an honour for any woman to have brought into the world a son 
by a Newton or a Goethe? Is it not a disgrace to be tied for life to a 
Quilp? Is it not a desecration even to prostitute oneself in marriage to 
the average money-grubbing British Mr. Bultitude? The free woman 
will choose which lord she shall serve. And do you think her choice will 
be for the colonial broker ? 


‘But all this is impracticable—you can never bring it about. As a 
system for humanity at large, oh, no ; not for a thousand years; but as 
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an occasional variation, modifying and heightening the general moral 
standard, oh, yes ; decidedly; it is done already; it is even now upon 
us. It is a stage in the process whereby the support of the women of 
the community will be transferred from the shoulders of individual men 
to those of men generally, by which means alone can woman gain her 
ultimate freedom. There have been in the past and there are even now 
among us a few educated and emancipated women. It is true they did 
not come, they do not come, from Girton and Lady Margaret. They 
have educated themselves ; they are not dry sticks, turned out to pattern 
—not feminine prigs, but vivid, original, active, energetic, thinking 
creatures. And such women as these—our Mary Wollstonecrafts, our 
Mary Godwins, our George Sands, our George Eliots—have one and all 
shown themselves supremely contemptuous of man-made or slave-made 
ethics. They have gone where they would, and followed their own 
divine internal promptings. They have known that a Shelley or a Chopin 
was better worth loving than a fat, complacent, sleepy-headed bourgeois, 
These are the people who point the way for humanity ; the mass slowly 
follows the finger-post of genius. True, the emancipated women have 
never yet largely modified the moral standard, because they are too few 
and too isolated to leaven the whole lump ; so they were ‘ not in society.’ 
But nowadays they are becoming every day more numerous, and even 
‘society’ itself, in a certain left-handed way, is beginning to recognize 
them. It asks them to its crushes. To mention living instances would 
be invidious, but everybody who has closely watched the signs of the 
times will recollect and supply a dozen names at once from the tablets of 
his memory. 


And when women are more soundly brought up and more physically 


educated ; when their natural instincts are developed by healthy sports, 


and allowed free play in fuller social intercourse ; when the scales have 
fallen from their eyes in ethical matters, and they have begun to think 
and reason instead of blindly swallowing whatever Authority tells them 
—do you believe the self-supporting woman or the endowed girl will go 
on for ever contentedly selling herself to empty-headed fools, or con- 
tentedly acquiescing in the disuse of her own highest feminine functions 
through enforced spinsterhood? No, indeed. All experience shows us 
she will do nothing of the sort. She will make her own choice and guide 
her own life in the way that seems good to her. She will follow her own 
highest ideal, and refuse to be misled by any specious argument-monger- 
ing. She will form her own code of public opinion. She will take the 
noblest and purest man she can get, and become by him the parent of 
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sound and beautiful offspring. Then our best fathers and our best 
mothers will no longer run the risk of being thrown away in vain, and a 
practical system of eugenics, or nature’s own plan of distinctive selection, 
will have automatically established itself. 


Of course it will be long in coming; for men have so moulded 
women to their own will that a woman of independent mind is a great 
rarity. How could it be otherwise ? Men have only married and made 
mothers of the ‘nice girls’ who had no craving for freedom ; while the 
best and freest women have died unwed or gone to the bad hopelessly. 
But it may come in the end for all that—when our women are 
educated. 


This paper has already spun itself out to an inordinate length ; but 
I will not curtail one word of it; for every sentence so far has been 
necessary to explain my point of view and to guard against misappre- 
hension. Instead of docking it, indeed, I will even add two further 
caveats, directed at two distinct orders of probable criticism. 


Caveat number one is politely addressed to the intelligent reader. Now 
do not, proverbially Courteous and Candid One, go away with the idea 
that I have been proposing any general solution of the Great Social 
Problem. I have been doing nothing of the sort. I know too well the 
infinite intricacies and difficulties of the subject to think of tackling it 
in so light-hearted a fashion, This is a mere practical side-light cast on 
a moment of time,—an attempt to determine how far certain indefinite 
movements now in progress are likely to affect the future of sex relations 
among a particular caste and under a single minor aspect. We have been 
confining our attention toa limited class and a peculiar grade of society. 
True, it is the class which contains our best human raw material, the 
people whose race we would most wish to see perpetuated, the people 
who ultimately set the tone to the whole—the tuning-forks of humanity: 
but numerically, of course, it is a very unimportant fraction, a neglect- 
able quantity. If things in the future turn out as [ believe they will 
among the most cultivated families, then a tiny beginning will have been 
made towards the slow evolution of a new social order. But that is all. 
Philistia will not fall like the walls of Jericho for the blowing of trumpets. 
The Lord himself could not subdue the inhabitants of the cities of the 
plain, because they had chariots of iron. Don’t go away and affix a 
label (probably a wrong one) to my poor small opinions here very im- 
perfectly expressed upon a mere side-issue. Don’t pretend I want to 
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shift the burden of the maintenance of children from the father to the 
mother. I never dreamt of such a shifting. On the contrary, I hold 
that recognition of paternal responsibility, paternal duty, and paternal 
guardianship is the keystone of the position. Remember, what I have to 
say comes in the end merely to this—that in the future we shall perhaps 
have a few more George Eliots and a few less Dorotheas than formerly ; 
that an increasing number of women, as they become educated and 
emancipated, will follow in the path that educated and emancipated 
women have trod already before them—and will possibly even be a little 
less tabooed for it. Please don’t turn this humble expression of a 
historical forecast into a general running a-muck at the entire con- 
stituted system of European morality. The emancipated will only 
point the way along which humanity in the end may slowly travel. 


Caveat number two is flung, in anticipation of hostile criticism, point- 
blank at the head of the paid newspaper cynic. You, my friend, will of 
course sneer good-humouredly through twelve hundred words, common 
leader measure, at this poor little outburst of mine. I know what you 
will say beforehand: I could say it myself if any able editor chose to 
bespeak two columns of chaff from me, anent my own article, at two 
guineas a column. I am an old hand at journalism, and I know how to 
fall upon it. Orders to be addressed, care of the Editor, to this office. 
You will say, of course, it is all very zaif and all very funny: you will 
hint that poets and athletes have a good time coming whenever my 
promised millennium sets in—oh, what bouquets and dz/lets-doux /—and 
you will comically deplore the supposed bachelorhood (invented by 
yourself) of the good Philistine soul, in my world to come, who happens 
to be neither a philosopher nor a tennis-player. Well, make merry as 
you will: the question is, will it come or won’t it? The future is always 
laughable: the prophet lays himself always open to ridicule. And 
ridicule, we know, kills at a thousand paces: indeed, you needn’t even 
hit at all, if only you aim somewhere in the same direction, at some 
absurd little scarecrow you have yourself dressed up to imitate your 
opponent. But killing the prophet is not quite the same thing, after all, 
as disproving his prophecy. The Holy Office might have burned Galileo, 
but the world would have gone on moving through all time for all that 
E pur si muovera. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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The Deadlock in DarBiniom ’ 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


T the close of my article in last month’s number 
of THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, I said I would 
in this month’s issue show why the opponents 
of Charles-Darwinism believe the effects of habits 
acquired during the lifetime of a parent to pro- 
duce an effect on their subsequent offspring, in 
spite of the fact that we can rarely find the effect 
in any one generation, or even in several suffi- 
ciently marked to arrest our attention. 

I will now show that offspring can be, and 
not very infrequently is, affected by occurrences 
that have produced a deep impression on the 

parent organism—the effect produced on the offspring being such as 
leaves no doubt that it is to be connected with the impression produced 
on the parent. Having thus established the general proposition, } will 


1Mr. J. T. Cunningham, of the Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, has called 
my attention to the fact that I have ascribed to Professor Ray Lankester a criticism on 
Mr. Wallace's remarks upon the eyes of certain flat-fish, which Professor Ray Lankester was, in 
reality, only adopting—with full acknowledgment—from Mr. Cunningham. Mr. Cunningham 
has left it to me whether to correct my omission publicly or not, but he would so plainly prefer my 
doing so that I consider myself bound to insert this note. Curiously enough I find that in my 
book ‘ Evolution Old and New’ I gave what Lamarck actually said upon the eyes of flat-fish, and 
having been led to return to the subject may as well quote his words. He wrote :— 

‘ Need—always occasioned by the circumstances in which an animal is placed, and followed 
by sustained efforts at gratification—can not only modify an organ—that is to say, augment or 
reduce it—but can change its position when the case requires its removal. 

‘Ocean fishes have occasion to see what is on either side of them, and have their eyes 
accordingly placed on either side of their head. Some fishes, however, have their abode near 
coasts on submarine banks and inclinations, and are thus forced to flatten themselves as much as 
possible in order to get as near as they can to the shore. In this situation they receive more light 
Jrom above than from below, and find it necessary to pay attention to whatever happens to be 
above them ; this need has involved the displacement of their eyes, which now take the remarkable 
position which we observe in the case of soles, turbots, plaice, &c. The transfer of position is 
not even yet complete in the case of these fishes, and the eyes are not, therefore, symmetrically 
placed ; but they are so with the skait, whose head and whole body are equally disposed on either 
side a longitudinal section. Hence the eyes of this fish are placed symmetrically upon the 
uppermost side.’—‘ Philosophie Zoologigue,’ tom. i., pp. 250, 251. Edition M. Martins. 
aris, 1879. 
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proceed to the more particular one—that habits, involving use and 
disuse of special organs, with the modifications of structure thereby 
engendered, produce also an effect upon offspring, which, though seldom 
perceptible as regards structure in a single, or even in several generations, 
is nevertheless capable of being accumulated in successive generations 
till it amounts to specific and generic difference. I have found the first 
point as much as I can treat within the limits of this present article, and 
will avail myself of the hospitality of THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW next 
month to deal with the second. 


The proposition which I have to defend is one which no one till 
recently would have questioned, and even now, those who look most 
askance at it do not venture to dispute it unreservedly ; they every now 
and then admit it as conceivable, and even in some cases probable ; never- 
theless they seek to minimise it, and to make out that there is little or 
no connection between the great mass of the cells of which the body is 
composed, and those cells that are alone capable of reproducing the 
entire organism. The tendency isto assign to these last’a life of their 
own, apart from, and unconnected with that of the other cells of the 
body, and to cheapen all evidence that tends to prove any response on 
their part to the past history of the individual, and hence ultimately of 
the race. 


Professor Weismann is the foremost exponent of those who take this 
line. He has naturally been welcomed by English Charles-Darwinians ; 
for if his view can be sustained then it can be contended that use and 
disuse produce no transmissible effect, and the ground is cut from under 
ILamarck’s feet ; if, on the other hand, his view is unfounded, the 
Lamarckian reaction, already strong, will gain still further strength. . 
The issue, therefore, is important, and is being fiercely contested by 
those who have invested their all of reputation for discernment in 
Charles-Darwinian securities. 


Professor Weismann’s theory is, that at every new birth a part of the 
substance which proceeds from parents and which goes to form the new 
embryo is not used up in forming the new animal, but remains apart to 
generate the germ-cells—or perhaps I should say ‘ germ-plasm ’—which 
the new animal itself will in due course issue. 


Contrasting the generally received view with his own, Professor 
Weismann says that according to the first of these ‘the organism 
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produces germ-cells afresh again and again, and that it produces them 
entirely from its own substance.’ While by the second ‘the germ-cells 
are no longer looked upon as the product of the parent’s body, at least 
as far as their essential part—the specific germ-plasm—is concerned ; they 
are rather considered as something which is to be placed in contrast 
with the fout ensemble of the cells which make up the parent’s body, and 
the germ-cells of succeeding generations stand in a similar relation to 
one another as a series of generations of unicellular organisms arising 


by a continued process of cell-division.” 
On another page he writes :- 


‘I believe that heredity depends upon the fact that a small portion 
of the effective substance of the germ, the germ-plasm, remains un- 
changed during the development of the ovum into an organism, and 
that this part of the germ-plasm serves as a foundation from which the 
germ-cells of the new organism are produced. There is, therefore, 
continuity of the germ-plasm from one generation to another. One 
might represent the germ-plasm by the metaphor of a long creeping 
root-stock from which plants arise at intervals, these latter representing 


the individuals of successive generations.” 


Mr. Wallace, who does not appear to have read Professor Weismann’s 
essays themselves, but whose remarks are, no doubt, ultimately derived 
from the sequel to the passage just quoted from page 266 of Professor 
Weismann’s book, contends that the impossibility of the transmission of 
acquired characters, follows as a logical result from Professor Weismann’s 
theory, inasmuch as the molecular structure of the germ-plasm that will 
go to form any succeeding generation is already predetermined within 
the still unformed embryo of its predecessor ; ‘and Weismann,’ continues 
Mr. Wallace, ‘holds that there are no facts which really prove that 
acquired characters can be inherited, although their inheritance has, by 
most writers, been considered so probable as hardly to stand in need of 


direct proof.’ 


Professor Weismann, in passages too numerous to quote, shows that 
he recognizes this necessity, and acknowledges that the non-transmission 
of acquired characters ‘ forms the foundation of the views’ set forth in 
his book, p. 291. 


1 ‘Essays on Heredity,’ &c., Oxford, 1889, p. 172. 2 Tbid. p. 266. 


3 ‘Darwinism,’ 1889, p. 439. 
E 2 
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Professor Ray Lankester does not commit himself absolutely to this 
view, but lends it support by saying (Vature, December 12, 1889): ‘ It 
is hardly necessary to say that it has never yet been shown experimen- 


tally that anything acquired by one generation is transmitted to the next 
(putting aside diseases).’ 


Mr. Romanes, writing in Mature, March 13, 1890, and opposing 
certain details of Professor Weismann’s theory, so far supports it as to say 
that ‘there is the gravest possible doubt lying against the supposition 
that any really inherited decrease is due to the inherited effects of disuse.’ 
The ‘gravest possible doubt’ should mean that Mr. Romanes regards it 
as a moral certainty that disuse has no transmitted effect in reducing an 
organ, and it should follow that he holds use to have no transmitted 
effect in its development. The sequel, however, makes me uncertain 
how far Mr. Romanes intends this, and I would refer the reader to 
the article which Mr. Romanes has just published on Weismann in the 
Contemporary Review for this current month. 


The burden of Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s controversy with the Duke of 
Argyll (see Mature, January 16, 1890, e¢ seg.), was that there was no 
evidence in support of the transmission of any acquired modification. 
The orthodoxy of science, therefore, must be held as giving at any rate a 
provisional support to Professor Weismann, but all of them, including 
even Professor Weismann himself, shrink from committing themselves to 
the opinion that the germ-cells of any organisms remain in all cases 
unaffected by the events that occur to the other cells of the same 
organism, and until they do this they have knocked the bottom out of 
their case. 


From among the passages in which Professor Weismann himself 
shows a desire to hedge I may take the following from page 170 of his 
book :— 


‘I am also far from asserting that the germ-plasm which, as I hold, 
is transmitted as the basis of heredity from one generation to another 
is absolutely unchangeable or totally uninfluenced by forces residing 
in the organism within which it is transformed into germ-cells. I am 
also compelled to admit it as conceivable that organisms may exert 
a modifying influence upon their germ-cells, and even that such a 
process is to a certain extent inevitable. The nutrition and growth 
of the individual must exercise some influence upon its germ-cells... .’ 
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Professor Weismann does indeed go on to say that this in- 
fluence must be extremely slight, but we do not care how slight the 
changes produced may be provided they exist and can be transmitted. 
On an earlier page (p. 101) he said in regard to, variations generally 
that we should not expect to find them conspicuous ; their frequency 
would be enough, if they could be accumulated. The same applies 
here if stirring events that occur to the somatic cells can produce any 
effect at all on offspring. A very small effect provided it can be repeated 
and accumulated in successive generations is all that even the most 
exacting Lamarckian will ask for. 


Having now made the reader acquainted with the position taken ‘by 
the leading Charles-Darwinian authorities, I will return to Professor 
Weismann himself, who declares that the transmission of acquired 
characters ‘at first sight certainly seems necessary,’ and that ‘it appears 
rash to attempt to dispense with its aid. He continues:— 


‘Many phenomena only appear to be intelligible if we assume the 
hereditary transmission of such acquired characters as the changes which 
we ascribe to the use and disuse of particular organs, or to the direct 
influence of climate. Furthermore, how can we explain instinct as 
hereditary habit, unless it has gradually arisen by the accumulation 
through heredity of habits which were practised in succeeding genera- 


tions ?’! 


I may say in passing that Professor Weismann appears to suppose 
that the view of instinct just given is part of the Charles-Darwinian 
system, for on p. 389 of his book he says ‘that many observers had 
followed Darwin in explaining them [instincts] as inherited habits.’ 
This was not Mr. Darwin’s own view of the matter. He wrote :— 


‘If we suppose any habitual action to become inherited—and I think 
it can be shown that this does sometimes happen—then the resemblance 
between what originally was a habit and an instinct becomes so close as 
not to be distinguished. . . . But it would be the most serious error to 
suppose that the greater number of instincts have been acquired by 
habit in one generation, and then transmitted by inheritance to suc- 
ceeding generations. It can be ciearly shown that the most wonderful 
instincts with which we are acquainted, namely, those of the hive’ bee 
and of many ants, could not possibly have been thus acquired.’—[‘ Origin 
of Species,’ ed. 1, 1859, p. 209.] 

YP, 83. 
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Again we read: ‘Domestic instincts are sometimes spoken of as 
actions which have become inherited solely from long-continued and 
inherited habit, but this, I think, is not true.—J/d. p. 214. 


Again: ‘I am surprised that no one has brought forward this de- 
monstrative case of neuter insects against the well-known doctrine of 
inherited habit as advanced by Lamarck.’—[‘ Origin of Species,’ ed. 1872, 


p. 233.] 


I am not aware that Lamarck advanced the doctrine that instinct 
is inherited habit, but he may have done so in some work that I have 
not seen. 


It is true, as | have more than once pointed out, that in the later 
editions of the ‘Origin of Species’ it is no longer ‘the most serious’ 
error to refer instincts generally to inherited habit, but it still remains 
‘a serious error,’ and this slight relaxation of severity does not warrant 
Professor Weismann in ascribing to Mr. Darwin an opinion which he 
emphatically condemned. His tone, however, is so off-hand that those 
who have little acquaintance with the literature of evolution would 
hardly guess that he is not much better informed on this subject than 
themselves. 


Returning to the inheritance of acquired characters, Professor Weis- 
mann says that this has never been proved either by means of direct 
observation or by experiment. ‘It must be admitted,’ he writes, ‘that 
there are in existence numerous descriptions of cases which tend to 
prove that such mutilations as the loss of fingers, the sears of wounds, 
&c., are inherited by the offspring, but in these descriptions the previous 
history is invariably obscure, and hence the evidence loses all scientific 
value. 


The experiments of M. Brown-Séquard throw so much light upon 
the question at issue that I will quote at some length from the summary 
given by Mr. Darwin in his ‘ Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication.’* Mr. Darwin writes :— 


‘With respect to the inheritance of structures mutilated by injuries 
or altered by disease, it was until lately difficult to come to any definite 
conclusion.’ [Then follow several cases in which mutilations practised 


1 Vol. 1. p. 467 &c. Ed. 1875. 
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for many generations are not found to be transmitted.] ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing, continues Mr. Darwin, ‘the above several negative cases, we now 
possess conclusive evidence that the effects of operations are sometimes 
inherited. Dr. Brown-Séquard gives the following summary of his 
observations on guinea-pigs, and this summary is so important that I 
will quote the whole: 





tst. Appearance of epilepsy in animals born of parents having been rendered epileptic by an 
injury to the spinal cord. 

2nd. Appearance of epilepsy also in animals born of parents having been rendered epileptic 
by the section of the sciatic nerve. 

3rd. A change in the shape of the ear in animals born of parents in which such a change was 
the effect of a division cf the cervical sympathetic nerve. 

4th. Partial closure of the eyelids in animals born of parents in which that state of the eyelids 
had been caused either by the section of the cervical sympathetic nerve or the removal of the 
superior cervical ganglion. 

5th. Exophthalmia in animals born of parents in which an injury to the restiform body had 
produced that protrusion of the eyeball. This interesting fact I have witnessed a good many 
times, and I have seen the transmission of the morbid state of the eye-continue through four 
generations. In these animals modified by heredity, the two eyes generally protruded, although 
in the parents usually only one showed exophthalmia, the lesion having been made in most cases 
only on one of the corpora restiformia. 

6th. Hematoma and dry gangrene of the ears in animals born of parents in which these ear- 
alterations had been caused by an injury to the restiform body near the nib of the calamus. 

7th. Absence of two toes out of three of the hind leg, and sometimes of the three in animals 
whose parents had eaten up their hind-leg toes which had become anesthetic from a section of 
the sciatic nerve alone, or of that nerve and also of the crural. Sometimes instead of complete 
absence of the toes, only a part of one, or two, or three was missing in the young, although in 
the parent not only the toes but the whole foot was absent (partly eaten off, partly destroyed by 
inflammation, ulceration, or gangrene). 

8th. Appearance of various morbid states of the skin and hair of the neck and face in animals 
born of parents having had similar alterations in the same parts as effects of an injury to the 
sciatic nerve. 


‘It should be especially observed that Brown-Séquard has bred 
during thirty years many thousand guinea-pigs from animals which had 
not been operated upon, and not one of these manifested the epileptic 
tendency. Nor has he ever seen a guinea-pig born without toes, which 
was not the offspring of parents which had gnawed off their own toes 
owing to the sciatic nerve having been divided. Of this latter fact 
thirteen instances were carefully recorded, and a greater number were 
seen; yet Brown-Séquard speaks of this as among the rarer forms of 
inheritance. It is a still more interesting fact— 


‘that the sciatic nerve in the congenitally toeless animal has inherited the power of passing 
through all the different morbid states which have occurred in one of its parents from the time of 
the division till after its reunion with the peripheric end, It is not, therefore, simply the power 
of performing an action that is inherited, but the power of performing a whole series of actions 
in a certain order.’ , 
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‘In most of the cases of inheritance recorded by Brown-Séquard, 
only one of the two parents had been operated upon, and was affected. 
He concludes by expressing his belief that “what is transmitted is the 
morbid state of the nervous system” due to the operation performed on 
the parent.’ 


Mr. Darwin proceeds to give other instances of inherited effects of 
mutilations :— 


‘With the horse there seems hardly a doubt that bony exostoses on 
the legs, caused by too much travelling on hard roads, are inherited. 
Blumenbach records the case of a man who had his little finger on the 
right hand almost cut off, and which in consequence grew crooked, and 
his sons had the same finger on the same hand similarly crooked. A 
soldier fifteen years before his marriage lost his left eye from purulent 
ophthalmia, and his two sons were microphthalmic on the same side.’ 


The late Professor Rolleston, whose competence as an observer no 
one is likely to dispute, gave Mr. Darwin two cases as having fallen 
under his own notice, one of a man whose knee had been severely 
wounded, and whose child was born with the same spot marked or 
scarred, and the other of one who was severely cut upon the cheek, and 
whose child was born scarred in the same place. Mr. Darwin’s con- 
clusion was that ‘the effects of injuries, especially when followed by 
disease, or perhaps exclusively when thus followed, are occasionally 
inherited.’ 


Let us now see what Professor Weismann has to say against this. 
He writes :— 


‘ The only cases worthy of discussion are the well-known experiments 
upon guinea-pigs conducted by the French physiologist Brown-Séquard. 
But the explanation of his results is, in my opinion, open to discus- 
sion. In these cases we have to do with the apparent transmission 
of artificially produced malformations. . . . All these effects were 
said to be transmitted to descendants as far as the fifth or sixth 
generation. 


‘But we must inquire whether these cases are really due to heredity, 
and not to simple infection. In the case of epilepsy, at any rate, it is 
easy to imagine that the passage of some specific organism through the 
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reproductive cells may take place, as in the case of syphilis. We are, 
however, entirely ignorant of the nature of the former disease. This 
suggested explanation may not perhaps apply to the other cases; but 
we must remember that animals which have been subjected to such 
severe operations upon the nervous system have sustained a great shock, 
and if they are capable of breeding it is only probable that they will 
produce weak descendants, and such as are easily affected by disease. 
Such a result does not, however, explain why the offspring should suffer 
from the same disease as that which was artificially induced in the 
parents. But this does not appear to have been by any means in- 
variably the case. Brown-Séquard himself says—‘“ The changes in the 
eye of the offspring were of a very variable nature, and were only 
occasionally exactly similar to those observed in the parents.” 


‘There is no doubt, however, that these experiments demand care- 
ful consideration, but before they can claim scientific recognition, they 
must be subjected to rigid criticism as to the precautions taken, the 
nature and number of the control experiments, &c. 


‘Up to the present time such necessary conditions have not been 
sufficiently observed. The recent experiments themselves are only de- 
scribed in short preliminary notices, which, as regards their accuracy, the 
possibility of mistake, the precautions taken, and the exact succession of 
individuals affected, afford no data on which a scientific opinion can be 
founded.’ 


The line Professor Weismann takes, therefore, is to discredit the facts 
—yet on a later page we find that the experiments have since been 
repeated by Obersteiner, ‘who has described them in a very exact and 
unprejudiced manner, and that ‘the fact’—(I imagine that Professor 
Weismann intends ‘the facts’)—‘ cannot be doubted.’ 


On a still later page, however, we read :— 
b= ee b 


‘If, for instance, it could be shown that artificial mutilation spon- 
taneously re-appears in the offspring with sufficient frequency to 
exclude all possibilities of chance, then such proof [ze., that acquired 
characters can be transmitted] would be forthcoming. The transmission 
of mutilations has been frequently asserted, and has been even recently 
again brought forward, but all the supposed instances have broken down 
when carefully examined,’ p. 390. 
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Here, then, we are told that proof of the occasional transmission of 
mutilations, would be sufficient to establish the fact, but on 267 we 
find that no single fact is known which really proves that acquired 
characters can be transmitted, ‘for ‘the ascertained facts which seem to 
point to the transmission of artificially produced diseases cannot be con- 
sidered as proof. {Italics mine.] Perhaps; but it was mutilation in 
many cases that Professor Weismann practically admitted to have been 
transmitted when he declared that Obersteiner had verified Brown- 
Séquard’s experiments. 


That Professor Weismann recognises the vital importance to his own 
theory of the question whether or no mutilations can be transmitted under 
any circumstances, is evident from a passage on p. 425 of his work, on 
which he says: ‘It can hardly be doubted that mutilations are acquired 
characters ; they do not arise from any tendency contained in the germ, 
but are merely the reaction of the body under certain external influences. 


They are, as I have recently expressed it, purely somatogenetic charac- 


ters—viz. characters which emanate from the body (soma) only, as 
opposed to the germ-cells; they are, therefore, characters that do not 
arise from the germ itself. 


‘If mutilations must necessarily be transmitted’ [which no one that 
I know of has maintained], ‘or even if they might occasionally be 
transmitted, [which cannot, I imagine, be reasonably questioned] ‘a 
powerful support would be given to the Lamarckian principle, and the 
transmission of functional hypertrophy or atrophy would thus become 
highly probable.’ 


I have not found any further attempt in Professor Weismann’s book 
to deal with the evidence adduced by Mr. Darwin to show that mutila- 
tions if followed by diseases are sometimes inherited,and I must leave it 
to the reader to determine how far Professor Weismann has shown 
reason for rejecting Mr. Darwin’s conclusion. I do not, however, dwell 
upon these facts now as evidence of a transmitted change of bodily 
form, or of instinct due to use and disuse or habit—what they prove is 
that the germ-cells within the parent’s body do not stand apart from the 
other cells of the body so completely as Professor Weismann would have 
us believe, but that, as Professor Hering, of Prague, has aptly said, they 
echo with more or less frequency and force to the profounder impres- 


sions made upon other cells. * 
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I may say that Professor Weismann does not more cavalierly wave 
aside the mass of evidence collected by Mr. Darwin and a host of other 
writers, to the effect that mutilations are sometimes inherited, than does 
Mr. Wallace, who says that, ‘as regards mutilations, it is generally 
admitted that they are not inherited, and there is ample evidence on 
this point.’ It is indeed generally admitted that mutilations, when not 
followed by disease, are very rarely, if ever, inherited ; and Mr. Wallace’s 
appeal to the ‘ample evidence’ which he alleges to exist on this head 
is much as though he should say that there is ample evidence to show 
that the days are longer in summer than in winter. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he 
continues, ‘a few cases of apparent inheritance of mutilations have been 
recorded, and these, if trustworthy, are difficulties in the way of the 
theory.’ .... ‘The often-quoted case of a disease induced by mutila- 
tion being inherited (Brown-Séquard’s epileptic guinea-pigs) has been 
discussed by Professor Weismann and shown not to be conclusive. 
The mutilation itself—a section of certain nerves—was never inherited, 
but the resulting epilepsy, or a general state of weakness, deformity, or 
sores, was sometimes inherited. It is, however, possible that the mere 
injury introduced and encouraged the growth of certain microbes, which, 
spreading through the organism, sometimes reached the germ-cells, and 
thus transmitted a diseased condition to the offspring.’ ? 


I suppose a microbe which made guinea-pigs eat their toes off was 
communicated to the germ-cells of an unfortunate guinea-pig which had 
been already microbed by it, and made the offspring bite its toes off too. 
The microbe has a good deal to answer for. 


On the case of the deterioration of horses in the Falkland Islands 
after a few generations, Professor Weismann says :—- 


‘In such a case we have only to assume that the climate which is 
unfavourable and the nutriment which is insufficient for horses, affect 
not only the animal as a whole but also its germ-cells. This would 
result in the diminution in size of the germ-cells, the effects upon the 
offspring being still further intensified by the insufficient nourishment 
supplied during growth. But such results would not depend upon the 
transmission by the germ-cells of certain peculiarities due to the un- 
favourable climate which only appear in the full-grown horse.’ 


But Professor Weismann does not like such cases, and admits that 


1 ‘Darwinism,’ p. 441. 
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he cannot explain the facts in connection with the climatic varieties of 
certain butterflies, except ‘by supposing the passive acquisition of 
characters produced by the direct influence of climate.’ 


Nevertheless in his next paragraph but one he calls such cases 
‘doubtful,’ and proposes that for the moment they should be left aside. 
He accordingly leaves them, but I have not yet found what other 
moment he considered auspicious for returning to them. He tells us 
that ‘new experiments will be necessary, and that he has himself already 
begun to undertake them.’ Perhaps he will give us the results of these 
experiments in some future book—for that they will prove satisfactory 
to him can hardly, I think, be doubted. He writes: — 


‘Leaving on one side, for the moment, these doubtful and insuf- 
ficiently investigated cases, we may still maintain that the assumption 
that changes induced by external conditions in the organism as a whole 
are communicated to the germ-cells after the manner indicated in 
Darwin's hypothesis of pangenesis, is wholly unnecessary for the ex- 
planation of these phenomena. Still we cannot exclude the possibility 
of such a transmission occasionally occurring, for even if the greater 
part of the effects must be attributable to natural selection, there might 
be a smaller part in certain cases which depends on this exceptional 


factor.’ 


I repeatedly tried to understand Mr. Darwin’s theory of pangenesis, 
and so often failed that I long since gave the matter up in despair. I 
did so with the less unwillingness because I saw that no one else ap- 
peared to understand the theory, and that even Mr. Darwin’s warmest 
adherents regard it with disfavour. If Mr. Darwin means that every 
cell of the body throws off minute particles that find their way to the 
germ-cells and hence into the new embryo, this is indeed difficult of 
comprehension and belief. If he means that the rhythms or vibrations 
that go on ceaselessly in every cell of the body communicate themselves 
with greater or less accuracy or perturbation, as the case may be, to the 
cells that go to form offspring, and that since the characteristics of 
matter are determined by vibrations, in communicating vibrations they 
in effect communicate matter, according to the view put forward in the 
last chapter of my book ‘ Luck or Cunning,’ then we can better under- 
stand it. I have nothing, however, to do with Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
pangenesis beyond avoiding the pretence that I understand either the 
theory itself or what Professor Weismann says about it; all I am con- 
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cerned with is Professor Weismann’s admission, made immediately 
afterwards, that the somatic cells may, and perhaps sometimes do, 
impart characteristics to the germ-cells. 


‘A complete and satisfactory refutation of such an opinion,’ he 
continues, ‘cannot be brought forward at present’; so I suppose we 
must wait a little longer, but in the meantime we may again remark 
that if we admit even occasional communication of changes in the 
somatic cells to the germ-cells, we have let in the thin end of the wedge, 
as Mr. Darwin did when he said that use and disuse did a good deal 
towards modification. Buffon, in his first volume on the lower animals,! 
dwells on the impossibility of stopping the breach once made by 
admission of variation at all. ‘If the point, he writes, ‘were once 
gained, that among animals and vegetables there had been, I do not say 
several species, but even a single one, which had been produced in the 
course of direct descent from another species ; if, for example, it could 
be once shown that the ass was but a degeneration from the horse—then 
there is no farther limit to be set to the power of Nature, and we should 
not be wrong in supposing that with sufficient time she could have 
evolved all other organised forms from one primordial type.’ So with 
use and disuse and transmission of acquired characteristics generally— 
once show that a single structure or instinct is due to habit in preceding 
generations, and we can impose no limit on the results achievable by 
accumulation in this respect—nor shall we be wrong in conceiving it as 
possible that all specialization, whether of structure or instinct, may be 
due ultimately to habit. 


How far this can be shown to be probable, is, of course, another 
matter, but I am not immediately concerned with this; all I am con- 
cerned with now is to show that the germ-cells not unfrequently become 
permanently affected by events that have made a profound impression 
upon the somatic cells, in so far that they transmit an obvious re- 
miniscence of the impression to the embryos which they go subsequently 
towards forming. This is all that is necessary for my case,and I do not 
find that Professor Weismann, after all, disputes it. 


But here, again, comes the difficulty of saying what Professor 
Weismann does, and what he does not, dispute. One moment he gives 
all that is wanted for the Lamarckian contention, the next he denies 
common-sense the bare necessaries of life. For a more exhaustive and 


4 Tom. iv. p. 383. Ed. 1753. 
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detailed criticism of Professor Weismann’s position, I would refer the 
reader to an admirably clear article by Mr. Sidney H. Vines, which 
appeared in Nature, October 24th, 1889. I can only say that while 
reading Professor Weismann’s book, I feel as I do when I read those 
of Mr. Darwin, and of a good many other writers on biology whom 
I need not name. I become like a fly in a window-pane. I see the 
sunshine and freedom beyond, and buzz up and down their pages, 
ever hopeful to get through them to the fresh air without, but ever 
kept back by a mysterious something, which I feel but cannot either 
grasp or see. It was not thus when I read Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, 
and Lamarck; it is not thus when I read such articles as Mr. Vines’s 
just referred to. Love of self-display, and the want of singleness of 
mind that it inevitably engenders, these, I suppose are the sins that 
glaze the casements of most men’s minds; and from these no matter 
how hard he tries to free himself, nor how much he despises them, 


who is altogether exempt ? 


Finally, then, when we consider the immense mass of evidence 
referred to briefly, but sufficiently, by Mr. Charles Darwin, and referred 
to without other,-for the most part, than offhand dismissal by Professor 
Weismann in the last of the essays that have been recently translated, 
I do not see how any one who brings an unbiassed mind to the question 
can hesitate as to the side on which the weight of testimony inclines. 
Professor Weismann declares that ‘the transmission of mutilations may 
be dismissed into the domain of fable”! If so, then, whom can we 
trust? What is the use of science at all if the conclusions of a man as 
competent as I readily admit Mr. Darwin to have been, on the evidence 
laid before him from countless sources, is to be set aside lightly and 
without giving the clearest and most cogent explanation of the why and 
wherefore ? When we see a person ostrichising—if this time the printer 
will allow me to say so—the evidence which he has to meet, as clearly 
as I believe Professor Weismann to be doing, we shall in nine cases out 
of ten be right in supposing that he knows the evidence to be too strong 


for him. 
1 Essays, &c. p. 447. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROCRIS 


Procris 


PART I 


4° 1 KE to the sound of waters murmuring 


low 
Through snow-bound stillness of the 
winter's night, 
When moon and starlight slumber, and 
below 
The shrouded marshland lieth stark 
and white, 
Softly our Lady spake, and said, ‘O ye, 
My subjects, tell me, which amidst 
ye all 
Hath gauged thedarkestdeepof misery ? 
Tell me the direst stain that may befall 
Your motley web of mingled joy and woe, 
For all your griefs alike seem piteous 


To my calm vision, and I fain would know 
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From your own shadowy lips (as only thus 
Can any sure thing of your past be shown) 
Life’s sharpest sorrow-pang—the bitterest 
Keen agony of short-lived mortals known 


Throughout their span of trouble and unrest.’ 


Then rose a lovely phantom, wan and white, 
With a red stain upon her ivory breast, 

And eyes more mournful than the dying light 

In autumn skies when leaves hang weariest, 
When all the air is chill with coming rain 

And full of sorrow for the summer dead, 

For one sweet summer-tide that ne’er again 
Shall rise to turn the withered roses red. 

As Procris rose and stood before the Queen, 
With close-pressed palms she hid the cruel stain, 


‘And ah!’ she said, ‘ the greatest woe, I ween, 


Is Love's sweet surety lost in doubting pain, 


Is Love and Life by Folly forfeited, 
Is Happiness death-smitten by Distrust. 
For when Blind Love by pallid Fear is led 


Ilis vines turn serpents, and his apples dust. 


‘Woe, woe is me for folly that was mine! 

Had I but trusted, even as I loved, 

Through fair ways blossoming in soft sunshine 
A happy while my happy feet had moved, 
Beside my lord for ever lost to me. 
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Ah, pain intolerable! lost for aye, 

For ever and aye, and all the time to be 

Shall find us parted even as to-day. 

Time stretches forth his chill dead hand between 
My love and me, and farther, farther yet, 

He puts away the time that once hath been, 
Till, o’er a yawning chasm of regret, 

I stretch mine arms—I strain mine eyes to see 
Those distant days, that flee me faint and far, 
Even as a lost child follows wearily, 

By night, the golden glimmer of a star, 
Through thorny wilds and valleys wandering, 
And, when he gains the summit of that hill, 
Whereby the yellow cresset seemed to swing, 
Dull greyness floods the sky, and daybreak chill 
With dewy breath bedims the longed-for light, 
And, all forlorn, with tearful cheek and pale, 
He sees the beacon fading from his sight 
Behind the folds of morning’s misty veil. 
And, ah, what summer morn was half so fair 
As that first dawning of our wedded days? 
The tender freshness in the dewy air, 

The dim half-light of blossom-scented ways, 
Nay, nor the blue obscurity that broods 


O’er marsh and meadow ere the sun arise, 


Ere sound hath marred the sleeping solitudes, 


Or full day slain their twilight mysteries. 


Nay, never any hour of day or dawn, 
VOL. VII. NO, 25. 
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Of sapphire night, or golden sunsetting, 

That Kronos ever from his hoard hath drawn, 
Or still holds hid beneath his Gusky wing, 
Could be so goodly as those days long done, 
When with my lord I left my parents’ side 

In joy of love and fair new life begun. 

Nor lordly gift, nor shining robe denied, 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, unto me, 

His only child, and bride-gifts would he none, 
But bade my husband guard full tenderly 


From every evil chance the wife new-won. 








‘Beyond the city walls was stablishtd 
The high, well-builded home of our delight ; 

Ah me—and scarce two happy moons were sped 
When all my day was turned to hateful night, 
And my soul’s sunshine into heaviness,— 

Yet, could that span of widowhood and fear 

But come again, full gladly would I bless 

Its fevered pangs, and hold them passing dear, 
Though then I deemed them grievous in good sooth, 
And, in good sooth, no phantom woes were they.— 
A goddess saw our happiness and youth 

With cruel, grudging eyes and covetous, 

Unlawful longing for another’s joy— 

Sure, Cypris’ self might e’en have envied us; 

3ut her soft fingers seek not to destroy 


The closed red bud of Love's first burgeoning ; 
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‘A goddess saw our happiness and youth 
With cruel, grudging eyes and covetous, 
Unlawful longing for another's joy.’ 
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Nay, ‘twas Aurora, rosy-fingeréd, 

Whose wanton will dispelled our dreamful spring. 
Even as blossom by a swift wind shed 

Lays on the sward its rose-flushed ivory, 

And all its hope of golden fruit and red, 


So died our life’s fair promise from the tree. 


‘One summer morn my lord went forth from me 
As was his wont, to chase the dappled herds, 
And each from other parted tenderly 

With lingering caress and loving words, 
Although a brief, bright day was all the span 
That should divide us twain, for eventide, 

With cool-blown airs and welcome shadows wan, 
Would bring my hero laughing in his pride, 
Laden with heavy spoil of hill and glade, 

Or thick-leaved coppice sheltered from the sun. 
Yet all this day my soul was sore afraid, 

And fearfully I watched the long hours run: 
Nay, though I knew not what I feared, nor why, 


My troubled heart throbbed strangely in my breast ; 
I could not bend above my broidery, 


But wandered through the halls in vague unrest. 


Then, as my chamber darkened and grew dim, 

My fevered mood fell from me, cold and still, 

I laid me down, nor once looked forth for him, 

Nor watched the low light fading from the hill. 
And Cephalus came not, he came not (nay, 

My heart had known he would not come), and straight 
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I rose, repenting me of my delay,— 
Between the bronze-wrought portals of the gate 






I stood, and swiftly summoning the thralls, 





(While men and maids thronged round me marvelling ; ) 





Wan as the carven women on the walls, 






I bade each bowman test his hard-strained string— 





I sent them forth in quick, impetuous haste, 
With torch and spear to search the darkened lands ; 






And I fled forth, alone, upon the waste, 






Bearing aloft in my uplifted hands, 





Through the thick night, a glimmering golden lamp; 
All dread of thieves or evil beasts forgot, 






And on my hair and raiment fell the damp, 
Dull dew, Night’s sluggish tears, but mine flowed not. 










‘Next morn I wakened in my carven bed 


From a long swoon, and heard the grievous sound 






Of all my women weeping me as dead ; 





For, seeking his lost flock, a shepherd found 






My lifeless form stretched stark upon the earth, 






So on his shoulders, for compassion’s sake, 
He lifted me 
And bore me homewards through the tangled brake. 





a burden little worth !— 









‘But of my lord they found not any trace, 


Save one gold sandal and his bronze-tipped spear 





That lay abandoned in a leafy place, 


Beside his meshes laid to snare the deer 
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The heavy time wore on—yea, hour on hour, 
And leaden day on day, and all day long 

The warm air bore me scent of fruit and flower, 
And all the night sad Philomela’s song 

Smote on mine aching heart and desolate, 

Till I would clench my hands and beat my head 
Upon the moon-kissed marble of the floor ; 

And when these bitter throes my strength had sped, 
I would arise and drag me to the door— 

Mine empty arms unto the empty sky 
Outstretched—my body faint, and quivering 
With low, spent sobbing of mine agony, 

Even as the gray sea sobbeth on the shore 
After a night-long storm.and cannot rest, 

Still mindful of the mighty blast that tore 


With cruel clutch and strong, the helpless breast. 


These the night-seasons ;—but by day I strove 
To guide my household well and orderly ; 
Still would I force my frozen lips to move 
With measured phrase and quiet courtesy, 
For all my comfort was, and all my care, 
(As beggars wrap them in the veriest shreds) 
To prove me worthy of the days that were, 
And Cephalus: even as a slave that treads 
With feet benumbed along a snowy road, 
Nor bends beneath the burden of his chain, 
Nor shudders on before his captor’s goad, 


So fared my footsteps in a dream of pain. 
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‘And I fled forth, alone, upon the waste, 


Bearing aloft in mine uplifted hands 
Through the thick night a glimmering golden lamp ;’ 
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‘The time wore on, till one clear autumn day, 
A stranger, fair of presence, sought my gates— 
A merchant—bearing wares from far-away 

Dim southern shores and dolorous sea-straits. 
With stately mien and godlike through the halls 
He paced, and in my presence bending low, 

He spoke—even as forgotten music falls, 

His greeting sank into my soul,—and so 

I hearkened, sitting in mine ivory chair 

And, as I listened, looked upon his face, 

And then he cast bright carven gems and rare 
Cloud-woven meshes of Egyptian lace 

Down at my feet, and, kneeling at my side, 

He spoke of Love and his resistless might, 

Of tyrant Love who may not be denied— 

Love, who can veil sweet morn with blackest night, 
Or woo the desert he hath glorified 

To sunny life and fruitful blossoming ; 
Nay—how he pleaded all unskilled am I 

To tell, for cloudy memories did cling 
(Unshapen as the mist in sunset sky) 

Around my heart and sense, and as he spake 

It seemed my spirit held some guiding clue 

To dear dreams dead, and this I feared to break, 


While awe and wonder thrilled my being through. 


In sooth I knew not if I woke or dreamed ; 
But, spite of alien speech and swarthy guise, 


Not all unknown to me the stranger seemed: 
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Still, as he spoke, I looked into his eyes 

And seemed to read some old sweet spell therein, 
Almost remembered—almost now defined, 

Though still a mist-veil, luminous and thin, 

Held memory half asleep and prescience blind, 
And as his hands and lips sought mine, I sighed, 
‘Thy prayer is heard, I will be thine, ah me, 

The gods have whelmed me in a sweeping tide 


That bears my whole soul's being on to thee.’ 


‘I bowed my head, I laid my hands in his. 

Swift he recoiled from me—the strange spell broke. 
“Was it for this,” he cried, ‘‘O Zeus! for this, 

I spurned thy deathless daughter's flowery yoke ? 
And ever wearied her with ceaseless prayer 

To loose my bonds—no joyaunce would I take, 
But sorrowed for my Procris pure and fair 


In love and loyalty no wiles might shake.” 


‘And, lo! mine eyes were opened, and I saw, 
Beneath the tawny stain, the rich disguise, 
My Cephalus, my lord long-sorrowed for, 

And still his speech brake forth in bitter wise: 


‘False Love! false Lady! Mistress lightly won! 
No joy, but only sorrow, have I known 
Since that fell hour at rising of the sun, 


When the Dawn-goddess from her pearly throne 
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Beheld me watching for the horned deer, 

And, stooping, bore me to Olympus’ height, 
Where, all unwilling, many days and drear 

She held me captive in my strength’s despite : 
And even as, at last, she set me free, 

She mocked me, saying, ‘Seek thy mortal bride, 
But prove how pure she keeps her vows to thee!’ 
Yet would, ah, Procris! would that I had died 
Or ever I had known thy wanton mind ; 

But now I perish in mine evil snare,— 

Would I had flung her warning to the wind, 


And still believed thee chaste as thou art fair! ” 


‘He loosed my hands, and turned his face from me; 
And I, with streaming eyes and cheeks aflame, 
Forth to the wilds with flying feet did flee 

To seek some sedgy pool to hide my shame, 
With wounded limbs and raiment bramble-torn, 
Still faster through the gorse-grown wilds I sped, 
Unheedful of the tempest-twisted thorn 

That clutched my flowing tresses as I fled, 

Nigh blind with tears, unwitting of the way: 

My bruised feet bore me to a marshy place 
Beyond the hills, where, sighing soft, did sway 
The gray stemmed poplars, frail and slim of grace. 
There many a lily-strewn lagoon lay blue 

And broad beneath the gentle autumn sky ; 


Amid the reeds swift, startled sedge-birds flew, 
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Whenso my hasty footsteps drew anigh. 





So, through those whispering reeds that rose breast- 
high 

Beside the steel-bright water dark and deep, 

I made my weary way, full fain to die— 

To speed from tortured dream to senseless sleep. 

But, even as I leaned above the pool, 


And the white lilies gleamed upon my sight, 





In that swift moment's span I felt a cool 
Firm clasp encircle me, and pearly light 
Shone o’er the waters. As a helpless child, 
Its wayward passion past, doth find sweet rest, 
Back to its mother’s sheltering arms beguiled, 
So was I gathered to the shining breast 


Of Artemis—yea, she it was, for she, 





The well-loved mistress of my maiden years, 
Had seen my wretchedness and pitied me: 

Like midnight stars in winter, through my tears, 
I saw the still grey glory of her eyes, 

And like the sea-wind sounded in mine ears 


Her clear low voice in counsel grave and wise. 


GRAHAM R. Tomson. 


(To be continued.) 
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Soctafiom in Europe 


~; N considering Continental Socialism and _ the 
3 probable conduct of Continental Socialists in 
3. = any possible European crisis, the reader must 
bear in mind the terrible burden which labour 
has to-day to bear in order to defray the ever 
increasing charges of the enormous military 
array, maintained by each of the great 
European powers. He must add, in most 
countries, the incessant pressure of huge 
national indebtedness, so terribly augmented 
during the past thirty years, and, of which, 
the interest has to be paid by the exertions 





of national industry. He must recollect that 
in most European countries all socialistic organizations have been met by 
repressive laws of exceeding harshness and of most irritating oppressive- 
ness. He must recognize, as distinguishing European from British 
agitation, that nearly the whole male population of the Continent is 
trained and accustomed to the use of arms. Governments which boast 
their military resources, ought also to appreciate the danger to themselves, 
in any revolutionary movement, resulting from the acquaintance of the 
whole population with the use of arms. A feature which must not be 
disregarded in estimating the action of Socialists, as distinguished from 
their theorizing, is the habit of blind reverence of the Russian for his 
Czar, and in a lesser degree, the obedience of the German to the head 
of the Empire. In France, the pre-revolutionary idolatry of the French 
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for their King has gone ; but the desire for a strong government too 
often finds expression even from the lips of some of the most advanced 
politicians, 


Holding, as I do, the view that the present armed peace in Europe 
is as oppressive and, because of its chronic burden, almost as demoraliz- 
ing as any conceivable war; that Italy well illustrates the crushing 
pressure of military burdens; and that Russia presents to us in its 
most brutal forms the constant struggle between desperate force and 
merciless rule—I am compelled to judge modern European Socialism in 
connection with that which to me seems inevitable at no distant date, 
and which has threatened Europe for the past dozen years at least, 
viz., a huge European War or a terrible European Revolution. The war 
menace is in turn between nearly all the countries of Europe ; the 
seeds of revolution are separately germinating in each State. As a 
difficulty in the path of international Socialism, or of any _ inter- 
national effort requiring the sustained concurrence of the industrial 
classes, it may be pointed out how easily the passions of French 
workmen are inflamed against Italians, and how readily Germans and 
Frenchmen are induced to indulge in hostile demonstrations against 
each other. It has been claimed on the other hand by Socialist 
advocates that the growing solidarity of European workmen has pre- 
vented artizans from one country being imported by employers during 
strike disputes ; the Trades Unions claim this action as belonging to 
them, and not at all to be attributable to Socialist principles. It 
is not easy to determine between these claims, though it must be con- 
ceded that during the past twenty years the most active of the work- 
men’s associations on the Continent have been more or less avowedly 
socialistic. M. de Laveleye regards it as due to the avowed, or oc- 
cult, propaganda of the International Working Men’s Association, that 
Socialism has invaded the various countries of the world; but 1 doubt 
his judgment on this head, especially, when he advances as illustration, 
that the workmen of London in 1871 applauded or excused the crimes 
associated with the Commune in Paris. I remember dealing very 
strongly in 1871 with the whole subject of the incendiary fires which 
followed the siege of Paris by the Versailles troops. I think I shall be 
accurate in saying that, though great consideration was manifested for 
the population of Paris, starved and maddened during the previous 
winter siege by the Germans, there were comparatively few amongst 
English workmen who extended any sympathy to those misguided men, 
who, associated with Felix Pyat, gave way to the promptings of mad 
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vengeance, and indulged in wanton destruction of the public buildings 
of Paris. Socialism had its apostles in Europe full fifty years prior .to 
the foundation of the International Working Men’s Association: it 
had even in England a far more active propaganda sixty years ago 
than can be claimed for it to-day. 


With Socialism prominent in professorial theories in Italy ; with the 
State Socialism used by Bismarck, ever at war as he has been with 
the Socialists, and which State Socialism is now advanced from the 
Imperial throne itself: even if we do not see Socialism everywhere, it 
cannot be disregarded as a vital factor in modern politics. Besides, 
there is the very grave danger that the Church of Rome, mighty even in 
this its latter-day weakness, and perhaps because of its weakness, may 
use Socialism with the democracy as a means to endeavour to win back 
through the people the temporal power, which, even with the aid of 
monarchs, it has been unable to retain. 


The origins of the Socialisms of to-day are to be found, in France, 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, and, in Germany, 
within the past half century. I will take them in order of date, which 
is not, however, coincident with that of logical merit. 


The earliest phases of French Socialism found echo in England 
between 1815 and 1848, and had our co-operative associations for per- 
manent beneficial results—despite the complete failure, in these islands, 
of every attempt to reduce theory to practice on purely socialistic lines. 
Nor, indeed, have the transatlantic experiments in French Socialism 
been much more successful. 


It was in 1795-6 that Babceuf, Maréchal, and others planned an 
insurrection against the French Directory, in order to establish a com- 
munistic republic. Babceuf proclaimed that happiness consisted in 
equality, and that this equality was inconsistent with the existence of 
any one man more rich or more powerful than his fellows. That this 
doctrine, reduced to practice, might enforce a very dead level of in- 
feriority, was not unforeseen by its promulgators. ‘Let all arts perish, 
if need be,’ declared the Manifesto of the Equals, ‘ provided we obtain 
real equality.’ Babceuf sought to initiate his communism by force, and 
being answered by the force he invoked, paid with his life the penalty 
of failure. Etienne Cabet, a communist of more peaceful tendency, 
endeavoured to practise communism on pacific lines, but, finding no 
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room for his experiments in France, sought to establish his community 
in the more sparsely populated New World. The experiment has not 
been an utter failure, but is by no means such a success as to encourage 
imitators. The members were at first held together by personal devo- 
tion to their founder, but have of late years, and since Cabet’s death, 
divided into two communities, from each of which there have been 
serious withdrawals ; and from the original and continuing smallness of 
these communities it may be urged that the sense of personal property 
was never entirely lost, and is now kept alive with much distinctness. 
Cabet preached a democratic republic, tending to absolute equality, 
with community of goods and labour. 


A little later than Baboeuf, and earlier than Cabet, came the semi- 
socialistic propaganda of Saint Simon, which sought to substitute state 
property for private property, but which rejected equal distribution of 
the products of labour. The Saint Simonians, in 1830, declared ‘that each 
one should rank according to his capacity and be rewarded according to 
his works.’ They have, as a body, been harmless advocates of theories 
for a far-off Utopia. Charles Fourier was another instance of the 
Socialist who trusted solely to pacific reasoning ; and though some of 
his philosophy is very wild, he deserves mention because one of the 
most practical and successful associations of capital and labour was that 
founded at Guise by one of Fourier’s ardent disciples—the late Jean 
Godin. Godin, a man of some wealth, engaged in iron and other in- 
dustries, established at Guise the Familstére, in which some of Fourier’s 
views were reduced to successful practice, at the cost, however, of 
disregarding many points which Fourier urged as essential. The first 
governmental partial recognition of Socialism in France was in 1848, 
when, under Louis Blanc, the right was conceded of the labourers to 
demand work from the Government, if they were unable otherwise to 
find employment. National workshops were established, which Louis 
Blanc desired should gradually absorb and displace all private industries. 
The experiments were never fairly tried, and of course failed ; they were 
opposed from without and hardly sustained from within. It is im- 
probable that they would in any case have realized the dreams of their 
patron. When Louis Blanc returned from his long exile he found 
himself regarded as retrograde by the apostles of a more extreme 


application of socialistic theories. 


French Socialists may to-day be roughly classed as Anarchists and 
Collectivists ; these again being subdivided sometimes by mere personal 
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differences. Under the Anarchists I include those who still adhere to 
the memory of Blanqui, and who are simply Irreconcilables, in any case 
without any great influence for good. The Anarchists were brought 
into prominence by the great trial at Lyons in 1883, their most illus- 
trious name being that of Elisée Reclus, chiefly known in this country 
by his work as a geographer. In a joint declaration of principles, signed 
by the forty-seven Anarchists tried at Lyons, and read in court, the 
following passages will be found :— 


We wish liberty, that is to say, we demand for every human being the right 
and the means of doing that which pleases him, and of doing only that which 
pleases him: to satisfy integrally all his wants, without any other limits than 
natural impossibilities, and the wants of neighbours equally to be respected. 
We wish liberty, and we believe its existence incompatible with the existence of 
any power whatsoever, whatever its origin and form—whether it be elected or 
imposed, monarchical or republican—whether inspired by divine right or by 
popular right, by anointment or universal suffrage—the best governments are the 
worst. The evil in other terms, in the eyes of the Anarchists, does not reside in 
one form of government more than in another, it is in the idea of government 
itself, in the principle of authority. The substitution in a word, in human 
relations of free contract perpetually revisable and dissoluble is our ideal. 


Elisée Reclus, answering for himself and co-workers the question, 
‘Why are we Anarchists?’ urges, ‘We are revolutionary because we 
desire justice, and injustice reigns everywhere triumphant.’ After giving 
illustrations, he says, ‘All this appears to us infamous; we desire to 
change it; and against injustice we appeal to the revolution ;’ and he 
affirms that, ‘ Never in history has any progress, either partial or general 
been accomplished by pacific evolution ; it has always been effected by 
sudden revolution ;’ and he winds up with the passionate declaration 


that, ‘as long as wrong endures, the anarchist Communists will remain 
permanently revolutionists.’ 


Some of the actual Socialists now prominent in France, adopt the 
doctrines of Proudhon, who, vaguely affirming that Socialism is every 
aspiration towards the amelioration of society, declared that property 
is theft, and that property-holders are thieves ; and, coupling this 
with bitter denunciation of the Jdourgeotsie, the extremer disciples 
occasionally resort to exhibitions of criminal violence, as in the use of 
explosives in labour contests. It is not, however, right to hold the main 
body of Socialists responsible for such outrages. M. de Laveleye well 
remarks that the red spectre haunts the imagination ; and those who 


are easily frightened see revolutionary Socialism everywhere. At the 
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present moment France, at peace, pays out of its agriculture and 
manufactures, no less than £80,000,000 per year in making provision 
against war in the future, and as payment of the charges created by war 
in the recent past ; it is hardly wonderful, then, that as labour troubles 
arise, there is also a disposition manifested to shake off such a terrible 
deadweight on present industry. 


In the Chamber of Deputies a Socialist group has been formed, 
consisting of Messrs. Boyer, Baudin, Couturier, Cluseret, Ferroul, Fran- 
conie, Lacluze, Theson, and Thurier, which group, not merely refused to 
receive into its ranks, but denounced as a possibilist, the working-man 
deputy, J. B. Dumay, whose maiden speech on the debate on the 
Government match monopoly produced a considerable impression. There 
are other and more philosophical Socialists with seats in the Chamber, 


who would probably be no more acceptable to the above group. 


It is, perhaps, hardly fair to put to the debit of even Anarchist 
Socialism, the language used by Louise Michel and her co-workers, but 
it is worth notice, that at a crowded meeting of Anarchist and Revo- 
lutionary Socialists recently held in Paris, Mdlle. Louise Michel declared, 
amidst enthusiastic applause, that ‘it was not by mere scribbling that 
despots could be got rid of, but with dynamite ;’ that herself and friends 
‘would not be over careful of their skins,’ and would leave the Govern- 
ment ‘no choice but Cayenne or the firing-party.’ Since then, M. Weil, 
editor of an Anarchist journal—Le Pére Petnard—has been convicted of 
publishing articles expressly encouraging the pillage of large drapery 
warehouses and the murder of ‘financial and banking vultures.’ The 
speech of M. Weil in his own defence was hardly that of a sane man: 
claiming that he was a revolutionist and anarchist, whose object was to 
secure for the people a better state of things than now existed, he justified 


general destruction and slaughter in effecting the change sought. 


At Troyes, towards the close of last year, an association declaring 
itself specifically Revolutionary Socialist, publicly claimed the right to 
summarily put an end to private property, and to produce social 
equality by revolution. It advocated class war, without compromise, 
between the workmen and ‘/a dasse bourgeoise’ Although a small 
association, it is a fair type of others frequently to be met with in the 
industrial centres of France. 


It is not therefore without gravity that during the last few years the 
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Socialist have taken prominent and active part in the labour struggles 
in France. In that country, and indeed throughout Europe, they have 
done this by initiating strikes of workmen against employers, and they 
appear, in more than one instance, to have even promoted the strike 
without themselves being connected with the industry in which the dispute 
arose, and without regard to the possibilities of success or failure ; 
it is further regrettable that they appear often to have encouraged the 
resort to intimidation and violence, in order to compel unwilling work- 
men to join in the movement. This state of things was especially 
noticeable on the occasion of the strike of the colliers of the Loire, in 
the autumn of 1888, when M. Bazly, who had himself been one of the 
leading spirits in the previous strikes at Anzin and Decazeville, went 
personally to the pits near St. Etienne, and foreseeing the failure of the 
strike, did his best to dissuade the men from throwing up their employ- 
ment. He warned the strike leaders that the strike would end in 
nothing save disaster, since two-thirds of the colliers were not in its 
favour ; he strongly deprecated the intimidation attempted, and he 
ridiculed the cry ‘/a mine aux mineurs, which had been raised ‘by the 
Socialist leaders to encourage the men to come out on strike. The 
Socialists, in various places, met and denounced M. Bazly as a traitor, 
but his forebodings were too well founded, and the strike ended dis- 
astrously for the men. In England, Socialists quite unconnected with 


coal mining were prominent in urging the Northumberland miners to 
strike, and for months previously to strikes in other occupations 


similar cases have been noticeable. In Germany, in the Dortmund 
district, in May, 1889, certain Socialists, not pitmen, who took a leading 
part in the earliest stages of the strike, urged that the labouring classes 
must wage war against capital as their natural and bitter enemy ; and 
to induce the men to come out, they professed that large sums of money 
were on the way from Hamburg, England, France, and Switzerland, to 
assist the strikers. At the instigation of some of the more misguided, 
attempts were made at two or three collieries to destroy some of the 
plant, and troops being brought on the scene several lives were lost. It 
may be asserted that Socialist, as distinguished from Trade, organiza- 
tions essentially differ on this question of strikes. The Trades’ 
Organizations, wishful for peace and remunerative employment, seek 
compromise rather than war; the Socialist associations’ regard the 
strike as embittering the relations between employer and employed, 
and giving facilities to the Socialist propaganda. 


Gronlund on this very point says frankly enough, that ‘it is of course 
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to the discontented wage workers that the Socialists can appeal with the 
greatest chance of success, because it is to them that the rankest injus- 
tice is being done ;’ and he claims that ‘the Socialist alone lays bare 
that injustice.’ Men, who like myself, regard Socialism as the neutrali- 
zation of the highest individual effort, cannot help feeling that the 
toiler in hunger and squalor is more disposed to listen to the impassioned 
tones of the one who paints most vividly the contrast between his 
wretchedness and the millionaire’s luxury, than to the less moving story 
of the other, who shows how the average happiness of the worker has 
augmented through long generations of patient endeavour. 


By the statistical report on strikes in France for the eleven years 
ending in 1885, it appears that there had been 804 strikes of French 
workmen during that period ; of which full details are given in 700 cases. 
It is curious that while forty-six strikes were in favour of a reduction of 
the hours of labour, thirteen were declared by the men in opposition to 
a reduction of the working hours proposed by the employers. 216,662 
workmen were unemployed through these strikes, or an average of 
19,700 per year ; and, as a total in the eleven years, the workmen lost 
5,509,307 days’ employment. 106 of the strikes succeeded, in 120 
instances both sides gave way, and in 427 cases the men failed. 


Since the Franco-Prussian war the state of the French workmen has 
been one of constant pressure. The cost of living is far higher in all 
the great cities, the pressure of the conscription more acute. For ten 
years or so much was endured in the hope of da revanche. A special 
feeling of hostility prevailed against German workmen and the German 
nation, and though he would be a bold man who ventures to assert 
that this enmity has died out, it is certain that the Frenchman bears 
less patiently than heretofore, the cost of the tremendous armaments 
with which Republican France has prepared itself for another struggle 
with Imperial Germany. 


The dry figures tell their own sad story. In 1852 the national in- 
debtedness of France was £220,647,872; in 1887, it had risen to 
£867,950,000. The worst feature is, that the debt of France has risen 
by no less than £30,000,000 since 1876—that is, the debt has increased 
quite apart from the liquidation of the war liabilities. The annual naval 
and military expenditure of France is now £36,539,560; in 1875, it 
was under £30,000,000. The increase in the French Budget of 1890 
is mainly attributable to additional expenditure in the War department. 
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It will be seen that, adding together the ordinary and extraordinary 
budgets, the Ministry of War figures for £28,41 3,630, and the Ministry for 
Marine £8,125,930. The annual charges for the national debt, including 
terminable annuities and interest on the floating debt, amount to 
£43,900,800. The great hope against Socialism in France consists in 
the fact that not only is the land divided amongst a very large number 
of small proprietors, but that, in 1889, no less than 6,492,000 persons, or 
about one in six of the population, had deposits in saving banks 
amounting to £120,000,000. 


There is in Belgium a school advocating what is described by its 
professors as Rational Socialism, its organ being a monthly review, Za 
Philosophie de Avenir, which is edited by M. Frederic Borde, a disciple 
of the late M. Colins, who, about forty years ago, occupied the position 
which would now be defined as that of Possibilist Collectivist. Colins 
advocated the gradual nationalization of the land. M. Borde, in a letter 
addressed to the President of the Berlin International Labour Conference, 
maintains that the cause of poverty is the alienation of the land, and 
that to destroy pauperism it is necessary to make the ownership of land 
collective property. Dr. A. de Potter is prominently associated with 
M. Borde, and the tenor of the propaganda of these gentlemen and their 
co-workers is purely educational. La Société Nouvelle represents, perhaps, 
a slightly more advanced phase of national Socialism. MM. Jules and 
Ferdinand Brouez, Dr. A. Loin, and Dr. C. de Paepe are amongst its 
most prominent contributors. Belgian Socialism, so far as it can be 
judged from an English standpoint, may be dismissed from the con- 
sideration of this essay, which is intended to be limited to the considera- 
tion of Socialism in connection with possible European revolution, or with 
war, precipitated by some reckless statesman with intent to avert such 
a revolution. Last summer the Belgian Socialists presented to the Paris 
Congress, by their delegate M. Defnet, a piteous report of the miserable 
condition of the Belgian workman, who, it was alleged, worked thirteen 
to fourteen hours per day, with an average wage of one franc per day, 
and one-third at least of the population being obliged to resort to the 
bureau de bienfaisance. Even allowing for some disposition to strongly 
colour the report, the state of things must, as a whole, be almost unen- 
durable. Some labour laws, the need of which were stated in the report, 
have been since passed by the Belgian Chamber. 


In Holland, the Socialist movement has been led for some years by 
Domela Nieuwenhuis, a most earnest and upright man editor of the 
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Recht voor Allen, and now a member of the second chamber of the 
States-General. He has been the object of more than one government 
prosecution, and has a widely-extended popularity. A most remarkable 
event occurred on the 24th November last, when, with the authorization 
of the local civil and religious authorities, Domela Nieuwenhuis, from the 
pulpit of the Reformed Church of the parish of St. Anne, Frisia, delivered 
an address in favour of Socialism, to some 2,000 persons of all classes 
who crowded every corner of the church. Even opponents listened with 
rapt attention to his earnest pleading. Nieuwenhuis impressed me 
exceedingly when I met him a few years ago in Amsterdam: he has all 
the devotion of an enthusiastic missionary, and would be capable of 


dying for those he led. 


There is in Denmark a certain amount of Socialistic movement, and 
at the January elections to the Folkething three avowed Socialists were 
successful, of whom two obtained seats for Copenhagen. The leader is 
M. Holm, and his Socialism is certainly not of a revolutionary character. 
There has recently been a sharp division amongst Danish Socialists ; the 
more extreme section, represented by the Ardeijderen, having been, by 
formal vote, excluded from the Socialist working-man’s party, whose 


organ is the Soctaldemokraten. 


In Italy Socialism is in its acute stages; the breakdown from 
continued and increasing financial deficit seems only a question of 
time; the expenses, chiefly military, have in the past eight years 
increased by 413,500,000, as against an increased receipt from taxation 
of £8,500,000. During 1888-89 the tendency has been decreased 
revenue, in consequence of reduced receipts from taxes on various 
articles of consumption. The certain increase of expenditure already 
sanctioned for the next few years is, for 1890-91, 42,200,000 ; 1891-92, 
43,240,000; 1892-93, 44,400,000; 1893-94, £5,200,000. In 1861 the 
national indebtedness of Italy was about £120,000,000; it is now 
£520,000,000. It is estimated that the provincial and communal 
indebtedness of Italy is about 443,000,000; while the debt on private 
mortgages of land amounts to upwards of £310,000,000. The ordinary 
military and naval expenditure of Italy, on a peace footing, not in- 
cluding the special credits, is roughly about 455,500,000 lire. The 
general distress amongst the Italian peasantry is of most serious 
character. Thousands attempt to escape by emigration, and many of 
the unfortunate emigrants leave their country in an utterly destitute 
condition. In 1886, the number of emigrants was 167,829; in 1887, 
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215,665; in 1888 the number had increased to 290,336, and was still 
larger during the past year. Amongst small tradesmen the number 





of insolvencies is constantly increasing. Many of the emigrants having 
met with a shocking fate in South America, whither they have chiefly 
gone, severe measures have been taken by the Italian Government 
against the emigration agents, who have deceived large numbers of 
Irish and Belgians as well as these unfortunate Italians. But to check 
the tide of emigration is to swell the human ocean at home, and the 
authorities at the Quirinal may, at any moment, have to face what is 
denounced as Socialist anarchy, but which is really the revolt against 
suffering become unendurable. In a letter recently published by the 
Italian deputy, Signor Giovanni Faldella, he states that, ‘Whoever lives 
in the rural districts must find himself in daily contact with the most 
horrible misery ;’ that garbage of all kinds is eaten, and that if an 
animal dies from disease, great care has to be taken by the authorities 
to prevent the peasantry from disinterring and eating the carcase. 
Signor Andrea Costa, the working printer, and a few other advocates 
of Socialism, are members of the Italian Parliament. The danger is, 
however, too great to be averted by the slow amelioration possible by 
any legislation. The military burden of Italy is beyond bearing; and a 
Socialism which promises food to the starving, naturally finds willing 
auditors. The undue sensitiveness to criticism recently manifested by 
Signor Crispi, and his consequent expulsion of certain foreign corre- 
spondents from Rome, arises from his knowledge of the facts here 
urged. The correspondent of L’/ndependance Belge had stated that the 
best paid agricultural labourers in Lombardy last year earned 6d. per 
day in winter, 8d. in summer, and that the others only earned from 























4d. to 5d. per day. 











Signor Costa was, with three fellow Socialists, recently condemned to 
fine and three years’ imprisonment, on the charge of having resisted the 
police when dispersing a meeting in memory of Oberdank. Lazzari, 
and several other Socialists, have been prosecuted and imprisoned for 
making speeches in favour of strikes; and Sergio de Cosmo has been 
criminally indicted for a pamphlet entitled, ‘Misery and Revolution,’ of 
which, it is alleged, many thousands of copies have been circulated by 
Socialist advocates amongst the starving peasantry. A publication 
with the title ‘ Hunger Congress,’ which was in the course of printing at 
Turin, was seized by the police, and the type broken up. 













Modern Socialism was imported into Austria from Prussia, and 
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whilst at first spreading much more rapidly in the Austrian Empire, has 
usually been advocated with less violence than in other parts of Europe. 
Notwithstanding this comparative moderation, the Viennese Govern- 
ment has always regarded the Socialism of the International Working 
Men’s Association as in the highest degree dangerous to the state, and 
the Ministry showed especial alarm some twenty years ago when 
Austrian and South German delegates attending the Eisenach Con- 


gress formed the chief supporters of the German Social Democratic 
Labour Organization. 


The official organ of Austrian Socialism was, until recently, Dze 
Glechiet ; but this journal has succumbed under numerous fines inflicted 
by the Government, and in consequence of the imprisonment of its 
editor, Dr. Adler. It advocated Communistic Socialism, and has been 
replaced by a weekly at Vienna, the Arédeiter-Zeitung, the chief con- 
tributor to which journal is Herr Kautsky,a very learned man, and a 
most able exponent of the Socialist theories of the Marx school. The 
Austrian Government has prohibited the passage through the post or 


the importation of 230 home and foreign journals suspected of 
Socialism. 


In Austria, where nearly every socialistic organization has been the 
subject of prosecution, Socialism is really the expression of intense 
misery consequent on acute poverty. Starvation, bordering on famine, 
is officially reported as prevalent at the present time amongst the 
Galician peasantry. It is hardly wonderful therefore that a Peasants’ 
Union has been formed to agitate against the large landholders. In the 
coal districts of Moravia and Silesia there is a great strike now pro- 
ceeding, and fatal results have foilowed collision between the military 
and the workmen. This strike is only one of a numerous series pre- 
vailing the past three years. Zhe Times correspondent writes :—‘ There 
is great restlessness among the labouring classes just now throughout 
Austria. Scarcely a day passes without more or less serious demonstra- 
tions in one of the provincial capitals or industrial centres.’ 


Though the military expenditure of Austro-Hungary does not seem 
so disastrous in its oppressiveness as that of its neighbours on either 
side, it still shows a serious increase during the past ten years, being 
about £8,500,000 in 1889, as against a little over 46,000,000 in 1879, 
these sums being exclusive of the sum of £1,200,000 for Honveds 
charged on the Hungarian budget. Austrian finance, however, mostly 
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shows an annual deficit, and the industrial population complain bitterly 
of the pressure of fiscal burdens, which are considerably heightened by 
the charges of the public debt, which in 1879 involved an annual ex- 
penditure of £9,650,000, since increased to £12,436,000. The total 
imperial debt of Austro-Hungary is a little over £305,000,000, which 
shows an increase of nearly seventy millions sterling since 1876. 


Although the names of Bakounine and Krapotkin have sometimes 
been prominent in connection with French Revolutionary Socialism, and 
Prince Krapotkin has not concealed his desire to familiarize Frenchmen 
with the use of the terrible weapons which chemical science places within 
the reach of the very weakest, I am inclined to doubt whether the theory 
of Socialism has much influence amongst the peasants in Russia. The 
movement to-day called Nihilist is not Socialist it is the reaction of 
despair against brute force. Its crimes are begotten of the chronic 
criminality in the rulers, on which such lurid light has just been thrown 
by the revelations from Siberia, and, with which, during the past few 
years, we have been familiarized in England, by the writings of 
Stepniak and Tikhomirov. 


Stepniak described the present Nihilist movement as initiated about 
twenty years ago, ‘by a set of young enthusiasts of socialistic creed, and 
adds that, ‘now under the influence of internal causes, and the great 
spread of disaffection in the country, it is tending to transform itself into 
a vast patriotic revolutionary party, composed of people of various 
shades of opinion, united in a common effort to destroy a tyranny ob- 
noxious to all.’ It is true that the programme of the Narodnaia Volia 
party declares that ‘only on socialistic grounds humanity can become 
the embodiment of freedom,’ but this is a little vague, and the declara- 
tion of ‘immediate purpose’ is much more distinct, 2.2. ‘the liberation of 
the nation from the oppression of the present state by making a 
political revolution with the object of transferring the supreme power 
into the hands of the nation.’ Only two of the articles of the pro- 
gramme are necessarily socialistic, viz., ‘Nationalization of Land. 
Series of measures tending to transfer the possession of fabrics to 
workmen. Indeed the second might be effected by co-operation, or by 
the extension of the limited liability principle. Some of the articles of 
the programme appear to be non-socialistic, or, at any rate, quite con- 
sistent with private property in capital. 


To outsiders, the Russian mzr with its communal tenure of the soil, 
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and its almost despotic control of the private life of its members, seemed 
already of a socialistic character, but whether a relic of the Socialism of 
barbarism, or a first-fruit of a Socialism of civilization, is not so easy to 
determine. There are two kinds of peasant landholders ; the Tchetvert- 
niks, who hold their land as private personal property, the quantity 
being determined by a complicated process of division yielding very 
unequal results, and the mr, in which the lots of land of each citizen 
are equal; the amount of land varying in proportion to the number of 
male inhabitants. The possessor only enjoys the use of his lot, he has 
no power to alienate. It is said that the institution of the mr is gain- 
ing ground. The large number of works and factories belonging to the 
State, might be regarded as favourable to State Socialism, but the 
miserable condition of those employed, shows at least that State 
control of industry is possible without real benefit to the workers. 
The chief industry of Russia is agriculture ; the major part of that in- 
dustry is in the hands of the peasants, who, since 1861—by the terms of 
the statute of emancipation from serfdom—have paid the nobles a sum 
estimated at 800,000,000 roubles for the redeeming of the land then 
assigned to the peasants. The Government took the payments from 
the peasants, giving bonds for a much lesser amount to the nobles. Our 
Foreign Office report for the current year shows, that ‘having at their 
command a suddenly and unexpectedly realized capital, a large propor- 
tion of the Russian nobility soon squandered their fortunes.’ Of the 
lands remaining nearly forty per cent. are now mortgaged. And the 
Foreign Office report states that borrowers having continually failed to 
pay the interest due, ‘mortgages have been necessarily foreclosed and an 
immense number of estates have been thrown on the market. Land is 
now in many provinces almost unsaleable, for there is no capital avail- 
able for its purchase ; the peasants have none, the nobility have none ; 
and by recent legislation the Jew and the foreigner have been debarred 
from purchasing in the most important western provinces.’ It is alleged 
by Tikhomirov, that the land assigned to the peasants in 1861 was in- 
ferior in quality, and less in quantity, than they had been led to expect ; 
that the holding was fettered with harassing restrictions, and that the 
peasant was overwhelmed with taxation. ‘Poor and riddled with debts 
the peasant cannot make any improvement in his land ; he is obliged to 
cultivate it anyhow.’ It is not difficult to understand how the cry 
‘Land and Liberty’ has found favour with the Russian peasant. It is 
probable that in the great towns, a sort of anarchic Socialism is popular 
with the more educated talkers and writers, but the discontent is against 
the crushing functionary rule of which the Czar is the head. 
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Stepniak, who speaks of the Russian peasants as a very patient, 
all-enduring race, cowed by traditional subjection, says—‘ they are more- 
over quite isolated. Noseparate peasant rising has any chance of victory, 
and no simultaneous rising is possible. They rise out of sheer despair 
when they cannot bear any more, when their condition is such that they 


have either to die from hunger and misery, or to take the law into their 
own hands,’ 


Bakounine, who has always been labelled as a typical Nihilist, wrote, 
‘Communism I abhor, because it is the negation of liberty. I abhor it 
because it concentrates all the strength of society in the State, and 
squanders that strength in its service. Bakounine was essentially a re- 
volutionary ; twelve years of imprisonment and Siberian exile bore fruit 
in his declaration, which, ‘admitting no other activity than that of 
destruction,’ recognised poison and the poniard amongst the forms in 
which such activity ought to express itself. 


Whilst a peasant revolution in Russia seems possible in the present 
state of misery, often approaching famine, and whilst agrarian crimes 
have certainly been on the increase during the past decade, Stepniak, 
who writes with knowledge, says—‘the revolution of to-day is a town 
revolution, and is quickly approaching.’ Still,a serious revolution might 
be possible in Russia without necessarily extending into Europe proper ; 
to me the danger is that the Czar by fear, or the Czar’s advisers by 
design, may use, or be driven to use, the huge military force in war, as a 
means of evading the pressure of impending revolution, and of distract- 
ing the national mind by the raising of so-called national questions ; a 
policy in which the rulers of civilized and uncivilized countries have 
alike proved apt. Stepniak is of opinion that Russian revolution will 
affect the whole of Central Europe, but he considers that ‘a vast union 
of self-governing states and provinces is the only form in which a free 
Russia can mould herself.’ I venture to doubt whether there is sufficient 
evidence for the probable, or even possible, sudden creation of such ‘a 
free Russian federation’ as Stepniak hopes for. 


Georg Brandes, in 1888, pictured the present condition of Russia as 
‘the product of a reaction now twenty-five years old, constantly fortified 
anew by insurrections and attempts at assassination, and accepting this 
view many educational experiences seem likely to precede ‘a free Russian 
federation. MM. de Cyon, in his recent paper on France and Russia, 
complains that the representatives of the Czar received no invitation 
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to the labour conference convened by the German Emperor at 
Berlin. 


Russia’s acute difficulty, as that of Italy, is in the desperate state of 
her finances. Her public debt to Ist January, 1889, was £719,232,000, 
an increase of no less than £317,000,000 during the past twenty years. 
Her annual expenditure for 1888—9 was £89,5 16,000, in 1871 it was less 
than £50,000,000. Of this, in 1871, war and marine expenditure on 
peace footing figured for about £18,400,000. 


The war expenditure of Russia for 1890, stated in paper roubles, of 
which the exchange value is officially fixed at 22°33 pence per rouble, is 
222,041,314; the marine expenditure is 39,193,553. Mr. Law, our 
attaché at St. Petersburg, notes that the greatest increase on the military 
budget during the last five years is to be found this year, exceeding that 
of 1889 by 6,500,000 roubles. He adds that ‘ Russia is determined not 
to be left behind in the costly European military competition,’ 


The Socialism of Germany I regard as the most dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, partly because it is the most logical, partly because it 
has during the past twenty-five years been kept down with an iron hand, 
chiefly perhaps because first Prince Bismarck, and now the Emperor, 
have, in turn, shown that they regard State Socialism as practicable. 
Germans are now educated enough to suffer much from adverse life 
conditions, and the military training of the huge majority will render 
them so dangerous in any revolutionary social movement that it was 
always possible that a masterful ruler like Bismarck might have given 
the nation the excitement of war to divert the masses from too near an 
approach to revolution. What the Emperor will do, or can do, it is very 
hard to say. If rumour does not do him injustice he thinks that it is 
possible to fix the rate of wages by imperial decree—a task as feasible as 
that of hindering the incoming tide by planting Canute’s chair on the 
beach. No less than thirty-five Social Democrats, returned by a larger 
number of voters than that commanded by any other political party, 
have seats in the present Reichstag, so that the parliamentary expres- 
sion of Socialism ought to be full, especially as many of those elected 
are men of eminent ability. A dozen years of repressive anti-Socialist 
legislation have brought about this triumph. In Saxony, where the law 
has been most oppressive, the Socialist success has been greatest. In 
January of last year, at a bye-election for the Reichstag, the burgo- 
master of Offenburg placarded the following announcement :—‘ Whoever 
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votes for the Socialist candidate, Adolphe Geck, will be liable to a fine 
of 1,000 marks or six months’ imprisonment. In 1884, when the par- 
liamentary representation was much more scanty, the remarkable writer 
using the zom de plume of Comte Paul Vasili truly said of the German 
Socialists in the then Reichstag: ‘ Never did a political party better 
defend a desperate cause, never did a mere handful of men give proof of 
more indomitable courage and virile energy.’ Having a most difficult 
position to sustain in the German Parliament, Herr Bebel and his friends 
have shown a firmness, an independence, an ability and persistence 
worthy of high praise. 


It is not easy to judge the German Socialists by their conduct in 
exile, for the judicial revelations from Switzerland have made clear that 
in that country at any rate the German police have not hesitated to 
employ agents provocateurs, who, pretending to be exiles, tried to draw 
the unfortunates with whom they came in contact into plots and projects 
of dynamite and incendiarism. 


The actual leaders of German Socialism during the recent elections 
were Bebel, Grillenberger, Liebknecht, Meister, and Singer. Their calm 
attitude helped to preserve the peace despite great provocation, and 
showed a sense of the enormously augmented voting power behind 
them. It was the first occasion on which the electoral body had been 
able with reasonable freedom to pronounce its judgment against the 
anti-Socialist laws, and nearly 1,400,000 voters on the 20th February 
polled for Socialist candidates, being an increase of upwards of 600,000 
votes since 1887, and an increase of more than 800,000 votes since 
1884. These votes of February, 1890, were the popular answer to the 
recent great government prosecution of more than eighty Socialists, 
including the deputies Bebel, Grillenberger, Schumacher, and Harm. 
The trial of these men at Elberfeld lasted some twenty-seven sittings, 
468 witnesses being examined ; forty-three of the accused were acquitted, 
including Bebel, Grillenberger, and Schumacher. Their parliamentary 
colleague Harm, less fortunate than they, was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, and the remainder to various terms of imprisonment 
ranging from eighteen months to fifteen days. The chief charge against 
all the accused was of being members of a secret Socialist organization. 
The answer, most eloquently and clearly put by Bebel, was that every- 
thing had been done openly and publicly, without either mystery or 
secrecy ; they admitted frankly their Socialism and denied the charges 
of secret conspiracy. The worst feature of this long trial was the clear 
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proof that German police agents had, with the knowledge of high 
officials, themselves endeavoured to incite to the commission of crimes 
of violence. What the rulers do in militarizing the whole of the 
German people tends to make the poorer peasant-soldier a ready 
disciple of the doctrine that he is entitled to use force in order to 
avenge wrong or to redress injustice. 


The recent action of the Emperor William on labour questions is said 
to be inspired by the State-Socialist Hintzpeter, who is a disciple of 
Rodbertus, the father of modern German Socialism. But who can say 
how long the inspiration will endure? The Emperor is described as of a 
fiery temperament, which manifests itself in unreasoning flashes, in 
mystic thought, in bizarre conceptions, and in generous impulses; a 
temperament which, however, the least obstacle transforms into ebullient 
rage. Will William II. when he finds that rescripts are not four-leaved 
shamrocks, patiently persevere in a good intention of labour ameliora- 
tion, or will he try the sabre where the pen has been blurred or hindered ? 
Professor Ely describes Karl Rodbertus ‘as one of the ablest Socialists 
who ever lived,’ and as ‘perhaps the best representative of pure 
theoretical Socialism.’ Rodbertus was a member of the National 
Assembly in 1848, and of the Prussian Legislature in 1849. He was, 
for a brief period, Minister of Education, and would probably be regarded 
to-day as too retrograde by the bulk of the German Socialists. He 
taught that there were three stages in economic development. In the 
first, private property in human beings existed, as slavery, serfdom, and 
vassalage. In the second, private property in capital was a social in- 
stitution. In the third, private property in income was alone to be 
allowed. He did not, however, propose any summary or immediate 
prohibition of private property in land or capital, but spoke of the 
abolition of pauperism by Socialistic methods as the work of centuries. 


Whilst Rodbertus would have relied on gradual and slow progress 
the communistic party which grew up was more impatient and declared 
that its aims could ‘ only be attained by a violent overthrow of the ex- 
isting social order.’ Nor is this matter for surprise, the hungry cannot 
wait, the oppressed with knowledge of power willl not wait, for an 
amelioration of life conditions which may benefit their great grand- 
children, but does not at once bring food or comfort to themselves. 
Those now suffering are not content to tunnel the mountain which bars 
the path ; they prefer to try to blow it up, even at the risk of being 
crushed by the falling dédris. A prominent German politician is 
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credited with the declaration ‘that bread and corn are dearer in Ger- 
many than anywhere else in the world.’ No wonder if those in need 
of food and with scant means, or with none at all, listen with eager ears 
to the most extreme and most violent Socialist advocacy. There is one 
point on which Rodbertus wrote with great distinctness, namely, the 
hours of labour. The term normal working day does not mean with 
him a legally determined number of hours per day. He expressly says 
that the expectation that such a normal day will protect the labourers 
from the greed of their employers and secure them fair wages is entirely 
without foundation. He regards the legal limitation of the period of 
labour, in the case of adult males, as impracticable and indefensible. 
He maintains that the State has no right to say to a free man ‘ You 
shall work no more than so many hours daily.’ Probably Rodbertus 
would find few supporters amongst the German Socialist leaders of the 
present day. 


The philosophic Socialism of Rodbertus was temporarily lost sight 
of in the popular Socialism of Ferdinand Lassalle, whose force and 
influence was dissipated in the wars which, despite the International 
Peace Congresses, succeeded each other in Europe with terrible rapidity, 
until Prussia had won for its king the Imperial Crown, and Germans 
had been dazzled with an unity welded on the battlefield, and either 
needing, or at any rate having, constant increase of armed force to 
sustain it. To secure the military service serious difficulties were raised 
against emigration ; men who might have found content in the Western 
Prairies, were retained to be discontented in the shadow of Berlin. 


More logical, though less popular, than Lassalle, Karl Marx stands 
as the exponent of revolutionary Collectivism in his declaration of war 
against the dourgeotsie. In his attempts at the international organization 
of Socialism Marx signally failed, but as a German his influence has 
been enormous amongst his own countrymen, and his name has, during 
the past seven years, been used in England as though his grave had 
been a fertile garden for the growth of his views on capital and labour. 
There is no space in this paper for the discussion of his theories of 
value, which are most pressed on this country by men who under- 
stand them least. All I am concerned to note here is his inspiration 
of the German social revolutionary movement, of which many of 
the active workers have nevertheless devoted themselves more to 
peace and reform than to the war of classes, of which Marx sounded 
the advance. 
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The outspoken declarations of Bebel, Liebknecht, and Frohme, in the 
late Reichstag against the militarism of the Empire, and especially the 
remarkably eloquent protest of Bebel, offered in the name of German 
workmen, against war and annexation, gain additional force from the 
recent re-election of these orators of the people. I firmly believe that 
if the laws which prohibit Socialists from speech publication and asso- 
ciation were all repealed, a more moderate tendency in politics would be 
the natural outcome of German general education. 


In the case of Germany figures are fearfully eloquent. In 1883-4 
the Imperial expenditure was £29,363,000, in 1888-9 it had increased to 
over £60,000,000. Of these in 1883-4 the army and navy cost about 
#20,250,000 ; in 1888-9 this sum had augmented to nearly £39,000,000. 
In 1873 Germany had practically no Imperial debt ; in 1887 the debt of 
the Empire had grown to £33,727,000 and has since increased. 





International Socialism would have but small influence in Europe, 


but for the foolish action of the several Governments, who drive into 
exile, chiefly into Switzerland, the most active spirits, who are thus 
thrown together in moods of despair, and in desire of revenge. Those 
who go to the new world leave behind them their native troubles, 
and, seeking life in the transatlantic territories in which they settle, 
there utilize their energy in the struggle for happier existence. Those 
who are unable, or unwilling, to go further than the cantons of the Swiss 
Federation, are near enough to hear the repeated cries of their oppressed 
countrymen, and have little to divert them from the work of conspiracy 
against the rulers who have given personal cause for hate. It is about 
eleven years since, that at the Socialist Congress at Wyden, Switzerland, 
it was resolved to erase from the programme the limitation of proceeding 
by legal means. Prince Bismarck, and those who in other Governments 
had copied him, had made work for legal reforms almost impracticable. 
The exiles resolved to meet force by force, the sword of the State was 
answered with the poniard or the pistol, or, worse still, by dynamite or 
other explosive. As the advocacy of such means could seldom be open, 
secret conspiracy involved traitorous betrayal. Police spies sent to 
track out criminal endeavour were sometimes the first to incite the plot 
or to furnish the pecuniary means of mischief to the plotters. Taken at 
the best, these Socialists in exile are very dangerous, for they are very 
earnest ; to use the words of Laurence Gronlund, they ‘aim at revolution 
and care not a jot about reforms.’ 
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Two international Socialist Congresses were held at the same time in 
Paris last year; one, called ‘ Marxist,’ was attended by eighty-two 
German delegates ; at the other, described as ‘ Possibilist, not a single 
German delegate was present. An unsuccessful attempt was made, on 
the initiative of Signor Costa, to amalgamate the two Congresses. 
Delegates were present at each from Belgium, Holland, Poland, Italy, 
Austro-Hungary, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland, as well as 
from England and the United States. 


Of Spanish Socialism I have said nothing in this paper. In speech 
it is chiefly of the Anarchist type, as exemplified at a meeting held at 
Valencia on April 21st, when a meeting of some two thousand persons, 
stated to be of the middle and working classes; unanimously declared in 
favour of a social revolution which should sweep away the capitalists 
and the privileged classes. 


May-Day throughout Europe has passed with sufficient of general 
demonstration to give cause for most serious thought, though without the 
uprising feared in Austria, or the mischief publicly threatened in France. 
Under the Republic of M. Carnot there have been wholesale arrests in 
Paris, and it is not easy to believe that they have all been necessary. 
Under the Austro-Hungarian Empire in Vienna, where shopkeepers 
and merchants seemed utterly panic-stricken, great military preparations 
were made to meet a movement of anticipated grave revolt. Did the 
authorities and middle class alike deceive themselves, or were the 
intending riotors overawed ? Throughout the German Empire there has 
been on the whole a moderation due perhaps to consciousness of great 
strength, and though some of the gatherings were not as large as 
anticipated the universality of the manifestations has been remarkable. 
Amongst the Italians and the Dutch some repression, but as a rule 
fairly good order. In Spain a little more friction, and the state of siege 
proclaimed in Barcelona. The only thing very clear is that the avowed 
Socialists, without any commanding leaders; have managed to utilize 
hunger needs to an extent of concurrent action throughout Europe 
pregnant with warning to all who wish for peaceful progress. 


C. BRADLAUGH. 
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The Trumpet of Fame 


EEP in the sequestered recesses of a southern 
English county stood the modest home 
of Professor Holzhauer, the profound but 
almost unknown thinker to whom we owe 
the ‘Philosophy of the Unconditioned 
Will’ Seventy-two years of age was 
the Professor, and for thirty of those 
years had that modest home been his. 
So long was it since he had shaken the 
dust of the Fatherland from the feet of a 
not undutiful son, and taken up his abode 
in England. It was not exactly in pique 
still less in serious anger, least of all in Byronic despair, that Hermann 
Holzhauer had quitted his native country. At any rate he would 
never have admitted as much as the lightest of these imputations, 
even to himself. If he had been asked the reason of his self- 
expatriation, he would probably have replied that, though he was 
fond of his country, and admired many of the qualities of his 
countrymen, he felt under no obligation to subject himself to the daily 
and hourly annoyance of living among a people who had embraced 
an utterly false and “even dishonest” metaphysic ; who had filled their 
schools of philosophy with its doctors, and closed all avenues to fame 
and emolument against its opponents. He might have added, perhaps, 
that when his nation finally and irreparably stultified itself by acquiescing 
in the appointment to its most famous Professorial Chair of so muddle- 
headed an oaf, and, what was worse, so time-serving a pretender, as 
Nebel,—Nebel, whose idiotic theory of the Subject-Object he, Holzhauer, 
had absolutely demolished full seven years before—he thought that it 
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was indeed time for him to depart. As to his reason for selecting 
England as his place of exile, that would have been easily explained. 
A home had been offered to him in this island by a fondly-attached 
sister, whose English husband had, at the time of her wooing and 
winning, been his fellow-student at Gottenheim, to say nething of having 
attained to the further distinction of being his only friend. That was 
Reason the First for seeking English asylum. Reason the Second, 
which he would doubtless have avowed with equally little hesitation, 
was that in England he would be freed from the irritating presence of 
philosophical heretics, inasmuch as heresy implied the existence of 
orthodoxy, and Philosophy itself had in that country ceased to be. 


Not that any one, either English or German, would have been likely 
to subject Herr Holzhauer to such a cross-examination as should have 
elicited these replies. For, in the first place, there was a certain dignity 
about the thin, dry, thought-worn little man which tended to overawe 
the‘curious impertinent ;’ and, in the next place, his mode of bearing 
himself in his English home and towards the few Englishmen whom his 
brother-in-law, knowing his dislike to ‘general society, permitted to 
approach him, afforded no excuse for the suspicion that his self-banish- 
ment was other than a matter of pure personal preference. No one ever 
talked or wrote less like a ‘disappointed’ man. It is true that he never 
spared Nebel, or Schmetterling, or Kienbaum, or any of their school, 
either in speech or writing. In the most unexpected corner of a 
philosophical essay, in the course of conversation on the most alien 
subject, he would often flash out some sardonic epigram at the expense 
of the impostors who had bamboozled all Germany, and of the nation 
which had submitted its wits to their obfuscations. But there was so 
hearty and breezy an air about these sallies, they were so obviously full 
of the health and happiness of disinterested contempt, and so clearly 
free from the ma/aise of envy, that no one ever thought of imputing that 
most uncomfortable of passions to the man who uttered them. 


Add to this that Hermann Holzhauer never opened his lips in lamenta- 
tion over his personal failure to win acceptance for his own philosophy. 
He uttered no querulous or protesting words in the ear either of the 
public or of his own kin. Milverne, his brother-in-law 
natured son of a well-to-do country solicitor, born with his foot in that 


snare, a ‘small competence,’ from which, to do him justice, he en- 





lazy, good- 


deavoured to extricate it by abandoning the profession for which he 


had been educated, and taking to half-amateur, half-professional 
H2 
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farming—Milverne himself, in the course of the fifteen years which it 
took him to muddle away his fortune in artificial manures before 
retiring from this earthly scene, had never heard a word of such a com- 
plaint from Herr Holzhauer’s lips. Sister Bertha, who idolized him, 
who insisted on his retaining the title derived from that Chair which 
he had resigned on Nebel’s elevation to the Professorial primacy, and, 
after much grimly sarcastic resistance on his part, had prevailed—even 
sister Bertha, whose enduring indignation at his wrongs, and continually 
reiterated denunciation of his rivals, would certainly have loosed the 
tongue of any ordinary man with a grievance, had never in her lifetime 
succeeded in eliciting any response from him. And last, but not least, 
if you had invited his beloved and winsome niece, Lucilla Milverne—his 
sole companion ever since the death of her last-surviving parent left 
her at seven years old tu her uncle's care—to recall, if she could, any 
protest against his life-long neglect that had ever fallen from him 
during those daily rambles through the fields and woods, when he talked 
most to her, she would have racked the brains within her fair young 
head in vain. The first edition of her uncle’s great work had been 
published nearly twenty years before she was born, and yet she was 
actually seven years older than the second. More than a quarter of a 
century, in other words, had the Professor's public and his publisher 
conspired to interpose between these two ‘ outgivings’ of the ‘ Philosophy 
of the Unconditioned Will’; and it may be imagined how the caustic 
humour of its author disported itself around this circumstance in his 
preface to the new issue. He dismissed as too wildly improbable for 
serious consideration the hypothesis that a German public which had 
accepted Nebel’s nonsense as philosophy could possibly be developing a 
taste for his own teachings. The fresh demand for his work could only, 
he suggested, proceed from the few eccentrics who had bought the first 
edition, and who, not liking to be at the loss of their money, had worn . 
the book to rags in the endeavour to persuade themselves and other 
people that there was something in it. That, no doubt, he added, was 
the reason why the new edition had, his publisher informed him, been 
printed on better paper and provided with a stouter binding. 


Lucilla remembered well the year in which the Professor thus 
addressed the public. She remembered it however for its association, 
not with that epoch-making incident, but with an event of absolutely 
no interest whatever to the human race at large. For it was in this 
year that her mother, not long a widow, was taken from her, and she 
was left alone in the world with a philosopher whose theory of it had 
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altogether failed to command the assent or even the attention of its 
inhabitants. 


Too young of course to comprehend the full embarrassment of such 
a situation, or even perhaps to realize the loss she had sustained in her 
mother’s death, Lucilla nevertheless was quite old enough to know that 
a great change was in store for her, and to look forward to it witha 
considerable degree of childish awe. The little girl and her uncle were 
indeed perfect strangers to each other. Except very occasionally, when 
some infantile remark of hers would rouse his psychological curiosity, 
and prompt a series of questions which had usually the effect of reducing 
her to tears, her uncle had always appeared to be unconscious of her 
existence. From the first moment when she began to ‘take notice,’ she 
remarked that he didn't. She did all the observation ‘for the pair of 
them, —although in the unphilosophic fashion of observers below the age 
of seven—and the result of the process was to furnish her with a 
conception of Herr Holzhauer of which the salient points were the 
following :— 


First, that he rose earlier in the morning than she did, which puzzled 
her, as she had always understood that ‘grown-ups’ were allowed to lie 
in bed later than little girls. 


Secondly, that he was on no account to be disturbed in the study at 
any hour before the midday meal, and in particular that there must be 
no ‘playing at horses’ along the hall passage, even when cousin Tom 
was staying with his aunt at the cottage. 


Thirdly, that it was funny the Professor should always go out for his 
afternoon walk, alone, at the same hour, and return at the same hour— 
in each case punctually to the minute. 


Fourthly (though this of course rested not so much on observation 
as on authority), that he was credibly reported to be in the habit, after 
Lucilla’s enforced retirement to rest, of playing backgammon with her 
mother ; and that Time could not too speedily bring round to her the 
happy hour of emancipation when she should be allowed to sit up and 
witness the contest. 


Fifthly, that it was curious and yet delightful to watch the Professor, 
as he sat out in the veranda of a summer evening, staring at the 
sunset and at the western sky thereafter by the hour together ; only it 
frightened you rather, because he sat so still, and sometimes his lips 
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moved without any sound coming from them—which was not the case 
when Mrs. Maltby’s lips moved, but very much the reverse. 


Now if there was nothing very terrible in the conception thus formed 
by Lucilla of her uncle, it must nevertheless be admitted that there was 
nothing very reassuring either. Mysterious persons like the Professor 
may be fascinating enough toa young lady rising eight, when she can 
study them from the safe and comfortable stand-point of her mother’s 
knee ; but to live alone with one of them—to have to accept him as that 
mother’s substitute—is a very different affair ; and the little student of 
human nature surveyed the situation in a mood which bordered much 
too closely on the tearful to be scientific. 


That mood, however, was destined to be very speedily exchanged 
for one of pure surprise. It was only two days since Lucilla—sitting 
in the nursery by the side of the weeping Mrs. Maltby, her mother’s 





ancient servant, cook, nurse, and housekeeper rolled into one—had 






heard those strange scufflings of feet and hard pantings and hoarse 









whisperings of men in the passages and on the stairs,and had afterwards 





found the door of her mother’s room, for three days closed, now stand- 






ing open, and the room itself empty—empty even of that narrow cot 





to which she had once been led, to look for a moment on her mother 






lying asleep—it was but two days after this that the startling change in 





question came about. Her uncle, it was announced to her by the 






astonished Maltby, had, with some hesitation, expressed a fear lest she 






should feel lonely in the nursery, and desired her to bring her toys down 






with her into—oh heavens !—the sacred study! 











Lucilla trembled and hesitated ; but Mrs. Maltby, whose heart was 
good, though she consumed more bottled stout than was ‘ physical’ 





for other internal organs, encouraged her. ‘Go to him, my deary,’ she 






said, as she stooped to kiss the motherless child; ‘go to him, and may 
the Lord give the poor old wool-gathering gentleman the sense to know 







who you are. I am sure he doesn’t mean badly by you, or for that 






matter by anybody—when he’s awake.’ 







It was rather in the hope, though scarcely acknowledged to herself, 
of not finding him awake that Lucilla stole into the study. And, in 
fact, he was not awake in Mrs. Maltby'’s sense of the word. The wool- 






gathering industry was in such brisk operation that, although his face 
was turned towards the door and their eyes met, he was utterly uncon- 
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scious of the child’s entrance. Lucilla was glad of this, because it 
allowed her time to accustom herself to the wild and dream-like 
novelty of the situation. She made her way silently past the Pro- 
fessor’s chair to the fireplace, and seating herself on the hearth-rug 
she spent a bewildering ten minutes in surveying the interior of that 
wondrous room, book-lined from floor to ceiling, into which she had 
never before had more than a peep. Pleasures,even the most intoxicat- 
ing that earth can yield, must disenchant over-wrought expectation, 
and by the time her survey was concluded Lucilla was distinctly de- 
pressed. She turned to her toys for solace, but met only with fresh 
disappointment. 


In the excitement of her summons to the library she had caught up 
the first things that came to hand, and they proved to be a most 
unhappy selection. Admirably constructed for locomotion over a 
smooth nursery drugget, a wooden cart and horses will make no way 
at all over a ragged Turkey carpet and a thick skin rug; while as to 
transferring a harlequin doll, who required a bare wooden floor to stand 
upright on, from the nursery to such a room as the study, the most 
embarrassed Prime Minister could hardly have made a worse appoint- 
ment. He was as ill-adapted to his new m/zeu as a colonial governor 
gazetted on the mere strength of being a cantankerous politician. 
Lucilla made the best of him, as a wise colony would do in the cir- 
cumstances. She shelved him into the waggon, and was gently 
attempting to draw him, when, by a cumulation of misfortunes, its near 
hind-wheel came off, and the vehicle resisted all her efforts to repair it. 
They were not efforts remarkable for skill, for this was in fact her first 
attempt at a handicraft which her mother—or, when he was staying with 
them, Tom—had hitherto been accustomed to practise in her behalf. 
But now Tom was fifteen, and a man, and at Marlborough; and her 
mother—well, she didn’t know where her mother was, and had been 
only told that she would not see her again, ‘perhaps for a very long 
time.’ But Lucilla’s present need was instant and pressing: it was an 
emergency imperatively demanding practical ability to deal with it ; and 
here was she, left alone in a study with a mere philosopher! For the 
first time she realized the desolation of her lot ; and abandoned herself 
to grief with the profound hopelessness natural to her years. 


She had sat thus on the hearth-rug for a minute or two, weeping 
silently—for she still remembered, even under the stroke of calamity, that 
the Professor was not to be disturbed—when a hand was laid lightly on 
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her head. She looked up, and saw her uncle looking down upon her 
with a new expression in his sunken but still brilliant eyes. 


‘What is it, little one ?’ he said, in his slightly nasal voice ; ‘ have you 
broken your waggon ?’ 


‘Y-y-es, uncle,’ said Lucilla, trying hard to gulp down her tears, 
but still breathless between sobs and surprise. 


“ Well, and why didn’t you ask your uncle to mend it for you?’ 
‘I—I didn’t think you—’ 

‘Would ?’ said the philosopher, with the condescension of seventy. 
‘Could, said Lucilla, with the straightforwardness of seven. 


The chord of humour which was the Professor’s almost only bond of 
union with his fellow-mortals vibrated to the unexpected answer. 


‘Come,’ said he, ‘I am glad you only distrusted the wheelwright and 
not the uncle.’ And he took up the wheel and waggon as he spoke. 









Lucilla, watching him, was obliged to admit to herself that her distrust, 
if limited merely to his technical skill, was not without foundation. Hewas 
an inordinate time over the job, but he finished it at last, after a fashion, 
and got back to his writing-table, where he was soon again immersed in his 






cogitations, not unwatched by his wondering niece, whose thoughts indeed 





were as absorbing to her as his to him. Unquestionably, uncle was not 





good at mending waggons. He had not even the handiness of Tom, to 
say nothing of her mother’s nimble fingers. She was dimly conscious 
however, that he was not responsible for the unequal distribution of 
human gifts: he had done his best ; it was very kind of him, and she felt 
very grateful. And so it fell out that, by the time Mrs. Maltby came and 
opened the door silently and beckoned her away to her midday dinner, 
Lucilla had made up her mind as to her duty, and screwed up her 








courage to do it. She stopped behind her uncle's chair, raised herself 
on tiptoe, put her arm gently round his neck, and planted not without 
some trepidation two childish lips in the centre of that very complete 
map of wrinkles which did duty for the Professor’s check. 

















Herr Holzhauer turned half round, and looked at her so long and 
vacantly that Lucilla’s heart sank. But she was at last relieved to find 
that his eyes were only waiting for the return of his peregrinating mind. 
When it did get back, they assumed an even more surprising expression 
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of gentleness, of tenderness even, than the child had neticed in them 
before. 


He put both his arms round her, and returned her kiss—a little 
sheepishly perhaps, but yet with such evident good will that the last trace 
of Lucilla’s timidity disappeared. 


From that day forth, uncle and niece were fast friends. 


II 


It was eight or nine years after the labial sealing of this treaty of 
‘perpetual peace and friendship’—of another kind of perpetuity than 
the diplomatist’s—that cousin Tom first began to be a regular Saturday- 
to-Monday guest at the cottage. The Professor for a long time did little 
more than tolerate him, and he would not, it is to be feared, have done 
as much as that had it not been for his niece’s sake. Ever since she had 
found her way into that dusty and neglected, but still fairly well-built 
and commodious tenement—his heart—he had begun to ‘take notice’ of 
the external world for other purposes than those of his philosophy. He 
would buy Lucilla presents on her birthdays; he allowed her to play 
backgammon with him in the evenings; he engaged the village school- 
master to ‘teach her the rudiments’; and actually undertook, very ill and 
inexpertly, the task of ‘finishing her education,’ so far as languages and 
history were concerned, in his own spare hours. So thoughtful did he 
at last become for her, that, after they had lived for nearly nine years to- 
gether in complete solitude, it occurred to him that she might sometimes 
feel a little dull. He noticed that she brightened up remarkably on the 
occasions when Tom Tunstall came down from London to pay his uncle 
and cousin a visit ; and, though it was not without a strange pang at his 
heart (which his profound researches into the human consciousness left 
quite inexplicable to him) that he noticed her eager welcome of the idea, 
he gave Tom a sort of standing invitation to spend his Saturdays and 
Sundays at the cottage. 


Once accustomed to regular intercourse with his Londoner 
nephew, it was not surprising that toleration for him grew by degrees 
into a not unkindly regard. For, in fact, Tom Tunstall’s feeling 
towards his uncle was one of respect and admiration so profound that, 
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being four-and-twenty years old, and having therefore long since 
discovered the worthlessness of all the objects of human reverence, 
he would have been a little ashamed, perhaps, to admit its intensity 
to himself. The cynicism which would have resisted such an admission 
had in Tom’s case, it must be allowed, a more legitimate foundation 
than usual. Several years passed in the strenuous prosecution of the 
calling of journalist have more than once been known to brush off 
the first bloom of a young man’s belief in human nature ; and Tom’s 
experience had been exceptionally unfortunate. It had been his lot to 
pass the earlier portion of this period in close observation of party politics ; 
while later-on he was destined to learn that vanity, greed, envy, hypocrisy, 
self-seeking, indifference to the worthier and passionate longing for the 
unworthier objects of human ambition—foibles which he had supposed 
to be confined to the politician, and which the politician displayed, he 
still held, in their richest luxuriance—were not unknown among the 
professed followers of art and letters. 


Whence it came about that. Tom’s belief in his having reached the 
nil admirari stage was a very complacent and confident belief indeed ; 
and the shock at suddenly finding admiration wrung from him by 
his. uncle was, of course, proportionally severe. It was some time 
before he could realize the fact that here actually was a man who 
‘wanted nothing for himself’—a poor man who hungered not for 
money, an obscure man who thirsted not for notoriety, an unread 
writer not pining for a public, a prophet content to be without a single 
follower, a master haughtily regardless of his empty school. Princes, 
peers, politicians, artists, authors, actors, singers, philanthropists, 
fashionables—where among them all was to be found the like of 
this man, to whom praise and profit, puff and paragraph, ribbon and 
name-handle, ‘invitation card’ and ‘favourable notice,’ were all so 
many empty sounds? Tom watched him steadily, minutely, day by 
day, in his life of unnoticed, untiring, uncomplaining toil: he would 
listen half-asleep in the morning to the stern old soldier of philosophy 
turning out at 5 A.M. winter. and summer, lighting his own fire, making 
his own coffee, and sitting down for three hours’ work before breakfast ; 
and by degrees he felt the faculty of reverence, which he had supposed 
to have been destroyed in him altogether by too close a view of an 
Illustrious Statesman, once more reviving in his heart. 


He envied Lucilla the greater familiarity she enjoyed with her uncle— 
envied it, and, though he was fond enough of her in a patronizing sort of 
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way, was almost disposed to resent it. For though the Professor talked 
very little even on his own subject, and though Tom was obliged to own 
to himself that his equipment in metaphysics was not much less slender 
than Lucilla’s, he could not rid himself of the idea that a clever young 
man of five-and-twenty, with, as he fancied, a pretty literary knack of 
his own, must be a better companion, even for a philosopher, than a 
bit of a—well, than a bright, good-humoured—but still gz7/ of eighteen. 


And, in particular, he was impatient of her pretensions to know her 
uncle’s character, and of her quiet way of acting upon that assumed 
knowledge ; as had happened notably two years before in the great case 
of the Congratulatory Address: which was on this wise. At eleven in 
the morning of the Professor's seventieth birthday, two blonde and long- 
haired youths presented themselves at the cottage, and, having asked for 
an audience of Herr Holzhauer, were conducted first into the presence 
of Miss Lucilla Milverne ; which young lady of sixteen, having heard 
their business, did there and then take upon herself to introduce them 
without warning or preparation into her uncle’s study, retiring there- 
after into a remote corner to watch the event. 


The blondest and longest-haired of the two youths advanced 
reverently towards the table, and explained the nature of his errand. 


The Professor rose to his feet, bowed, folded his hands in front of him ° 


and listened with a face of stone to the contents of an illuminated scroll, 
whereof the signatories, it seemed, being students past or present of the 
University of Gottenheim, desired to ‘tender to the illustrious Herr 
Hermann Holzhauer, the glory of German Philosophy, their bewondering 
and honour-bidding congratulations on the attainment of his seventieth 
year ; to assure him that his teachings were ever more and more among 
the younger generation of his countrymen their silent way making ; and 
to wish him many more years of health and vigour in which to fortify 
his already almost impregnable philosophical system against attack.’ 
The signatures of the representatives of ‘the younger generation’ of the 
philosopher’s countrymen were just fifteen in number. 


The Professor’s cheek had faintly—very faintly 





flushed during the 
reading of this address, but there was otherwise nothing to distinguish 
him from the Sphinx in the act of being felicitated on the celebration of 
the seven thousandth anniversary of his construction. He returned thanks 
for the compliment with brevity but with propriety, in language cour- 
teous and even cordial, but uncoloured by the faintest trace of emotion. 
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Whereafter he did the modest honours of his home, entertained the 
youths at his simple dinner, and dismissed them with the gift of a 
volume each from his library. In the evening, over his backgammon with 
Lucilla, he made no reference to the event of the morning, and no one 
would have guessed that he had been listening to the first words of 
recognition for the great work of his lifetime which had fallen from 
human lips in well-nigh forty years. 


When Tom came down to the cottage the following Saturday, and 
heard of the congratulatory address, he made bitterly merry over it and 
its belated character. He jested openly at it, indeed, in the Professor’s 
hearing, insinuating that the German students must have mistaken the 
second edition of the ‘ Philosophy of the Unconditioned Will’ for the 
first; or that they had picked up an address of their fathers’, composed 
some five-and-thirty years before and unfortunately mislaid ; with other 
pleasantries conceived by him to be in accord with the old man’s 
sardonic humour—pleasantries to which the Professor listened for the 
most part in grim silence, only now and then, and indeed, if Tom had 
noticed it, but rarely, capping the young fellow’s sarcasms with one of 
his own. 

‘What are you going to do with it, Cilla?’ asked Tom, after their 
uncle had gone to bed. 

‘Frame it, and hang it up in the study, was his cousin’s prompt 


reply. 


Tom burst into a laugh of good-humoured contempt. 


‘Do you imagine that he will let you ?’ he inquired, in the tone that 
usually accompanies the pat of an adult on the head of a child. 


‘I imagine that I shall not ask him,’ said Lucilla curtly. 


‘What!’ exclaimed Tom, surprised out of his patronizing air. ‘Not 


ask him? Why, Lucilla, you'll give him mortal offence if 





‘You will give me mortal offence if you say another word of that 
sort, Tom,’ said Miss Milverne, firing up. ‘I know my uncle by this 
time I should hope. Many thanks to you, all the same.’ 


Tom shrugged his shoulders at this fresh proof of feminine presump- 
tion, and gave way. Lucilla carried off the address to the local picture- 
framer, and in a week’s time it was hanging in the study. 
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The roof did not fall with the Professor’s wrath; but neither was it 
lifted by his exultation. He made no remark upon the new decoration 
of his library wall, either at the time or afterwards; so that Tom at 
last declared that the absent-minded student had never noticed it, and 
probably never would; and he ironically congratulated his cousin on 
her success—due, he admitted, to a cause which, when he predicted 
failure, he ought to have taken into account—in escaping her uncle's 
displeasure. 


Lucilla received his raillery in lofty silence. She was too proud to 
tell Tom that, a few days after her bold experiment, she had stolen 
noiselessly into her uncle’s study at the hour of twilight—when he 
always seemed to her to be saddest—and had found him sitting with 
his chair turned round so as to face the birthday address of his hand- 
ful of young disciples, and gazing at it lost in reverie, but with a 
strangely softened expression, half-humorous, half-pathetic, in the 
usually defiant eyes. 


III 


IT would be absurd to suppose that a girl of eighteen, living in the 
country with an old uncle, can know any more of human nature—or 
any more worth speaking of—than she did when she was two years 
younger. Every man of six-and-twenty who has seen the world will 
admit the truth of that proposition; and Tom Tunstall felt it so inti- 
mately that he began to lose all patience with his chit of a cousin’s 
pretensions to understand the Professor better than he did. 


‘By Jove, uncle! this will amuse you!’ he exclaimed one night 
over his weekly “society” journal. ‘Listen to this. And he pro- 
ceeded to read as follows from its lively columns :— 


Friedrich Nebel, the greatest of German philosophers, leads a very retired 
life with his handsome Frau and three tall flaxen-haired daughters, during the 
greater part of the year. While delivering his annual course of lectures he has 
to live in Gottenheim, but as soon as ever his disquisitions are ‘through’ he 
hurries away to his charming little /amdhaus on the borders of the Black Forest. 
Nebel is a podgy, thick-set little man, weighing about 170 pounds, with nothing 
about him to indicate the philosopher except a certain ‘ far-off look’ in his eyes. 


‘A far-off look, eh?’ growled the Professor from the backgammon- 
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board. ‘Well, it will do to indicate the philosophy as well as the 
philosopher—at least so far as hitting the mark is concerned.’ 


This harmless jibe was the old man’s only comment on these singular 
Nebeliana ; and Lucilla, after a quick glance at him, added her laugh 
to Tom’s. 


No less lightly and innocuously passed off another excerpt of Tom’s, 
a few days later, from ‘an evening ha’porth,’ as he called it, on the 
same subject :— 


All that is distinguished in politics, art, literature, and philosophy was on 
show the other night (writes a German correspondent) in Frau Von Nebel’s 
pretty salon at Gottenheim. 


‘Von! Von!’ muttered Holzhauer. ‘In what a nobly arbitrary 
fashion do you Englishmen fling about that prefix !’ 


Deputies, financiers, professors, editors, were as plentiful as blackberries, and 
there was more than a fair sprinkling of the ‘court-capable’ division. Indeed, 
even a Transparency honoured the function with his presence. 


‘ Even a Transparency !’ chuckled the Professor. ‘Why, did the man 
think the host would be out when his wife was “at home” ?’ 


The Frau Professorinn looked magnificent in violet velvet, with ruchings (I 
believe that is the correct word) of amber satin, and her three tall daughters, 
in their clinging-draperies, might have sat, or rather stood, to Herr Meissel, for 
his forthcoming group of the Graces, as models of Aglaia, Terpsichore, and Alecto. 


It was not till a later reading that Lucilla began to be disturbed. 
Tom Tunstall was skimming the columns of yet another ‘ society ’ weekly 
on the following Saturday, when he suddenly exclaimed, as a light broke 
in upon him— 


‘Why, of course! I see it all now! Where were my eyes not 
to see it before? It is as plain as noonday. There’s a “boom” in 
Nebels !’ 


‘A what, in Nebels ?’ said his uncle. 


‘A boom, sir,a boom. A syndicate have got hold of that illustrious 
thinker, and are running him up in the market for some special purpose. 
Wait a bit,’ he added, nodding sagely ; ‘wait a bit,and you'll see. I 
thought it was the accident of some of our English Royalties being at 
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Gottenheim that had attracted the ‘smart paragraphist’ to the spot, and 
set him upon Nebel for lack of better ‘copy.’ But there’s more in it 


than that. The thing has every distinguishing mark of a thoroughly 
well-organized “ boom.”’ 


And therewith Tom proceeded to read a paragraph describing how 
a certain Great Personage, staying at Gottenheim, had honoured the 
Greatest Philosopher of the Age with a personal visit. 


The most Obscure Philosopher of the Age listened to the recital in 
silence, and with a mixture of smile and frown in which the former 
ingredient was not quite so bright, and the latter just a little darker than 
had been their respective wont. 


‘Tom,’ said Lucilla, with a little hesitation, the Professor having 
retired for the night, ‘I don’t think I would read any more of those 
paragraphs to uncle, if I were you.’ 


‘Why not?’ said Tom. 
‘Why not? Because—well, because it’s not kind.’ 


‘Not kind!’ echoed her cousin. ‘Why isn’t it kind, you little 
simpleton ?’ 


‘Well,’ said Lucilla, tartly, ‘even a little simpleton, I suppose, can 
see—however’ (with much meaning) ‘ it may be with a zg one—that it 
can’t be very pleasant for uncle to listen to all this about Herr Nebel.’ 





‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Tom, ‘not pleasant! Not that delight- 
fully vulgar stuff !’ 


‘It isn’t a// vulgar stuff, Tom,’ said Lucilla. ‘It shows, or some of 
it shows, that Professor Nebel is honoured, and famous, and sought 
after, and j 





‘My dear girl,’ interrupted the member of the superior sex, his 
superiority asserting itself in every feature of his countenance, ‘I am 
surprised, I really am surprised, that you, with all your long oppor- 
tunities of studying a great man—for there is no doubt in my mind, 
indeed you may take it from me, as you can’t be expected to have an 
opinion of your own on such a point, that the Professor zs a great 
man—lI say I am surprised, not to say shocked, that you should have 
formed so wretchedly unworthy a conception of his character No, 
Lucilla! don’t interrupt me,’ continued Tom, sadly but firmly; and 
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rising, cigar-case in hand, as who should intimate that the ‘ audience’ 
was at an end, ‘I can’t, I won’t listen to any protests so dishonouring, 
as I think them, toa man whom I respect more than any one else in 


the world.’ 


Lucilla stood for a moment, as though in doubt whether to prolong 
the contest, and then closed her indignant lips as with a spring, and left 


the room without a, word. 


Nor did she make any sign when, on the following evening, the 
sprightly Mr. Tunstall read, with many facetious comments—-but to an 
ever more and more taciturn Professor—the account given by ‘the 
ha’porth’s’ enterprising correspondent of an interview with ‘the Greatest 
Philosopher of the Age,’ wherein that celebrity had bashfully unbosomed 
himself of the details of his conversation with the Great Personage, with 
all the pretty things that the one G. P. had said to the other G. P., and 
all the grateful speeches that the other G. P. had made in reply. 


But at last the crisis came. Lucilla and her uncle were at the last 
tussle of their last game one night, when Tom, who happened at the 
moment to be studying no frivolous gossip sheet, but one of the staidest 
of daily journals, gave utterance to a sudden cry of triumph. 


‘Here it is, at last! The boom’s explained. I knew I was right. 


Listen!’ 


Proressor Neset.—In view of the approaching visit of Professor Nebel to 
this country, a strong reception committee is being formed to arrange the details 
of a fitting welcome for our illustrious guest. The name of Mr. W. X. Wise- 
head is mentioned as that of its proposed chairman, if the health of the right 
hon. gentleman should prove equal to the performance of the duties of the post, 
and among his principal coadjutors will be Lord Bullion, Professor Jermes, Mr. 
Ballard, Mr. ——— 


Herr Holzhauer had just made his throw. At the mention of these 
names the dice-box dropped upon the dice. 


‘What!’ he cried. ‘Professor Jermes, Mr. Ballard on—that—on Ais 


reception committee.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Tom, carelessly, and still studying the list of names. 


‘The whole thing has been deuced well worked from first to last I 
admit.’ 
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‘ But—but—’ continued his uncle much agitated, ‘ these are the names 
of your great men—your vea/ great men. I don’t mean merely your 
successes, your celebrities, but the men whom the really cultivated 
among you look up to as lights and leaders!’ 


‘Well, yes ; it is a very strong committee, certainly. I should say 
that : 





‘And they—these great men of yours, these leaders of the national 
thought, are to unite in doing honour—doing the honours of the nation 





—to that empty word-spinner—that charlatan—that 


There was a ring and tremor in the old man’s voice that no human 
ear had ever heard in it before. Tom laid down his newspaper and 
looked up in astonishment. The muscles of the thin thought-worn face 
were working convulsively, the stern lips were trembling. ‘Now if Tom 
can only hold his tongue for ove minute, till this winter-storm is over,’ 


thought Lucilla. But Tom would not have been Tom if he could have 
held it. 


‘It’s very absurd, of course,’ he said, ‘ ridiculous to the last degree : 
but still I—well—I confess I’m rather surprised that you should be so 
moved by it, sir. I thought you despised everything of that sort.’ 


It was what the Professor himself had tried to think, and the young 
man’s maladroit words were like the echo of his conscience. He turned 
upon him as we do upon our consciences, when they become outrageously 


obtrusive, in unrestrained wrath: 


‘Ay, young man! You thought so! Did you? Iam flattered by 
your unmerited respect, and in despair at having forfeited it. I feel 
duly humbled by your rebuke. Six-and-twenty impressing stoicism 
and patience upon seventy is indeed an edifying sight. The master 
is so well fitted by experience in suffering to give the lesson ; and the 
pupil has so much time left him to learn it. You thought I despised 
“everything of that sort,” you say. Of that sort! Of what sort? Is 
there no difference between one kind of honour and another? Good 
God!’ cried the Professor, as though stung by a sudden thought 
more poignant than had smitten him before. ‘Do you think / see no 
difference? Do you think I am yearning for the vulgar rewards of 
notoriety, or that /Aey would repay me for the unnoticed toil of fifty 
years ?’ 
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He had risen to his feet and stood before them, his visage, his 
whole man, transfigured by a sort of sombre passion. His voice, which 
had at first been acute with something of the querulousness of old 
age, had now grown deeper and stronger—a torrent bursting from a 
long-stored reservoir of bitter meditation. Yet his words seemed 
addressed, not to his two companions, but to some shadowy audience 
beyond. 


‘To envy this man—this Nebel—the fools that chatter about him, and 
the sycophants that beslaver him—what a thought! His luxuries, his 
Court honours, his crowded lecture-rooms, his train of pretended dis- 
ciples—why, they are to be had by any one for the buying. You 
need but to lead the Christ of Philosophy bound hand and foot to 
the Scribes of Officialism, and to take your thirty pieces and 
hold your tongue. The flattery of knaves and blockheads, who wants 
it, who cares for it? But the honour, the friendship of the learned, 
the wise, the honest—of the men who have followed their light as 
faithfully as I myself have followed mine—is he to have that too? 
Is this trafficker in the truth to add that prize, the only prize I covet, 
the only prize I have ever coveted, to his ignoble gains?’ 


He paused for breath; and Irony, that grim but not unkindly 
physician of the pains of wrath, came opportunely to his relief. ‘I 
forgot, though, he went on, ‘I have had my reception committee 
formed for me already—fifteen German durschen, who have taken up 
my philosophy to annoy their professors ; and whose names, thanks to 


you, Lucilla, have received all the publicity they are ever likely to get.’ 


It was not a strikingly successful attempt; but it helped to break 
his fall from the lyrical level of his recent monologue to the plain prose 
of the bedroom candlestick. Nevertheless, Lucilla could not help feeling 
the slight quiver of the lips that touched her forehead ; and the awkward- 
ness of his ‘Good night, little one,’ wrung her gentle heart with a sense 
of that most painful of all human spectacles—an old man’s shame 
before the young. 


As the door closed behind the Professor, Tom turned to his cousin 
with his mouth pursed up for a whistle, but the sight that met his eye 
not only smoothed out the pucker of his lips, but separated them by a 
good half-inch. 
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It was the sight of a young lady with cheeks flushed crimson and 
hazel eyes in a flame. 


‘ Well-I-hope-you-are-satisfied-now!’ she panted, running the seven 
words as nearly as might be into one. 


‘Satisfied?’ said Tom, for a moment puzzled, and then in some 
confusion. ‘Oh—ah—yes, well; but after all who could have guessed 
that——’ 


‘Who could have guessed it?’ echoed Lucilla in her most cutting 
tones. ‘Who cou/dn’t have guessed it? Who could have missed it? 
with eyes! and brains! (crescendo) and consideration—for—other— 
people !!’ 


‘Oh come, I say, Lucilla, that’s rather strong, isn’t it? I don’t see 


” 





how I was to know that 


‘Nor I!’ cried the breathless maiden. ‘/ don’t see how you were to 
know it—being who you are, and what you are! Nor do I see how you 
were to take the word of somebody who did manage to know it—she 
being who she is, and what she is!’ 


‘My dear Lucilla,’ began Tom, considerably taken aback b » her 
¢ > y 
vehemence. 


‘My dear Tom,’ interrupted Lucilla, resolved apparently not to let 
him finish a sentence. ‘Why try to explain? It couldn’t have hap- 
pened otherwise. I being ovly a girl of eighteen (which I know is in 
your opinion simply another name for a little simpleton), and you being 
a young man of six-and-twenty (which in my opinion is only another 
name for a Massofconceitandvanity), it was certain that you couldn’t 
use your own eyes, and that you wouldn’t believe mine. You were a 
Man, if you please—an Oxford man—when I was in short frocks. And 
now you are six-and-twenty, and a writer, and a barrister, and a critic, 
and I don’t know what ; and / could see that dear uncie has been longing 
all his life for people to read, and understand, and appreciate his work, 
and suffering all his life because they won’t or can’t, or anyhow, don’t ; 
and then just because he doesn’t go whimpering about it to everybody 
(though I suppose you wouldn’t, Mr. Tunstall, if it were your case), you 
think he doesn’t feel it! And then you go on teasing him, against all 
my warnings, with those silly paragraphs ; and then—and then he lets 
out the secret he has kept for forty years, and before us—us! a girl of 
eighteen whom you think a little simpleton, and a young man of six- 
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and-twenty, whom / think a Massofconceitandvanity! And _ now, 
perhaps, he'll never be the same to us again! or—no! I don’t care 
about you—you brought it on yourself—but perhaps he’ll never, never 
be the same to me! Oh!’ exclaimed Lucilla, hovering between a fresh 
burst of anger and a flood of tears; ‘I could—I could—but [| 
won't! If I said any more I might say something I should be sorry 
for! Ill wish you good-night. Good-night, Mr. Tunstall! and pleasant 
dreams of what you have done.’ 


And with a last withering glance at her discomfited cousin, she swept 
from the room. 


Tom felt too ashamed of himself to be amused, and too astonished, 
under it all, to feel much of either amusement or shame. As he thought 
over the incident, surprise and disenchantment by degrees expelled all 
other feelings, and gained almost undisputed possession of his mind. 


His self-love was still a little sore at the thought that a girl of 
eighteen had been beforehand with him in discovering that his idol’s 
feet were of clay. But the mere discomfiture of being thus anticipated 
—what was it to the shock of the discovery itself? 


H. D. TRAILL. 


(To be continued.) 



































“Once in position Jenny became utterly motionless ” 
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The Wages of Sin 
A NOVEL 
CHAPTER VI 


1S Colthurst came into the class-room adjoining his 
studio, the costume model 





had any of the ladies 
present observed the fact, which, being engaged with 
their own appearance and performances in view of 
the entrance of the master, they happily did not— 
narrowed her eyes in uncontrollable inclination 
towards laughter. The movement was irresistible, 
instantaneous. She mastered it, and again was 
absolutely still, save for the steady rise and fall 


of her bosom in breathing. 


Jenny had thrown herself into one of the semi-tragic, Sibylline 


attitudes which suited her height and large frame so well. She 
wore a—so-called—Greek robe of faded indigo-coloured woollen ; 
the material of it thin and pliant enough to indicate the outline of 
her finely-moulded limbs. It was fastened on either shoulder, leaving 
the whole of the arms bare, and was girdled cross-wise on the chest and 
under the bosom with narrow bands of tarnished gold embroidery. Her 
back was towards Colthurst as he entered. She sat side-ways on her 
chair, one arm lying along the top bar of it, the other hanging straight 
down at her side. Her left knee was dropped, as in half kneeling, and 
the soft blue draperies caught aside disclosed her bare foot. Jenny, as 
we know, was well aware of the beauty of her feet, and on the subject of 
displaying them she and Mr. Barwell had had a smart little skirmish 
when he had come some hour anda half earlier to pose her. She had 


a rr ee 
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already whipped off her over-skirt and claret-coloured ulster, and was 
sitting on one end of the platform calmly divesting herself of her boots 
and stockings. 


‘I think we needn’t trouble you to do that, Miss Harris,’ he had 
observed, mildly. 


‘Excuse me,’ Jenny had answered very promptly, ‘but I don’t agree. 
Why, the robe’s nowhere with a pair of muddy boots under it. I’m a 
pretty seasoned hand at this business, and I tell you I'd rather not stand 
at all than do the thing shabbily.’ She threw back her head with a 
laugh. ‘And it'll be a good lesson, in more ways than one, for your 
students to see a shapely foot for once. I'll warrant most of their own 
are crooked and cramped enough, what with pointed toes and high heels, 
and all the rest of it.’ 


Poor Mr. Barwell gave in. In truth this model struck him as a rather 
embarrassing lady. He sighed for his ruminant Italians again. And it 
had required all his moral courage and sense of duty to enable him to 
speak to her about the high desirability of maintaining silence during 
the rests. 


‘Oh! those are the orders are they,’ she said, not without darkening of 
anger in her handsome face. ‘I understand. You can make yourself 
easy. I’m not going to talk.—Mentally she called the amiable under- 
master a ‘frightful old granny, and despised him. from the bottom of 
her heart. 


But once in position Jenny became utterly motionless—her eyes wide 
open looking out as to an infinite distance from under the cloud of dark 
hair massed low on her forehead. Probably she inherited this power of 
entire immobility from generations of sea-going ancestors—from men 
who had sat, hour after hour, in dreamy silence on the deck of some 
white-sailed vessel, staring across the vast furrowed plains of blue-green 
water ; or who, when ashore, had lounged on the wall guarding the rocky 
road up from Beera Quay, in the crannies of which tiny ferns cluster and 
penny-pies root their round, red-stemmed, succulent leaves and spires 
of greenish flower, gazing away and away, in idle, quiescent contentment, 
out to sea, 


It speaks well for Colthurst’s courage that finding his preposterous 


suspicions realized, seeing Jenny posing there in the indigo-coloured robe 
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he knew so well, he managed to repress all outward signs of excitement 
He had divined rightly, then. At first it was not fear of a scene and of 
consequent exposure which made Colthurst sicken inwardly and curse 
himself and this unruly being bound to him by an unacknowledgable 
tie. Rather was it the revelation of the grossness of her levity in having 
conceived the idea of coming here; and the hatefulness of her actual 
presence, desecrating this place, in which some of the highest impulses 
and purest emotions of his life had been granted him. This was the 
reward he was to have, then, for the sacrifices he had so lately been 


making for her. This was the return for all his efforts to pay off old 


bad debts. To Jenny, lying ill in that untidy bed-chamber in Mrs. 
Prust’s lodging-house, he could be kind, tender if needs be. But for 
Jenny obtruding herself here, for Jenny playing this horrible comedy, 
for Jenny under the same roof as Mary Crookenden, Colthurst feared he 
had no mercy. 


And then, as he began to pass from easel to easel, Jenny’s face and 
form became to him as one of those terrible, ever changing, yet ever 
stable forms and faces seen in delirium. It was everywhere. Here by 
the door, an outline of brow, and cheek, and chin, the fine curve of the 
nape of her neck and shoulder. Next, three or four samples of her 
profile ; the three-quarters face, then the full face, worn yet handsome— 
the sad, still grey eyes seeming to ask of the future, and of him, too, 
—that was the intolerable burden of it—the righting of some great wrong 
once done her. Then the three-quarters face again, with the turning of 
the horse-shoe of easels. The profile. And so back once more to the 
somewhat too accentuated outline of brow, and cheek, and chin ; and 
on this side the raised arm and drooping hand, lying along the top of 
the chair-back.—Everywhere, wherever he looked, Jenny, Jenny, Jenny. 
A world of Jennies. Jenny angelic and Jenny demonic. Jenny feebly 
inadequate, elegant,» barber-block-like, innocuous, full of shrinking 
propriety. Jenny exaggerated, fierce, Cassandra-like, portentous, and 
fateful. Jenny frankly absurd and ridiculous ; caricatures of her empha- 
sizing every unhappy trait, every doubtfully graceful line of her. Each 
student, of all the twenty there, absorbed in the thought of Jenny. All 
the twenty right hands, there, busy reproducing an image of Jenny. All 
the forty eyes, there, dwelling, lingering, in close and careful scrutiny 
upon Jenny. And in the midst of them, uplifted, enthroned, silent, 
motionless, sphinx-like, Jenny herself, the living, breathing woman,— 
listening, he felt, to his lightest footfall, hearing his every word, counting 


his heart beats,—knowing, though in her present posture she could not 
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see him, that the dull, red flush had come up over his sallow skin, that 
his breath was short, that it was just all he could do to steady his arm 
sufficiently to handle a brush or hold a stick of charcoal. 


And yet, hideous as it was, Colthurst saw he must go through with 
it. That, in bare self-defence, he must continue to stand unconcernedly 
beside each one of these twenty easels in turn ; and treat each one of 
the twenty young ladies seated at them—diligent, respectful, in some 
cases clever and well-bred women—to a series of criticisms, conceived in, 
a calm and judicial spirit, upon their presentment of lips he had kissed, 
of eyes that had wept over him, of hands that had tended him with 
untiring ministry in sickness. If he gave way, if he flinched, if ever so 
slight a lapse occurred in the authoritative indifference of his official 
manner, if he forgot for ever so short a space that he was here as 
Director of the Connop-Trust School, instructing a class of lady students 
in drawing and painting—as was their custom three days a week—from 
a professional costume model, hired to stand for the sum of one shilling 
and sixpence per hour, he was aware he should no longer be able to 
count on Jenny. Her silence, her discretion might be swept away in 
some wild outrush of personal feeling. She might blast his name, his 
position, his prospects by an unpermissible revelation of the relation 
which existed between them. 


Colthurst felt like a man shut in a cage with a half-tamed lion. A 
false step, a slip, an instant of nervousness, and the brute might be 
at his throat. The tension was tremendous. Once he thought all 
was lost. 


He had worked his way half round, was nearly opposite to Jenny, 
when one of the students, just beyond, seated in the left-hand corner 
of the room, after consulting her watch, hung on the apex of her easel, 
called—‘ Time.’ 


Jenny rose. Stretched herself—she was a trifle cramped—with a 
superb disregard of observation, throwing her body back from the waist, 
while she clenched her hands and held them first straight out, then above 
her head. She laughed a little as she did so, quite good-humouredly, 
looking across at Colthurst—just then declaiming to a plain, industrious 
young lady on the muddy opacity of her flesh tints—with a very devil 
of mischief lurking in her eyes. 
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And in justice to Jenny, it must be asserted that she had a most 
limited conception of the torture she was inflicting on her former lover. 
She was feeling better, stronger after that dreary spell of illness. She 
longed for a little change, a dash of excitement, amid the dull sameness 
of her life. Poor, silly soul, she loved posing, loved striking an attitude, 
commanding admiration, loved having a roomful of people staring at her 
by the hour together. Loved to hear her ‘ points’ discussed, to hear 
comments on her fine figure. Loved to sport that same indigo-coloured 
robe, with its strips of tarnished embroidery. Loved to occupy a 





position of importance—even at the price of eighteenpence an hour. 
As she had said herself, she was only nine-and-twenty after all. Her 
tastes were not refined, I admit, but that did not prevent her desiring to 
gratify them ardently. Jim had been good, very good, to her lately. 
Her hopes had risen. She could understand—he had made her do that 
pretty plainly—that he could not have her at his studio. But this public 
art-school was quite another matter—so it seemed, at least to poor, 
short-sighted Jenny. She wanted so badly to know what it was all like ; 
wanted to see Jim, in whose company she had come so near starving, set 
up as a great man, filling a post not disdained by a member of the Royal 
Academy itself. Jenny—it is piteous to think of all it implies as one 
writes it—had offered herself as model at the Connop School in pure 
lightness of heart. She longed for a frolic. She thought it would be a 
rare bit of fun to play this practical joke on James Colthurst. 

As luck would have it, too, the day was peculiarly windless and mild. 
Such moist, close, spring weather suited Jenny well. Her cough then 
gave her little trouble; and the damp air made her skin smooth and fair. 
She and Dot and Mrs. Prust had made quite merry in the grim sitting- 
room in Delamere Crescent, fastening up the blue robe under her dress- 
skirt, and getting the claret-coloured ulster to sit with some little air of 
fashion and smartness over the miscellaneous garments worn beneath it. 
The pink almonds were in flower in one of the squares through which 
she passed. Always generous and improvident, she had bestowed quite 
a large sum in coppers on beggars and crossing-sweepers, and had gone 
on her way delighted by their vociferous blessings. She had met 
women selling bunches of yellow Lent lilies. Lent lilies grow in pro- 
fusion on the banks of the glebe fields just around Beera church. She 
remembered racing down in breathless haste, many a time, from after- 
noon school, to gather them, with a company of bright-eyed, carmine- 
cheeked, little maidens like herself. The soft moisture of the spring day 
reminded her of the dear West country, too. Poor Jenny— one’s heart 
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bleeds for her !—she was happy, gentle, tender-hearted, full of shy hopes 
and pretty memories as she set out on her disastrous fool’s errand to the 
Connop School at noon. 


Tenderness had given place to another order of emotion now, yet 
Jenny was still gay. She was a good deal impressed, it is true, by the 
dignity which surrounded James Colthurst, by the deference with which 
she observed he was spoken of and treated. - But she had not been 
unaware of the slight movement of self-consciousness, a trifle of that 
amiable desire, which all right-minded young women exhibit, to appear 
to the best advantage on finding themselves in the presence of a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex, among the assembled students when the master 
came into the room. And this,although it aroused her jealousy slightly, 
was highly diverting to her. She had not any wish or intention of com- 
promising Colthurst, far from that. But she was amused, on the alert, 
observant ; and she laughed as she looked at Jim by way of gathering 





him into the joke—just to let him know it. 

Colthurst retained his composure. 

‘Your shadows are not nearly warm enough,’ he was saying. ‘They 
are too grey. Your flesh tones will be decidedly harsh and false unless 
you modify them.’ 


The young lady assented ruefully, humbly. 


‘Just hold up your canvas, please,’ he went on doggedly. ‘ Match 
the basis of colour as you have it against the model’s face and neck. 





Do you see, now? Iam sorry to tell you this is lamentably weak.’ 





Colthurst drew himself up, and raised his voice, addressing the 
whole class :— 


‘I wish you to understand, once and for all, ladies, that weakness, 
either in conception or execution, is in my opinion the un—p-pardon- 
able sin. It may be taken as an axiom in all d-departments of arts, 
that where there is strength there is hope. Weakness, feebleness, are 
hopeless. I remark an inclination among you, if you will p-pardon 





my speaking frankly, to be enamoured of the p-pretty-pretty, of that 
feebleness which it is the fashion to disguise under the p-plea of 
refinement,’ 
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Jenny’s laugh had exasperated Colthurst beyond endurance. She 
stood lazily resting her hands on the top-rail of her chair. A magnificent 
creature, notwithstanding past hard-living, and recent illness, in her 





flowing garments, with that sharp-edged mocking smile upon her full 
lips. Colthurst gave her a straight glance from under his heavy brows. 
The line across his forehead was cut deep, and his restless, fanatical 
eyes had a wicked expression in them. 


‘It is because I want to correct this inclination in you, ladies, he 





went on, ‘that I have requested Mr. Barwell to engage no more Italian 





models for you at p-present. I am anxious you should have more 
solid and less superficially pleasing material to study from. I b-beg 
you to throw aside all thoughts of the pretty-pretty, all longings after 
| refinement. Those longings will not be gratified. I b-beg you to 
understand that this model is not selected because she offers you any 
| approach to an ideal type of beauty. We p-propose dropping beauty 
for a time, and giving you the wholesome tonic of average fact. I 
b-beg you, therefore, to draw and paint, in as far as you are able, 
precisely what you see. There are imperfections in your subject. 
State them. I desire no softening d-down, no finicking attempts 
to present a grace or charm which is absent in the original; no 
squeamish ignoring of what may appear to you common or coarse.’ 


Colthurst paused. The sound of his own words heightened his ex- 
citement, his sense of the wrong done, the insult offered him. He had 
begun striking that dangerous wild beast—to pick up our old illustration 
again—in self-defence. But his blood was up. Too soon he struck, not 
in self-defence, but for the mere brutal pleasure of striking. 


Jenny listened in growing horror of amazement. Gradually the 
enormity of her own folly dawned upon her. Colthurst’s voice and 
manner cowed her, and she slunk back to her seat again; and bent her 
head low as she arranged her voluminous blue draperies, 


‘I d-demand that your work be perfectly honest and straightforward, 
he continued, ‘ right down on the lines of life as you know it. Personally 
I should prefer you drawing from models wearing their ordinary every 
d-day clothes—putting all question of costume, another name for silly, 





showy, theatrical dressing-up, aside. When the esthetic sense of the 
British public is so highly developed that it has become customary for 
women to trail about the dirty streets there outside in Greek robes, it 
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will be quite time enough, to my thinking, for you to study the folds of 
them. Is the rest up?’ he asked, turning abruptly upon the possessor 


of the watch in the right-hand corner of the room. 


She answered very hurriedly in the affirmative, having a sense that the 
air, for cause unknown, was most disagreeably overcharged with elec- 
tricity ; and ‘ wishing really,’ as she subsequently remarked, in the ladies’ 
cloak room, ‘that if Mr. Colthurst had things like that to say—of course 
he was quite right in theory—but if he wanted to say those sort of things 
he wouldn't say them before the model, because really it made one feel 
so dreadfully hot and uncomfortable, you know.’ 


Jenny, meanwhile, raised her bowed head, tried to settle herself back 
into position. But her sight was all blurred. She could not make out 


the chalk marks for her feet. Her heart beat so fast, that it shook her 
whole frame. She could hardly keep her arms or body still. 


Colthurst watched her steadily, for a minute in silence. Then he 
threaded his way between the intervening easels, and went up close to the 


platform. 


‘You have shifted your position,’ he said, still speaking in the same 
unnaturally loud, hard voice. ‘I must trouble you to bring your left arm 
more this way. Yes—so—that’s better. And the mark for your foot is 
at least two inches further back. There—that’ll do.’ 


As she stooped down to rearrange the edge of the drapery about her 
foot, Jenny gave Colthurst one look of desperate, despairing entreaty. 
He was so close to her she could have touched him. 


‘Jim!’ she said, with a gasp under her breath. 


As her lips moved Colthurst started back, adroitly bringing his 
elbow into collision with the tray of the nearest easel—sending 
plummet, crayons, stumps, and charcoal rattling on to the ground. 


There was a depth of pettiness and miserable meanness in his action 
which was abhorrent to him. It was disgusting, but it saved the situa- 
tion. With profuse apologies for his awkwardness he bent down and 
recovered the scattered drawing materials ; then moved quickly back to 
his former place, and went on with his lesson once more. Alas! poor, 
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short-sighted, foolish, impossible Jenny, is this the wretched end of 
your frolic? or is there worse— you begin to fear it—behind ? 


The lion dared not spring now. He had very effectually beaten the 
creature into submissive humility. There would be no scandal. He 
would see Jenny to-night or some time to-morrow in Delamere Crescent. 
She should break her engagement. She should put in no second appear- 
ance, that was very certain. Colthurst had no fear but that he could 
secure himself against any repetition of this persecution. But still it 
seemed to him that she had done him an unpardonable injury. She 
had rendered his high efforts abortive. Coarsely, wantonly she had 
rubbed the bloom off his work and off his love. Here, in this place, 
where the ugly past had seemed to be falling from him, releasing him 
from so much that he loathed as low and disgraceful, here where he 
had made a really gallant effort to work out his salvation, here Jenny 
had come and claimed him, strongly, if silently, had laid her hands upon 
him; had shamed and outraged him—in his own eyes, in any case. 
Yes, let us try to hold the balance even. The suffering, the injury, were 
by no means all on the woman’s side. 


How Colthurst got through the remainder of the lesson he hardly 
knew. For still around him everywhere was the pictured horror of 
Jenny’s face and figure.—The face that had made his fortune. The face 
he had painted in his now famous ‘ Road to Ruin’—the picture which, 
as he knew, was travelling over the length and breadth of England, 
drawing a crowd of interested spectators to the library or fine arts 
gallery in a hundred watering places and provincial towns.—And there 
in the midst still, her laughter dead, her spirit broken, beaten into sub- 
mission by the lash of his cruel tongue, motionless, speechless, as a 
being under the blighting curse of some weird spell, Jenny herself— 
Jenny, poor soul, who, thanks to him, had wandered so many weary 
steps along that same road to ruin now. 


At last it was over. The door was shut between them; and 
Colthurst stood on the flagged landing outside, alone. 
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CHAPTER VII 








“Y HE relief of being outside there alone was great. 
Now that the strain was over Colthurst felt 
utterly worn out. The lower sash of the high, 
narrow landing-window had been thrown up. He 
leaned his elbows on the window-sill. The moist 


spring air was welcome to him. 


The sun had come out, and glistened on the 
wet slated roofs of the college buildings opposite. 
Below, in the centre of the quadrangle, some 
sparrows played about the shallow stone basin, 
which, with its attenuated squirt of water, re- 
lieved the uninteresting uniformity of the surrounding asphalt pave- 
ment. Colthurst noted these things, noted them with the vacant 
sort of observation which goes no further than eye and ear, 
awakening no responsive movement of the intelligence. Noted the 
heavy masses of steaming purplish vapour, sun-gilded here and there, 
trailing away above the city to eastward. Noted the hoarse roar of the 
traffic, setting to and from the great railway terminus whose rounded, 
glazed roofs, to the left, gave off a wide dazzle of misty brightness. 
Noted, too, that the sharp, impudent chirping of the sparrows detached 
itself from that continuous roar like points of light from a sombre 


background. 


Colthurst was very miserable as he leaned on the window-sill and 
gazed down into the sloppy quadrangle. The deluge had come. And 
it appeared to be an universal one. Usually he was self-sufficing enough, 
but now his self-confidence deserted him. He was swept under by a tide 
of all-embracing scepticism. Turn where he would there seemed no 
hope, no comfort left. For, as is the case with so many of us when the 
world goes ill with us, Colthurst was guilty of the egotism of shifting the 
blame from his own shoulders on to those of the general constitution of 
things ; of making the universal economy, in short, responsible for the 
consequences of his own none too virtuous actions. It was excusable 
perhaps, for he was very tired. Much of his depression was physical, no 
doubt, the result of acute nervous exhaustion. Yet, as is the way of 
persons troubled by excitable brains, while his body actually ached from 
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weariness, his mind worked with feverish, exaggerated activity, pre- 
senting to him a procession of disjointed images in which a very sufficient 
spirit of pessimism found vent. 


‘If one could only stop the machinery for an hour or two,’ he said to 
himself, ‘and get a rest! Expunge thought and feeling, put out one’s 
eyes, shut one’s ears, sit dumb, blind, solitary in the void. If there is a 
void—but that’s just the intolerable wear and tear of it, there is no void, 
no space of silence and quiet. Everywhere energy, force, drive. Every- 
where a crowd, a hideous jostling crowd of things struggling to be born ; 
struggling to make themselves heard and felt ; struggling to push some- 
thing else aside so as to make their word, their want, their meaning 
known. And all to no purpose. Their word is emptiness, their want 
fruitless, their meaning zz/. For the circle is never broken ; nothing, 
nobody, can even break out of it and be free. The great mill-stones 
turn and turn on themselves eternally, grinding down each generation 
—man, beast, all living beings alike—into food for the coming genera- 
tions, which in due time will be ground down too. If one could only 
remember that, be passive, be careless, refuse to expect, refuse to 
fight. But then comes in the malice of the whole conception. Good 
care has been taken to make us so that we must expect, must fight. 
For the sake of keeping the gigantic farce in full play we are tricked 
with an innate’ conviction of our own power, freedom, personality, 
tricked by the flattering conceit that is not only possible but incum- 
bent upon us to act, and create, and believe, and find out.’ 


Colthurst rested his head in both hands. 


‘ That the race may continue, and so the great mills never lack grist, 
that the great lie may thrive, burgeon out, grow fatter and fuller, as the 
ages go forward, it is to further this end and this only, that our mothers 
conceive us, bring us forth with strong crying and tears, suckle us with 
an infinitude of brooding tenderness ; that we ourselves push up, love, 
suffer, aspire, live our lives without stint. Maimed and degraded, 
triumphant and sainted, genius, idiot, or good, ordinary, thick-witted 
philistine alike,’ he said, ‘there’s no escape for any one of us. We're all 
shot into the hopper and ground down at last.’ 


He let his hands sink on the stone window-ledge, while with a vacant 


attention he watched the movements of the impudently chirping 
sparrows playing about the stone basin. And as he did so the thought 
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occurred to him, in an idly speculative way, of how simple it would be 
to lean out of the window a little too far. The drop was close upon 
fifty feet, he judged, to the ground. 


‘It seems curiously easy to forestall fate, he said, ‘and shoot oneself 
into the hopper. I wonder people don’t do it oftener. One can’t help 
fancying one might find quiet so.’ 


To his imagination the idea of falling from some great height had 
always been strangely fascinating. He remembered how, when he had 
that brain fever as a boy, night after night he had felt himself compelled 
by some resistless power—he could give it neither shape nor name—to 
crawl out to the extreme edge of Saturn’s luminous ring, and look over 
into illimitable space. And how, at least one night, one frightful—or 
was it blissful ?—night, the power had pressed him harder than ever 
before. Had forced him out and out, had come close and grappled with 
him, had seized and flung him over headlong into the bottomless gulf of 
space, of darkness, and of utter silence, save for the hiss of his own body 
rushing downward through the blank air. 


He had not thought of the dream for years. Not since-—not since 
the night of Jenny Parris’ birthday party at Red Rock Mouth, when he 
had watched the drifting herring-boats from the rocky road leading up 
from Beera Quay. He recalled the whole scene as though it had been 
of yesterday. The black headland, the glistening pallor hanging in the 
west, the babble of the stream down the gulley mingling with the 
growling trample of the ground swell on the beach below; his groping 
for stones in the roadway, wherewith to prove the world was round ; and 
the light in Jenny’s bedroom window. 


Jenny Parris——Colthurst was filled to overflowing with bitterness. 
For he might rail at the universal economy and general constitution of 
things as loudly as he pleased; try at once to conceal the indignity of 
his present position, and assuage his disgust of it by fine phrases 
of pessimist philosophy ; but it all came back to Jenny, and that which 
she stood for, the breach of a plain, moral law, in the end. It was no 
relentless, fantastic circle of fate, no grinding of nether or any other 
mill-stones from which escape was impossible ; it was just simply Jenny, 
and that which of necessity she brought him, and that which he— 
Colthurst admitted it—equally brought her, payment of the wages of 
a common sin. 
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Perhaps, admitting this, he should have cried ‘quits, and let the 
matter rest ; but that was asking too much of his forbearance and sense 
of justice as yet. The last payment she had made him was too recent, 
too insolent, too degrading, so it seemed to him. Just now he hated her. 
Hated her with the intensity with which we can alone hate that which 
compels us, in self-defence, to fall back on our lower nature. It was 
through the baser part of him she had tempted him years ago. It was 
in the baser part of him he had sought and found protection just now. 
Remembering his own cruel words hurled at the cowed, in a way, 
defenceless woman; remembering the odious little incident of the 
scattered stumps and crayons, Colthurst called himself a cad and a cur. 
But she had driven him to it; and what guarantee had he that she 
might not drive him to as bad or worse again? Here was a despair, 
low, immediate, practical, and therefore far more really searching and 
poignant, than any of the pompous, high-sounding ones he had so lately 
propounded. 


And then leaning out of the window, looking down at the grey 
pavement, that drop of fifty feet presented itself in another aspect. So 
far he had treated it merely speculatively, for, at bottom, Colthurst 
despised suicide. It had always struck him as a lamentable confession 
of weakness and inadequacy ; as a very crude fashion, at once stupid and 
showy, of cutting the knot. But now—for he reasoned it all out with 
that untempered lucidity, that unsparing logic, which is proof not of 
clearness of mind, but of a mind unhinged by nervous exhaustion, the 
terrible logic and lucidity of a sleepless night, when the vitality ebbs 
and imagination runs madly riot in the small hours before the dawn— 
now thinking of Jenny, and the baseness to which she had pushed him 
and might push him again.—Had not that old dream truth in it? Was it 
not the forecast of all this? Was not Jenny Parris and that which 
she symbolized the invisible power forcing him out and out to the edge 
of the luminous ring, one day to fling him over into the infinite of blank 
space >—Now suicide appeared not so much an act of defective moral 
courage, as of the finely-tempered courage which prefers martyrdom to 
apostasy. This seemed to him the final and permanent escape from 
Jenny, the final and complete payment of these same ugly wages of 
sin. . But for her he would have died three years ago in the fly-blown 
garret of that Adtel garni in Paris. She had kept life in him at the 
sacrifice of what remained to her of good fame ; thereby, making his 
life hers, in a sense, not his own. She had given it back to him, but 
given it back polluted. And—the deluge was not after all an universal 
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one, for sweet influences from out of his recent efforts at chivalry and 
noble conduct clung to Colthurst still—that pollution was to him un- 
bearable, better washed off by the waters of the river of death even than 
not washed off at all. The selfish desire for mere rest was gone. It had 
given place toa distinct temptation ; but the temptation can hardly be 
called an ignoble one as it presented itself to Colthurst in that 
moment of exaggerated feeling. He was tempted to lose his life, lose the 
life of the animal on the bare chance, the very remote chance—for it 
was no more after all to him—of saving that of the spiritual man. 


‘Yet it seems hard,’ he said, ‘a trifle hard to be called upon to 
throw everything overboard at three-and-thirty.’ 


He drew his right knee up on to the window-ledge, and leaned out 
still farther, grasping the outer edge of the stone sill with both hands. 
It was characteristic of Colthurst’s nature that even at this somewhat 
tremendous juncture the cool, calculating element in him asserted 
itself. He abhorred a bungle. He required to do things neatly. He 
wished, now, to assure himself that the height was sufficient, that no 
projection of doorway or window cornice would interfere to break the 
fall. He even wished the asphalt was less sloppy. It looked messy, 
unpleasant. He wondered, oddly enough, about the sparrows. When 
it happened, would they be frightened into seeking refuge upon the shiny 
slated roofs opposite? Or would they only flit away a yard or two, 
and then flit back to peep and chatter, and inspect that which lay inert 
on the pavement with bright, inquisitive, half-derisive, little eyes ? 


Colthurst drew up the other knee. Stood upright on the narrow sill 
resting his hands against the jamb of the window on either hand. The 
bottom of the frame of the open sash was just on a level with his 
forehead. That was tiresome, cramping. He would have preferred a 
clear space, absence of all obstruction. And then, by a grotesque turn 
of fancy, the image of a conjuror’s dog he had once seen jumping 
through red-covered hoops at a fair, came to his mind—lowering its head 
flattening itself out, laying its fore-paws together as it leapt. 


For a moment, he looked at the masses of sun-gilded vapour trailing 
eastward. Listened to the hoarse roar of the streets. A passion of regret 
for all that the earth has to show, which he would never see, for all life 
has to make known which he would never learn, came over him. For 
the ruin of his high hopes of artistic reformation ; for the pictures, 
haunting his brain, which he would never paint. For his fruitless love, 
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the love he would never tell to the woman who had inspired it—a love 
still-born, destroyed before it had tasted the joy of existence. And 
then he thought of Dot—his own flesh and blood, as Jenny had said to 
him, poor, shrewd, naughty, bastard, little Dot. What would become of 
her? Would she go the same ugly way her mother had gone ? 


Clearly it would be wiser to make short work, to put a final and 
effectual stop to all this thinking. 


Colthurst brought his heels together upon the ledge, lifted his hands 
from the jambs of the window, placed them palm to palm. Took a 
long breath, looked down. The height was giddy standing here. 


Just then the sparrows started upward in hurried, jerky flight. 
‘ Ah, they’re flown!’ he cried involuntarily, out loud. 


The sky above, the pavement below, the surrounding buildings, 
seemed to rock, to reel together in horrible, formless confusion. He 
had a sense of loss of balance, of slipping, of clutching at something, of 
a jar right through him, of a shatter of breaking glass, of moving 


figures, voices, laughter. 


He believed it was all over, that he had fallen. Suffered a ghastly 
fear, too, since he still heard, saw, thought, that though the body dies 
consciousness may remain. Then gradually he became aware that he 
was standing upon the landing again; that he had tipped back, in 
losing his balance, not forward ; that he had clutched the bottom of the 
window-sash and pulled it down along with him, forcing his hands 
through a couple of panes of glass. Aware that the doors of the medical 
school, at the far end of the quadrangle, were open, and that the 
students were trooping out. Aware that Mary Crookenden’s stately 
mulatto nurse, a flaring scarlet and gold handkerchief above her patient 
dusky face, was slowly ascending the steps leading to the art school 
entrance. Aware that shuffling footsteps—Mr. Barwell’s probably—the 
good man was going to take a look at the costume model still posing in 
the class-room there, and at the twenty young ladies still busily drawing 


her—were coming up stairs. 


Colthurst was dazed and faint. Mechanically he dusted the grit 


from the window-ledge off the knees of his trousers. Saw one hand was 
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cut and bruised, wiped away the blood. As to his escape, he hardly 
took that in as yet. The feeling uppermost in his mind was one 
of dull self-mockery. It was pitifully ignominious to have gone so 
far and no further, to have taken so much trouble for nothing. He 
jeered at himself in sombre self-contempt. Yet he was sensible of a 
need—the sight of the old coloured woman had stirred it in him.—A 
need, whatever happened, to see Mary Crookenden once again. 


LucAS MALET. 


(To be continued.) 
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The World in May 


N the month of May the interest is gene- 
rally of a social character, and this year 
has been no exception to the rule. 
Mr. Goschen’s budget and Mr. Bal- 
four’s Land Purchase bill are no doubt 





of greater political importance than 
the return of Mr. Stanley or the opening of the annual picture 
shows, but outside political circles they do not awaken the same 
interest. Even the socialist gatherings which have lately taken place 
throughout Europe have awakened but a mild disapproval. The weather 
has been too pleasant to feel very keenly for the workman, and even 
the workman himself seems almost to have forgotten his grievances, and 
with the exception of a mild petition for an eight hours working day, to 
have accepted his destiny of labour in a comparatively philosophic spirit. 
At all events the much dreaded gathering passed off without a single 
serious mishap or collision with the authorities, and the very day on 
which we write this notice, we find that even the inexorable Mr. Matthews 
has relaxed his discipline and is permitting, while Mr. Monro vainly 
protests, monster processions to wander about the metropolis in the 
cause of temperance and philanthropy, unchecked and unrestrained. A 
judicious man, Mr. Matthews, who, as we perceived a few weeks since in 
the case of the Crewe murder, has entirely assimilated the doctrine that 
half a loaf is better than no bread, and who so gives the freedom to 
charitable organisations which he was the first to deny to political 
agitators. Still no doubt the event of the month is the arrival of 
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Mr. Stanley,—his hat, his gold-mounted sword, his heroism, his pre- 
sentation medals, his gigantic map, and still more gigantic assurance. 


And infinitely more comic than the lamentations over the big 
temperance procession of to-day is it to watch the fine flower of the 
English public in one of their periodical bursts of enthusiasm and 
adulatory excitement. I read in the daily papers this morning that 
Mr. Stanley’s hat is to be in a few days exhibited under a glass shade in 
the Stanley and African Exhibition, and no doubt in a brief period we 
shall be able to admire the rest of this enterprising gentleman’s ward- 
robe, and even gaze perchance upon his tooth and _ blacking-brushes. 
After all, we might very easily have chosen a worse sensation. As 
Kingsley would have said, “ He zs a man, and a brave one,” and if he 
joins to those qualities a strong touch of the advertising agent, and a 
cool indifference to the means by which his objects are attained, what 
are such defects but the usual accompaniments of successful adventure 
raised as it were to the N" power by the necessities of the age in 
which he lives. Nay, is not his very swagger, rightly interpreted, a 
compliment to the perception of the British public who have dubbed 
him hero. It would be but a poor return were he to explain that the 
object that they have chosen for worship is unworthy of their admiration. 
Luck forms a strong element in the success of great commanders ; at 
least so we have always been told, and there seems to be a general im- 
pression that it was almost a race for time between Stanley and Signor 
Succi for the chief lionship of the present season ; in fact, viewed from 
the comic point of view, there is a certain fitness in the rivalry between 
these men, for from the account given by Mr. Stanley of the chief 
difficulties of his African expedition, one might almost fancy that a 
regiment of fasting men would have been his most fitting escort. 
Plainly speaking, there is much reason for congratulation in the fact that 
Signor Succi’s successful fasting feat Aas been overshadowed by the 
explorer’s return, for of all gruesome and abominable exhibitions which 
the Royal Aquarium has ever in its zeal for the public amusement and 
the profit of its shareholders instituted, the daily exhibition of this 
gentleman slowly starving himself to death in order to make a living, 
and the continued speculations as to whether he would or would not die 
under the process, have been about the most objectionable. 


Certainly we are a queer people. There are certain subjects of which, 


no matter how advisable the discussion may be, we must never be 
allowed to read or heard to speak, and at the same time we can tolerate 
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and even applaud the daily exhibition in our midst, and publish long 
accounts in every newspaper, of the progress of such spectacles as the 
above. 
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Let us turn to a pleasanter subject. May is supposed to be the 
great art month of the year—the month in which our youths and 
maidens give way to that intense love of art which is so characteristic 
of the English people. May is to the rest of the year in art, what 
Sunday is to the rest of the week in religion to the average orthodox 
Philistine—the season, that is, when he sallies forth, with appropriate 
face and demeanour, to the Academy instead of to church, and returns, 
let us hope, equally edified. Unfortunately this year we fear his 
edification will be less than usual, for, complimentary speeches at the 
banquet notwithstanding, the collection at Burlington House which is 
just opened is, to use a schoolboy phrase, ‘a jolly bad one.’ There is 
no need to hesitate in expressing this view, for unfortunately there can 
be no doubt about the matter. It is literally the case that in an 
experience ranging over nearly thirty years the present writer never 
remembers the great annual picture show so deficient in interest, and 
so lacking in merit. The reason is not far to seek. Many of the best 
Academicians have this year not sent at all, or sent small and compara- 
tively unimportant pictures. Some also, have sent very unfortunate 
ones, and hence what may be called the official backbone of the 
collection is unusually weak. But the great mass of the works ex- 
hibited must necessarily come from the younger men, and it is the 
art of the younger painters which is at present in England in so 
disorganized a state. It is suffering from the result of the lack of any 
coherent system, any recognized aim. The old sanctions have been 
dispensed with, but there is no unanimous consent as to what should 
be adopted in their place, nor is there any guidance afforded by the 
authorities of Burlington House to the art of the younger men. No 
standard of technical execution is held up for their initiation, and the 
painting of the Academicians themselves and the Associates whom they 
have lately admitted differs so widely in each individual instance that 
it is absolutely useless as a criterion of what is admirable. 


We cannot close these remarks on the Royal Academy without 
mention of a series of four pictures by Mr. Burne Jones which are now 
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being exhibited at Mr. Agnew’s Gallery—these are ‘The Legend of the 
Rose’ in other words the tale of ‘the Sleeping Beauty,’ and the series is 
one on which the painter has been engaged on and off for a considerable 
number of years. It must be at least ten years since the present writer 
saw the beginning of one of these hanging in the hall of Mr. Jones’s 
house at Fulham. These pictures are in many ways most admirable 
in quality of design, for instance, they could be probably approached by 
no English contemporary art, and the workmanship of the fainting is, 
admitting Mr. Jones’s very peculiar manner, extraordinarily elaborate 
and complete. 


There is one point, however, and that a most important one, 
in which these compositicns fall below the level of this artist’s finest 
work—and that is the point of colour. One of them, the first of the 
series, is fairly successful in this respect, but the remaining three are fine 
only in places, so far as their colour harmonies are concerned, and in each 
of them there is more than one portion of the picture in which the colour 
is distinctly jarring and out of tune. A peculiar fondness has of late 
years possessed this painter, for producing works conceived from what he 
once described to be as ‘a sculptor’s point of view.’ Works from which 
the elements of gorgeous colour was intentionally and entirely absent ; 
and whenever he has subsequently attempted to recur to his earlier scheme 
of colour, and to deal with powerful and glowing tints rather than 
subdued and harmonious ones, he has failed to do so successfully. 
There are some mauve and magenta robes in these compositions of the 
‘Sleeping Beauty’ which simply set the teeth on edge, for which no 
parallel whatever could be found in the work of Mr. Burne Jones 
previous to the date of his painting ‘The Annunciation.’ In these 
instances the colour is not poor, or indifferent, but simply bad, a vile 
colour in itself, and incompletely harmonized with the rest of the work. 
Perhaps, to tell the whole truth, the pictures suffer from being a. series, 
and from the artist’s long delay in execution, being so long in hand, and, 
if we may be forgiven for saying so, and because they are the result of a 
commission from a picture dealer. At all events we do not think it is 
beyond the truth to say that there is over them alla trace of sameness, 
of repetition, of false mechanical perfection, of deficiency in concen- 
tration of purpose, and spontaneous impulse. They not only look, but 
have been—done to order. Still when every deficiency is allowed for, 
and every deduction made, these are great, if imperfect pictures, and 
such as no artist but Mr. Burne Jones could possibly have painted. 

THE EDITOR. 
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Miss Tennants +Citp Fountain+ 


(A NOTE.) 


~O much interest has of late been felt in all that relates to Mr. Stanley, and 
especially in his forthcoming marriage with Miss Dorothy Tennant, that we 
have thought it would probably interest our readers if we gave a reproduction of the 


~ 


drawing by the talented lady in question which was executed a year and a half ago 
expressly for the UNIVERSAL REVIEW, and reproduced in our Christmas Number of 
1888. We need not dilate upon the characteristics of this drawing, for its qualities 
of graceand daintiness are very evident, and so too ts the faculty of design which 
ts an unfailing characteristic of Miss Tennant’s work, and which will be seen very 
happily exemplified in the picture which she this year sends to the New Gallery. 
Possibly the children of the streets are not quite so refined and so innocent as 
our artist makes them, perhaps her point of view is too optimist to be entirely 
veritable, but we could condone a graver fault in view of the originality and play 
of fancy in Miss Tennant’s work. There is in her New Gallery picture a little 
lad turning a somersault over a street railing, who laughs at the spectators in a 
most delightful and mischievous manner as he hangs head downwards beneath the 
bar; admirable both in expression and attitude. So too, we think, are the 
three children grouped beneath the fountain in our illustration. It may interest 
some of our readers to know that the study of some of these street children was the 
earliest artistic impulse of Mr. Stanley's fiancée, and many years ago the present 
writer was shown a portfolio of similar subjects executed by her shortly after leaving 
the Slade school. Perhaps no living woman has been herself so well painted, for both 
the portraits of her by Millais and Watts, which were executed about the Slade school 
period, were masterpieces of their kind, the Watts portrait being a very lovely study 
of his sitter’s head and bust, one hand only being seen, in which, if we recollec 

aright, there was a small brown squirrel at which Miss Tennant was looking. The 
Millais portrait is even better known, for it is the celebrated picture entitled ‘ Yes 
or No,’ in which Miss Tennant stands behind a table upon which are writing 
materials, apparently hesitating as to what answer she shall send to a momentous 
question. 


In the interval between these portraits and the present time, Miss Tennant 
studied in Paris under Henner, and has of late years frequently exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery small pictures of nude women painted in that artist's well- 
known manner; but these have lacked the charm, if not the grace of her London 
work. She, like the rest of us, paints best the subjects which lie nearest her home, 
and, let us hope, nearest to her heart. 


Harry Quizrer. 
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(Marriage, Morality, and Christianity 


A REPLY TO CRITICS OF ‘THE KREUTZER SONATA,’ 
BY COUNT LEON TOLSTOY. 


HAVE received, and still continue to receive, numbers 
of letters from persons who are perfect strangers to 
me, asking me to state in plain and simple language 
my own views on the subject handled in the story 
entitled ‘The Kreutzer Sonata.” With this request I 


shall now endeavour to comply. 


My views on the question may be succinctly 
stated as follows :—Without entering into details, it 
will be generally admitted that I am accurate in saying that many 
people condone in young men a course of conduct with regard to the 
other sex which is incompatible with strict morality, and that this 
dissoluteness is pardoned principally because of supposed physical 
necessities. Both parents and the government, in consequence of this 
view, may be said to wink at profligacy, and even in the last resort to 


encourage its practice. I am of opinion that this is not right. 


It is not possible that the health of one class should necessitate the 
ruin of another, and in consequence it is our first duty to turn a deaf ear 
to such an essentially immoral doctrine, no matter how strongly society 
may have established or law protected it. Moreover it needs to be fully 
recognized that men are rightly to be held responsible for the conse- 
quences of their acts, and that these are no longer to be visited upon the 
woman alone. She, who is too frequently the victim of man’s selfish- 
ness, is no longer to bear the entire burden of a double sin. It follows 
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from this that it is the duty of unmarried men who do not wish to live 
a life of infamy to practise such continence in respect to all women as 
they would were the female society in which they move made up ex- 
clusively of their own mothers and sisters. 


A more rational mode of life should be adopted, which would include 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks, from excess in eating and from flesh 
meat, on the one hand, and recourse to physical labour on the other. I 
am not speaking of gymnastics, or of any of those occupations which 
may be fitly described as playing at work; I mean the genuine toil that 
fatigues. No one need go far in search of proofs that this kind of 
abstemious living is not merely possible, but far less hurtful to health 
than excess. Hundreds of instances are known to every one. 


This is my first contention. 


In the second place, I think that of late years, through various reasons 
into which I need not enter, but amongst which the above-mentioned 
laxity of opinion in society and the frequent idealization of the subject in 
current literature and painting may be mentioned, conjugal infidelity 
has become more common and is considered less reprehensible. I am 


of opinion that this is not right. 


The origin of this evil is twofold: It is due, in the first place, to a 
natural instinct, and in the second, to the elevation of this instinct to a 
place to which it does not rightly belong. This being so, the evil can 
only be remedied by effecting a change in the views now in vogue about 
‘falling in love’ and all that this term implies, by educating men and 
women at home through family influence and example, and abroad by 
means of healthy public opinion, to practise that abstinence which 
morality and Christianity alike enjoin, and to see in their animal passion 
foes to be conquered rather than friends to be encouraged. 


This is my second contention. 


In the third place I am of opinion that another consequence of the 
false light in which ‘ falling in love’ and what it leads to are viewed in 
our society, is that the birth of children has lost its pristine significance ; 
and that modern marriages are conceived less and less from the point of 
view of the family. I am of opinion that this is not right. These doc- 
trines and the practices which result from them wreck not only the 


bodily—what is still worse, the spiritual—strength and vigour of women, 
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and for this reason they should be avoided. The remedy is to be found in 
that self-restraint which, rightly considered, is an essential element of 
man’s dignity, and which is as incumbent upon him after as before 
marriage. 


This is my third contention. 


In the fourth place I am of opinion that the children (who in our 
society are either an obstacle to enjoyment—an unlucky accident, as 
it were—or else, if the number is within the maximum laid down 
beforehand as desirable—merely an enjoyment of another kind) are 
educated, not with a view to the problems which they will be one 
day called on to face and to solve, but solely with an eye to the 
pleasure which they may be made to yield their parents. The con- 
sequence is that the children of human beings are brought up for 
all the world like the young of animals, the chief care of their parents 
being, not to train them to such work as is worthy of men and women, 
but to increase their weight, to add a cubit to their stature, to make 
them spruce, sleek, well-fed, and comely. They rig them out in all 
manner of fantastic costumes, wash them, overfeed them, and refuse to 
make them work. If the children of the lower orders differ in this last 
respect from those of the well-to-do classes, the difference is merely 
formal ; they work from sheer necessity and not because their parents 
recognize work as a duty. And in overfed children as in overfed 
animals, sensuality is engendered unnaturally early. 


Fashionable dress to-day, the course of reading, plays, music, dances, 
luscious food, all the elements of our modern life, in a word, from 
the pictures on the little boxes of sweetmeats up to the novel, the 
tale and the poem, contribute to fan this sensuality into a strong 
consuming flame, with the result that sexual vices and diseases have 
come to be the normal conditions of the period of tender youth and 
often continue into the riper age of full-blown manhood. And I am 
of opinion that this is not right. 


It is high time that it ceased. The children of human _ beings 
should not be brought up as if they were animals, and we should set 
up as the object, and strive to obtain as the result, of our labours 
something better and nobler than a well-dressed body. 


This is my fourth contention. 


In the fifth place, I am of opinion that owing to the exaggerated 
and erroneous significance attributed by our society to love, and to the 
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idealized states that accompany and succeed it, the best energies of 
our men and women are drawn forth and exhausted during the most 
promising period of life ; those of the men in the work of looking for, 
choosing and winning the most desirable objects of love, for which 
purpose lying and fraud are held to be quite excusable ; those of the 
women and girls in alluring men and decoying them into /azsons or 
marriage by the most questionable means conceivable, as an instance of 
which, the present fashions in evening dress may be cited. I am of 
opinion that this is not right. 


The truth is that the whole affair has been exalted by poets and 
_romancers to an undue importance, and that love in its various develop- 
ments is not a fitting object to consume the best energies of men. 
People set it before them and strive after it, because their view of life 
is as vulgar and brutish as that other conception frequently met with 
in the lower stages of development, which sees in luscious and abundant 
food an end worthy of man’s best efforts. Now this is not right and 
should not be done. And in order to avoid doing it, it is only needful 
to realize the fact that whatever truly deserves to be held up as a 
worthy object of man’s striving and working, whether it be the service 
of humanity, of one’s country, of science, of art, not to speak of the 
service of God, is far above and beyond the sphere of personal enjoyment. 
Hence it follows that not only to form a /zazson, but even to contract 
marriage is, from a Christian point of view, not a progress but a fall. 
Love and all the states that accompany and follow it, however we may 
try in prose and verse to prove the contrary, never do and never can 
facilitate the attainment of an aim worthy of men, but always make it 
more difficult. 


This is my fifth contention. 


‘How about the human race? If we admit that celibacy is better 
and nobler than marriage, and that the aim of humanity is to strive 
after chastity, evidently the human race will come to an end. But if 
the logical conclusion of the argument is that the human race will become 
extinct, the whole reasoning is wrong. To that I reply that the 
argument is not mine; 1 did not invent it. That it is incumbent on 
mankind so to strive, and that celibacy is preferable to marriage, are 
truths revealed by Christ nineteen hundred years ago, set forth in our 
catechisms, and professed by us as followers of Christ. In the Gospel 
it is laid down so clearly as to make it impossible to explain it away, 
that he who is already married when he discovers and accepts the truth, 
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must abide with her with whom he has been living, #e., must not change 
his wife, and must live more chastely than before (Matt. v. 32; xix. 
8—12), that he who is single should remain unmarried and continue to 
live chastely (Matt. xix. 10, 12), and that both the one and the other, 
in their yearning and striving after perfect chastity, are guilty of sin if 
they look on a woman as an object of pleasure (Matt. v. 28, 29).? 


Christ proclaimed this ; the history of the human race bears witness 
to its truth, and the conscience and reason of every individual man 
confirms it. History unfolds to our gaze the spectacle of humanity 
moving unceasingly and irrevocably forward from the grey dawn of 
half-forgotten ages to our own times, and progressing from polygamy 
and polyandry to monogamy ; from monogamy characterized by incon- 
tinence to continence in wedlock. Our conscience confirms this by 
invariably condemning incontinence in ourselves and others, and always 
commending chastity, and setting a higher moral value on those men 
whose lives were characterized by that virtue. 


The same truth is confirmed by our reason, which tells us that the 
only solution, not repugnant to the sentiment of humanity, of the 
problem of over-population is afforded by the systematic striving after 
chastity, which, though distasteful to animals, is natural to man. 


It is a most extraordinary thing, when you come to think of it: 
Malthusian theories can be broached and propagated ; prostitution may 
be fostered and thrive (I cannot call by any other name such unions of 
the sexes as have not the birth of children for their object and justifica- 
tion) ; millions of children may be allowed to die every year of hunger 
and want; millions upon millions of human beings may be butchered 
in war; the State may strain every nerve to increase and perfect the 
means of killing the people, and look upon this as the main aim and 
object of its existence ; all these things may be done under our eyes 
without striking us as in any way dangerous to humanity ; but let some 
one hint at the necessity of our curbing our passions, and immediately 
the cry is raised that the human race is in danger. 


When a person asks you his way to a place, there are two methods 
of directing him. You may either point to a distant tree and tell him 
to make straight for that, thence on to the village, and from the village 


1 Surely Count Tolstoy here confuses the meaning of his text, the contrast signified being 
that between an action and the desire which prompts it, not the condemnation of the action 
itself. But indeed the whole of this argument is strained to breaking-point.—Ep. U. 2. 
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along the river bank till he comes to the hill, &c. ; or else you may give 
him the general direction—telling him to walk due eastward, and to let 
the inaccessible sun or the stars serve him as finger-posts. The former 
of these methods is that of transitory religions, with their detailed pre- 
scriptions and instructions ; the latter is that of the inner consciousness 
of eternal, incorruptible truth. In the former case certain actions are 
described as having to be performed or avoided ; in the latter the goal 
only is pointed out—a goal which, though for ever unattainable, is 
recognized by our inner consciousness as the true one, and communi- 
cates the right direction to our life work. ‘Keep holy the Sabbath day ; 
perform the rite of circumcision ; drink no spirituous liquors; do not 
steal; give a tithe of your goods to the poor; commit not adultery ; 
make the sign of the cross; receive the sacrament of Communion,’ 
&c., &c. Such are the formal precepts of Brahminism, Buddhism, 
Israelitism, Mohammedanism, and the ecclesiasticism called Christianity. 


‘Love God with all thy heart, all thy soul, and love thy neighbour 
as thyself” ‘As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. ‘Love your enemy. Such is Christ’s doctrine. He 
gives no definitions of acts; He only points to that imperishable ideal 
which every man finds in his own heart the moment it is revealed to 
him. For him who professes the formal doctrine, the scrupulous fulfil- 
ment of the law is the attainment of perfection, and puts a stop to all 
further aspirations; thus the Pharisee gives God thanks that he has 
fulfilled the law, and the rich young man is satisfied because he, too, 
has obeyed it. And it is impossible that they should think or feel 
differently ; for, having reached their actual level, there is no other 
height visible towards which they might wend their way ; whereas, for 
him who professes Christ’s doctrine, the ascent of one summit is but a. - 
fresh incitement to climb to one still higher, whence another pinnacle is 
seen in the distance, and so on without end. The Christian is always 
in the position of the publican: ever painfully conscious of his own 
shortcomings, ever eager to advance as he looks at the long stretch of 
road before him that lies between him and his goal. The man who 
follows the outward, formal law may be aptly likened to one standing 
in the light of a lantern attached to an immovable post. He cannot 
see to go further than where he stands. On the other hand, he who 
hearkens to the promptings of his inner conscience is as one who 
carries a lantern before himself on a long pole; the rays are always 
dispelling the darkness in advance of him ; ever lighting him forwards, 
ever leading him on to new spheres. 
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Chastity and celibacy, it is urged, cannot constitute the ideal of 
humanity, because chastity would annihilate the race which strove to 
realize it, and humanity cannot set up as its ideal its own annihilation. 
It may be pointed out in reply that only that is a true ideal which, 
being unattainable, admits of infinite gradation in degrees of proximity. 
Such is the Christian ideal of the founding of God’s kingdom, the union 
of all living creatures by the bonds of love. The conception of its 
attainment is incompatible with the conception of the movement of 
life. What kind of life could subsist if all living creatures were joined 
together by the bonds of love? None. Our conception of life is in- 
separably bound up with the conception of a continual striving after an 
unattainabie ideal. 


But even if we suppose the Christian ideal of perfect chastity realized, 
what then? We should merely find ourselves face to face, on the one 
hand, with the familiar teaching of religion, one of whose dogmas is that 
the world will have an end ; and on the other, of so-called science, which 
informs us that the sun is gradually losing its heat, the result of which 
will in time be the extinction of the human race. 


If the lives of us Christians are characterized by such a frightful con- 
tradiction between our consciences and reality, it is because we fail to 
understand the doctrine of Christ, which points to an unattainable, 
imperishable ideal ; and in consequence allow ecclesiastical prescriptions, 
wrongly called Christian, to be substituted for the Christian ideal. 
This has been done in the matter of divine service, of apostleship, of 
power, and of much else. The same thing has been done in respect of 
marriage. Christ not only never instituted marriage, but, if we search 
for formal precept on the subject, we find that He rather disapproved it 
than otherwise. (‘And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wzfe, or children, or lands for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life. — 
Matt. xix. 29; Mark x. 29, 30; Luke xviii. 29, 30.) He only impressed 
upon married and unmarried alike the necessity of striving after 
perfection, which includes chastity in marriage and out of it. 


The churches, however, by endeavouring, contrary to Christ’s teach- 
ing, to establish marriage as a Christian institution—that is to say, to 
lay down certain external conditions which would render carnal love 
sinless and perfectly lawful—failed to create a solid institution, and 
yet deprived the people of the guiding ideal set up by Christ. The 
upshot of this ill-advised effort was that people flung away the old 
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before receiving the new ;-they lost sight of the true ideal of chastity 
pointed out by Christ, and embraced outwardly the ecclesiastical 
dogma of the sacrament of marriage, a doctrine that has been built 
up upon no foundations whatever, and in which men do not really and 
sincerely believe. This affords us a satisfactory explanation of the 
fact, which at first sight seems a strange anomaly, that the principle 
of family life and its basis (conjugal fidelity) are found to be more firmly 
rooted among peoples who possess clear and minute external religious 
prescriptions on the subject—among Mohammedans and Jews, for in- 
stance—than among so-called Christians. The former have a code of 
clear, detailed, external precepts respecting marriage, whereas the latter 
have nothing of the kind. It is only over a very insignificant fraction 
of the unions which they contract that the men and women of our society 
have a ceremony performed by the clergy, to which they give the name 
of sacramental marriage ; they then live on in unbridled profligacy, in 
polygamy and polyandry, acknowledging no restrictions in their relations, 
and giving themselves up to vice, in the belief that they are practising 
the monogamy they profess. 


Now there is not and cannot be such an institution as Christian 
marriage, just as there cannot be such a thing as a Christian liturgy 
(Matt. vi. 5—12; John iv. 21) ; nor Christian teachers, nor Church fathers 
(Matt. xxiii. 8—10); ner Christian armies, Christian law-courts, nor 
Christian States. This is what was always taught: and believed by true 
Christians of the first and following centuries. A Christian’s ideal is not 
marriage, but love for God and for his neighbour ; consequently, in the 
eyes of a Christian, sexual relations in marriage not only do not con- 
stitute a lawful, right, and happy state, as our society and our Churches 
maintain, but, on the contrary, are always a fall, a weakness, a sin. 
Such a thing as Christian marriage never was and never could be. 
Christ did not marry, nor did He establish marriage ; neither did His 
disciples marry. But if Christian marriage cannot exist, there is such a 
thing as a Christian view of marriage. And this is how it may be for- 
mulated :—A Christian (and by this term I understand not those who 
call themselves Christians merely because they were baptized and still 
receive the Sacrament once a year, but those whose lives are shaped and 
regulated by the teachings of Christ), a Christian, I say, cannot view 
sexual intercourse otherwise than as a deviation from the doctrine of 
Christ—as a sin. This is clearly laid down in Matt. v. 28, and the 
ceremony called Christian marriage does not alter its character one jot. A 
Christian will never, therefore, desire marriage, but will always avoid it. 
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If the light of truth dawns upon a Christian when he is already 
married, or if, being a Christian, from weakness he enters into sexual 
relations, with the ceremonies of the Church or without them, he has 
no other alternative than to abide with his wife (and the wife with her 
husband, if it is she who is a Christian), and to aspire together with her 
to free themselves of their sin, to strive after chastity as perfect as is 
possible, by substituting purely fraternal relations for those of the flesh. 
This is the Christian view of marriage; and there cannot be any other 
for a man who honestly endeavours to shape his life in accordance with 
the teaching of Christ. 


To very many persons the thoughts I have uttered here and in ‘ The 
Kreutzer Sonata’ will seem strange, vague, even contradictory. They 
certainly do contradict, not each other, but the whole tenor of our lives, 
and involuntarily a doubt arises : ‘On which side is truth—on the side 
of the thoughts which seem true and well founded, or on the side of the 
lives of others and myself?’ I too was weighed down by that same 
doubt when writing ‘The Kreutzer Sonata.’ I had not the faintest pre- 
sentiment that the train of thought I had started would lead me whither 
it did. I was terrified by my own conclusion, and was at first disposed 
to reject it; but it was impossible not to hearken to the voice of my 
reason and my conscience. And so, strange though my theories may 
appear to many, opposed as they undoubtedly are to the trend and tenor 
of our lives, and incompatible though they may prove with what I have 
heretofore thought and uttered, I have no choice but to accept them. 


‘But man is weak ;’ people will object, ‘his task should be regulated 
by his strength.’ 


This is tantamount to saying, ‘ My hand is weak; I cannot draw a 
straight line—that is, a line which will be the shortest line between two 
given points ; and so, in order to make it more easy for myself, I, in- 
tending to draw a straight, will choose for my model a crooked, line.’ 


The weaker my hand, the greater the need that my model should be 
perfect. 


LEON TOLSTOY. 
April 18th, 1890. 


[Translated from the unpublished MS. with the permission and approval of Count Tolstoy, 
by Dr. E. F. Dillon.] 
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The Art of England 


II 





FEW instances in which less than justice 
had been done by the authorities of the 
Royal Academy to artists who are un- 
questionably capable were pointed out in 
the first portion of this article, we supple- 
ment our argument by here showing two 











instances of pictures which this year have 





been rejected by the hanging committee 
with singularly little reason, both being by well known and popular 
artists, each being after its kind a soundly executed and cleverly com- 
posed work, and as far as its technique is concerned, quite up to the 
average of Academic painting. That neither are great works of art 
may well be admitted, that both are capably executed paintings, 
possessing many qualities of interest and humour, and showing much 
careful work, and more than ordinary skill, is equally indisputable, and 
the point is, not the absence of great artistic quality from the com- 
positions in question, but the presence of qualities of more than 
average merit which entitle them to the place which has been refused. 
It is all very well to talk, and Heaven knows people talk enough, 
about the laborious duties of the hanging committee, and the tolerance 
that should be extended to its mistakes; but mistake is hardly 
possible in such cases as these, where each artist has long been an 
exhibitor at the gallery,and where the works are of such a character 
as could hardly give offence, even to the most Philistine of artists. 


The first of these pictures, ‘Saturday Night at the Savage Club,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Bartlett, is indeed an exceptional instance of successful 
treatment of a most difficult subject. The likenesses are not only 
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admirable, but un-photographic, and the grouping is throughout’ 
ingenious, artistic and natural. The present writer, who happens to 
have assisted at many of these Saturday gatherings, can also vouch for 
what is more important in such a composition than any detailed 
accuracy, the truth of the picture as a whole to the spirit of 
the scene which it depicts. In fact Saturday night at the Savage 
Club does look very much like this, and from the honorary solicitor in 
the foreground, to the sentimental Mr, Clive behind the piano, there 
is hardly one usual element of the scene here wanting, or imperfectly 
expressed, 


The second picture which was rejected is that which fronts the 
present page of our article, the ‘Chance Companions, of Mr. Dendy 
Sadler, and is not a work over the description of which it is necessary 
for us to linger. We might indeed sympathize with the Academy if 
it excluded work of this kind more habitually, not because of its 
imperfection, but because these rollicking, humorous transcriptions of 
last century life have little which is in harmony with the right spirit 
of fine art, and are, plainly speaking, more suitable for the coloured 
printseller and the tavern parlour than the walls of the Academy. 
Mr, Sadler, with his really fine eye for character, and_ resolute, if 
somewhat laborious and uneventful workmanship, should really be capable 
of a far higher species of art than this cleverly varied repetition of 
costume, furniture, and convivial gathering. Unfortunately subjects of 
this class are those which find a most ready sale, and of which the 
copyright is most valuable in etching or photogravure, Until we can 
improve the public taste and make it profitable for the artist to paint 
the life of to-day as he really sees it, instead of the life of the past as 
neither he nor anybody else has ever seen it, we shall look in vain for 
work of a higher character. It seems strange that Englishmen, of 
all people in the world, should be so generally incapable of understand- 
ing the plain truth, that before a picture can be rightly praised as a work 
of art, it must be shown to possess not only dramatic interest but 
some quality of beauty—not necessarily the beauty of beautiful things, 
or even of beautiful scenes, but the beauty which springs from rightly 
understood emotion, and is due to sympathy and insight, to imagina- 
tion and feeling. We talk and write about great landscapes by 
Leader, or MacWhirter, or Peter Graham, or Vicat Cole, and then in the 
same breath we go and repeat our words over the pictures of Daubigny, 
Millet, Rousseau and Corot, and apparently we perceive no incongruity, 


and feel no shame, and yet if we really like one of these sets of men, 
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we cannot like the other—their art is entirely incompatible, mutually 
destructive ; it is based upon opposing principles, it teaches different 
lessons, it asserts contradictory propositions, it appeals to different 
emotions—the distinction between the sheep and the goats is not a 
clearer one ; and as with landscape, so with the comic costume pictures, 
or the mildly interesting historical romance, or the social episode with 
which Mr. Horsley or Mr. Eyre Crowe or Mr. Armitage favours us. 
We may praise the accuracy of such works rightly enough, and gush 
over the top-boots and knee-breeches which go the round of the Hamp- 
stead studios as occasion requires: we may admire the research, the 
patience, and the skilful, long-continued effort which have been neces- 
sary to produce such compositions, and delight in the opportunities 
which the subjects afford us of dragging in anecdotes about Horace 
Walpole or Dr. Johnson, but shall we never see that none of these 
things have to do with art, that they are absolutely indifferent to it, 
without relation of any kind? For art is not the making up, either well 
or ill, of a certain number of natural or artificial facts into a shape 
in which they will tell a story, but is the expression of some instinct 
or power, it may be innate, it may be acquired, which leads a man 
t 
the rest even of his brother artists, see not. For it is not only the 


~_ 


see, and feel in the seeing, things which the rest of the world, 


crowd who are deaf and blind in artistic matters, but each artist 
is deaf and blind, save to his own harmonies, and his own sights ; 
and the truer the artist, the more certainly is this the case, till it 
would scarcely be rash to say that we can, roughly speaking, measure 
the greatness of a painter by his intolerance of the work of his 
colleagues. Intolerance or indifference, for oftentimes the feeling takes 
the more contemptuous shape. 


I remember a pleasant evening some years since when a young 
painter, who has now risen into well deserved fame, was discussing 
at my house with much gusto and unmistakable conviction the 
deficiencies of Michael Angelo as a colourist and a decorator. 
He sat there, this happy scion of the nineteenth century, fresh 
from Géréme’s studio, and secure in the possession of a little know- 
ledge and about six feet three inches of solid, healthy flesh, and 
told us all about it; explained how, on scientific principles, Michael 
Angelo was a wretched colourist and the worst decorator in the world, 
and bowled over the ‘Last Judgment’ of the Sistine chapel without the 
slightest hesitation, to the entire satisfaction of himself, if not of 
his audience. And yet this man, curiously enough, was not only 
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The Sandy Margin of the Sea. B. W. Leader, A.R.A. 


\ 


an artist, but a good one, possessed of a keen eye for colour, a capable 
draftsman, and a good painter. He was only looking at his side 
of the truth, which unfortunately lay on the opposite side to that 
of the artist he was criticising. This is only a pronounced instance 
of the sort of artistic judgment one continually meets with from 
artists themselves. There is no class in the world at once so ignorant, 
so vehement, and as a rule, so mistaken in its criticism of the work 
produced by members of the same profession, and it is worth think- 
ing of why this is so. Why should a cabinet-maker, an engineer, 
or a builder be practically at one in judgment of any piece of furni- 
ture, mechanism, or building, and artists only, differ ‘foto calo as 
to what constitutes a well-painted picture, or more broadly speaking, a 
good work of art? Is not the reason very greatly dependent on the 
truth of the definition of art suggested above, namely, its essentially 
individual character ? 


A special interest attaches this year to Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s 
work, of which we give a reproduction on the following page, because 
the painter has just been admitted to the honours of Associateship. 
Outside the council of the Royal Academy the election must have 
surprised many, for Mr. Waterlow is essentially one of those artists 
of whom the word ‘prettiness, expresses almost their first and last 
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characteristic. He is pre-eminently an inoffensive painter, full of gently 
pleasing sentiment, and attractive colour, not good colour, note, which is 
an entirely different matter, but colour which is taking and popular, and 
such as can be successfully reproduced by the chromo-lithographer or the 
colour-printer. The present picture shows him, I think, at his best, 
and one feels it almost harsh to criticise work which is so unassuming 
so domestic, and so proper. It would be better probably to note that 
the sheep are well drawn and cleverly grouped, that the little fisher- 
boy shepherd has evidently passed the fourth standard, and never given 
the good folks at home one moment’s anxiety, that all the natural 
surroundings of the scene are delicately drawn and add to the 
impression of quiet, comfortable life; and yet, once more, this is 
evidently not the real thing. This is art of the studio, not of the 
field and shore; it only palters with the real character and meaning, 
and is oblivious of the real beauty, of its subject-matter. 


Compare with this Mr. Phil Morris's ‘ Poor Jack !’ a reproduction of a 
rough sketch of which is given on the following page. Mr. Morris is one 
of the most uneven of our painters, and has the credit of having started 
the dressed-up baby type of picture, which for the last ten years has 
been so deadening an influence on English art. But he is nevertheless 
a genuine artist, with a strong feeling for the sea, and for the sea’s 
effect upon those who live habitually in connection with it. His first 
successes at the Royal Academy, of which he is now an Associate, were 
made in idyllic pictures of sea-faring and country life, and I cannot but 
think that these subjects are his real province, and that if giving up 
painting millinery infants for the Christmas numbers of the Graphic and 
the ///ustrated, and rather blatant, over-dressed portraits, he would 
return to the matters in which he takes real interest and for which he 
has real sympathy, it would be well for his fame and better for himself. 
The present picture tells its story simply, graphically, and well. It may, 
of course, be bunkum, but certainly does not look like it. We can 
hardly fancy but that the artist has seen this lowering sky and these 
rough fishermen carrying their comrade to his last resting-place. At 
all events it is a possible presentment of the life of to-day, instinct with 
a natural emotion which is of all times, and, as such is a fitting subject 
for a picture worthily carried out. 


Turn back to Mr. Waterlow’s more superficially attractive work, or 
onwards to Mr. Henry Wood’s graceful Venetians selling fruit on the 
Giudecca, and see into what utter insignificance the human motive, even 


in this rough expression, reduces the manufactured and artificial work. 
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No quainter contrast could perhaps be taken to the picture of which | 
have just spoken than that which is to be found in Mr. T. M. Rooke’s 
‘Triumph of Saul and David’ in the New Gallery, given on the 
next page. Without in the least wishing to be unkind (and indeed 
the present writer has frequently shown his admiration of Mr. Rooke’s 
work in the most practical form which admiration of an artist’s pictures 
can take), is it not impossible to regard the point of view indicated by 
this picture as anything but ludicrous? Observe, the painters of whom 
we have lately been speaking regard men and women and nature very 
differently, but at least they regard, they take into account, such 
subjects ; but here we may almost say that humanity and nature have 
disappeared entirely from the scene, and have only left what ? 
These funny little beings, with their extraordinarily disproportionate 
little legs, and feet which are smaller than their hands, and queer 
little cockly draperies, seem wholly unlike anything that ever existed, 
or could exist upon the face of the earth. 





Now supposing that Mr. Rooke painted these figures from ignorance 
of anatomy, or even from laziness or insufficient study, we might, I think, 
pardon him. But is this the case? Is not every error here calculated, 
deliberately adopted, preferred to truth? I think the intrinsic evidence 
is very strong in favour of this view, especially when we consider that 
we can trace most of Mr. Rooke’s peculiarities to the fountain head in 
the work of the artist whom he long served faithfully as an assistant, and 
whom he still delights to call ‘Mr. Burne-Jones,’ His painting and his 
ideas have alike taken colour from this long associateship, but unfor- 
tunately the peculiarities which in the master are but blemishes, are in 
this faithful pupil sore disfigurements. The curious, morbid twists of 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s mind have taken root in Mr. Rooke’s humbler and 

‘more religious intellect, and brought forth most extraordinary fruit, in 
which the Bible and the /auws Veneris struggle together in eternal contest, 
like that of Ormuzd and Ahriman; and as Mr. Burne-Jones made man 
and woman into one composite, quaintly-conceived being, partaking of 
the characteristics of both sexes, so has Mr. Rooke, not to fail in loyalty 
to his master, abstracted all manhood and womanhood whatever from 
the little doll-like creatures in whose presentment he delights. All 
this is true, but it is not the whole truth, for unhuman, doll-like, comic 
as they are, these little beings are as attractive as the African pigmies 
appeared to Mr. Stanley. The reason is not far to seek ; for this little 
painter has in him what most of the more robustious spirits of the 


Academy lack—a strong sense of beauty. His pictures are frequently 
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jewel-like in colour, his faces quaintly, pleadingly pretty, his cockly 
draperies full of invention, arrangement, and grace of line. More- 
over, from one corner of his pictures to another we always find every 
morsel of space has been thought of as precious, and made as delightful 
to the eye and mind as Mr. Rooke could compass. There are here no 
wastes of canvas, no spaces ‘ to let,’ to use the old studio phrase, no lack 
of interest or thought to be found anywhere. The art is perverted, 
almost ludicrous, certainly feeble, but genuine and true to itself, or rather 
to the inspiration of Mr. Burne-Jones, upon which it has been founded. 


Mr. Arthur Hacker’s ‘ Vae Victis!—The Sack of Morocco by the 
Almohades,’ is one of those pictures which is more common in the 
French Sa/on than in an English Exhibition. It is large, grandiose 





The Sack of Morocco. Arthur Hacker. 


in treatment, and evidences the thorough training of the artist. In 
fact the composition is such as a clever student would produce in 
competing for the Prix de Rome, or any other of the great Beaux 
Arts prizes. In the Academy however such pictures are rare, 
and the work is useful less for its intrinsic attractiveness than as 
marking the point of performance to which foreign painters habitually 
attain, and which the successful students of foreign schools rarely fail to 
reach. It is useful too at Burlington House as a silent protest 
against the timid and restrained proprieties which distinguish the 


majority of the pictures. Though the treatment of the nude can 
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scarcely be said to form the main motive of this composition, 
yet the portion of the picture in which that treatment occurs has 
been dealt with by Mr. Hacker as simply and frankly as the rest of 
his subject. We do not feel that this artist has been above all things 
afraid of offending the delicate susceptibilities of the British matron ; 
he has not sought to shock them, it is true, and has arranged the bodies 
of his murdered women with considerable grace and dexterity to that end, 
but otherwise the fear of the censor has not been before his eye. The 
picture is well painted, and the composition, though perhaps not very 
original, is ingenious and pleasant, and it is hardly Mr. Hacker's 
fault if in looking at his work we are forced to think of that of Ben- 
jamin Constant. For as a rule these Eastern subjects, especially such 
as involve elaborate figure composition, are almost entirely the property 
of French artists. The present is a notable attempt on the part of an 
Englishman to compete with the last-mentioned on a ground which 
they have made specially their own, 


For the rest it is not likely that either the ability to treat such 
subjects, or the desire to do so, will ever become too common 
among English painters, and we can well afford to praise the ability of 
Mr. Hacker’s work without fear that its character will be widely imi- 
tated. As a four de force such a work may be pardoned, but we should 
be the first to regret that English painters should habitually aim either 
at such subjects or such a method of art as that which Mr. Hacker 
represents. 


Mr. Henry Woods’ ‘ Fruitsellers in the Giudecca’ is a pleasant change 
from these massacred women, and has not only this merit to recommend 
it, but is extremely clever from the artistic point of view, and if 
a little wanting in subject, full of accurate detail and brilliant colour. 
I always feel however that the broad-shouldered English quality of Mr. 
Woods’ art is a little out of place in depicting the life of the lagoons. 
The charm of Venice, at all events to those who know her well, is a 
charm of dirt rather than cleanliness, of Bohemianism rather than 
respectability, of freedom rather than restraint. Beauty there breaks 
forcibly as it were through the opposing uglinesses of poverty 
and vice, or lies side by side with them in the strangest places; 
and Mr..Henry Woods’ Venice has always been what Venice itself 
never is—swept and garnished—for clean rather than unclean spirits 
to dwell in, and there is a pretty mildness and comely health about his 
women’s faces, such as we may frequently see, or at least expect to 


see, in an English dairymaid, but such as the present writer—who 
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has been to Venice many times and stayed there for many months— 
has never met with in the city of the sea. Venice is not a healthy 
place—that is the truth of it—its inhabitants are neither healthy nor 
clean; and if we want to see what they really look like we 
must go to the pictures of Mr. Van Haanen, and not to those 
of Mr. Henry Woods. ‘The former has caught the spirit of the 
place and the people, the latter, intensely clever as he is, has almost 
invariably missed it. One word in conclusion. It must be nearly 
seven or eight years ago since the Royal Academy in a fit of absent- 
mindedness elected Mr. Henry Woods an associate. He was even then 
living and painting at Venice, and since that time he has done nothing 
but send these little Venetian street scenes. Why should he not return to 
Kngland and devote his really considerable artistic capacity to the 
rendering of subjects in which he might have some real sympathy other 
than the sympathy of the eye? There is no cleverer painter in the whole 
Academy ; but in these long-continued repetitions of trivial and alien 
scenes he is wasting the best of his artistic life, and rendering it 
impossible, or at least daily more difficult, to become a great English artist. 


The illustrative tendency of English painting, especially of such 
painting as is in favour at Burlington House, could scarcely be better 
exemplified than in the pictures which Mr. Seymour Lucas and Mr. Blair 
Leighton send to this year’s Exhibition. Taking, if only for rank’s sake 
the work of the Associate first, we may say that Mr. Lucas’s ‘ Louis XI.’} 
is a thoroughly creditable, workmanlike performance. That it is not 
to us otherwise interesting is probably our misfortune, though the reason 
for this is not far to seek. For, as we look at this picture, we feel inclined 
to ask the question, From what point of view are we to regard it? As 
a contribution to history? As a source of information? Or as a 
work of art of which the aim is firstly to give pleasure? and so 
thinking and pondering over the possibility of a fourth alternative 
which does not readily occur to us, we are forced to admit that from 
none of the above points of view could we get great gain from this 
historical tableau. Certainly it gives us no new information, nor does it 
realise in any vital manner the facts which it depicts. The facts seem 
rather to be laboriously made up till just sufficient to serve the artistic 
purpose have been gathered together. Nay, if we consider curiously, 
we may even doubt whether the stage has been sufficiently furnished, 
whether this representation of the well-known drama has not been, so to 
speak, brought out at a country theatre where properties were hard to 


1 Reproduced facing page 184. 
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come by. To the history of the scene, very evidently there is no con- 
tribution, for the picture is conceived rather from the sentimental than 
the historical point of view ; and lastly, if we regard the composition 
as one which was intended to delight our artistic sense, we must confess 
that it fails to do so. What then does the work give us? It gives us 
a plain sober realization of the manner in which such a visit as that of 
Louis XI. to a cottager might have taken place, and of the fright 
which his visit may have occasioned to one of the cottager’s children. It 
tells us this in simple prose, and the question remains whether such a 
motive so treated is sufficient. Were any special glory of colour, beauty 
of form, inventiveness of composition, depth of sentiment, intensity of 
dramatic interest to be found herein, no doubt this trivial, bygone inci- 
dent might by such means have been made akin to our sympathies, 
and sufficient for our delight. But without any such, can we find 
in this workmanlike, creditable painting, sufficient pleasure, and ought 
we to give to it much praise? I answer these questions in the negative. 
A picture is not a cigar-box from which, so long as the brand is clearly 
burnt in the wood, and the lid and sides hold together strongly, we 
demand no further effectiveness. It sust touch us somehow, even though 
it touch us wrongly, for the only lessons we can gain from art, and the 
only pleasure which its lessons can give us, must be learnt indirectly 
through sympathy and feeling, and unperceived, but dimly understood 
hints of suggested meaning, or deeply felt beauty, which no painting 
however workmanlike can put into plain words, but only as it were touch 
into significance through harmonies of colour and delicacies of form. 


Mr. Blair Leighton’s ‘ How Lisa loved the King,’ has an unfortunate 
similarity, at all events in the black and white reproduction which we 
give here, to the work of Mr. Frank Dicksee, and herein is to be found 
perhaps both its chief defect, and one of its most popular qualities, 
Take the latter first. This is refined careful work, peculiarly com- 


plete in every detail. No portion of the picture is slightly or, 


inadequately treated. The light pillar and the dark pillar balance 
one another, as do the light girl and the dark man, and the dark 
draperies on the left, and the dark group of trees on the right. 
All of this is satisfactory enough from what may be called the 
conventional composition point of view. Unfortunately it leads no- 
whither in the present instance. It is as though a room were to be 
hung with symmetrical and nicely arranged frames which contained no 
pictures. Mr. Blair Leighton has intended to paint a pathetic composition, 
and has only succeeded in arranging his materials in a becoming and 
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graceful manner. The picture is no whit pathetic ; on the contrary, 
it is well-fed, comfortable, almost happy. Lisa is dying, so to speak, 
with rose-coloured curtains round her bed, such as Mrs. Skewton 
wished for in ‘Dombey and Son. That total defect which is so 
common amongst English painters, and so destructive to English 
painting, is rampant here—the defect of being content with the surface 
of things, the defect of endeavouring to make that surface such as will 
comfortably tickle the palates of well-to-do and right-minded persons— 
right-minded persons in the conventional sense of the word only, for 
the folks who like their art, their literature, and their life, of this 
nature, can hardly be fitly called right or wrong-minded, but rather 
no-minded, dull mirrors representing more or less inaccurately what 
the oracles of each little coterie choose to set down for their guidance. 
Such liking is a pity at all times—pity most of all whef its thin con- 
ventionality attacks a promising artist, and dulls for him the aspect and the 
meaning of everything in heaven and earth, reducing it to the level of a 
Mr. Barlow lecture, or an entertainment for the poor people of the parish 
given under the auspices of the country parson. As if all art ought 
to be written in words of one syllable, and bowdlerized of every feeling 
that is not decorous, and every incident that may possibly be painful. 
If our artists must paint a girl dying for love in the fifteenth century— 
though heaven knows why such a subject should attract them—at least 
let them give us some of the passion and pity which are the rightful 
belongings of their legend, and not an arrangement of feebly graceful 
ghosts, with cloaks cut in the latest medieval fashion, and varying 
expressions of smug content, devout resignation, and placid regret. 


Mr. Arthur Lemon’s ‘Conversion of St. Hubert,’ though it is not 
to my thinking one of his finest works, strikes at least a more 
real and far more genuine artistic note than that of which we have 
been speaking. Amongst all our painters who take their chief subjects 
from animal life, Mr. Lemon is the one who at present shows most poetic 
feeling, and whose work has most trace of originality. It is curious to 
notice that, despite a certain roughness of execution, the brush-work 
of this painter, and the whole manner and method of his art, have 
far more affinity with ancient painting than with that of the present day. 
He has‘a peculiar and enviable faculty of giving both to his horses 
and men large free gestures which are at once graceful and vigorous, and 
which are, above all, momentary, not reminding us at all of the studio- 
posed model, or a movement which has been arrested for the purpose 
of the picture. Look for instance at this ‘Conversion of St. Hubert’ 
and note therein the startled gesture of the horse, and the _half- 
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frightened, half-warlike appearance of the Saint. The clenched fist and 
arm drawn back to strike, combined with the pose of the head and body 
of the latter, tell their story of half fearful curiosity, and readiness to resist, 
most thoroughly; and it is also notable how admirably Mr. Lemon’s 
landscape here, as in most of his contributions, echoes and _ reinforces 
the sentiment he wishes to depict. Emphatically this young painter 
is doing good and original work, and deserves full recognition. 


It has been rather the custom of late to damn with faint praise Mr. 
Storey’s painting,’ but there are few English artists who bring so much 
care and knowledge to bear upon the purely artistic aspect of their pic- 
tures, apart from their subjects, and apart from the desire to produce a 
work which shall become immediately popular. This painter is possibly 
rather apt to ignore sentiment altogether, being too entirely content 
with making his pictures good from an old master point of view, and 
he labours too under the deficiency of selecting almost ugly types, 
—at all events stolid and uninteresting ones-—for the personages of 
his composition, But throughout all his painting there is evident the 
desire—in many ways the successful desire—to produce something which 
shall be a work of art, something which shall deserve to live for 
special qualities of atmosphere, colour, or composition, something 
which shall have an unity, an attractiveness of its own apart from that 
of the subject with which it deals. 


The general aspect of the Grosvenor Gallery, which has for some time 
been undergoing a change, has this year entirely altered. There is no 
longer any trace whatever of the pre-Raphaelite element, amateur and 
professional, which formed in earlier days the most marked characteristic 
of the Gallery. Instead thereof, the majority of the pictures represent 
phases of the latest developments of Continental art as seen through 
English spectacles, The collection as a whole is distinguished above all 
things by audacity, vigour, and even recklessness; the most hastily 
conceived sketches are admitted side by side with finished work. 
Gigantic canvases, such as Sir Arthur Clay’s ‘ Court of Criminal 
Appeal, Mr. Hubert Vos’s ‘Room in a Brussels Almshouse, and 
Mr. Arthur Melville's ‘Audrey and her Goats, are jumbled up 
with tiny one-figured studies, or almost empty pictures, in which 
pale atmospheric notes of sea and sky form the only interest 
of the composition. The general effect is bizarre, but not dis- 
pleasing ; we seem to have come upon an artistic. world in the process 
of making, but of which the chaotic elements may well develop into 
worthy order. At all events, the Gallery has an aspect of life and 


1 His picture of ‘ Paris and (Enone’ is reproduced facing page 180. 
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change, which may result in 
progress—nay, in several in- 
stances it has so resulted ; and 
I do not think that any one 
who is fond of pictures, as 
apart from being fond of talk- 
ing about them, could fail to 
get more pleasure from the 
present exhibition at the Gros- 
venor than that at Burlington 
House. There are plenty of 
indifferent pictures at the 
former no doubt ; there always 
must be in any Gallery of 
such size which depends upon 
the chance contributions of an 
annual exhibition ; but for the 
most part even the indifferent 
pictures here are marked by 
some idea, some artistic inten- 
tion, which it is not difficult 
to perceive. The elaborately 
made up, tightly painted, 
unidea’d style of art which 
prevails at the national ex- 
hibition, is here for the most 
part wanting, and we should 
feel it to be out of place, 
as the new boy in his neat 





Music. E. Onslow Ford. 


suit and modest demeanour 


feels himself to be out of place when he is tumbled for the first 
time into the class-room of a rough school. The honours of the 
Grosvenor Gallery must, I think, be given to Mr. John Reid, who is cer- 
tainly one of the strongest, and will probably in a few years turn out to 
be the best of rising English painters. His work is a little strained, a little 
violent perhaps, and at least is always forced up to a very high key of 
colour, and its execution is rugged to a degree, seeming at first sight 
careless and hasty. But there is no doubt that this man has in him the 
makings of a great artist. I know no contemporary English painting 
which is at once so opulent in effect, so brilliant in masses of varied colour, 


so invigorating in its representations of out-door English life, so apparently 
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untroubled and easy in the means by which the artist arrives at his end. 
Here is a painter who has kept clear of all the morbid affectations 
of the pre-Raphaelites on the one hand and all seductive mannerisms of 
the French school on the other, and who seems to have worked out 
for himself, somehow or another, a style of art which is contemporary, 
at all events in its freedom and joviality of spirit, with that of Wilkie 
and Mulready. Neither a landscape-painter nor a figure-painter, nor a 
painter of clouds, sea, or animals, nor a decorative panel maker, he 
takes apparently whatever subject comes to his hand—a village street, a 
crowded harbour, a girl by a hedge-row, some old men digging potatoes, 
a sailor telling yarns to the village children, or whatever it may be— 
and he tumbles his figures and houses, his sea and ships, clouds and 
blossoming trees together, with a reckless yet ordered profusion, and 
bathes them in sunlight and fresh salt breezes till the pictures seem to 
laugh at us out of their frames in their untroubled, undisciplined beauty. 


Mr. Napier Hemy is also a tower of strength for the Grosvenor 
this year, and there are few better pictures in the Gallery than his 
large one of the ‘ Town and Harbour of Oporto, —a work which combines 
great apparent accuracy of detail, and a vivid representation of the place 
as a whole, with an amount of artistic impression and delicacy of atmo- 
sphere and colour, which we rarely find surpassed even in the most ideal 
composition. This is indeed just what the picture of such a subject should 
be 


of an artist. Above all, Mr. Hemy deserves to have the merit of this work 





reality touched into poetry by the cunning of hand and sympathy 


fully recognized, if only because of his resolute avoidance in it of those 
tricks of manner which a few years ago first made his work popular, and 
which I remember his alluding to scornfully to me some years since, when 
we were painting together in Cornwall, as ‘green water under a boat— 
my dear fellow, that’s what the public like, and that’s what I give them.’ 
I explained to him then, that he ought not to paint what the public 
liked, but what he liked himself, and in the present case he has ap- 
parently done so, The result is wholly satisfactory. 


Not the least remarkable feature of the present Exhibition 
is the extremely high average of the women’s work therein, work 
which in many cases quite holds its own with that of the surrounding 
males. Miss. Flora Reid’s genre subject, ‘The Widow, has much of 
her brother’s rich colouring and strong light and shade, combined, as 
one would wish to see it in the present instance, with tender, womanly 
sentiment—not a great picture, but a pleasant, genuine little one, failing 


partially, I think, in the expression of the widow’s face, and, if we must 
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be critical, in the huddled-up pose of the child who stands behind the 
piano, the child for whose legs we look doubtfully, so strong is the 
predominance of the face, so little the room for the rest of the body. 
But without doubt the finest piece of woman’s work here, and one of the 
best pictures in the whole Exhibition, so far as attaining the simple end 
proposed is concerned, is Miss Anna Nordgren’s ‘ Springtime, a boy 
and girl about eighteen years of age sitting in a kitchen gossiping in the 
twilight. The figures are large, well drawn and well painted, the atti- 
tudes easy and unconstrained, and the simple, idyllic sentiment prettily 
expressed. But the charm of the picture is in its mastery of atmo- 
spheric effect, and in the rendering of the soft diffused light which 
streams in through the broad window in front of which the gossips 
are sitting—I say gossips, but they are evidently more than that— 
sweethearts in the first flush of love’s pleasant mystery, with feelings as 
yet unrealized, as well as unspoken. A very clever piece of work this, 
with all a woman’s perception added to the artistic ability to an extent 
that makes us think, as Ruskin said long since @ propos of Miss 
Thompson’s ‘Quatre Bras,’ ‘When the women paint as well as _ this, 


the men will have to look to their laurels.’ 


Mr. Keeley Halswelle is another of the artists who have this year 
forsaken their accustomed subjects; and he gives us here not a land- 
scape pure and simple, as is his wont, but the high street of a country 
town ona wet day. True, he would not be Mr. Halswelle if he did not 
manage to get the satin reflections (which he usually shows us upon the 
surface of lake or river) on the wet pavement and slushy road; and in 
the brief space of sky above the houses, we see, with almost the satis- 
faction that we welcome an old friend, his cumulus clouds with their 
wan lights, and faint shadows. Still, though he has frettified his market 
town, and thereby lost much of its reality, and, if only he could so per- 
suade himself, of its beauty, he has made it into a successful picture, and 
has rendered the effect of falling rain and the atmosphere of absolute 
dulness and boredom very happily. We can almost imagine a de- 
jected traveller, way-bound by some unhappy accident, at the coffee-room 
window of the red commercial hotel, watching drearily the passing sheep 
and scattered townsfolk, and wondering what in heaven and earth 
he shaJl do with himself till dinner time. 


The character of the pictures exhibited at the New Gallery differs 
considerably both from those which we see at Burlington House and at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and in the difference there is both an advan- 
tage and a disadvantage. On the one hand the work is more refined, 
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more elaborate, and to some extent of purer, artistic aim than at either 
of the older exhibitions; on the other, it is less vigorous, less 
technically capable, and in many cases less rational. Works, for instance, 
are frequently admitted to the New Gallery'which are of scarcely more 
than amateur proficiency, and there is a general flavour throughout the 
’ whole exhibition of aristocracy, or at least plutocracy; the frames, both 
literally and metaphorically, are uniformly well gilt. Besides this, it 
is evident, on looking round the rooms, that the pictures here have 
been selected rather than come together—some selected for one reason, 
some for another, but sufficiently chosen to give a distinct character 
to the collection and to impart a certain unity. Lastly, it is only 
just to say that the Gallery is extremely well arranged, well lighted and 
well hung, and that the pictures exhibited there look their very best. 
The Academy is hot, crowded with canvases and people, wearisome 
alike to the eye and foot ; the Grosvenor is essentially shabby, with a 
flavour of half cleared away ball-suppers and other gatherings of a 
nondescript character. But in the New Gallery all this is replaced 
by cool shade, spacious rooms, through which a few well-dressed people 
loiter languidly, a dripping fountain, silent, well-dressed attendants, 
4 and a general absence of the atmosphere of a shop. 





Now to the pictures exhibited therein : 


If we at all accept its style of art, there is no work of such importance 
in the Gallery as Mr. La Thangue’s large ‘ Leaving Home.’ In any case 
it would bea notable picture for its strength and marvellous freshness of 
impression. The subject is a simple one enough, a village girl leaving 
home for ‘service’ for the first time. She is sitting in a carrier’s cart with 





her face covered by her hands, the carrier is whipping up his old gray 
horse with professional indifference, her parents, and brothers and sisters 
are all at the cottage gate to say good-bye. The horse is trotting plump 
towards us out of the picture, one feels almost tempted to get out 
of its way, so realistic is the impression of movement. If the work 
however, had only possessed these merits, we should have scarcely 
thought it deserving of such high praise, but Mr. La Thangue has 
in the present instance succeeded in painting not only an extraordinarily 
realistic picture, but one in which the study of sentiment and 
character is very highly above the average. The difference in the 
expression of grief in the mother’s and father’s faces is very subtle and 
profoundly natural, so are the varying expressions of the younger 
children, so is the unconcern, or rather obliviousness of the driver. 
Note, too, for a little piece of genuine insight, the gesture with which 
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the girl, through all her sorrow, still clings to the band-box upon 
her knee. Certainly we will not quarrel with realistic art if it will 
frequently give us such work as this, and feel almost inclined to say 
that Mr. La Thangue shall have a license to be as ugly as he pleases— 
and it does sometimes please him to be very ugly indeed—if only he 
will stray into beauty now and then as he has done here. This artist’s 
second contribution, which is the portrait of an unnamed painter 





(is it his own?) is also intensely clever; but in it the vice of the 
Impressionist school shows prominently, and the strength is coarse, 
almost blatant. 


So much has been written about Sir John Millais’s large landscape 
‘The Dew-drenched Furze,’ with which we cannot agree, that we shall only 
mention it here to say that the picture confirms the opinion we expressed 
in the first portion of the article as to the decadence of our great painter's 
art. There was a time when he might have painted every cobweb on 
a furze-bush in glorious colour, and with perfect truth (Daubigny in one 
of his finest pictures did actually perform a similar four de force), but 
such pictures are not to be done hurriedly, or as an artist would say, 
cheaply; and this composition bears evident marks of having been so 
executed, I remember no more pronouncedly stuffed bird in a picture 
than the cock pheasant in this one ; in fact, he is not even well stuffed, 
and his stiffness of body and awkwardness of pose could scarcely be 
excelled. Parts of the painting of the furze in the foreground are 
fine, but the whole distance of the woods, and the sky, as seen through 
the trees, are poor in form, and tawdry in colour. 


Turn rather to the good work from Burlington House, to the three 
exquisite little compositions by Mr. Alma-Tadema, of which it would 
be almost impossible to speak too highly. It is strange that Mr. 
Tadema’s work increases in attractiveness as it decreases in size, and 
especially that his colour grows infinitely more lustrous and_ beautiful 
when the picture is reckoned by inches instead of feet. The subjects 
of two out of these three pictures are the painter’s usual ones, marble 
benches with Roman figures sitting thereon, and a little glimpse of 
blue sea in the background. The third is a little portrait-study of 
Miss MacWhirter. We never see a portrait by this artist, without 
regretting that he does not more frequently do work of that character. 
The present study—tiny as is its scale—is admirable alike in the ease 
and nature of its pose, and in its colour. 


For an instance of work which has none of such quality, though 
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it also is carefully wrought on a small scale, and is even pretentiously 
elaborate in technique, look at Mr. Philip Burne-Jones’s wash- 
leather-faced men and women whom he labels ‘George Lewis, Esq., 
‘The Lady Rayleigh, and ‘The Hon. Richard Strutt. The viciousness 
of these works is seen, not in the fact of their being elaborate in 
detail, but in the fact that they exzst for the elaboration of detail, 
and find in that their sole merit. Mr. Burne-Jones appears to think 
that it is the entourage of his sitters which is alone of import- 
ance, and that the mere reproduction of such entourage will constitute 
a satisfactory portrait. Consequently, the faces of his sitters evidence 
this belief. Except for those people who care to know what kind of 
office-desk is used by Mr. George Lewis, how the Hon. Mr. Strutt’s 
music-books are bound, and the peculiar kind of organ at which Lady 
Rayleigh habitually plays, the likenesses are profoundly unsatisfactory. 
Moreover they are, to speak in plain terms, most vilely pacnted, with 
workmanship which shows neither the complete if mechanical dexterity 
of the old miniature school, nor the freer handling of modern artists. The 
handling of the paint is stale and tame, at the same time that it is 
uncertain. Above all, it lacks quality, and the artist seeks, by predilec- 
tion an uniform brown hue of colour, which appears alike in the faces of 
his sitters and the furniture by which they are surrounded. Mr. Burne- 
Jones has in fact adopted many of his father’s worst mannerisms, and 
inherited none of his feeling for colour or for grace of line. 


The best portraits in this Gallery, at all events the most pleasing ones, 
are those by Mr. J. J. Shannon. It is difficult to say with regard to these 
whether the elegant grace of Mrs. Alexander Whitelaw. or the expressive 
and dignified pose of Sir Alfred Lyall is the more successful. On the 
whole, we think the palm must be given to the portrait of Sir Alfred 
Lyall, if only because of the greater difficulty of the subject. A pretty 
woman in a pretty gown is, given a little grace and dexterity on 
the part of the artist, a comparatively easy subject ; but it is another 
thing to make a thoroughly attractive picture out of a man well on the 
wrong side of fifty, in the frock-coat of the period, and Mr. Shannon 
has shirked none of the difficulties of the latter subject, but has even 
thrown in the stick, boots, shiny hat and orthodox collar and tie of a 
Piccadilly afternoon costume. It is true that Sir Alfred Lyall’s head 
is a fine one, and has had full justice done to it. The picture is redolent 
of character, the face is full of thought, determination, and experience 
—on the whole, quite one of the best portraits of the year and one 


which would in any year be notable. 
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Turn for a contrast to this to the portrait of Mrs. Harry Taylor by 
Mr. C. E. Hallé, a picture which would probably never have found an 
entrance to the Gallery had it not been by one of the directors thereof, 
or to the same painter’s ‘The Maiden and the Bird, of which we 
cannot do better than quote the catalogue description— 


‘A girl secreting a love-letter among ivy leaves, watched by a bird perched on 
a fountain. Blue robe bordered with gold, over white dress. Pink, red and 
yellow roses in basket.’ 


Does not this description, which is strictly accurate, even down 
to the anomalous character of the bird which sits on the fountain, raise 
in our minds an exact image of the sort of work to which it refers ? 
The pretty, simpering, meaningless, objectless, maddening style of art 
which used to adorn the volumes of the old keepsakes and birthday 
souvenirs. The juxtaposition of such ineffective work as this, work in 
which there is neither fine artistic handling, sympathy, nor trace of 
thought, nor any aim save the aim of making a pretty picture, with work 
like that of Mr. Shannon, Mr. La Thangue, and Mr. Alma-Tadema 
strikes the key-note of the New Gallery collection. We are continually 
coming across such contrasts, and they prevent the exhibition, as a 
whole, from possessing the attractiveness which many of its contributions 
and the spaciousness’ and pleasantness of the rooms would otherwise 


ensure, 


The two largest pictures here are the ‘Perseus’ of Mr. C. M. 
Kennedy, in which there is a singularly unlovely Andromeda, and the 
‘Venus’ of Mr. W. B. Richmond, which is a cross between a weak Sir 
Frederick Leighton and one of Walter Crane’s decorative panels. 
Neither of these is, in our opinion, even an indifferently good picture, 
but one has the place of honour at one end of the Gallery, and one at 
the other. We much prefer the little ‘Street Arabs at Play’ by Miss 
Dorothy Tennant, a picture of five children sitting on a street railing in 
front of the river doing gymnastics. In colour this is not one of Miss 
Tennant’s happiest works, but the design is extremely fortunate, and 
the faces and attitudes of the children easy, graceful, natural. 


Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s nursery scene, with children in white dresses 
standing on a white tiled floor playing at battledore and shuttlecock, is 
one of the most pleasant pictures here ; and Mr. J. R. Weguelin makes 
a new departure from his usual rather warm scheme of colouring, in a 
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blue and green picture entitled, ‘Spring-time, in which the dancing 
girls and blossoming trees and grass are almost equally pretty. One 
very fine work gud@ painting the Gallery does contain, and that is the 
‘La Sagra, or Venetian feast of Mr. Van Haanen, a picture which for 
mastery of technical difficulties can hardly be said to be rivalled in this 
collection, unless it be by Mr. Alma-Tadema. The composition 
is, indeed, stupendously clever, and the execution from its own point 
of view absolutely faultless. Nothing is shirked, nothing is slurred 
over, nothing is omitted, and wherever we look throughout the scene we 
find fresh material to interest us, and fresh evidence of the painter’s 
capacity. 


At the very opposite pole of artistic endeavour stands the large work 
by Mr. Sargent entitled ‘ Ightham Moat—Ladies Playing at Bowls.’ In its 
way, this is as clever as Mr. La Thangue’s ‘ Leaving Home ;’ but to call 
the way peculiar, would be but a mild characterization. The picture zs 
utterly peculiar, and at first sight we might well be excused for finding it 
utterly abominable. The grass lawn on which the players are standing 
is, in this picture, a vast expanse of raw and almost ungradated green, 
which the painter appears to have deliberately smeared over the canvas 
so as to produce the utmost possible deadness and dull uniformity. 
‘Ightham Moat’ itself, for so we suppose the house is called, is of a pinkish 
purple, and the trees at the back of the picture are dark, shapeless 
masses, against a wan almost colourless sky. The figures are nearly all 
in dark dresses, standing midway in the picture, and at first the effect 
of the whole composition is childlike—almost infantile. ‘One penny 





plain, twopence coloured ’—and this is one of the twopenny ones—such 
is the impression which many people will carry away from Mr. Sargent’s 
work. But the second and the third look—still more the fourth and fifth 
—reveal capacities therein which are by no means childlike, and qualities 
which are rarely found save in great art. The sense of space, for instance, 
which the picture gives is enormous, the cool freshness of it most 
restful and delightful ; the drawing of the figures is more than good, 
their pose and composition, and, as it were, incidental character, ‘leave,’ 
as a house-agent would say, ‘nothing to be desired.’ Most admirable 
of all is the impression of reality which the scene conveys. The painter 
entirély disappears from sight, and as for the manner by which he has 


arrived at his result, we neither know nor care anything. The result is 





there—a vivid impression of a real evening with real figures enjoying its 
coolness. The point seems to me to be this: Mr. Sargent boldly creates 


an artistic convention instead of attempting to follow out the truth of 
N 2 
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nature, and if he once succeeds in making us accept that convention, we 
are in his hands throughout. Granted that the details of any scene 
could \ook like this, granted that the effect of the whole is independent of, 
and even based upon, the defective detail of each individual portion of the 
picture, then Mr. Sargent is a great master in the future development of 
art. Personally, I do not believe that any art truth very worthy of the 
telling can be rightly built upon individual uglinesses. I will not grant 
that any man has a right to spread his picture with large portions of 
crude and unpleasing colour for the sake of procuring a given effect of 
atmosphere, or a given harmony of impression; all the fine art of the 
world hitherto has been beautiful in detail, and in its minutest portion, 
as well as in mass. You cannot cut a square inch out of a Titian 
without seeing it to be lovely colour, and it seems to me that it is 
essentially this total perfection, this value of and care for every speck 
of the canvas, which makes a great art, or a great painter. 


HARRY QUILTER. 


Norte.—I regret that the undue limits to which this article has already extended prevent me 
from noticing in detail four of the illustrations therein, the ‘Taormina’ of Mr. MacWhirter, 
A.R.A., a faithful representation of a beautiful place, ‘The Sandy Margin of the Sea,’ by Mr. 
B. W. Leader, A.R.A., the statue of ‘Music,’ by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., and ‘The 
Gleaners’ of Mr. Lionel Smythe.—H. Q. 
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Tbe Trumpet of Game 
tae II 
IV 


T was a very painful admission for Mr. Tunstall to 
make to himself; but nevertheless it had to be made. 
Lucilla was evidently right in her prediction that the 
Professor would ‘never be the same’ either to Tom (for 
which, as she justly said, she didn’t care as he had brought 
it on himself) or even to her. He was not the same; 

there was no denying that. His way of life, his hours of labour, the 

recreation of his evenings remained unaltered; but the man was 
changed. Where there had been calm there was now restlessness ; the 
serene dignity of the old philosopher's aspect was exchanged for the 
fretfulness of an unsatisfied longing. An untoward incident is sometimes 
said to erect an invisible barrier between one man and another. It was 

Tom’s peculiar bitterness to feel that his hand had thrown down a 

barrier, and that one whom he had so honoured as dwelling apart in 

solitary distinction was now in danger of being lost, at least to his 


imagination, among the common herd. 


‘What is to be done, Lucilla?’ he asked one day, almost in despe- 
ration. 


‘What is to be done ?’ echoed his cousin, ‘I shouldn’t think that you 
ought to have much doubt about that. You brought the stupid things 
into the house, and you ought to undo the mischief in the way in which 
you did it. 


‘TI don’t understand.’ 


‘You don’t want to, I expect. Very well then, I'll be plainer. If 
you didn’t write those silly paragraphs yourself—’ 


‘You know perfectly well that it’s not in my line,’ said Tom coldly. 
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‘You can get as many of them written as you like. Well, why 
should they be all about Mr. Nibble or Nebble, or whatever his name is, 
and none of them about dear uncle ?’ 


‘Good Heavens, Lucilla, said Tom, amazed. ‘You don’t mean to 


say you would like paragraphs of that sort to appear about the 
Professor ?’ 


‘Why not? I don’t mean vulgar, idiotic things about his dressing- 
gown and his German pipe and all that, but just something to show 
that people in England know that a great man has been living among 
them in obscurity for forty years.’ 


‘But it won’t show anything of the sort. Surely you must know as 
well as I do—indeed I have often explained to you—what a hollow im- 
posture that sort of celebrity is.’ 


‘Well, suppose it is.’ 


‘Suppose it is! And you ask me to procure it for him! No one 
regrets more than I do that the fame the Professor so abundantly 
deserves has never come to him; but because he has failed to win the 
genuine article are we to put him off with a counterfeit? Besides, don’t 
you see, my dear girl,’ continued Tom, his sense of superiority blissfully 
reviving, ‘ that even if he would like this sort of notoriety it would not 
be right for us, it would be an irreverence, almost an impiety, one 
might say, on our part, to gratify his taste. It is surely our duty to 
cherish our old ideal of him, in all his dignified disdain for the objects 
of vulgar ambition—to cherish it, I mean, so far as is still possible, and at 
any rate not voluntarily to assist in further lowering it. This may sound 
to you like priggishness, but—’ 


‘It does, said the candid Lucilla, ‘and like selfishness still more. 
I prefer uncle himself to my ideal of him, or even—though I dare say 
you will think ¢#zs monstrous indeed—to yours. And when I see that 
something which can so easily be got for him would make him happier, 
why, I want to get it for him—that’s all.’ 


Tom shrugged his shoulders. Lucilla had declined at least twenty- 
five per cent. in his estimation since their talk began; but a feeble 
satisfaction mingled with his regret. The two sexes were resuming 
what he felt was their proper order of precedence in his mind. 


‘Besides,’ he said, ‘you are mistaken, I feel sure, in supposing that 
the Professor would like this sort of notoriety. He would see through 
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it and despise it, and be displeased with those who endeavoured to 
procure it for him.’ 


‘Indeed!’ said Lucilla in her loftiest tone of irony. ‘You think 
so! Then ¢hat of course is final. You have been so right about uncle 
hitherto, haven’t you? and I so wrong.’ 


This was final the other way: as the young lady meant it to be. 


‘That's enough, Lucilla,’ said Tom sternly ; ‘ it shall be as you wish.’ 


That night a letter left the cottage addressed to Spicer Parr, Esq., 
4 New Moon Street, Mayfair, and the next Saturday a mild puff of the 
Professor appeared in the same society journal as had formerly sung the 
praises of Nebel. Lucilla took care that the Professor should see it: 
and he did. Another followed and another. Yes; there was no doubt 
about it, Tom had to confess to himself: she was right. The Professor 
liked them ! 


Liked them! The thought was more painful to the young man than 
he had believed possible, and Lucilla’s satisfaction at her uncle’s partially 
restored contentment filled Tom with impatience at what he described 
to himself as her ‘want of soul.’ The spectacle of the long neglected 
old philosopher sunning himself in this Indian summer of imagined 
popularity had no touching element in it for his nephew ; for his niece 
it had nothing else. For her it was all pure and endearing pathos, with 
no aftertaste of humiliating disenchantment. That after so many years 
of obscurity his praises should be on the lips of men—-even only of the 
idle readers of newspapers—and that he should be frankly pleased by it, 
seemed to the affectionate and prosaic Lucilla the most natural and the 
most satisfactory thing in the world. The possibility that this sudden 
indulgence of a septuagenarian in a hitherto untasted stimulant might 
have an injurious effect upon him, was a thought which never occurred 
to her. 


It was a pretty frequent companion of Tom’s, however, and he 
watched with anxiety for the well-known signs of the dram-drinker’s 
decreasing sensibility of nerve, and his craving for stronger ‘nips. The 
Professor soon showed signs of wanting more ; and when Tom remarked 


on this to Lucilla as a proof that ‘the treatment’ was failing, she re- 
torted that it proved nothing but the ill-will and want of faith with 


which he was administering it. 
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Tom bit his lip, and resolved that Lucilla should have no cause to 
complain that it did not get a thorough trial. 


Two days afterwards appeared a ‘ chatty’ little paragraph about ‘ our 
philosopher-hermit, Herr Holzhauer, who, report said, ‘was to be lured 
to London for a few weeks during the coming season. The distinguished 
recluse, who has thus at last accepted the often-repeated invitation of 
one of his oldest English friends and admirers, has not, we believe, set 
foot in the metropolis for more than a quarter of a century.’ 


Even Lucilla was a little startled at the boldness of this stroke, as 
Tom read the note aloud and tossed the paper with a light laugh across 
the table to his uncle. 


The old man ran his eye over it with what still strove to be, but 
was no longer, the disdainful smile of old. 


‘Mr. Tittle-Tattle has got up the history of my movements with 
extraordinary correctness, he observed, after a pause. ‘ It is in fact just 
upon six-and-twenty years since I was in London.’ 


His brother-in-law had gone up to London to stand godfather to 
Tom, and had persuaded the Professor for the first and only time to 
accompany him. Had it not been for the fact that this was a cherished 
tradition in Tom's family, and that Tom himself was not unconnected 
with the newspaper press, the chronological accuracy of ‘ Mr. Tittle- 
Tattle’ would have been a matter for more legitimate surprise. 


‘He seems better acquainted with your past than with your future 
movements, sir, said Tom carelessly. 


‘How do you know that, young man?’ said his uncle, with a queer 
twinkle in his eye. 


‘Well, of course, I don’t know it,’ said the other laughing. ‘I only 
guess—and even that not in the confident American sense—that his 
information on the last point will prove to be incorrect.’ 


‘Well, one guess is no better than another,’ said the old man, still 
with the same slightly forced smile and air of elderly rakishness. ‘ Sup- 


pose I have a mind to help the poor devil to a true prophecy for once 
in his life.’ 
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‘You don’t mean to say, sir—— began Tom, with an affectation of 
surprise so well-managed that he instantly felt ashamed of it. 


‘Why not?’ said his uncle. ‘I haven’t been to London, as my 
well-informed friend says, for over a quarter of a century, and if I mean 
to see it again before old age overtakes me,’—this was the first time that 
the Professor had ever jested about his years, and Tom mentally set it 
down as another bad sign,—‘I suppose I had better be thinking of it 
at once. You can put me up I dare say, Tom, and show me the 
lions.’ 


‘With all the pleasure in life, sir, said Tom; ‘but I shall have to 
play showman to you in a different sense from what you have in your 
mind. You will certainly have to go into the cage yourself?’ 


‘Nonsense, nonsense!’ said the Professor, quickly, but with a look 
which belied his tone. ‘ You don’t suppose that I’m foolish enough to 
believe the chatter of a few gossipping newspapers? If I go to London 
it will be to see, not to be seen; but I should like to pay it a visit with 
the latter object if I may trespass on the hospitality of your chambers, 
Tom.’ 


And so it was arranged that night before the Professor retired 
to rest. 


Tom looked at Lucilla as the door closed behind their uncle, and 
again triumphed inwardly at perceiving for the first time a look of doubt 
and misgiving on that confident young lady’s face. 


‘Well, said her cousin in a more openly ironical tone than he had 
hitherto adopted, ‘are you still satisfied with the treatment ?’ 


‘You are unnecessarily hypocritical, I think, said Lucilla the un- 
reasonable, ‘and I don’t see what need there was for inducing uncle to 
go to London—for, of course, you wrote that paragraph or got it 
written.’ 


‘No need?’ echoed Tom ; ‘but surely there was need if he wanted 
to go,’ 


‘How do you know he wanted to go?’ 


‘ How ? because he zs going. I should have thought you would have 
known that by intuition, Lucilla ; I of course,a member of the pur- 


blind male sex can only hope to discover it by experiment and its 
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results. But those results seem to me pretty conclusive, | must own. 
Whether the Professor will be the better or the happier for being 
encouraged to go is more than I should like to say. But I imagined, 
concluded Tom with exasperating meekness, ‘that it was the very 
principle of the treatment to assume that he will be.’ 


Lucilla made no answer. She could hardly deny that that was the 
principle ; but it did not seem to be working out entirely to her 
satisfaction. 


Her silence was the crown and culmination of Tom’s triumph. But 
now that it was won, he found himself a prey to certain workings of 


compunction which entirely deprived him of all power of enjoying it. 


V 


‘He is a very remarkable old man, my dear Tom, and he more 
than deserves the honour of being allowed to tell the British public 
what time he gets up in the morning, what tobacco he smokes, and 
whether he finds sauer-kraut agree with him in this country as well as 
it did in Germany. I didn’t catch the name of his book, though, and 
I suppose one ought to say something about ¢/a¢ in an “interview” 
with the author.’ 


The speaker was Mr. Spicer Parr, who had just come to the end of 
a half-hour’s conversation with the Professor at Tom’s chambers in the 
Temple, and was now strolling side by side with his friend to their 
common club. 


‘His book!’ repeated Tom, eying Mr. Parr with a queer smile, ten- 
tatively ironical, so to speak, for he never could quite make up his mind 
how far the ‘smart paragraphist’ took himself and his ridiculous 
métier seriously. ‘ His book! Oh, is that necessary ? Will your public 
be any the wiser? And won't they rather resent hearing—from you— 
about anything else but sauer-kraut, and the Professor’s favourite drink, 
and whether he wears woollen under-clothing, and so forth ?’ 


‘My dear fellow,” replied Mr. Parr quite cheerfully, though he was 
really far from insensible to the lurking contempt in his companion’s 
tone, ‘it is not my function, as you are aware, to make my public wiser ; 
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but it pleases them to think that they are increasing the amount of 
their serious knowledge, when they are really gratifying their taste for 


gossip. I think I’d like the name of the book, please—that is,’ he added 
sweetly, ‘ if you know it.’ “ 

Tom was gratified to find from the slight touch of the vicious in this 
remark that he had hit Mr. Parr. He liked hitting the Mr. Parrs of 
journalism—gentlemen whom he by turns made use of, and declared to 
be a disgrace to the profession. 


‘ The Philosophy of the Unconditioned Will,’ said he. 


Mr. Parr gravely entered the title in his note-book among the details 
about underclothing and sauer-kraut. 


‘ Doesn’t seem to have much to do with the science of language,’ he 
said. 


‘The science of what?’ repeated Tom. ‘No, why should it?’ 


‘Well, didn’t you say he was one of the great guns of German 
philology ?’ inquired Mr. Parr, in a tone of slight surprise. 


‘Philology? No! Philosophy.’ 


‘The devil!’ said Mr. Parr, stopping short and facing his friend. 
‘IT have put it about everywhere that philology is the Professor’s “ wanity.” 
That’s your confounded handwriting,’ 


‘You don’t mean that,’ exclaimed Tom aghast. ‘But—but I saw 
no sign of the mistake in your paragraphs.’ 


‘Of course not, said the other coolly, ‘I haven’t yet mentioned in 
print what the Professor is. You never do at first. Come, you must 
know that, Tom. You assume that everybody knows, and then every- 
body pretends to—so as not to seem worse informed than his neighbour. 


What I mean is that I have put it about in several good houses in 
private that he is a philologist.’ 


‘In several good houses, eh ?’ said Tom, who hadn't liked the tone 
of his companion’s ‘ You must know that,’ in reference to the secrets of 
key-hole and servants’-hall journalism. ‘You mean where you go “to 
describe the frocks.” ’ 


‘Precisely, replied Mr. Parr with unruffled calmness. ‘I mean the 
houses to which I go to describe the frocks. I told Lady Diana Long- 
Chasing that he was by far the greatest authority on the Slavonic lan- 
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guages (for one must tell it “with a circumstance,’ you know) among 
the European scholars of the day.’ 


‘Well, you can correct it in your “interview,” ’ said Tom carelessly. 
‘I dare say your reputation for accuracy won’t seriously suffer. After 
all, philology and philosophy are quite near enough—a good deal nearer 
indeed than you manage to go in many other things.’ 


They were ascending the steps of their club at this point in their 
conversation, and Tom was not sorry to close it. A little of Mr. Parr, 
he was in the habit of saying, went a long way; and, todo him justice, 
the longer he continued to lend himself to what he regarded as the 
gradual demoralization of the Professor, the more distasteful he found 
the employment. A certain reaction had set in since his first startling 
discovery of the old man’s latent and long-hidden passion. After all, he 
asked himself, who was he to pass a harsh judgment on this septua- 
genarian lapse? What did he, or could he, know of the subtle physical 
changes which might affect moral character, weakening its fibre, if not 
perverting its tendencies, in the decline of life? Besides, even sup- 
posing that Lucilla’s motives in humouring this late-revealed weakness 
were justifiable, was there not something mean and unworthy on his 
part in practising on the Professor's child-like ignorance of the modern 
world and still more of the ‘ New Journalism’ and its devices? Tom’s 
heart smote him as he recalled the completeness with which his uncle 
had been deceived, and the obvious good faith of his belief that his hour 
had really come at last—that the fame of his great work had really 
filtered down at last to the unphilosophic world. 


Meanwhile the conversation Tom had just had with Mr. Parr had 
left a far deeper impression upon that brisk young man than he had 
imagined. Mr. Parr, as may be inferred from the nature of his occupa- 
tion, was not a person of very acute sensibilities ; but nevertheless a rap 
with ‘the butt-end of a marlin-spike’—and it must be admitted that 
Tom's epigrams at his expense somewhat resembled in point of finesse 
an application of that weapon in the hands of an able-bodied seaman— 
occasionally produced a faint sense of concussion on his bump of self- 
esteem, followed by a slight soreness of the part. Add to this that he 
had a lingering taste for practical jokes, as affording more scope for the 
infliction of pain than the verbal variety ; that he had no more notion of 
the meaning of the word reverence than a London street Arab ; and that 
he had been especially tickled by the circumstance of his having mis- 
taken the Professor’s intellectual vocation and yet puffed him with precisely 
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the same success as if he had known it—add these things together, and 
it becomes easy enough to understand the suggestion of the mischievous 
design which germinated in Mr. Parr’s mind as he was lunching, and 
put forth its first shoots at afternoon tea at the house of that keenest 
and most successful of lion-huntresses, Lady Diana Long-Chasing. 


The ‘interview’ appeared in due course in that one of Mr. Parr’s 
papers which had commissioned him to do it ; and Tom noticed with a 
first revival of hope that it disconcerted the Professor himself. To do 
him justice he had not in the least suspected the object of the inter- 
viewer’s visit to him ; and he pished and poohed a good deal over its 
result in print. Tom, who had found it rather less offensive than he ex- 
pected, was all the more relieved at seeing that even so, it was too 
strong for the Professor’s digestion. So the too simple old man was 
beginning, thought his nephew, to realize something of the vulgarity and 
hollowness of the whole thing already. 


Tom at the same time remarked with a little surprise that the name 
of the Professor’s great work, carefully as it had been noted down by 
Mr. Parr, did not appear in the article; nor otherwise was there any 
indication of the nature of the studies by which this particular addition 
to the series of ‘Luminaries in their Lounging Coats’ was supposed by 
his interviewer to have won fame. 


And Tom’s hopes of the spontaneous abatement of the Professor’s 
fever-fit were destined to speedy disappointment. Mr. Parr took 
an early opportunity of calling on the old man again at his friend’s 
chambers, apologised lightly for the necessary flimsiness of his article, 
put aside its riskier touches of personality with the airy excuse that 
such invasions of privacy were ‘the natural penalties of fame in these 
days’; and in short, succeeded generally in reconciling the Professor to 
the more distasteful aspect of the honours which he supposed himself to 
be receiving. 


What is more, to Tom’s increased anxiety, invitation cards began to 
pour in on the distinguished philosopher. 


‘Do you think he would come to one of my Thursdays?’ Lady 
Diana had eagerly inquired of Mr. Parr; and that gentleman having 
judiciously replied with a doubtful shake of the head, the huntress 


instantly felt as if there were no other quarry in the world, and cards 
for uncle and nephew went to the Temple that same evening. 
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‘Is he going to Lady Diana’s?’ was the anxious inquiry of Mrs. 
Newscore, who had for years past been a lion or two behind her ladyship 
every season, and was burning to get ahead of her. 


‘No doubt he is, said Mr. Parr, to whom the question was 
addressed, and who of course reversed his tactics of the last occasion 
in replying to it. 


‘Let me see, what did you say he was so distinguished for ?’ 
inquired the lady, mentally resolving to book him if possible for the 
Tuesday before Lady Diana’s next Thursday. 


‘My dear Mrs. Newscore, exclaimed Mr. Parr solemnly, ‘is it 
possible that you have never heard of the ——’ 


‘Yes, yes, of course, I have: so stupid of me, but you know 
what my memory is. I shall recollect it the moment you mention 
his work.’ 


Whereupon Mr. Parr mentioned it—describing it as it was ‘ given 
him’ to describe it at the moment; and Mrs. Newscore ‘recoliected 
it’ at once. So did Dr. and Mrs. Bombayne, whose little artistico- 
scientific evening parties are so famous, and whose memories Mr. Parr 
—again speaking as, the spirit moved him—had occasion to refresh a 
day or two later. They also ‘recollected’ the moment Mr. Parr 


mentioned it the great work to which Professor Holzhauer owed his 
European fame. 


And the invitation cards multiplied, Tuesday after Tuesday, 
Thursday after Thursday, and Sunday (the Bombaynes’ ‘day’) after 
Sunday, until at last the Professor, touched by these repeated atten- 
tions, and worked upon by Mr. Parr with an assiduity which excited 


Tom’s surprise and uneasiness, consented to present himself at one of 
Lady Diana’s ‘At Homes,’ 


It was close upon eleven o’clock when Herr Holzhauer, arrayed in an 
antique suit of evening clothes drawn forth from a retirement of many 
years, departed in a four-wheeled cab for the house of his hostess : it 
was not yet midnight when he returned. 


Not a little puzzled at this premature re-appearance, for it was at least 
half an hour’s cabdrive to Lady Diana’s and back, Tom looked up in- 
quiringly at the Professor through the smoke of the ‘night-cap’ pipe, 
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but the old man did not return the glance. He walked straight to his 
bedroom candle and lighted it without a word. At the door, which 
opened into his bedroom, he paused, turned and faced his nephew, and 
eying him with a look in which dignity, mortification, and a certain 
sardonic sense of humour struggled for the mastery, he said: 


‘IT thank you, Mr. Tunstall, for the lesson. The fact that I must have 
needed it is your sufficient justification for having given it. There are 
some men of your age who might perhaps have shrunk from the office. 
But I, at least, have no right to blame you. The folly of old age will 
always be excuse enough for the disrespect of youth. Good-night.’ 


Tom was conscious that there was something to be explained, but 
he felt too guilty to inquire. He sat silent for a moment with eyes cast 
down ; and when he looked up, the Professor was gone. 


A step sounded on the staircase, and Mr. Parr, maliciously radiant, 
walked into the room. 


At sight of him, Tom’s desire for an explanation broke forth in 
speech. 


‘What the devil does all this mean ?’ he cried. 


‘What does it mean ?’ replied Mr. Parr, with as near an approach to a 
laugh outright as he ever permitted himself. ‘It means, my dear boy, 
that, by not coming to Lady Di’s, you have missed the finest comedy— 
and all arranged by your humble servant—that has ever been performed 
even on those distinguished boards. A more exquisite satire on the 
humbug of modern celebrity-hunting and the ridiculous affectation of 
modern universal culture has never been—’ 


‘Explain, explain, Parr!’ interrupted Tom impatiently. 


‘Conceive then a whole roomful of fashionable people, all vying with 
each other in doing honour toa man of supposed eminence—of eminence 
taken on trust,and on trust from me,if you please,—and not one of them 
knowing, I mean of their own knowledge, what on earth or in heaven 
he was eminent for.’ 


‘What!’ almost shouted Tom, upon whom the horrid truth was 
beginning to dawn. 


‘Fact, my dear fellow !—literal fact. Those who fancied they knew 


anything about it owed their illusions to me, or rather, to do you justice, 
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to you: for it was your confoundedly bad handwriting suggested the 
hoax. It was that little confusion between “ philologist” and “ philo- 
sopher” that first inspired me with the brilliant idea of giving all the 
principal lion-hunters a different description of the animal.’ 





‘You don’t mean that you 


‘I do, though. I worked it admirably. Lady Di welcomed the 
Professor effusively, and introduced him to a Cabinet Minister as the 
greatest scholar of the age. I saw he was a little mystified, but before 
he could make up his mind whether it was his mistake or hers, I planted 
him upon Mrs. Newscore, who gushed over him as the most brilliant 
and profound historian that this century had produced. I got him as 
far as Dr. Bombayne, and heard the Doctor begin congratulating him 
on his discoveries in marine zoology, when I caught a look in his eye 
which decided me that it would be best to lose myself in the giddy 
throng. But I saw him afterwards surrounded by the musical family, 
to whom I had represented him as an eminent composer; and what I 
believe gave him the finishing stroke was the compliments of the Dean 
of Blatherham, who, I found, had confused the Professor’s philosophical 
teachings with those of Nebel, and whom I thought it would be dis- 
respectful on the part of a mere layman to undeceive. But, on the 
whole, it was the finest—Hallo!’ 


Tom had risen to his feet, white with anger, and was pointing 
speechless to the door. 


‘Oh that’s it, is it ?’ said the imperturbable Mr. Parr. ‘ I-et me have 
a cigar then, and I’ll go.’ 


Rage contending with hospitality, Tom thrust the cigar box across 
the table to him with the air of an infuriated Arab. 


‘Thanks—and next time you “sell” your uncle, old man, and get a 
friend to help you, I should recommend you to tell him how far you 
want to go.’ 


Mr. Parr applied a match to his cigar and swung lightly down the 
stairs. Tom sank into a chair. 
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Vi 


It was more than three weeks before he saw the Professar again. 
He had had no mind for early rising the morning after the agitating 
incident just recorded, and when at about ten o’clock he did manage to 
get up and face the prospect of a meeting with his uncle, he found with 
a sense of relief which he hardly liked to admit to himself, that the old 
man’s bedroom was empty. Its late tenant, who had risen betimes, 
was already by that time speeding back by rail to the Cottage. 


Tom wrote and told Lucilla the whole story, taking all blame to 
himself for the latitude so injudiciously allowed to Mr. Parr, and re- 
fraining, partly from generosity and partly through lowness of spirits, 
from uttering a word of reproach against Lucilla as the original inventor 
of the pious fraud which had so disastrously failed. 


His cousin replied coldly, not blaming Tom but taking no blame 
to herself ; in which he thought her ungenerous. The Professor, she 
wrote him a few days after, had returned completely to his old way of 
life. He was unchanged in manner to her; and there was in fact no 
external sign that the disturbing experiences which had for some weeks 
broken the even tenor of his days, had left any impression upon his 


mind. 


Lucilla saw no reason why Tom should not come down to the 
Cottage as soon as he pleased. She did not believe, she said, that her 
uncle would ever refer to the disagreeable subject again. But Tom had 
a strong presentiment to the contrary. He anticipated, he dreaded, and 
at the same time he longed for an explanation ; for the desire to justify 


himself was hot within him. 


Still the fire burned for twenty-three days before he found himself 
sitting with his uncle and cousin in the verandah of the Cottage at the 
tranquil sunset hour of a splendid June day. The Professor had 
received him much as usual, when he appeared in the early afternoon, 
but Tom and he saw clearly in each other’s eyes that the ‘explanation’ 
must come, and as they sat in the verandah the young man with his 
cigar between his lips, the old man puffing, just a shade faster than 
usual, at his long china-bowled pipe, the only doubt was which would 


begin. 
VOI. VII. NO. 26. O 
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The Professor began. 


‘Mr. Thomas Tunstall,’ he said suddenly, wheeling his wicker chair 


half round towards his nephew, ‘I have a question to ask you. How 
did you know I was a fool ?’ 


It was a rather more direct question than Tom had expected, and 
for a moment he was at a loss for an answer. 


‘Was it by a transcendental process of intuition, such as that im- 
postor Nebel prates about, continued the philosopher, becoming less 
constrained in his manner, in the familiar exercise of ridiculing any- 
body—himself or another. ‘Or did you infer it by ordinary methods of 
reasoning from previous observation of my acts? The former hypo- 
thesis is the less unflattering, and I hope it is the true one. Indeed I 
should have thought it must be, for I have never supposed that the few 
people who know me and my life would have been guided by that 
evidence to the accurate, if humiliating, knowledge of me which you 
have shown. I can assure you I deceived myself, though that you will 
say is common enough in philosophers. I believed myself to possess a 
self-control and a superiority to unworthy longings, which forty years of 
practice had made proof against all risk of lapse. You apparently knew 
better : and with the directness of youth you determined to instruct me 
in my true character—to show me that I was still not too old to make a 
fool of myself, that vanity was still strong enough in my venerable 
bosom to give me up to you as the easy victim of a hoax that— 


‘Stop, sir!’ exclaimed Tom, who had never less relished his uncle’s 
irony in his life. ‘Stop! I must set you right there at least. I am 
incapable of the vulgar and insolent trick which was played upon you 
the night before you left London. It was the sole work of that fellow 
Parr, and I am only to blame—though that means a good deal I 
know—for having put you in the power of such a cad.’ 


‘I am glad, said the Professor after a pause, ‘to hear that you had 
no hand in that hoax, for I confess I thought and still think,’ he added 
dryly, ‘that it went beyond the requirements of my educational course. 
But—but the newspaper paragraphs. Surely even my innocence may 
suspect you of ——’ 


‘I plead guilty to that, sir” said Tom, uneasily. ‘I—we—that is—’ 
he looked at Lucilla, who was slightly paler, ‘I saw that you seemed 
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a littl—hum—ha—disturbed by the absurd fuss which was being made 
about Herr Nebel, and I thought I would-—— 


‘No, Tom! No, uncle!’ broke in Lucilla, taking her courage in both 
’ ’ D> D> 


hands. ‘I must bear my share inthe blame. It was I who suggested 
the idea to Tom.’ 


‘ You /’ exclaimed the Professor, eying her with more surprise and 
disquietude than had been noticeable in his looks at Tom. Being a man, 
it was of course more of a blow to him to find that his weaknesses had 
been discerned by a woman ; and being a philosopher, it was naturally 
unknown to him that women discern half a dozen weaknesses in male 
humanity for one that catches the eye of a man. 


‘Yes, uncle,’ continued Lucilla hurriedly, and a little alarmed at his 
look and tone. ‘It was wrong of me, I know. Tom was against it. 
He’s slow, like all ze, at seeing some things ; but I admit now that he 
sees others better than Ido. It was wrong of me, as he said: it was 
treating you like a child, when I’m not much more than a child myself. 
He talked about my—iny want of respect, and—and I dare say he was 
right. But after all, she went on, half humbly, half defiantly, ‘I am only 
a girl, you know. I didn’t understand any of those things that people 
admire and respect you for. I only knew that I loved you, and when 
I saw you unhappy, perhaps I thought too much of that and too little 
of the other. Will you—will you forgive me, uncle ?’ 


The old man laid a gentle hand on his niece’s head, and looked at 
her with a grim but not unkindly smile. 


‘So you, it seems, were only bent on amusing me: it was Tom who 
undertook my instruction.’ 


‘Nonsense about instruction, sir, cried Tom stoutly, for he was 
beginning to regain his spirits. ‘Everybody can’t know everything, and 
how should you, dwelling with your own thoughts for half a century, 
have watched the extraordinary growth of the world of humbug that 
we live in? Fame! Fame! forsooth. Well, I don't know how much it 
may have counted for at any time; but I can at any rate quite believe 
that fifty years ago it may have been by a hundredfold a more worthy 
object of ambition than it is to-day. For then there were a hundred- 
fold fewer scribblers, and busybodies, and advertisers, and paid gossippers, 
and log-rollers, and axe-grinders, and lion-hunters, and a thousandfold 
fewer chatterers and devourers of chatter in print ; and socelebrity may 


O02 
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in those days have borne some sort of ratio to intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation. But zow,—why God bless my soul, sir, what does it matter 
after all, that that rascal Parr gave different accounts of your achieve- 
ments ? If every humbug in that drawing-room had been accurately told 
that you were the greatest living philosopher, what would their affected 
admiration—less respectable because less sincere than the gape of the 
yokel by the hedge-side—have been worth? Upon my word, sir, I can 
hardly bring myself to regret an incident which has so marvellously well 
shown the value of the performances on our modern Trumpet of Fame. 
Think of Mr. Spicer Parr, and the crush at Lady Diana’s whenever you 
are in danger of forgetting what are the lips that blow that precious 
instrument, and what sort of ears it fills.’ 


There was a pause. Lucilla looked at Tom with more respect than 
she had ever before shown. The Professor stared at the sunset in 
silence—intellectually appreciative of the young man’s tirade, but 
emotionally unmoved. 


‘Yes,’ continued Tom at length, in a milder and less aggressive tone, 
‘I suppose after all that there is but one kind of real fame worth living 
for; that which gathers slowly but enduringly around the name and 
memory of the dead. And no doubt if neglected greatness were not 
assured of ¢/at¢ recognition it might well despair.’ 


The old man turned and fixed his nephew with an eye of humorous 
sadness. 


‘So youth puts age in countenance at last. It Aas its own illusions 
after all.’ 


Tom looked at him in astonishment. The face which he had so 
lately seen troubied with ignoble longings, seemed now like one which 
had bidden adieu to the world. 


‘The desire to be honoured after death,’ continued the Professor, 
musingly. ‘ Yes, that is the last vanity that man learns to put away. 
Yet I have shaken it off; and it was because I have done so, that I 
longed, in the last struggle of my expiring Will, for one taste of the cup 
of praise before my death. But that is past—past and gone,’ he went 
on dreamily. ‘And now—now I look for nothing, I long for nothing, 
but absorption in the Life of Things. See,’ he said, pointing to the onc 
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silver star just beginning to tremble through the approaching twilight. 
‘In that star, young man, I behold your ideal of a dead man’s future— 
an ideal of isolated, individualized brightness. But mine is in that fleck 
of filmy cloud on the horizon, which in a moment will be one with the 
glory of the sunset towards which it floats.’ 


And almost as he spoke it melted into the sea of gold. The old 
man's voice died away in half-articulate murmurs, and he sank into one 
of those trance-like reveries that they knew so well. Lucilla drew closer 
to him, and stole her hand into his. She felt a gentle response to her 
pressure, but he did not look at her. He sat motionless, the evening 
wind just lightly stirring the thin white locks upon his temples, his 
serene face turned steadfastly to the fading West. So still sat he, that 
Tom, who watched him, could almost fancy that he had already become 
one with Nature, and that there breathed from him something of the 
peace and patience of the Unconscious World. 


H. D. TRAILL. 
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The RiBal Salons 


SALON DES CHAMPS ELYSEES 


of the Champs Elys¢es and the Champs de 
Mars, it may be well to state how the latter 
came into being. To make this clear, one 
should go back nearly thirty years, to the 
time when Manet and Courbet were reckoned, 
by all but a small following of their own, arch- 
heretics in art, and tabooed by the hanging 














committee of the Champs Elysées. This jury 
was mainly taken from the Institute, and ap- 
pointed by the Fine Arts Minister. He was influenced in making his 
list by the sa/on of the Princess Mathilde, or rather by her studio, and 
he often delegated all his powers to her very great friend Comte de 
Niewerkerke, who was then Director-General of Fine Arts. Nature was 
looked upon by the Princess and all her friends, save the de Goncourts, 
through, so far as it was possible, the eyes of the Italian masters of the 
sixteenth century, and especially Raphael. That illustrious master was of 
opinion that nature is not to be painted exactly as it is, but as it should 
be, and there was a belief in an absolute standard of beauty, of which 
the late Mr. Charles Blanc undertook to be the literary exponent. 
Certainly the old Italians were right in thinking that noble palaces and 
churches should be adorned with god-like human beings, magnificoes, 
heroes and heroines, culled from the noble army of martyrs, seraphic 


saints, and angels. The fresco decorations were parts of fair edifices, 
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and were bound to harmonize with the architectural dignity and beauty 
of the buildings in which they were set. But if Raphael, and the other 
great Italian artists of his time, had had to paint for sitting-rooms 
of the modern kind, in which there are often discordant notes, and of 
which the general arrangement is not symmetrical, but rather partakes 
of the character of the bazaar, their zsthetic rule would have yielded 
to these circumstances, and nature been admitted such as it is. 


Again, thirty years ago the great patrons of art were no longer the 
Roman Catholic clergy nor the State, but a mushroom class of wealthy 
people, the wealthiest of whom were Jews. Religious art was distasteful 
to the latter. They preferred the realism of the Dutch and Flemings, 
the chic of Vandyke and his feeling for accessories, to the ‘ grand style.’ 


Easel paintings of the eighteenth century were then the rage. Greuze— 
who called no man master, kept company with poor work-girls, and 
knew nothing of saints, angels, or martyrs (unless those whom the econo- 
mical conditions of his time pushed to the wall)—was the painter whose 
works fetched the highest prices at art sales. But the Court, the Princess 
Mathilde and Prince Napoleon—who was no mean judge of a picture— 
were for the Italian influence. Prince Napoleon patronized its highest 
exponents in France 





Ingres, Flandrin, and Baudry. 


The rising generation of artists at that time hankered after the pictur- 
esque. They had a great example in Corot of the value of personal emotion, 
and of drinking at the very fountain-head. But he did not go far enough to 
be their model, when, in painting open-air scenes, they broke away from 
the studios, called for more light, and did not even fear sunlight. Their 
leader, Manet, painted his friends (with whom he in summer went to 
boat on the Seine, or gipsying in the environs of Paris), as Queen Eliza- 
beth wanted to be painted, without shadow and at noon. But he had 
not that art of giving relief to features in shadowless faces, which is so 
remarkable in the likenesses of Janet. Manet and Courbet (who though 
a great was an unequal painter) went often to extreme lengths in exem- 
plifying on canvas their theories, and founded the impressionist and 
naturalist schools. Millet, who unknown to himself, belonged to the latter, 
was excluded from the Sa/on, and worked incessantly for the merest 
bread and cheese. Whistler, who exhibited at the Champs Elysées in 
1862, had to go to London to win fame and fortune. Courbet’s talent, 


as shown in the ‘ Remise aux Chevreuils’—a sylvan poem on canvas— 
‘La Femme au Perroquet, was recognised by the jury of the Sa/on, But 
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it was only after the final defeat in 1878 of the Monarchists, and the 
appointment by M. Gambetta of a Manetist, M. Proust, to the office of 
Fine Arts Minister, that the old classical tradition and influence ceased 
to tyrannize over the new school, and the latter sought to be the tyrant 
of the old school. 


A M. Castagnary, who died a few years ago, was made Director of 
Fine Arts. He was an ex-Bohemian, and a clever art critic, who had 
under the Empire tried to write up Courbet and Manet, and written 
down religious art because no artist had ever beheld an angel. These 
victories were followed up by others. The management of the Sa/on was 
in 1882, at the suggestion of MM. Proust, Castagnary, and their friends, 
given up by the Government to the artists now forming ‘La Société des 
Artistes Francais’ of the Champs Elysées. This Société or Company 
is a Royal Academy on a democratic basis and modern in its spirit. It 
is given the use gratis of the Palais de I’Industrie, and its Salons have 
returned, so far, important dividends. Still this was not enough for the 
new school. Its grievance was, being out-voted in the election of the 
jury of admission and of rewards, by the pupils of Julien, who has as 
many as twenty-three art schools scattered over Paris. 


The most eminent teachers in these schools are Bougereau, Robert 
Fleury f/s, Jules Lefebvre, Benjamin Constant, Chapu, and Gabricl 


Ferrier, who each have schools of their own. 


As the centenary of the Revolution drew nigh, the new school was 
omnipotent in the official world. It was decided that there should 
be a grand international fine arts show at the Champs de Mars, 
and a palace built for it, in which the architect forgot to provide a 
suitable place for the sculpture. When the regulations for the naming 
of the fine arts jury were under discussion, it was agreed that a third of 
that body was to be named by the State (ze. MM. Proust, Castagnary, 
and their friends), a third by the Institute, and a third by La Société des 
Artistes Frangais, which covenanted to admit to their future Sa/on those 
who might obtain prizes at the international one—an agreement pregnant 
with discord, as will be seen. The prize-awarding jury was to be named 
on a list drawn up by M. Proust. He was helped in drawing it up 
by Gervex, Cazin, Duez, Roll, and some foreign artists. Meissonier 
consented to be the President. 


One hundred prizes were awarded in 1878 to art exhibitors at 
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the Universal Exhibition of that year. In 1889 the number was so 
great that the first-rate artists thought the medals were made far too 
cheap. Pelouze said he did not feel proud at having obtained one. 
There were awarded to painters in oils 31 grand prizes, 113 gold 
medals, 199 silver medals, 430 bronze medals, and 324 honourable 
mentions. Water-colourists, pastillists, sculptors, and artists in black 
and white, were rewarded on a proportionate scale. 


This prodigality of prizes was a calamity for La Société des Artistes 
Francais, each prize-winner at the Universal Exhibition having the 
privilege for ever of exhibiting each year two works at the Champs 
Elysées Salon : 493 claimed it this year, there were already 929 artists 
exempted from jury inspection; consequently, if things had been 
allowed to take their course, there would have been at the actual Sa/ox 
2,844 paintings, over which the jury could have no control, entitled to 
be hung. The maximum of exhibits, fixed by a standing rule, is 2,500. 


But what was written was written. The committee of La Société des 
Artistes did not dare take upon itself to rescind the agreement in virtue 
of which they had to face this glut!’ A general meeting of members 
was called. They voted that the jury of admission should have the right 
to reject or admit works of prize-winners at the Universal Exhibition. 
This threw M. Meissonier, and the French members of the Fine Arts 
Committee there, into a state of indignation. There was no reason 
for them to hide their transports, there being at the Champs de Mars a 
splendid palace lying idle, of which they might easily get the use for 
nothing, and set up there a rival show or shop. The pecuniary con- 
siderations which helped to set them boiling over were, however, kept out 
of sight. What the public heard was that no justice could be hoped for by 
the new school of a jury of admission recruited from Julien’s schools, that 
M. Meissonier was insulted, and an attempt was made to break faith with 
the foreigners who sent last year their works to the Champs de Mars. 


Touching the first of these three charges, there were only 35 ex-pupils of 
Julien among the 480 artists at the general meeting at the Champs Elys¢es 
who voted for the prize-winners of the Champs de Mars not to be ex- 
empted from the inspection of the jury of admission. There were only 
two unquestionable pupils of Julien on the committee, E. Robert-Fleury 
and Doucet—Le Blant not having studied exclusively at Julien’s. The 
other members were Busson, Cormon, Dautan, Dawant, Détaille, Demont- 
Breton, Flameng, Géréme, Hatpignies, Henner, Humbert (a pupil of 
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Gervex), J. P. Laurens, Albert Maignan, Olivier Merson, Aimé Morot 
Thirion, and Yon. 


But good has come, and more good will come, of the quarrel. There 
is a singularly interesting Sa/on at the Champs de Mars. The jury of 
admission at the Champs Elysées has been on its mettle, and happy in 
its selections. The average quality is higher there than in former years, 
though one misses Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus Duran, Ribot, Edelfeld, 
Carriére, Courtois, and other first-rate brushes which have joined the 
schismatics. The best chisels, save Dalous and one or two more, cling 
to their beautiful winter garden at the Champs Elysées. 


Nearly every master artist who has scored within the last ten years a 
brilliant success there has plagiarists and repeats himself. Some of the 
imitators are so good as to tread on the heels of the imitated painters. 
There are rusticities which nearly approach those of Bastien Lepage. 
Manet is improved upon, and he is copied by not a few who were his 
violent opponents in his life-time. They rifle his pockets after killing 
him. Gueldry’s boat-race (‘Un Jour de Régates’) is an example of 
imitation with improvement. A few words about this picture, which 
gives a purely French development of the sport of boating, which is 
differently carried on in this pleasant land of France from what it is at’ 
Oxford and Cambridge. Sunlight floods the Marne, for the race is near 
Joinville le Pont, famous for its restaurants and eel matelotes, and brings 
out the various tints, bright and neutral. The sky, which the water 
reflects, the greens of the trees and herbage, are so thrust forward by 
this all-revealing sunlight as to keep in subjection even boatmen’s 
‘blazers’ and the flaunting /oz/ettes of their fair companions. There is 
an impression of universal gaiety, not uproarious, though youth is at the 
prow of nearly every boat that does not race, and pleasure at the helm 


in the person of a lively canotiére. 


Some of the very big paintings at the Sa/on would be improved by 
condensation. ‘M. Carnot at Agen, by Henri Martin, occurs to me as 
one. It is an open-air scene in a public place, under a dry, south of 
France forenoon sun, and represents the President of the Republic, 
bare-headed, receiving flowers and ‘a compliment’ from three little girls 
whose backs are towards us. The eldest of the three reads the 
compliment, and the others hold the flowers. M. Carnot smiles, and his 
shyness disappears. A peculiarly sweet expression, with which those 
who know him well are familiar, is given in the almost twinkling eyes. 
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General Brugére sits beside him in an elegantly appointed open carriage, 
drawn by a pair of the six-hundred-guinea horses which the President, 
soon after his election had imported from England. The General’s 
attitude is one of ‘attention,’ and he seems neither to see nor hear. 
Flags are set fluttering by a zephyr, venetian masts are garlanded, a 
green arch of triumph faces the carriages, civil and military dignitaries 
are grouped around, soldiers present arms, windows are filled with 
holiday-makers, the parents of the three little girls are pleased and proud, 
and the whiteness of the houses almost causes one’s eyes to ache. But 
why cover so much canvas with this scene, which would have been the 
better for being brought into a small compass? What a great example 
Nittis was in respect of condensation and conciseness. 


The only reasonable excuse one can imagine for the vast dimensions of 
M. Henri Martin’s work is that perhaps it was ordered by the munici- 
pality of Agen to cover a side of the hall at the /étel-de-Ville there. 
Munkacsy fills a canvas sixteen yards by ten. But it is meant for the 
ceiling of the Historical Museum of Fine Arts at Vienna, and represents 
the ‘ Apotheosis of the Italian Renaissance.’ The subiect forced him to 
bring into his composition characters who would be more in place in a wall 
painting. Allegory is good for a ceiling when real life is strictly excluded. 
Ordinary men and women must obey the law of gravitation, but god- 
desses can escape from its action by seating themselves on clouds, 
setting themselves up with wings, or having draperies which apparently 
serve as such. The lightness and elasticity of youth also affords 
a means for cheating a little the tyranny of this law, which keeps 
the elderly and full-fed in a wearisome thraldom from which there 
is no escaping. Munkacsy in his ‘Apotheosis of the Italian Renais- 
sance’ had to bring in Pope Julius and the masters he employed in 
decorating Saint Peter’s, under the dome of which, in its new and 
unadorned state, fresh from the masons, he is supposed to be. The 
cupola is filled with Glory and her court. She has, as her ladies of 
honour, Fame and Renown, who, as she flies downwards with a laurel 
bough, blow trumpets. One fancies one almost hears the blare, there is 
so much lusty life in the action of both. A number of Amoretti are in 
loose order round the goddess. They too are blowing like young winds. 
The more distant ones wave laurel branches. All the grace of the 
painting is concentrated in these little figures. Glory is descending 
towards the loggia at the top of the stairs, above which the cupola rises. 
This loggia is used as an art school, and the laurel bough is for Pope 


Julius, who, unaware of the honour that is intended for him, is discussing 
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an architectural plan with an architect. Titian, as a professor of design, 
painting, and esthetics, is giving a lesson to a group of earnest students, 
habited in the costume of their day, and wearing caps resembling the 
one in Raphael’s portrait of himself. The lesson is an excuse for bringing 
in a pair of nudities who fail to give a feminine interest to the work. 
They serve as models to Titian’s class. One of them reclines on a draped 
stretcher that slopes downwards from head to foot, and shows above the 
rich and ponderous balustrade of the loggia. Her face is turned from 
the spectators towards the lecturer. From the waist up the body is fore- 
shortened, and the thigh given in its whole length from hip to knee in an 
almost horizontal plane. Her fellow-model stands facing the students, 
half-screening herself with a bit of drapery. She is naked and ashamed. 
The consciousness of nakedness is less decent under the circumstances 
than unconsciousness would be, nothing in it bespeaking modest feeling. 
Both are fine women—fair, real, and not yet full ripe. But the reclining 
one is getting on fast towards full-ripeness. She typifies the carnal 
instincts of the Renaissance. The haunch is less to be appreciated by 
zsthetics than by a king of the Cannibal Islands. Michael Angelo, his back 
towards her, and looking out of humour, is handing his chisel and mallet 
toa pupil. Well hemay. The nudities are daughters of generations of 
Pilsen beer. Munkacsy would have seen them in Vienna. They are of 
a different race from the firmly outlined young coxtadina, who must have 
served as models to the Italian masters of the Renaissance. Raphael, 
however, is serenely happy, and walks arm-in-arm with Leonardo da Vinci, 
who is yet more demonstrative in his joy at finding himself under the direct 
patronage of Pope Julius. None but a great pencil and brush could have 
drawn and painted this picture. The weakness lies in the composition 
and general feeling. Each figure taken by itself is well placed upon the 
canvas, and ably executed. The whole does not please ; but it is hard 
to form a right opinion of it so long as it is hung against a wall instead 
of being on a ceiling. Here is a neat criticism which I heard : ‘ Munkacsy 
cettefois-ci a voulu faire grandiose. I] n’a réussi qu’a faire grand.’ 


Munkacsy departs from the sombre tone which prevails in his most 
celebrated works, for a uniform light one, on which the dark costumes 
of the artists come out like spots on the robe of a piebald horse. As a 
ceiling-painter Toché is greatly his superior. This French artist sat at 
the feet of Tiepolo, whom he outstripped in the decorative paintings for 
Chenonceau Castle which Madame Pclouze ordered. 


M. Jules Lefebvre is always beating his brains to find something new 
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and sensational. His immense picture of Lady Godiva’s ride through 
Coventry catches the eye of the fashionable public and of the Sunday 
crowd, who are given an explanation of the legend in the catalogue. 
There is a tinge of zuconvenance in this painting, but only just enough 
to secure a rapid sale of its photographs. In being risky, he does not 
greatly outrage propriety. The street down which Lady Godiva rides 
is carefully paved and narrow as an alley. The houses are in timber, 
with each story projecting over the other, and of a quaint, old-world 
architecture. Window-gardens of geraniums and other modern flowers 
are an anachronism. But let us not carp at them, since the eye finds 
them an advantage. Earl Leofric may have been a Crusader. If so, he 
probably brought from the Saracens’ land the grandsire of the white 
horse on which his wife rides. She is seated on a chair on a flat saddle 
or pillion or Aousse, with no foot-board, has her hands crossed over 
the upper part of her bosom, her blonde hair falling forward over one of her 
shoulders, and her head raised slightly heavenwards in meek supplica- 
tion. The bridle is held by an amply robed nun, who looks as though 
she wished the ground to open, and swallow up herself, Lady Godiva, 
horse, and all. An expression of suddenly-felt horror is painted on her 
face. Can she have espied Peeping Tom, who does not appear in the 
painting? It is to be doubted whether M. Lefebvre’s interpretation of 
the legend he illustrates is the right one. The churlish Earl’s wife was 
resolute as all warm-hearted women are when spurred forward by their 
affections. Godiva’s courage must have been screwed up to such a 
point as to deaden the instinct of modesty, which at best was not strong 
in an age in which under-clothing was a costly luxury, in which the 
greatest people indulged sparingly, and, the others not at all, and bed- 
rooms for individual persons were confined to monasteries. But gross and 
rude as her time was, the ordeal of the ride through Coventry must have 
been a fearful one, which generosity of heart and heroic nerve could 
alone have enabled her to go through. Her blood in such a situation 
would have been collected round the nerve centres, thus precluding the 
possibility of the pretty pinkness with which her flesh is suffused. 
Desperate situations calm women of fine natures, however ordinary 
troubles agitate them. Godiva should have the calm of desperation and 
of a good conscience. If Earl Leofric could have foreseen the exhibition 
M. Lefebvre was to have made of his Countess, he could not. have let her 
redeem the promise she had to give to save his vassals from his 
oppression. The doves (birds of Venus) which fly round her betray 
the scepticism of the painter touching the motives which urged her 


to take the ride. I could imagine Uhde giving such an odour of sanctity 
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and innocence to a painting illustrative of the Godiva legend as to 
make people look at it with tender reverence. 


I have spoken of the great painters as repeating themselves. Henner 
is one of them. His ‘ Melancholy’ is, on the face of her, the sister of 
his ‘ Solitudes,’ ‘ Meditations,’ and so on, which he exhibited at previous 
Salons, and of the portrait of Madame Roger Miclos, now at the Champs 
Elysées. He overdoes in both the burnt-sienna glow of the ‘ Venetian’ 
hair and the unctuosity of the body-colour. Still, nobody so well under- 
stands the morbidesza of the flesh of women who live to please and still 
more to be pleased, and are the spoiled pets of fortune. The bust of 
‘Melancholy,’ which a wide opening in the drapery shows, is up to the 
sixteenth century Italian standard. Eyes being the windows of the soul, 
Henner does right to half hide those of his fashionable women in deep 
shadow. Where beauty ends veiling should begin. One can guess why 
‘Melancholy’ is so sad. Her morbidezza and enigmatical smile hint 
that her pace has been too fast. The flesh has tones one might expect 
to find in old ivory on which roseate light falls. Correggio produced such 
tones. Henner, though the physiognomies of his women are essentially 
modern, and a product of the high pressure of our time, has been often 
spoken of as an imitator of that old master. I should rather say that he 
has assimilated him. Every Sunday when Henner is in Paris, he is to 
be met in the Italian galleries of the Louvre, where he passes hours. 
The works there have got into every molecule that his visual nerve acts 
upon. But the Italian women of the period he so much admires had a 
physical well-being which one only finds in his well-known typical 
Alsatian peasant in ‘Elle Attend. This material health kept them 
tranquil in the midst of tragedies evolved out of crimes. Beatrice Cenci 
was baby-faced, and almost seraphic, to the close of the awful drama 
that ended in her execution. 


Breton also in some respects repeats himself in his easel painting of 
‘Une Lavanditre, a young laundress coming from a river-side washing- 
shed with a basket of freshly wrung-out clothes on her head. His 
brother artists say he surpasses himself. The sun casts a warm light on 
a grassy hill behind the girl, throwing into relief a figure strong, supple, 
and well proportioned. The ease of her carriage, the freedom of her 
step, and the boldness of her outline give almost sculptural dignity to 
this simple country lass. The face is handsome, but hardly pretty, it 
being that of a village girl, self-reliant, saucy, having the bloom and 


magnetism of thorough health, and not a bit afraid of hardship. The 
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fellow picture— The Last Flowers of the Year ’—is just as unaffected and 
of penetrating beauty. Another country girl in brown drugget, gathers 
in the garden of a homely north of France cottage (one can tell this 
by the brick wall at the end) chrysanthemums. Snow covers the roof 
of the vulgar little house hard by the top of the wall and the ground. 
Without any approach to sentimentality, the girl’s face shows a mournful 
feeling. She sadly realizes that the. bright tall blossoms amongst 
which she stands are the last of the year. This imparts to her a pensive 
grace. The sky is dull grey, but the chrysanthemums and snow light 
up the strip of garden in a charming manner. 


Breton is the Virgil of the paint-brush as Gainsborough was the 
Goldsmith. The great unemotional painters are Bougeredu and Géréme. 
Bougereau remains the favourite of American ladies, who like French 
pictures that are in harmony with their Paris Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize furniture, which they import to the United States for their homes. 
The ‘Two Beggar Girls’ at a church door are as if painted on Sévres 
porcelain, and might be noblemen’s daughters who use Pears’s Soap at 
their ablutions (and pretty often) figuring in a ¢ableau vivant. The 
‘Three Maries at the Sepulchre’ are in the same feeling, and amply and 
gracefully draped. They are inside, looking towards the door, two 
kneeling and one standing, and see an angel coming towards them. 
This work would be good for the oratory of a fetite maitresse, who, 
thinking religious devotion fashionable, affects it. None of the de- 
votional paintings are good. ‘Saint Martha,’ clasping a penitent lamb 
to her bosom, is merely a portrait of the Princess de Sagan elderly and 
converted. Géréme may be also classed as unemotional. But what he 
does is notwithstanding a feast to the eye. This time he sends a lion 
hunting antelopes in a Lybian desert. A poor antelope lags behind the 
flock and the lion gains upon it. The scenery is grand and solitary, and 
bounded bya chain of stern mountains. The fellow painting is of a halt 
in a caravanserai furnished with a long marble trough filled with water, 
the overflow of which by a pipe at the top forms a rill and pool on the 
earthen floor. A wall sculptured and coloured in the Saracenic style 
rises above the trough, at which two camels drink : two others have just 
drunk. The Arab riders of the unloaded ones are sitting on the ground, 
and one of them gives herbage to a camel. A fellah woman in blue with 
bare arms, and a boy who is at her side, carry away water in earthen jars 
on their heads. The atmosphere speaks of dry heat, with which the 
marble of the trough and water contrast deliciously. 


De Richemont’s ‘ Dream’ ( ‘ Le Réve’), illustrating an episode in Zola’s 
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novel, which it is called after, was almost unanimously awarded a first class 
medal by the jury. Angélique has been brought up to earn a living as 
an embroiderer of sacerdotal vestments. She was found by a good old 
couple, who taught her this handicraft, at their door, where, after escaping 
from a child-farmer employed by the Foundling Hospital, she fell down 
benumbed in a snow-storm, and passed the night in a state of insensibility. 
They lived under the shadow of the Cathedral of Beaumont, whose 
bishop had entered holy orders on losing his wife. He had an only 
son. Angélique lived in dreamland in the old house and Cathedral, 
and when she grew up fell in love with the bishop’s son on seeing him 
one day at mass. How he got into her bedroom would take too long 
to say. But he got there without meaning to do so one morning in the 
small hours, when dawn was struggling with the lamp-light by which 
the young girl was finishing a piece of embroidery for a_ pontifical 
vestment. Angélique was divinely beautiful, and innocent as a votary 
of St. Agnes should be. She stood up from her frame to look out of 
her window at the approach of dawn, and on turning round to resume 
her work, saw on his knees before her, the bishop’s son, on whom her 
thoughts were running. The rosy light from without falling on him 
gave him an unreal appearance. Could she be dreaming, she wondered 
to herself. ‘Yes, she answered, and she gazed on her lover with an 
almost religious ecstasy. She is a French Miranda, and he a Ferdinand 
dressed by the fashionable tailor Dusantoy. The course of true love 
never did run smooth, and is not in this instance going todo so. The 
dream which M. de Richemont treats of with such a light hand, and 
invests with new and subtler beauty, had its dénot#ment in a wedding 
which ended in a ‘white funeral,” Angélique dying of consumption, and 
the bishop’s son having married her 7x extremis. 


A pretty little fancy figure is Moreau Néret’s ‘Cupid mocking 
Minerva’ (‘ L’Amour nargue Minerve’). The mischievous god, as vigor- 
ously drawn as though he were to grow upa Hercules, stands in an 
impudent straddling posture on the top of an Ionic pillar, which stands 
where Troy was, and is part of a ruin. Wild roses grow up round this 
pedestal. Cupid holds close to him a laurel bough, and has in the other 
hand an apple, which he shows to an owl in which Minerva is incarnate. 
We do not see his face ; but if his attitude says anything it is, “What a 
stupid owl you were to think of competing with my mother!” A dove 
flutters near his left foot. 


The very good portraits are by Henner—who sends a lady done in 
the same tone as his ‘Melancholy’—Miss Klumpke, Vonnoh, who 
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gives his portrait of a young lady a subject-character, Chalon, 
Jardon, Mdlle. Baury-Saurel, whose pencil and brush are masterly, 
Chaplin, Aimé Morot, Jules Lefebvre, Cormon, Fantin, Latour, and 
Tony Robert-Fleury, who sends the heads of two sweet young girls 
in decorative panels of a delicate tone, under the titles of ‘1878’ and 
‘1889. The Universal Exhibitions of these dates are brought into the 
pictures. There are a good many portraits also worked into subject- 
pictures, or given as merely typical beings. Thus Truphéme brings ina 
whole family of girleens into his ‘ Play in a School-room,’ where they are 
amusing themselves with loto. Aimé Morot’s young girl is ina dark blue 
habit and jockey cap riding on a clever park hack in a romantic alley of 
a forest, through which the sun streams upon the underwood and ground. 
The fair young rider is seeing whether she can imitate in the manage- 
ment of her horse, the circus-riders of /a haute école. WHer ambition is 
prettily revealed, and the movement of the horse is all that it should be. 
Raphael Collin’s ‘ Adolescence’ (why not call it ‘Spring, or ‘ Healthy, 
Happy Girlhood’ ?) is a portrait of a Mademoiselle R. He goes’back 
to the tender greens and delicate blonde complexions of his early works, 
in his portrait of Mdlle. R. The happiness comes of health and the 
mere sense of existence. Miss R. is more stripped above the belt than 
is allowable for a young lady of respectable family, her shift of cambric 
muslin falling about her hips. She is in the full light of day, and shades 
her eyes with her hand to see, it may be guessed, somebody whose 
presence is a cause of tranquil joy. This look of contentment is what 
most embellishes the fair young face, which is not regularly beautiful, 
though it has charms that must take the breath away of any one, 
with an eye for a work of art, coming suddenly upon it. The girl 
is well built, well favoured, kindly, and the mere sense of existence is to 
her a source of inexpressible joy. 


Chalon’s ‘subject’ portrait of a young mother—wealthy, healthy, 
and maternal, to judge from her belongings, her appearance, and her 
expression, as she throws herself back in a rocking-chair to let a two- 
year old infant coax her. The little one is stripped to its shift, and not 
wanting to go to bed has its fat arms round the neck of maman, and is 
coaxing her for leave to stay up a little longer. The diplomacy of the 
bantling amuses her, but she does not show that she divines the reason 
why she is caressed. 


Bonnat is the most material of portraitists, and an undoubted 
master in his art. He is not happy in his likeness of the President 
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of the Republic, whom he places near a desk, in an arm-chair of 
the First Empire. The head is turned round, and the eyes express 
anxiety, and have the severity of an austere man. M. Carnot is, 
as those well acquainted with him know, only exacting of himself, 
and modest, gentle, and benevolent. It is true that he has never 
commuted a capital sentence. Perhaps he sat to M. Bonnat when 
he had one under consideration, I like much better the Carnot in 
M. Henri Martin’s big picture. M. Bonnat generally does justice to the 
English tailors who dress eminent Frenchmen here, and heavy-swell 
club men. Mr. Levi Morton’s frock coat was a triumph of tailoring, in 
his likeness by this painter. Thecloth was cloth. The coat of M. Carnot 
is zinc painted over, and the shirt-collar enamelled tin. There is also 
too much bitumen in the face. The same criticism applies to a bust 
portrait of a lady in black, which, notwithstanding, is one of the best 
pieces of painting at the Champs Elysées. Chaplin, as usual, sends 
blush-roses metamorphosed into women and girls. His beauty in ‘Golden 
Dreams’ (‘ Réves d’Or’) sits back against a pink pillow, languid and yet 
roseate. Her latent bacchantism may any moment be patent. She 
holds with a fair hand a transparent arid frilled drapery over a 
beautifully-modelled breast. The hair of Mdlle. H , by the same 
artist, is fashionably dressed, and emerges from a white ostrich feather 
boa and a tulle ball-dress, lighted up with white satin shoulder-knots 
and sash. The blue velvet mantle hanging on her arm is a false note in 
an otherwise perfect harmony. But no subject-portrait approaches that 
of Saintin’s young girl in ‘Réveries, or ‘Day Dreams.’ She looks 
almost in a brown study, and as if she took her mood from the pensive 
character of the land and water scape in front of which she stands, half in 
profile, and holding a straw hatin her hand. Her hair is simply arranged, 
in the present fashion. The neck has the raw outline of sixteen, but is 
full of promise. She has a refined profile and thoughtful eyes. Her 
nervous system must be like spring-steel. The arm that we see hanging 
at her side is strong. She is dressed in a frock of white muslin, made 
with a gathered baby-body, and short sleeves slashed with a narrow white 
satin ribbon, tied in a bow at the left side and falling in two long ends. 
The skirt is simply gathered at the feet and tucked from the hem mid- 
way to the waist. The whole is of snow-drop purity. Beyond her isa 
river ‘broad,’ with a richly-wooded bank, over which the shades of 
evening steal. 





M. Defaux, Rochefort’s son-in-law, gives his wife, about to immerse 
her baby in a small zinc bath. She holds it in both hands, and lavishes 
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endearments. The donxne (also a portrait) brims over with womanly 
sympathy. Maternal love was never more charmingly expressed. 


Mars and Venus are divinities to whom French artists greatly sacrifice. 
Until Protais went to the Crimea in 1854, Mars’ worshippers worked 
greatly from their inner consciousness, now and then working wonders 
in their pictorial evocations of Napoleon’s grand armies. Raffet excelled 
in raising the troops sent into the jaws of death by that great captain, and 
worked best on sheets of note-paper. The war of 1870 brought to the 
front a band of young artists who served in it, and who did not 
therefore work de chic. Lemercier, Neuville, and Protais are gone. But 
we have Armand-Dumarsq, Détaille, Delahaye, and Aimé Morot, whose 
‘Charge at Reichshoffen, exhibited some four or five years ago, ought to 
immortalize him. The furta francese was expressed as it never was 
before. Horses and men seemed a hurricane incarnate. Armand- 
Dumarsqu contributes to this year’s Salon ‘Artillery getting into 
Position’ in a dim background, and a general, with an aide-de-camp 
and orderly officer, grouped in the foreground on a knoll over a pond, 
and looking at the manceuvre through a field-glass. The group of 
officers and horses forms a splendid bit of painting. 


Delahaye’s ‘ Charge on the Plateau of Iron’ to dislodge a battery of 
artillery is a ride into the jaws of death on the weedy horses of too 
many of the French cavalry regiments. The poor jades are, however, 
fired with the noise and danger and the carnage that goes on around 
them, the guns in front mowing down steeds and their riders. The 
officers, who are well mounted, are brought towards the right, and a 
good deal forward. Forehead and knees of one—a white charger—touch 
earth, and the rider falls off, wounded or dead, to be trampled over by 
the squadrons behind. War looks such a stupid thing in some of these 
paintings, and all the more so when one remembers how the war of 1870 
came about. Beauquesne’s ‘Rendezvous—Souvenir de Villersexel’ is 
anecdotic. <A furious mé/ée goes forward behind and beyond a cavalry 
soldier, who is in close quarters with an Uhlan officer. The former coolly 
points a pistol, before the muzzle of which the other holds up his hand 
to protect his head, which he ducks. A sabre is lifted behind to strike 
the Frenchman, who is on the point of having his arm cleft. <A _ ball 
shot at a venture may save him. Lady (Elizabeth) Butlers French 
cavalry quitting by an ivy-mantled arch in old battlemented fortifica- 
tions a town in Brittany has striking virtues, and an English defect— 
sentimentality. There are ‘no girls we left behind us’ in France, and 
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old peasant-women do not hang their heads in a Lydia Languish posture 
when heroes, cavalry or infantry, are setting out for some campaign. 
They look on military service as inevitable, and are resigned to what war 
may bring forth, unless its fruits are the requisitioning of their pigs and 
cows, or the seizure without payment by foreign soldiers, on their own 
account, of poultry. I never, after a long stay in France, was more 
forcibly struck than by the conduct of the lower class female population 
of Brighton as a regiment of Scotch Greys were quitting that town. 
Eyes on all sides were brimming over with tears. Dolly Mops could 
not help running to the doors, and out into the streets, and even after 
the heroes, who, from the colonel to the private, enjoyed the emotions 
which the women never thought of hiding. In France women of the 
same class encourage the men to take the evils of soldiering with a 
cheery spirit and a brave front. ‘Il faut espérer pour le mieux’ is a 
phrase constantly on the lips of soldiers’ mothers. Soldiers’ sweethearts, 
as one finds them in England, do not exist. I never knew of an instance 
of a maid-servant giving money to a fiou-piou, the nickname for a 
linesman. The soldier’s wife is all but unknown. If the cantinére were 
done away with, there would be no feminine element in, or closely 
connected with, the French army beyond the officers’ wives. 


And now to the great qualities shown by Lady Butler’s painting. A 
crowd on each side of the paved road on which the cuirassiers ride 
forward is managed with a skill which cannot be too much praised. The 
men and women are true to nature in all but the sentimental carriage 
of their heads, and their way of wringing hands and waving pocket- 
handkerchiefs. We have the gendarme, the sailor, the man that hawks 
fish, the old pensioner on two crutches, the clerk at the mayoralty, the 
bonnes of prosperous dourgeoise smartly dressed and comfortable-looking, 
with nice little boys (their charges) dressed as sailors; the horses and 
their riders are faultless, and well placed upon the canvas. Nothing 
is confused or confusing; air circulates everywhere, and the general 
tone is charming. 


I have left the best military scene for the end of this part of my 
article—a scene which nobody could have imagined who had not been 
in youth enthusiastic about the French Revolution and its principles. 
While these principles animated the armies of the Republic they carried 
all before them. One might say that the occult forces of the universe 
were fighting for them. M. Flameng sends an easel picture which 
corresponds with the description which Goethe gives of the men who 
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conquered at Valmy and Gemappes. They were raised from serfdom 
to heroic manhood by the spirit of 1789, and, instead of being in their 
rags tatterdemalions, had a noble bearing. They looked upon them- 
selves as deliverers,and had too much to do to save France from invasion 
to think of posturing. Flameng gives the march of the French army on 
Amsterdam in the winter of 1793. The spirit of the Revolution cheers, 
elevates, and impels the Republican forward. There is only one comfort- 
ably dressed fellow in the ranks, the drummer, and he has on a pair of 
gamekeeper’s leggings much too large for him. Beside him marches a 
patriot stockingless, shod with wooden shoes, wearing a ragged overcoat, 
a three-cornered felt hat, carrying a basket and a kettle, and smoking a 
long Dutch pipe. His countenance shows that he deems himself engaged 
in a holy war, and is an enthusiast. Of his poverty he does not think. 
The captain is a greybeard, and probably thought himself a few years 
back, when in the King’s army, doomed never to rise to a commission. 
Ingenuous youths with a sprinkling of hardened soldiers form the 
rank and file. They are scarecrows in point of dress, but hopeful, 
clastic, and indifferent to the snow, the frost, and the sharp wind in the 
teeth of which they march. A little drummer in big worn-out shoes is 
beating merrily his drum. Two generals ride forward, and one of them 
talks to a man who has stepped out of the ranks to hold conversation 
with him. A crowd of quiet Dutch who look on from a drawbridge are in 
sharp and natural contrast with the invaders. This painting is in a broad 
style, but carefully finished. It must have been well in the author’s 
head before he did the sketch. No groping after effect is observable, 
and yet it is all effect. A halt in a wild dale by the same artist gives 
him an opportunity to prove himself an excellent landscape painter. 
Soldiers of the First Republic are cooking food in pots hung on three 
sticks. The scrub, trees, costumes, and faces are cleverly done, and form 
an agreeable scene. 


For the first time Détaille gives soldiers large as life. The subject 
is ‘ En batterie, Artillerie de la Garde, Régiment Monté!’ and was taken 
from an episode in the war of 1870. As artillery about to form a 
battery is never in close quarters with the enemy, we do not see the 
Prussians. But we are made to realize that Deétaille’s artillery of the 
Imperial Guard is within the enemy’s range. The word of command is 
being given by a colonel, done from real life. As he dashes forward to 
the very edge of the frame, and makes one fear he is going to dash over 
it, he turns round his head and cries, ‘2x batterie!’ The whole in- 
terest culminates in him, though the men are all fine fellows. But it 
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is he who gives the momentum. If, though, he does not at once 
wheel round, and get behind them, he will be in the plight in which 
Francis I. was at the battle of Pavia, when he got between his own 
artillery and the enemy. The movement, stir, and I was going to say 
din, of this battle-piece are intoxicating. The distance, and all but the 
fore part of the painting, are kept dim by smoke and dust, and the 
butchery of the fray is merely hinted at, which is quite enough. 
The colonel sits fair and square in his saddle. He has a martial coun- 
tenance, which is a clear index to a keen, clear, quick, and energetic 
mind. He sees a desperate situation, will do his best to meet it, and 
while giving the example of impetuosity, keeps a cool head. Every 
molecule in his body has been stirred up by the call made upon his 
soldierly sense of honour. The black horse which carries him forward 
is white at the mouth and flecked on the breast with foam. But does 
a horse lift his fore-feet to different levels as he gallops? I think not. 
Détaille, who is new to horse-painting, has one fore-leg of the colonel’s 
charger higher than the other. The triumph of discipline over the 
instinct of self-preservation is well expressed in the faces of the privates 
who sit motionless, but in a state of fearful tension on the artillery 
waggons. 


There are some capital humoristic genre pictures—a class in which 
the French excel. A firm pencil that knows what it is about, a frank 
and crisp way of brushing on the colour, and a clear way of telling 
a story through the faces, gestures, and actions of the figures, are 
qualities one finds in Brispot’s inn scene, in which a bottle of champagne 
is being uncorked by the landlord, who is treating to it a party of 
rustics—peasants, I should say, of the environs of Paris—who are taking at 
his house a Sunday dinner. He is used to uncork champagne, but they 
are not accustomed to that operation. Two elderly men and a young 
one gape as if in fear of the explosion that is going to take place, and 
another—a shrewd old codger—holds over his glass to prevent any of 
the wine, when it foams up out of the bottle, being lost. The landlord 
is a good fellow, and quietly enjoys the sensation that he causes. A 
stout wench, sitting on 4 form with her back to the spectator, hides her 
head behind the shoulder of the clownish young gaping fellow. An old 
woman watches with the eye of a housewife the manipulation of the 
bottle and cork ; and a woman, whose face beams with mother-wit, and 
whose countenance, apart from her picturesque white cap, would show 
her to be a peasant, shelters her face from danger by holding up her 
arm with the elbow at the highest point. The gesture is vulgar almost 
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to clownishness, but given the roguish fun of the face, just what it should 
be. A broader and grosser sense of fun beams upon the homely face of 
a nursing mother. 


Schalbert’s rendering of the ‘ Vaccination Dispensary at the Mayor- 
alty of the Pantheon’ is also amusing and not caricatural. The com- 
position is good, and the personages are genuine men, women, and 
children. Each has distinct characteristics. The five women who 
bring children to be vaccinated resemble each other in the expres- 
sion of maternal feeling. Four of them are anxious; the fifth a 
sonsy, well-dressed matron of about thirty, is holding on her lap a 
crying babe which a red-bearded, spectacled, and bald doctor, the 
officer of health of the district, is operating upon with lymph just brought 
by an assistant from a heifer in the garden, from which another young 
doctor is extracting more. The plump young matron passively believes 
in the operation, and having plenty of money will be able to coddle 
baby should it suffer from the vaccine fever. The other poor things will 
probably have to leave their bantlings at the créche, and are not sure 
they are acting wisely in coming to the dispensary. One of them is 
divine as she tries to console a little one for the pain which the lancet 
has caused it. All the children are stripped down to the waist. <A thin 
and rather wasted young woman, who might be an ironer at a laundry, 
has twins in her arms, and a girl of eight or nine bare from the belt up- 
wards clinging to her skirt. The office man, in the uniform which the 
City of Paris gives to its humble servants, holds the fettered heifer, and 
is as well hit off as the others. This picture is lighted from the 
background, the hall in which vaccination is operated opening on a 
garden which is flooded with sunshine. The glass folding-doors are 
thrown back. This mode of lighting pictures is very common in both 
Salons. It came prominently in about three years ago, and was first 
adopted in a striking manner about seven years ago in a painting of 
a drama in a garret, into which the light of dawn came streaming 
through a window in a background. 

EMILY CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 
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Proceris 


PART II 


, many days I roamed the woodlands 
wild 


With Artemis, amid her maiden train, 





And aye on me my gracious mistress 
smiled, 

And strove to comfort me, but aye in vain, 

For all my being yearned for Cephalus, 

While love and shame, with wild alternate sway, 

Did torture me; and all deeds perilous 

I dared, yea, even the wild boar where he lay 

Was sought of me and of my goodly hound, 

Loelops, the gift of Artemis; and yet 

Another guerdon of her grace I found, 

For one day, glittering and slim, she set 


Before my grateful eyes a wondrous dart: 
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‘Dear child,’ she said, ‘this safeguard give I thee, 
That speeds, unerring, to its victim’s heart; 
Whate’er the cast, whate’er the quarry be, 

"Twill flee as deadly from a young child’s hand 
As from a hero’s strong in warlike skill— 

No more again defenceless shalt thou stand, 

But hold the power to spare or slay at will.’ 


But still my soul was sad and ill at ease; 

And, as I strayed alone at evening, 

And marked the blunt shoots budding on_ the 
trees, 

And drowsy-chirping birds with folded wing, 

I minded me of sweet lost hope and rest, 

The tears fell slow and heavy from mine eyes, 

Fell from mine eyes like rain upon my breast— 

Chill autumn rain that falls from leaden skies. 


A long grey day had found a rainy close— 

Forlorn I wandered in the soft spring rain 

O’er fallen beech-gold that the melted snows 

Had tarnished here and there with bronze-dark 
stain. 

All suddenly I felt strong arms enfold 

My shrinking form whereon the dank robes hung, 

And all in joy, and yet in awe, with cold 

Half-conscious clasp, I turned me then and clung 


To him whose coming made the twilight fair ; 
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And silence sweet abode between us twain; 

No need for speech nor any word was there— 

Enough to know we met and loved again. 

Of peace ineffable that silence spoke, 

Of joy to be, of weary days that were, 

As tenderly he wrapped me in his cloak 

And wrung the rain drops from my dripping 
hair. 





I thank thee, Zeus, that still the memory cleaves 
Of how upon our happy home-faring 
We paced, while, odorous with wet dead leaves, 


The windless twilight veiled us whispering. 


Yea, thus my lord and I were reconciled, 

And many dear and lovely days were ours ; 

The grievous Past was gone, the Present smiled, 
And, through a sunlit maze of misty flowers, 
The Future beckoned—naught was left to crave 
Of gods or men to perfect our delight : 

And those fair gifts of Artemis I gave 

To Cephalus, for goodly in his sight 

They seemed, and, as of old, he loved the chase: 
And now the distaff and the cradle-song 

Were mine, and by the hearth my wonted place. 
Why did I hearken to the poisoned tale 

Of my false friend and passing bitter foe ? 

Why did my faith turn faltering, and fail 


Before the arrows of*a whispered woe ? 
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Heart-stricken hearkened I, yet hearkened still, 
Nor smote the lying lips to speechlessness, 
Albeit my heart said, ‘Fool! thou doest ill.’ 

I hearkened, but I hid my dire distress 

From her ill ken who was mine honoured guest ; 
And smiling, with firm lips, I answered slow, 
‘Nay, fair Rhodanthe, ignorance is best 

Of aught that ill beseems a wife to know. 

If surely this most idle tale be truth, 

And not some filmy phantom fancy-born 

(For this indeed I deem it in good sooth) ; 
Yea, if indeed my lord go forth at morn 

To seek some nymph far fairer in his sight 
Than I—nor followeth the dappled deer— 

All my lord doeth still is wrought aright, 

And so I pray you bring not to mine ear 
Such foolish fancies more ;' but this light mien 
Belied mine anguish, and the venom wrought 
In all my veins—for on the Morning-Queen, 
And her bright beauty, ran my bitter thought. 
In mine own chamber, pacing to and fro, 

I cried, nigh maddened—wild with agony— 
‘It cannot be—yet should this thing be so, 
And all our life and all our love a lie— 
If—but it cannot be—but I will go 


(For still the meadowlands are dim with dew) 


To learn what fate on me the gods bestow, 
Whether death or life—if he be false or true— 
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To learn if he be false—that I may die— 
Nay, but to prove his love that I may live. 
Let but his love be mine and blest am I 
Whatever else the gods may take or give.’ 
Adown the marble stair I stole unseen, 

And o’er the dewy meads I took my way 

By thick-leaved underwoods and coppice green 
And grassy hollows where the wild deer stray. 


Beside a low, green tamarisk that spread 

Its feathery foliage on the summer air 

I crouched, all tremulous with doubt and dread, 
Even as a dying leopard in her lair, 

That hears the hunter ever drawing nigh. 

And quivers, impotent and sore afraid, 

(Being fain to cease from combat), lest he spy 
The dappled cubs beside her body laid. 


So wildly throbbed my heart I scarce might hear 
The shrill cicala piping in the sun, 

Or the light footsteps of the browsing deer 
Slow-straying past my ambush, one by one ; 

Yet marked how comely in the noonday light 
Their deep wild eyes and slender antlers shone. 
Then I beheld them start in wild affright, 
Snuffing the air—and suddenly was gone 

That timorous herd, and on the sunlit sward, 
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Flushed with the chase, and as the deathless gods 

Goodly and fair, stood Cephalus, my lord, 

Who shook his bright locks from his brows, and 
cried 

With arms outstretched, and faintly-sighing mouth, 

‘Ah, gentle Aura! hasten to my side ; 

Haste thee, my fair delight; the sultry south 

Burns through my being and I long for thee. 

Sweet nymph! withhold not now thy healing grace, 

But speed thou on thine airy wings to me, 

And let me feel thy breath upon my face.’ 

As a poor fawn sinks helpless in the snow 

Benumbed, scarce feeling how the grey wolves 
tear 

Her quivering flesh, yet sees the red blood flow, 

So sank I, moaning, in my leafy lair; 

And, as I fell, a spear, unerring, flew 

To find its welcome in my breaking heart. 

‘ Thrice blest !’ I sighed, ‘the well-loved hand that 
threw, 

And blest the Giver of this goodly dart!’ 


Then flying footsteps hastened through the grass, 
And soon my lord was kneeling at my side. 
‘What deed is this?’ he cried; ‘ah me, alas! 
That these hands thrice accurstd must be dyed 
Even in thy blood—in thine! Impiteous 


And hateful are the gods, and void of ruth, 
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‘What deed is this?’ he cried ; ‘ah me, alas! 
That these hands thrice accursed must be dyed 
Even in thy blood.’ 
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For they have wrought on us this fearful wrong. 
Displeasing aye to them is lovers’ truth, 

As all their loves endure not over long. 

Alas, my love, my lady, slain of me ! 

That should have fenced thy fate from every ill. 
How can I bear my life forlorn of thee? 

The singers’ voices if thine own be still ? 

How shall I bear the burden of the days? 
Nay—curse me, Love—but do not thou forgive. 
Alas, the loneliness of loveless ways! 

If thou, if thou must die, while others live! 

Ah, Love, the chase was long, the quarry fleet ; 
I ceased from following the dappled herd. 
Athirst and weary, in the noonday heat, 

With dazzled eyes I stood, and soft there stirred 
A gleam of white, a rustling sound, and, lo, 

I deemed thy form this leafy screen within, 
Clothed in fair vesture, for a milk-white doe, 
And straight I flung the fateful javelin—’ 


‘Dear Love,’ I said, ‘my life is little worth, 

And very merciful and meet it is 

That thou who madest fair for me the earth 
Shouldst end my lifetime with my lifetime’s bliss : 
Yet give not to the Goddess of the Dawn 

(For once-loved Procris’ sake) thy marriage-vows, 


And all thy wealth of love from me withdrawn. 


But let some mortal woman rule thy house, 
VOL. VII. NO. 26. Q 
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Aye, and the little children—thine and mine— 
And pray that she entreat them tenderly.’ 


‘Ah, Cephalus, though now thy heart incline 

To that fair nymph (Aurora’s self may be), 

Her whom but now I heard thy lips beseech, 

I pray thee take not Aura for thy bride— 

Yea, Love, my hurt is past the power of leech, 
And I would counsel thee ere death divide 

Us twain—for when the gods with mortals mate 
In the end, surely, sorrow comes thereof ; 

Their wrath is scarce more bitter than their love; 


Bethink thee of Tithonus’ weary- fate !—’ 





And, as I spake, he moaned, and wept aloud, 
Folding me closer in his sad embrace ; 

‘And, ah,’ he said, ‘less substance than a cloud, 
My Procris, hath that nymph whose healing grace 
I did entreat a little while agone: 

The least of all the cooling airs that sigh 

Is she, and nothing more—Ah, Love, live on; 
How couldst thou deem me false? thine own am I, 
And thine alone for all the time to be. 

One shining strand upon thy golden head, 

Nay, but thy garment’s sheerest hem, to me 
Were fairer than the fairest favour shed 


Of any mortal mistress, or divine 


Immortal—From the Cyprian’s proffered love 
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Even hers, my Procris, would I turn to thine, 


O woman dear to me all else above!’ 


Then as my life ebbed from me, faint and weak, 
I strove to struggle back to life and love— 

My heavy head lay pressed against his cheek : 
Even as a child clasps close its dying dove, 

So Cephalus, in fond, in vain essay, 

Did strive with Death for me already sped 
Between his gates, and still his grace did pray, 


While my great agony found speech and said— 


‘Ah let me live—but live a little space— 

Clasp me, Belovéd, closer, closer still, 

I scarce can feel thy kisses on my face— 

Oh Death, dark Death, unloose thy fingers chill 
From off my heart—undraw thy twilight veil 
From these mine eyes that gaze into thine own! 


Nay—I defy thee—phantom stern and pale, 





For Cephalus is mine and mine alone— 

Ah, loose me Death—since he, my Love is true! 
He loves me—what have I to do with thee? 
Let me but live my little season through 

Beside my lord, my love that loveth me!’ 


But few, alas! may any mercy win 

Of Death—and like a lamp of dying wick 
My fading life-flame flickered faint and thin 
Though still I strove to foster it—and thick 
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About mine eyes a heavy darkness fell : 

A breathless horror compassed me around, 
And like the hollow murmur of a shell 

That mourns the sea far distant, seemed the sound 
Of his dear voice, and very far away 

His arms, that held me close a moment past. 
My struggling spirit, clinging to the clay, 
Felt, one by one, the cords untwining fast— 
Then night and silence held me utterly 

As backward on his breast my weary head 
Sank heavily, and how my shade did flee 
Reluctant forth, and how it hither sped 

I know not—neither irks it me to know, 

For aye my heart is sore for Cephalus, 

And for those happy summers long ago, 
When all the world was fair and glorious— 


Ah me, for anguish irretrievable ! 

Eternal burden of a hopeless woe— 

Ah me, alas! that so my fate befell, 

And thus mine own mad folly laid me low, 
That mine own hand, distrustful, frayed the cord, 
The silver strand that bound my life to his; 
For nevermore my soul may be restored 

To joys that were—but agony that is 

Aches on, relentless, in my tortured heart— 
Relentless as the Centaur’s fatal gift, 

And sleepless as the birds that rend apart 
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Prometheus’ body on the snowy drift. 

And, as she ceased, she lifted up on high 

Her hands from where her pierced breast was red : 
She cried with an exceeding bitter cry, 

And, passing from our midst, was vanishéd. 


GRAHAM: R. ToOMSON. 
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Tbe DeadlocR in DarBiniom 


(THIRD ARTICLE.) 











OW let me return to the recent division of 
biological opinion into two main streams— 
Lamarckism and Weismannism. Both Lam- 
arckians and Weismannists, not to mention 
mankind in general, admit that the better 
adapted to its surroundings a living form may 
be, the more likely it is to outbreed its com- 
peers. The world at large, again, needs not 
to be told that the normal course is not un- 








frequently deflected through the fortunes of 
war ; nevertheless, according to Lamarckians and Erasmus-Darwinians, 
habitual effort, guided by ever-growing intelligence—that is to say, 
by continued increase of power in the matter of knowing our likes 
and dislikes—has been so much the main factor throughout the course 
of organic development, that the rest, though not lost sight of, may 
be allowed to go without saying. According, on the other hand, to 
extreme Charles-Darwinians and Weismannists, habit, effort, and intel- 
ligence acquired during the experience of any one life goes for nothing. 
Not even a little fraction of it enures to the benefit of offspring. It dies 
with him in whom it is acquired, and the heirs of a man’s body take 
no interest therein. To state this doctrine is to arouse instinctive 
loathing ; it is my fortunate task to maintain that such a nightmare 
of waste and death is as baseless as it is repulsive. 


The split in biological opinion occasioned by the deadlock to which 
Charles-Darwinism has been reduced, though comparatively recent 
widens rapidly. Ten years ago Lamarck’s name was mentioned only 
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as a byeword for extravagance ; now, we cannot take up a number of 
Nature without seeing how hot the contention is between his followers 
and those of Weismann. This must be referred, as I implied earlier, to 
growing perception that Mr. Darwin should either have gone further 
towards Lamarckism or not so far. In admitting use and disuse as 
freely as he did, he gave Lamarckians leverage for the overthrow of a 
system based ostensibly on the accumulation of fortunate accidents. In 
assigning the lion’s share of development to the accumulation of fortunate 
accidents, he tempted fortuitists to try and cut the ground from under 
Lamarck’s feet by denying that the effects of use and disuse can be 
inherited at all. When the public had once got to understand what 
Lamarck had intended, and wherein Mr. Charles Darwin had differed 
from him, it became impossible for Charles-Darwinians to remain 
where they were, nor is it easy to see what course was open to 
them except to cast about for a theory by which they could get 
rid of use and disuse altogether. Weismannism, therefore, is the in- 
evitable outcome of the straits to which Charles-Darwinians were 
reduced through the way in which their leader had halted between 
two opinions. 


This is why Charles-Darwinians, from Professor Huxley downwards, 
have kept the difference between Lamarck’s opinions and those of 
Mr. Darwin so much in the background. Unwillingness to make this 
understood is nowhere manifested more clearly than in Dr. Francis 
Darwin’s life of his father. In this work Lamarck is sneered at once or 
twice, and told to go away, but there is no attempt to state the two 
cases side by side ; from which, as from not a little else, I conclude that 
Dr. Francis Darwin has descended from his father with singularly 
little modification. 


Proceeding to the evidence for the transmission of acquired habits, 
I will quote two recently adduced examples from among the many 
that have been credibly attested. The first was contributed to 
Nature (March 14th, 1889) by Professor Marcus M. Hartog, who 
wrote :— 


‘A. B. is moderately myopic, and very astigmatic in the left eye ; 
extremely myopic in the right. As the left eye gave such bad images 
for near objects, he was compelled in childhood to mask it, and acquired 


the habit of leaning his head on his left arm for writing, so as to blind 
that eye, or of resting the left temple and eye on the hand with the 
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elbow on the table. At the age of fifteen the eyes were equalized 
by the use of suitable spectacles, and he soon lost the habit completely 
and permanently. He is now the father of two children, a boy and a 
girl, whose vision (tested repeatedly and fully) is emmetropic in 
both eyes, so that they have not inherited the congenital optical defect 
of their father. All the same they have both of them inherited his 
early acquired habit, and need constant watchfulness to prevent their 
hiding the left eye when writing, by resting the head on the left fore- 
arm or hand. Imitation is here quite out of the question. 


‘Considering that every habit involves changes in the proportional 
development of the muscular and osseous systems, and hence, probably 
of the nervous system also, the importance of inherited habits, natural 
or acquired, cannot be overlooked in the general theory of inheritance. - 
I am fully aware that I shall be accused of flat Lamarckism, but a nick- 
name is not an argument.’ 


To this Professor Ray Lankester rejoined (Nature, March 21, 
1889) :— 


‘It is not unusual for children to rest the head on the left fore- 
arm or hand when writing, and I doubt whether much value can be 
attached to the case described by Professor Hartog. The kind of 
observation which his letter suggests is, however, likely to lead to 
results either for or against the transmission of acquired characters. 
An old friend of mine lost his right arm when a school-boy, and has 
ever since written with his left. He has a large family and grand- 
children, but I have not heard of any of them showing a disposition 
to left-handedness.’ 


From Nature, March 21, 1889, I take the second instance com- 
municated by Mr. J. Jenner-Weir, who wrote as follows :— 


‘Mr. Marcus M. Hartog’s letter of March 6th, inserted in last week’s 
number, p. 462, is a very valuable contribution to the growing evidence 
that acquired characters may be inherited. I have long held the view 
that such is often the case, and I have myself observed several 
instances of the, at least I may say, apparent fact. 


‘Many years ago there was a very fine male of the Capra megaceros 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society. To restrain this animal 
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from jumping over the fence of the inclosure in which he was confined, 
a long and heavy chain was attached to the collar round his neck. 
He was constantly in the habit of taking this chain up by his horns 
and moving it from one side to another over his back ; indoing this 
‘he threw his head very much back, his horns being placed in a line 
with the back, the habit had become quite chronic with him, and was 
very tiresome to look at. I was very much astonished to observe 
that his offspring inherited the habit, and although it was not necessary 
to attach a chain to their necks, I have often seen a young male throwing 
his horns over his back and shifting from side to side an imaginary 
chain. The action was exactly the same as that of his ancestor. The 
case of the kid of this goat appears to me to be parallel to that of child 
and parent given by Mr. Hartog. I think at the time I made this 
observation I informed Mr. Darwin of the fact by letter, and he did 
not accuse me of “ flat-Lamarckism.” ’ 


To this letter there was no rejoinder. It may be said, of course, that 
the action of the offspring in each of these cases was due to accidental 
coincidence only. Anything can be said, but the question turns not 
on what an advocate can say, but on what a reasonably intelligent and 
disinterested jury will believe; granted they might be mistaken in 
accepting the foregoing stories, but the word of science, like that of 
commerce, is based on the faith, or confidence, which both creates and 
sustains them. Indeed the universe itself is but the creature of faith, 
for assuredly we know of no other foundation. There is nothing so 
generally and reasonably accepted—not even our own continued identity 
—but questions may be raised about it that will shortly prove un- 
answerable. We cannot so test every sixpence given us in change as 
to be sure that we never take a bad one, and had better sometimes be 
cheated than reduce caution to an absurdity. Moreover we have seen 
from the evidence given in my preceding article that the germ cells 
issuing from a parent’s body can, and do, respond to profound impres- 
sions made on the somatic cells. This being so, what impressions are 
more profound, what needs engage more assiduous attention than those 
connected with self-protection, the procuring of food, and the continua- 
tion of the species? If the mere anxiety connected with an ill-healing 


wound inflicted on but one generation is sometimes found to have so im- 
pressed the germ-cells that they hand down its scars to offspring, how 
much more shall not anxieties that have directed action of all kinds 
from birth till death, not in one generation only but in a longer series 
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of generations than the mind can realise to itself modify, and indeed 
control, the organisation of every species ? 


I see Professor S. H. Vines, in the article on Weismann’s theory 
referred to in my preceding article, says Mr. Darwin ‘held that it 
was not the sudden variations due to altered external conditions 
which become permanent, but those slowly produced by what he 
termed the accumulative action of changed conditions of life.’ 
Nothing can be more soundly Lamarckian, and nothing should more 
conclusively show that, whatever else Mr. Darwin was, he was 
not a Charles-Darwinian, but what evidence other than inferential 
can from the nature of the case be adduced in support of this, as I 
believe, perfectly correct judgment ? None know better than they who 
clamour for direct evidence that their master was right in taking the 
position assigned to him by Professor Vines, that they cannot reasonably 
look for’it. With us, as with themselves, modification proceeds very 
gradually, and it violates our principles as much as their own to expect 
visible permanent progress, in any single generation, or indeed in any 
number of generations of wild species which we have yet had time to 
observe. Occasionally we can find such cases, as in that of Branchipus 
stagnalis, quoted by Mr. Wallace, or in that of the New Zealand Kea 
whose skin, I was assured by the late Sir Julius von Haast, has already 
been modified as a consequence of its change of food. Here we 
can show that in even a few generations structure is modified under 
changed conditions of existence, but as we believe these cases 
to occur comparatively rarely, so it is still more rarely that they 
occur when and where we can watch them. Nature is eminently 
conservative, and fixity of type, even under considerable change 
of conditions, is surely more important for the well-being of any 
species than an over-ready power of adaptation to, it may be, 
passing changes. There could be no steady progress if each generation 
were not mainly bound by the traditions of those that have gone before 
it. It is evolution and not incessant revolution that both parties are 
upholding ; and this being so, rapid visible modification must be the 
exception not the rule. I have quoted direct evidence adduced by 
competent observers, which I believe sufficient to establish the fact 
that offspring can be and is sometimes modified by the acquired 
habits of a progenitor. I will now proceed to the still more, as it 
appears to me, cogent proof afforded by general considerations. 


What, let me ask, are the principal phenomena of heredity ? 
There must be physical continuity between parent, or parents, 
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and offspring, so that the offspring is, as Erasmus Darwin well said, 
a kind of elongation of the life of the parent. 


Erasmus Darwin put the matter so well that I may as well give his 
words in full; he wrote :— 


Owing to the imperfection of language the offspring is termed a new animal, 
but is in truth a branch or elongation of the parent, since a part of the embryon 
animal is, or was, a part of the parent, and therefore, in strict language, cannot 
be said to be entirely new at the time of its production ; and therefore it may 
retain some of the habits of the parent system. 

At the earliest period of its existence the embryon would seem to consist of 
a living filament with certain capabilities of irritation, sensation, volition, and 
association, and also with some acquired habits or propensities peculiar to the 
parents ; the former of these are in common with other animals ; the latter seem 
to distinguish or produce the kind of animal, whether man or quadruped, with 
the similarity of feature or form to the parent.! 


Those who accept evolution insist on unbroken physical continuity 
between the earliest known life and ourselves, so that we both are and are 
not personally identical with the unicellular organism from. which; we 
have descended in the course, of many. millions, of years, exactly. 
in the same way..as an octogenarian both is and is not, personally, 
identical with the, microscopic. impregnate ovum from which he grew 
up. Everything..both is and: is.not. There is no such thing as 
strict identity between any..two_ things..in any two consecutive 
seconds. In strictness they are identical and yet not identical, so that 
in strictness they violate a fundamental rule of strictness—namely, 
that a thing shall never be itself and not itself at one and the same 
time ; we must choose between logic and dealing in a practical spirit 
with time’ and space ; it is not surprising, therefore, that logic, in spite of 
the show of respect outwardly paid to her, is told to stand aside, when 
people come to practice. In practice identity is generally held to 
exist where continuity is only broken slowly and piecemeal, never- 
theless that occasional periods of even rapid change are not held to 
bar identity appears from the fact that no one denies this to 
hold between the microscopically small impregnate ovum and 
the born child that springs from it, nor yet, therefore, between the 
impregnate ovum and the octogenarian into which the child grows ; 
for both ovum and octogenarian are held personally identical with 
the new-born baby, and things that are identical with the same 


are identical with one another. 


1 *Zoonomia,’ vol. i. p. 484. 
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The first, then, and most important element of heredity is that 
there should be unbroken continuity, and hence sameness of person- 
ality, between parents and offspring in neither more nor less than 
the same sense as that in which any other two personalities are said 
to be the same. The repetition, therefore, of its developmental 
stages by any offspring must be regarded as something which the 
embryo repeating them has already done once, in the person of one 
or other parent ; and if once, then, as many times as there have been 
generations between any given embryo now repeating it, and the point 
in life from which we started—say, for example, the amceba. In 
the case of asexually and sexually produced organisms alike, the 
offspring must be held to continue the personality of the parent or 
parents, and hence on the occasion of every fresh development, 
to be repeating something which in the person of its parent or 
parents it has done once, and if once, then any number of times, 
already. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the germ-plasm (or whatever the fancy 
word for it may be), of any one generation is as physically identical 
with the germ-plasm of its predecessor as any two things can be. 
The difference between Professor Weismann and we will say, Herin- 
gians, consists in the fact that the first maintains the new germ- 
plasm when on the point of repeating its developmental processes to 
take practically no cognisance of anything that has happened to it 
since the last occasion on which it developed itself ; while the second 
maintains that offspring takes much the same kind of account of what 
has happened to it in the persons of its parents since the last occasion 
on which it developed itself, as people in ordinary life take of things 
that happen to them. In daily life people let fairly normal circum- 
stances come and go without much heed as matters of course. If they 
have been lucky they make a note of it and try to repeat their 
success. If they have been unfortunate but have recovered rapidly 
they soon forget it: if they have suffered long and deeply they grisle 
over it and are scared and scarred by it for a long time. The question 
is one of cognisance, or non-cognisance on the part of the new germs, 


of the more profound impressions made on them while they were 
one with their parents, between the occasion of their last preceding 
development, and the new course on which they are about to enter. 
Those who accept the theory put forward independently by Professor 
Hering of Prague (whose work on this subject is translated in my book 
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‘Unconscious Memory’)! and by myself in ‘ Life and Habit, 2 believe 
in cognisance, as do Lamarckians generally. Weismannites, and with 
them the orthodoxy of English science find non-cognisance more 
acceptable. 


If the Heringian view is accepted, that heredity is only a mode 
of memory, and an extension of memory from one generation to 
another, then the repetition of its development by any embryo, thus 
becomes only the repetition of a lesson learned by rote; and, as I 
have elsewhere said, our view of life is simplified by finding that it 
is no longer an equation of, say, a hundred unknown quantities, but 
of ninety-nine only, inasmuch as two of the unknown quantities 
prove to be substantially identical. In this case the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics cannot be disputed, for it is postulated in the 
theory that each embryo takes note of, remembers, and is guided 
by, the profounder impressions made upon it while in the persons of its 
parents, between its present and last preceding development. To 
maintain this is to maintain use and disuse to be the main factors 
throughout organic development: to deny it is to deny that use and 
disuse can have any conceivable effect. For the detailed reasons which 
led me to my own conclusions I must refer the reader fo my books, 
‘Life and Habit,’2 and ‘ Unconscious Memory, ? the conclusions of 
which, have been often adopted, but never, that I have seen, disputed. 
A brief résumé of the leading points in the argument is all that space 
will here allow me to give. 


We have seen that it is a first requirement of heredity that 
there shall be physical continuity between parents and offspring. This 
holds good with memory. There must be, continued identity between 
the person remembering and the person to whom the thing that is 
remembered happened. We cannot remember things that happened 
to some one else, and in our absence. We can only remember having 
heard of them. We have seen, however, that there is as much Jdond- 
fide sameness of personality between parents and offspring up to the 
time at which the offspring quits the parent’s body, as there is be- 
tween the different states of the parent himself at any two consecu- 
tive moments ; the offspring therefore, being one and the same person 
with its progenitors until it quits them, can be held to remember what 
happened to them within, of course, the limitations to which all memory 
is subject, as much as the progenitors can remember what happened 


1 Longmans, 1890. 2 Longmans, 1890. 
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earlier to themselves. Whether it does so remember can only be settled 
by observing whether it acts as living beings commonly do when they 
are acting under guidance of memory. I will endeavour to show that 
though heredity and habit based on memory go about in different 
dresses, yet if we catch them separately—for they are never seen to- 
gether—and strip them, there is not a mole nor strawberry mark nor 
trick nor leer of the one but we find it in the other also. 


What are the moles and strawberry marks of habitual action—or 
actions remembered and thus repeated? Firstly, the more often we 
repeat them the more easily and unconsciously we do them. Look at 
reading, writing, walking, talking, playing the piano, &c.—the longer 
we have practised any one of these acquired habits, the more easily, 
automatically and unconsciously we perform it. Look, on the other 
hand, broadly at the three points to which I called attention in ‘ Life 
and Habit’ ;— 


I. ‘That we are most conscious of and have most control over, such habits 
as speech, the upright position, the arts and sciences—which are acquisitions 
peculiar to the human race, always acquired after birth and not common to our- 
selves and any ancestor who had not become entirely human. 

II. That we are less conscious of and have less control over eating and 
drinking [provided the food be normal], swallowing, breathing, seeing, and 
hearing—which were acquisitions of our prehuman ancestry and for which we had 
provided ourselves with all the necessary apparatus before we saw light, but 
which are still geologically speaking, recent. 

III. That we are most unconscious of and have least control over our diges- 
tion and circulation—powers possessed even by our invertebrate ancestry and, 
geologically speaking, of extreme antiquity.! 


I have put the foregoing very broadly, but enough is given to show 
the reader the gist of the argument. Let it be noted that disturbance 
and departure, to any serious extent, from normal practice, tends 
to induce resumption of consciousness even in the case of such old 
habits as breathing, seeing and hearing, digestion, and the circulation of 
the blood. So it is with habitual actions in general. Let a player be 
never so proficient on any instrument, he will be put out if the normal 
conditions under which he plays are too widely departed from ; and 
will then do consciously, if indeed he can do it at all, what he had 
hitherto been doing unconsciously. It is an axiom as regards actions 
acquired after birth, that we never do them automatically save as the 
result of long practice ; the stages in the case of any acquired facility 


1 ‘Life and Habit,’ Longmans, 1890, p. 51 
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the inception of which we have been able to watch have invariably 
been from a nothingness of ignorant impotence, to a little somethingness 
of highly self-conscious, arduous performance, and thence to the 
un-self-consciousness of easy mastery. I saw one year a poor blind 
lad of about eighteen sitting on a wall by the wayside at Varese 
playing the concertina with his whole body and snorting like a child 
The next year the boy no longer snorted, and he played with his fingers 
only: the year after that he seemed hardly to know whether he was 
playing or not, it came so easily to him. I know no exception to this 
rule. Where is the intricate, and at one time difficult art in which 
perfect automatic ease has been reached except as the result of long 
practice? If, then, wherever we can: trace the development of 
automatism we find it to have taken this course, is it not most reason- 
able to infer that it has taken the same even when it has risen in 
regions that are beyond our ken? Ought we not whenever we see a 
difficult action performed automatically to suspect antecedent practice ? 
Granted that without the considerations in regard to identity presented 
above it would not have been easy to see where a baby of a day old 
could have had the practice which enables it to doas much as it does 
unconsciously, but even without these considerations it would have been 
more easy to suppose that the necessary opportunities had not been 
wanting, than that the easy performance could have been gained 
without practice and memory. 


When I wrote ‘ Life and Habit’ (published in 1877) I said :— 


Shall we say that a baby of a day old sucks (which involves the whole prin- 
ciple of the pump and hence a profound practical knowledge of the laws of 
pneumatics and hydrostatics), digests, oxygenises its blood—millions of years before 
any one had discovered oxygen—-sees and hears, operations that involve an uncon- 
scious knowledge of the facts concerning optics and acoustics compared with 
which the conscious discoveries of Newton are insignificant—shall we say that a 
baby can do all these things at once, doing them so well and so regularly with- 
out being even able to give them attention, and yet without mistake, and shall we 
also say at the same time that it has not learnt to do them, and never did 
them before ? 

Such an assertion would contradict the whole experience of mankind.* 


I have met with nothing during the thirteen years since the foregoing 
was published that has given me any qualms about its soundness. 
From the point of view of the law courts and every-day life it is, 
of course, nonsense ; but in the kingdom of thought, as in that of 


1*Life and Habit,’ p. 54. 
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heaven, there are many mansions, and what would be extravagance 


in the cottage or farmhouse, as it were, of daily practice is but common 
decency in the palace of high philosophy, wherein dwells evolution. 
If we leave evolution alone, we may stick to common practice and the 
law courts: touch evolution, and we are in another world; not higher, 
not lower, but different as harmony from counterpoint. As, however, 


in the most absolute counterpoint there is still harmony, and in the most 
absolute harmony, still counterpoint, so high philosophy should be still 
in touch with common sense, and common sense with high philosophy. 


The common-sense view of the matter to people who are not over 


curious and to whom time is money, will be that a baby is not a 
baby until it is born, and that when born it should be born in wedlock. 
Nevertheless as a sop to high philosophy, every baby is allowed to be 
the offspring of its father and mother. 


The high philosophy view of the matter is that every human being 
is still but a fresh edition of the primordial cell with the latest additions 
and corrections ; there has been no leap nor break in continuity any- 
where ; the man of to-day is the primordial cell of millions of years ago 
as truly as he is the himself of yesterday ; he can only be denied to 
be the one on grounds that will prove him not to be the other. Every 
one is both himself and all his direct ancestors and descendants as 
well ; therefore if we would be logical he is one also with all his cousins 
no matter how distant, for he and they are alike identical with the 
primordial cell,and we have already noted it as an axiom that things 
which are identical with the same are identical with one another. This 
is practically making him one with all living things whether animal or 
vegetable, that ever have existed or ever will—something of all which 
may have been in the mind of Sophocles when he wrote :— 


“ Nor seest thou yet the gathering hosts of ill 
That shall en-one thee both with thine own self 
And with thine offspring.” 


And all this has come of admitting that a man may be the same person 
for two days running! As for sopping common sense it will be enough 
to say that these remarks are to be taken in a strictly scientific 
sense, and have no appreciable importance as regard life and conduct. 
True they deal with the foundations on which all life and conduct are 
based, but like other foundations they are hidden out of sight, and 
the sounder they are, the less we trouble ourselves about them. 
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What other main common features between heredity and memory 
may we note besides the fact that neither can exist without that kind 
of physical continuity which we call personal identity? Firstly, the 
development of the embryo proceeds in an established order ; so must 
all habitual actions based on memory. Disturb the normal order 
and the performance is arrested. The better we know ‘God save the 
Queen,’ the less easily can we play or sing it backwards. The return of 
memory again depends on the return of ideas associated with the 
particular thing that is remembered—-we remember nothing but for the 
presence of these, and when: enough of these are presented to us we 
remember everything. So if the development of an embryo is due 
to memory, we should suppose the memory of the impregnate ovum to 
revert not to yesterday when it was in the persons of its parents, but to 
the last occasion on which it was an impregnate ovum. The return of the 
old environment and the presence of old associations would at once in- 
volve recollection of the course that should be next taken, and the same 
should happen throughout the whole course of development. The actual 
course of development presents precisely the phenomena agreeable 
with this. For fuller treatment of this point I must refer the reader 
to the chapter on the abeyance of memory in my book ‘ Life and Habit’ 
already referred to. 


Secondly, we remember best our last few performances of any 
given kind, our present performance will probably resemble some one or 
other of these ; we remember our earlier performances by way of residuum 
only, but every now and then we revert to an earlier habit. This feature 
of memory is manifested in heredity by the way in which offspring 
commonly resembles most its nearer ancestors, but sometimes reverts to 
earlier ones. Brothers and sisters, each as it were giving their own 
version of the same story but in different words, should generally resemble 
each other more closely than more distant relations. And _ this is 
what actually we find. 


Thirdly, the introduction of slightly new elements into a method 
already established varies it beneficially ; the new is soon fused with the 
old and the monotony ceases to be oppressive. But if the new be too 
foreign, we cannot fuse the old and the new—nature seeming to hate 
equally too wide a deviation from ordinary practice and none at all. 
This fact reappears in heredity as the beneficial effects of occasional 
crossing on the one hand, and on the other, in the generally observed 


sterility of hybrids. If heredity be an affair of memory, how can an 
VOL. Vil. NO. 25. R 
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embryo, say of a. mule, be expected to build up a mule on the strength of 
but two mule-memories? Hybridism causes a fault in the chain of 
memory and it is to this cause that the usual sterility of hybrids must 
be referred. 


Fourthly, it requires many repeated impressions to fix a method firmly, 
but when it has been engrained into us we cease to have much recol- 
lection of the manner in which it came to be so, or indeed of any indi- 
vidual repetition, but sometimes a single impression if prolonged as well as 
profound, produces a lasting impression and is liable to return with sudden 
force, and then to go on returning to us at intervals. As a general rule 
however, abnormal impressions cannot long hold their own against the 
overwhelming preponderance of normal authority. This appears in heredity 
as the normal non-inheritance of mutilations on the one hand, and on 


the other as their occasional inheritance in the case of injuries followed 
by disease. 


Fitthly, if heredity and memory are essentially the same, we should 
expect that no animal should develop new structures of importance 
after the age at which its species begins ofdinarily to continue its race ; 
for we cannot suppose offspring to remember anything that happens 
to the parent subsequently to the parent’s ceasing to contain the off- 
spring within itself. From the average age, therefore, of reproduction 
offspring should cease to have any farther steady continuous memory 
to fall back upon ; what memory there is should be full of faults, and 
as such unreliable. An organism ought to develop as long as it is 
backed by memory—that is to say, until the average age at which 
reproduction begins; it should then continue to go for a time on the 
impetus already received, and should eventually decay through failure 
of any memory to support it, and tell it what to do. - This corresponds 
absolutely with what we observe in organisms generally, and explains, 
on the one hand, why the age of puberty marks the beginning of 
completed development—a riddle hitherto ‘not only unexplained, but so 
far as I have seen unasked ; it explains, on the other hand, the phenomena 
of old age—hitherto without even attempt at explanation. 





Sixthly, those organisms that are the longest in reaching maturity 
should on the average be the longest lived, for they will have received the 
most momentous impulse from the weight of memory behind them. 
This harmonises with the latest opinion as to the facts. In_ his 
article on Weismann in the Contemporary Review for May, 1890, Mr. 
Romanes writes, Professor Weismann has shown that there is throughout 
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the metazoa a general correlation between the natural lifetime of 
individuals composing any species, and the age at which they reach, 
maturity or first become capable of procreation. This I believe has been 
the conclusion generally arrived at by biologists for some years past. 


Lateness, then, in the average age of reproduction appears to be the 
principle underlying longevity. There does not appear at first sight to 
be much connection between such distinct and apparently disconnected 
phenomena as I, the orderly normal progress of development. 2, atavism 
and the resumption of feral characteristic ; 3, the more ordinary resem- 
blance zxéer se of nearer relatives ; 4, the benefit of an occasional cross, 
and the usual sterility of hybrids ; 5, the unconsciousness with which 
alike bodily development, and ordinary physiological functions proceed, so 
long as they are normal; 6, the ordinary non-inheritance, but occasional 
inheritance of mutilations ; 7, the fact that puberty indicates the approach 
of maturity ; 8, the phenomena of middle life and old age; 9, the 
principle underlying longevity. These phenomena have no conceivable 
bearing on one another until heredity and memory are regarded as 
part of the same story. Identify these two things, and I know no 
phenomenon of heredity that does not immediately become infinitely more 
intelligible. Is it conceivable that a theory which harmonises so many 
facts hitherto regarded as without either connection or explanation 
should not deserve at any rate consideration from those who profess 
to take an interest in biology ? 


It is not as though the theory were unknown or had been condemned 
by our leading men of Science. Professor Ray Lankester introduced 
jt to English readers in a sympathetic appreciative notice that appeared 
in Nature, July 13, 1876. He wrote to the Atheneum, March 24, 1884, 
and claimed credit for having done so, but I do not believe he has 
ever said more in public about it than what I have here referred to. 
Mr. Romanes did indeed try to crush it in Mature, January 27, 1881, 
but in 1883 in his ‘Mental Evolution in Animals, he adopted its main 
conclusion without acknowledgment. The Atheneum, to my unbounded 
surprise, called him to task for this (March 1, 1884), and since that time 
he has given the Heringian theory a sufficiently wide berth. Mr. 
Wallace showed himself favourably enough disposed towards the view 
that heredity and memory are part of the same story when he reviewed 
my book ‘ Life and Habit’ in Nature, March 27, 1879, but he has never 
since betrayed any sign of keing aware that such a theory existed. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer wrote to the A‘hen@um (April 5, 1884) and claimed the 
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theory for himself, but in spite of his doing this, he has never, that I 
have seen, referred to the matter again. I have dealt sufficiently with his 
* claim in my book Luck or Cunning, Lastly, Professor Hering himself 
has never that I know of touched his own theory since the single short 
address read in 1870 and translated by me in 1881. Every one, even its 
originator, except myself, seems afraid to open his mouth about it. 
Of course the inference suggests itself that other people have more 
sense than I have. I readily admit it ; but why have so many of our 
leaders shown such a strong hankering after the theory, if there is 


nothing in it ? 


The deadlock that I have pointed out as existing in Darwinism will, 
I doubt not, lead ere long to a consideration of Professor Hering’s 
theory. English biologists are little likely to find Weismann satis- 
factory for long, and if he breaks down there is nothing left for them 
but Lamarck supplemented by the important and_ elucidatory 
corollary on his theory proposed by Professor Hering. When the time 
arrives for this to obtain a hearing it will be confirmed, doubtless, by 
arguments more clear and forcible than any I have been able to adduce ; 
I shall then be delighted to resign the championship which till then I 
shall continue as for some years past to have much pleasure in sustaining. 
Heretofore my satisfaction has mainly lain in the fact that more of our 
prominent men of science have seemed anxious to claim the theory than 
to refute it; in the confidence thus engendered I leave it to any 
fuller consideration which the outline I have above given may incline 
the reader to bestow upon it. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 


Longmans, 1890. 
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QA Witla at Tivoli 


Brown Lycoris, hearing Tibur’s air 
Turns the brownest ivory (so they swear) 
FAIR, 
Tried the breezy climate. But alack, 
Very shortly came Lycoris back 
BLack ! 


" ) HE unlucky brunette of Martial’s epigram is one 
of the few recorded persons in ancient or modern 
times who have had reason to disparage the 
boasted attractions of Tivoli. From the time 
when Catullus noted it as a mark of distinc- 
tion between his friend and his enemy, that the 
one called his dubiously situated villa Tibur- 
tine, while the other ‘would bet anything that it was Sabine, from that 
time, and from long before, even to the present day, no haunt of pleasure 





has had a wider and steadier reputation. The very tea-gardens of our 
own suburbs will recommend their ponds and their gravel and their 
shrubless bowers by inscribing themselves with the name of Tivoli 
To the Roman the sound was sweetness. The clime of Tibur signified 
a celestial region, a symbol of peace and white purity. The towers of 
Tivoli beckoned, says the poet, through the night with a singular white- 
ness, and the graves of the beloved dead, who slept in Tivoli, seemed 
to speak more than other graves of Elysian happiness, of wrong for- 
given and stains for ever taken away. 


I do not here propose to detain the reader with any long description 


of the place. Innumerable writers and painters have made known the 
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site, lying upon the front of the Sabine hills in full view of Rome, and 
have told how the Anio or Teverone, forcing its desperate way out 
of the mountains behind, plunges into the gorge which half encircles 
the town; how, not content with its main channels, both natural and 


tunnelled by man, it breaks under and through the mass of the fortress, 


and flows back into its main self by a thousand miniature falls, making 
of the hillside an orchard ‘fruitful with shifting streams.’ We, out of 
the wealth of poetry which the Latin poets by their lives and writings 
have bequeathed to Tivoli, will but take at random a few pieces for the 
minute's amusement, choosing them so as to illustrate both the charm 
and the pathos which for different reasons attached to the town in 
Roman remembrance. Tibur was to the Romans the place of retreat, 
in all times, earlier and later, republican and imperial, the place of 
chosen retreat, the land of delightful homes, but in republican times also 
the place of enforced retreat, the place of exile and of half-consoled 
regrets. We shall see it in both these colours, but chiefly in that which 
it oftenest and longest wore, as a city and country full of delightful 
homes. Such it was, above all, in the not yet fading prime of the 
empire victorious and at peace. 


Of the moderate Roman villa, no palace but a house of some dignity, 
as it was to be found in Tivoli when Roman society had come to its 
full splendour, we have one fairly complete and highly interesting 
picture from the hand of Statius. It is one of his poetic Studies (silvae), 
and is found in the same book with that upon the Saturnalia of Domitian, 
which some time ago was recommended in this journal to the attention 
of the reader. The owner of the house bore the name of Vopiscus, to 
English ears not happy in sound, though to a Roman poetic and pathetic 
enough, if, as they say, it signified properly the survivor of twin babes, 
the one left when the other was taken. Nothing whatever is known of 
him now, nor does the poet, who was not the man to hide under a 
bushel the glories of himself or his friends, say anything to suggest that 
Vopiscus was a man of uncommon mark. He was not even, and this 
is noticeable, a man of extraordinary wealth, but merely an independent 
gentleman, with a taste for literature and literary society, and able to 
indulge his taste by collecting about him the sort of people that he 
liked. All the more significant is the tone of splendour ‘in the air’ 
with which the verses of Statius are filled and suffused. 


The piece was apparently the offspring of genuine gratitude on the 
part of the writer, not for any mercenary service, but for a boon more 
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precious than money. Like Mecenas in that summer when Horace 
reminded him with remonstrance that 


The untilted cask of mellow wine, 
And roses in thy hair to twine, 


had long been ready for him in the Sabine hills, Statius had been kept 
by the claims of society on a subordinate man of fashion far into full 
summer at sweltering Rome. In the gorge of the Anio, an easy stage 


from the capital, he enjoyed a brief breathing, and begins to record it in 


a rapture of regret. 


With eloquent Vopiscus have ye been 

Where as the caverned ice his bower is cool 

In Tibur with the Anio rolling through ? 

Or seen his chambers, that from bank to bank 
Answer each other and dispute their lord? 

Oh then, though Sirius howled, ye did not feel 
His dog-star hot, nor suffered, though the whelp 
Of Nemea’s forest glared. The frost within 

Is obstinate against the powerless sun 

And still in Pisa’s month the halls are fresh. 


Thoroughly Roman, and pleasing in its way to an acquired taste, is 
this enthusiastic pedantry. What is ‘Pisa’s month’? Without any 
shame a man might give it up, and probably some of the company who 
were with Vopiscus at the first recitation looked it out privately in the 
library, and got into trouble with their dictionary over the resemblance 
between Psa and the much better known Pisae. As a fact, this 
Pisa was the place of the Olympiar festival; and as this festival was 
held just after the summer solstice, to say ‘the month of Pisa’, when 
you mean ‘July, is as natural and obvious as to put the ‘whelp of 
Nemea’, or Nemean lion, for the corresponding sign of the zodiac! To 
Statius at least all this erudition was alive with poetic suggestion, as he 


very quickly proceeds to prove. 


’Tis said that Pleasure drew with softest touch 
The ground-plan; Venus touched the battlements 
With perfume of Idalia from her hair, 

Which trailing on them left so sweet a trace, 

The sparrows bred thereon will never quit. 


Any one who has dabbled in mortar knows that the coping-stone 
must be ‘wetted’ with something, commonly beer, but champagne of 
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course is better, and scent of ambrosial Cyprus in some ways better still. 
For the same reason, whatever it may be, the bottle of champagne is 
broken on the prow of a ship at the launching. It is pleasant when you 
pay the bricklayer for ‘drinking your health, to remember these 
sparrows of Statius, which surely are treated with an exquisite feeling. 
Very like, and yet with a deep difference, is that martlet, the ‘guest of 
summer, which commends the pleasant castle of Macbeth, and 


does approve 
By his loved masonry that the heaven’s breath 


Smells wooingly here. 


Indeed the writer of Banquo’s speech should have furnished our 
1 
translation. As it is, we must get on as we can. 


Oh memorable hours, oh pleasant thoughts 
Which I have brought away! My eyes are tired 
With marvels. What advantage in the ground, 
How artfully improved! Not anywhere 

Has nature been more liberal to her taste. 
Over the rapid stream the high woods stoop 
Reflected leaf for leaf; the water seems 

A moving avenue. Fierce, full of rocks 
Above and lower, Anio here is calm 

Nor foams nor murmurs, as in fear to break 
Vopiscus’ days, given to the quiet muse, 

His dreams, poetic with remembered song. 


Habentes carmina somnos, ‘ sleep retaining song, says the poet more 
exactly, but I find it necessary to sacrifice his terseness. 


Both shores alike are home ;-— 


That the house was in two parts, one on each bank, we have already 
seen in the opening description. Whether this fanciful arrangement in- 
creased its convenience may be doubted, particularly as there seems to 
have been no bridge ; but it is certainly striking to the imagination, and 
the painter makes more than the most of it. 


Both shores alike are home; the gentle stream 
Seems no division, and the fronting towers 

Feel themselves one despite the flood between. 
How poor a pride was his who passed, they tell, 
By dolphins drawn across the Sestian strait! 

Here is eternal calm, all storm forbid 

To chafe the waters. Eye to eye may speak 
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Across, or voices join, or almost hands. 
So small a barrier Euripus is 

To Chalcis, or the sea that sunders off 
Pelorus from the gaze of Bruttian coasts. 


Here we have, half in burlesque, and plainly so intended, that ancient 
and specially Roman pomposity of decoration, huge comparisons and 
thundering names, which so deeply affected the ear of Milton. The 
most famous waters of the old world, and the greatest figures in old 
history, Hellespont and Messina, Agamemnon, Xerxes, and Hannibal, 
all serving to illustrate a bit of garden! It is a style which easily passes 
into the tawdry, and among the innumerable writers of the three last 
centuries who have tried to catch the trick of it from the Romans, very 
few have quite succeeded. However upon these heroic stilts the poet 
rises to the height of his subject and in a like rapture continues: 


Where should my song begin, what progress take, 
And to what close? The gilded architrave ? 
The Moorish piers ? 


that is to say, pillars of the coveted stone ‘hewn in the heart of Africa,’ 
which Horace condemns for an insolent luxury, so rapid was the pro- 
gress of wealth between the first of the twelve Cesars and the 
last :— 

The Moorish piers? The polished marbles veined 

With lace? Or should I praise the founts that flow 

In every room ? 


To the modern ear this seems a transition fit only for the ‘ Treatise on the 
Bathos.’ Water laid on to all parts of the premises! What a noble 
idea! But here is just the lesson to the histcric imagination. The 
comforts of the splendid Roman were in some ways extremely modest ; 
the water-supply of Vopiscus, though by no means remarkable, so far 
as we can see, if judged by the present standard, seems to have passed 
for a wonder of completeness, and Statius will conduct us to the pipes 
more than once in the course of his survey. 


Distracting beauties call 
My thoughts, my roving eyes; the reverend trees ; 
The court which overlooks the stream below; 
Or that which looks toward the quiet woods, 
Where your respose is safe, no tempests vex 


The silent night, and so much sound there is 
As whispers you to sleep.—What of the bath? 
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What indeed! We are prepared for a special effort on the part of the 
poet, when he comes to this all-important adjunct to the Roman 
establishment. The bath, properly and permanently warmed, is the one 
thing about the Roman residence, which in the midst of much that 
served rather for display than for real satisfaction of life, the dweller in 
our English homes may notice with envy. The reader expects to hear 
something particular of the bath and of the rock in which it will be cut ; 
but assuredly he does not expect what he will find,a piece of coarse and 
grotesque vulgarity, standing in sharp contrast with the delicate lines 
upon the night and quiet bedchamber. 


What of the bath, 
That steams in a green basin, where the fire 
So heats the cold rock of the river-bank, 
That Anio, neighbour to the furnaces, 
With laughter sees the water-fairies pant! 


Here is the Roman mind in another phase, the native grossness and 
crudeness breaking suddenly through the Hellenistic surface, as it does 
now and then in the Odes of Horace. Put this amazing piece by the 
side of that about Venus and the nesting birds, and we have a remark- 
able lesson in the history of taste. However the house of Vopiscus was 
after all a Hellenistic house, full of laborious culture, and the poet, 
almost as if conscious of his lapse, hastens from the bath to the 
galleries. 

There too is wondrous work of ancient hands, 
Metal of various mould—it were a toil 

To tell the list, the gold, the ivories, 

The gems fit for the finger, chisel-work 

In silver or in bronze on lesser scale 
Practised at first and thence essayed in size 
Transcending human, 


Here again we might feel envious, when we think what glorious 
figures, now lost for ever, were doubtless reproduced for the decoration 
of these rooms, and how, if one or two of these imitations could now be 
found, the capitals of Europe would quarrel for the possession, and 
copies would go out everywhere into palace and cottage. But we are 
soon reminded again of our compensations. 


While my lifted eyes 
Strayed over all, my feet on wealth below 
Were treading heedless, till from overhead 
Poured through translucent panes the blave of day 
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And pointed to the floor, the ground whereof 
Was rich and gay with such invented maze 
Of pattern on it that I feared to step. 


If our busts and our statuettes are inferior, we can at least see without 
difficulty such ornaments as we have; we need not make our passages 
nearly dark in order to keep out the weather, and do not start with 
astonishment at the brilliant apparition of a skylight. And be it 
remembered once more that this was a great mansion. 


Rooms of unbroken space there are, and rooms 
Parted in triple aisle. And midst of all 

Above the roofs, among the pillars, soars 

Into the bright air, reverently spared 

(Another would have cut it down), a tree, 
Which there shall live until with kindly close 
The native genius ends its peaceful days. 


Here the modern mind echoes readily to the poet’s feeling, to his 
delicate sympathy with nature, which is not the less true and direct 
because, speaking the language of his age and school, he figured the 
indwelling spirit under a multiplicity of bodily forms. A Wordsworthian 
would prefer to present to his imagination the life of the tree without 
the interposition of a Naiad or a Hamadryad ; but this is pure matter of 
form, and we know that Wordsworth himself sighed sometimes for the 
| help of ‘a creed outworn’ and the audible music of ‘old Triton’. 


Two mounds with tables set alternately, 
Pools of white water and deep-flowing springs, 
These might have mention, — 


It would be more convenient for us if they had had a little 
more, for as it is we are much puzzled to say what is meant. The 
white pool’ was probably filled from sulphur-springs ; and the ‘ mounds’ 
would seem to have been connected with some arrangement, symmetrical 





on the two banks, for taking meals in the open air. 


Or the pipe that runs 
3oldly athwart the river’s self and brings 
The Marcian through the Anio. Thus the tale, 
How Elis’ rivulet to Etna’s coast 
Came under sea, is not unparalleled! 


‘The Marcian’, which in this mythology plays the part of Arethusa, 
is of course the great aqueduct of that name, whose arches are still one 
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of the celebrated sights of the Campagna and remain here and there in 
the neighbourhood of Tivoli itself The water of it was held excellent 
for purposes of luxury. From the Marcian were supplied, when it 
was possible, the elaborate and costly grottoes affected by Roman land- 
scape gardening and absurdly imitated in some of our own old parks ; it 
was the Marcian which filled a splendid bath, described by Martial, with 
water not less wonderful than the precious stones, 


So clear, that you would boldly swear, 
Seeing the slabs below, that there 
Nought intervened but empty air. 


To be supplied from the Marcian was a coveted privilege, for which 
Martial in another place petitions the emperor :— 


Sweet, sire, and rich it were to me, 
Thy gift, as founts of Castaly, 
Or raining Jove to Danie. 


Not therefore without purpose are we informed that the privilege 
had been secured at some trouble by Vopiscus, who, having got his 
‘Marcian, used it naturally among other purposes for such garden grottoes 
as we have mentioned above. The taste of the Romans for this kind of 
luxury is one which we can with difficulty feel to the full. It is not 
merely a question of climate; to the Roman, under the influence of 
Alexandrian arts derived from the J/useum of the Ptolemies, the pleasure 
of the grotto was tinged with intellectual associations now hardly to be 
comprehended. The persistence of the metaphor, by which spiritual 
influences of all kinds were likened to fountains and the source of 
inspiration set among the rocks, created after the habit of all familiar 
language a sort of reality corresponding to itself. Nothing in Roman 
literature is more curious than the elegiac poet’s? description of the 
Muses’ cave, gemmed with precious spar and carved with quaint rococo 
decoration in the native rock—a fit dwelling-place for the genius of 
Alexandria. We should have it in mind as we read the description 
that follows in Statius, which, pretty as it is itself, conveys also in 
familiar allegory the compliment of the poet to the scholar : 


Grottoes there are, for which the god himself, 
Anio, will quit his streams; in secret night 


1 A pretty view through one of these arches will be found on p. 11 of ‘ Rome and the 
Campagna.’ R. Burn. 
2 Propertius, III. (IV.), 2 (3). Visus eram, etc, 
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Stripped of his vesture blue he leans his breast 
Upon the yielding moss, or flings his bulk 
Into the pools and beats the liquid glass 
Swimming. The god of Tiber in the shade 
Lies there, and Albula is pleased to bathe 

Her sulphur-laden hair. 


The presence of Albula is more, we may suppose, than a fancy, for 
this medicinal spring was at no great distance, and its water, widely dis- 
tributed for sanitary purposes, probably went to whiten the mysterious 
pools of which we were previously informed. 


Here is a hall 
To tempt fair Phoebe from Egeria’s grove, 
To bring the Dryads hither, one and all, 
From cool Taygetus, to summon Pan 
From groves Lyczan. Nay, if the oracle 
Of the Tirynthian here would but agree, 
The very Sisters of Praneste might 
Remove to Tibur! 


A flirt of the sceptic pen is this, warning us in time that we must 
not be too gravely religious with these half-symbolic divinities. The 
temple of the Tirynthian Hercules at Tivoli and the temple of Fortune, 
or rather of the Fortun@, at the neighbouring Palestrina or Przneste 
were, together with the shrine of the Sibyl at Cume, the most fashionable 
places of oracular consultation. The Roman lover complains that the 
carriage of his superstitious and volatile mistress is always running to 
one or other of these tempting resorts. To the patron deity of the 
burg Vopiscus doubtless payed a prudent respect, but plainly “with 
certain private scholarly reservations”, such as those of Mr. Casaubon ; 
so that his friend expects the appreciative nod when he gravely notes 
the difficulty of accommodating in one town two oracles whose responses 
were different. 


And now having got a taste of his favourite mythology, the poet 
flings himself upon the feast. 


Here we need not praise 
Alcinous’ fruit twice-harvested and boughs 
Which never were divested of their pride. 
Telegonus is beaten and the fields 
Of Turnus by Laurentum, Lucrine halls 
And shores of fell Antiphates; o’er-matched 
The enchanting hills of Circe falsely fair 
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Where howl Dulichian wolves, o’er-matcheg the height 
Of Anxur, and the home which he of Troy 
Bestowed upon the gentle dame his nurse, 
O’er-matched is Antium, which will tempt you back 
When days are short and skies with winter dim! 


Here the Englishman, even if fairly read in his classics, begins to 
gasp a little, and to fumble for his Gradus ad Parnassum. The reader 
would hardly thank me for so long a commentary as would be wanted 
to make all clear. If in this catalogue he has managed to recognize the 
towns of Tusculum and Formiz, Circeii and Caieta, and if he knows, 
without stopping to think, who the Dulichian wolves were and where 
they came from—why then he could graduate 7 artibus with consider- 
able credit. In the first century A.D., and in ‘society’ at and about 
Rome, these things were in all the primers. 


It is only natural that now we should not know them, but it is 
perhaps worth asking why it is that our own language and literature 
is so poor in all such mechanism of pleasant remembrances. We may 
come back to this again in this paper, or hereafter. Even Statius for 
the moment has had legend enough, and with good effect becomes 
suddenly serious in a Roman strain of admiration and friendship. 


Such is the study, where that righteous soul 
Solves duty’s problem ; such his garden-plot, 
Planted with virtues, frownless gravity 

And sober elegance, and neatness not 
Luxurious overmuch ; a soil for which 
Gargettus’ moralist' would fain have left 
His own Athenian Garaen. ’Tis a port 
From every wind and under every star. 
setter seek safety here, than run the ship 
Around the Cape of Storms or through the Race. 
Why do our eyes esteem a pleasure less 
Because the hand may reach it ? 


Vopiscus appears to have misscd or neglected the road of ambiticn 
even in literature, practising it only, after the fashion of all Roman 
gentlcemcn, for himself and his fricnds. 


Here the Fauns 
Enjoy thy music, and Alcides’ self, 
Catillus too, theme of a greater lyre ; 
Whether courageously thou dost assay 


1 Epicurus. 
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To strike the string with Pindar, or to rise 

High as the feats of Epic, or to put 

The smirching tint on Satire, or to smooth 

The bright Epistle with an equal care. 

The wealth of Midas, Croesus, Persian Kings 
Thou dost deserve; the better wealth of soul 
Thou hast. The Hermus, gilding where he flows, 
Or Tagus’ bullion clay were well bestowed 

Upon thy peaceful meads. Hereafter still 

People, as now, thy haunts with learning ; still 
As now (I pray to heaven) with cloudless heart 
Live on beyond the term of Nestor’s years. 


Excellent work this is of its kind, though the fashion of it is gone, 
not so very long ago, out of date. Whether it ever will or should come 
back is an open question ; but one thing is not open to question, that 
modern literature loses greatly in power, as compared with ancient, from 
the fact that readers have now scarcely any common mythology, any 
general stock of associations, to which poetry can appeal, and in particular 
scarcely any local associations well enough known to be serviceable. 
For Scotland something in this way has been done and has been made 
public, mainly by Walter Scott, whose verses, without any other great 
merit, and in spite of many obvious defects, hold and will hold the 
common ear by this one delightful spell of association alone. A Scottish 
catalogue not unworthy to compare with the brilliant Latin catalogue ot 
Statius, might be without much difficulty composed by an able hand. 
But where are the local legends of Southern England? Who but an 
antiquary knows them or cares for them? Could any one, however able, 
adorn an English ‘epistle’ with a catalogue after the manner of Statius, 
which should not seem to most of us a piece of tiresome pedantry ? 
Such it might actually be ; but where these things cannot be done, there 
one Muse, and not the unswectest sister, is silent. Since the Reforma- 
tion religio /oci has had a hard time, and in no way has the anti-catholic 
movement cost more to the arts than in this. Catholicism, at least 
before the Reformation, was for this purpose thoroughly pagan; the 
spirit of Chaucer's Prologue— 


And chiefely from every shires ende 

Of Engelond to Canterbury they wende 

The holy blissful martyr for to seeke 

That them hath holpen when that they were sick— 


the spirit of these lines is exactly the same for poctic purposes, with a 
change of names and symbols, as that of Statius— 
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Hic tua Tiburtes Faunos chelys et iuvat ipsum 
Alciden dictumque lyra maiore Catillum. 


‘Catillus too, theme of a greater lyre.’ Among all the merits which 
English poetry has and Latin has not, we cannot count one beauty in 
which Latin is rich, and we shall not, until (which doubtless will be long 
first) we can believe or feign belief in such fancies as those of Catillus 


and Tiberinus. 


The Argive hero Catillus, or Catillus, or Catilus (for the ‘great lyres’ 
of Rome who harped upon him could not quite agree how he should 
be called) was, under Hercules, of whose divine blood he came, the 
accredited founder and patron of Tibur. That such an actual person of 
mysterious lineage did actually lead a wandering band of Greeks to the 
stream-encircled fortress on the Sabine hills was no doubt believed by 
Statius, and is quite credible. That his spirit did and does veritably 
haunt his beloved towers, the servants of Vopiscus’ household and the 
hinds upon his farms would have asserted even more positively. Vopiscus 
himself would probably have said that it was in no way disprovable, 
nay, on some grounds likely enough, and anyhow a pleasant thing to 
suppose—and who is prepared to go further, or to show any very good 
reason for not going so far? To this name of Catillus, and that of 
Coras his brother, faith and genius had linked such glories that the very 
sound of it was delightful. They rode, says Virgil, at the head of the 


Argive chivalry 


Like unto Centaurs twain, sons of the cloud, 
Down shooting from the snowy mountain-top 

Of Homole or Othrys: from their path 

The great trees break away and the under woods 
Part with a mighty crash. 


At great moments in the A£neid, as at that supreme moment of ail 
when the Trojans are pouring across the hills and the last plan of 
battle is concerted between Turnus and Camilla, it is on the horsemen of 
Tibur, on Coras and his brother, that the Italian prince relies Catillus 
was in fact a sort of St. George for the Latins, one of many such 
champions (for each burg had its own patron), but known as well as 
Virgil to every one who read. What figure of like interest, half poctic 
and half religious, could one of our own writers have introduced as 
sharing from local attachment the simple social pleasures of an English 


1 Virg. ‘Aen.’ xi. 464, 519. 
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country town? Indeed what like presence has been seen in English 
affairs at all since Milton, in his earlier and half-catholic mood, saw St. 
Peter and the deity of the river Cam come in procession to the mourning 
of Mr. Edward King? Somewhere about that time a certain element 
of the poetic spirit evaporated from our world; nor is it clear, however 
modern poetry may flatter itself upon its depth and height, that any 
sufficient balance or equivalent (of course in a merely poetic point of 
view) has been found for that loss, or will be. 


It will be noticed, and the point is vital to the lover of poetry, 
that though to Statius the spiritual significance of these religious 
and legendary figures has doubtless become very thin and shadowy, it is 
not altogether gone, and what is left of it is essential to his con- 
ception. Venus is not a mere abstraction of beauty, who as such 
makes beautiful an architectural design: she is still truly the life of 
the world, and the memory of her presence is linked as cause and 
effect with this solid natural fact, that the living birds do veritably 
love to breed upon the fabric. The Fauns and the god Tiberinus are 
not so utterly banished into the realm of mere story, that they 
cannot in imagination mix with the living society of the music- 
loving Vopiscus. If any one indeed were to observe that Milton 
could bring Camus into company with his own self, and with the 
‘Pilot of the Galilean lake, and that yet the spirit of the Cam was 
to Milton a mere fiction, I could only answer that of this last point 
I am not at all sure, and on the other hand am very sure indeed 
of this: a mind which cannot for one moment suppose that there is 
an angel of an English river just as real as any saint in the Calendar, 
had much better let ‘ Lycidas’ alone, and with it most of the better poetry 
written before the eighteenth century. 


There is indeed fiction of the ancient world which may be enjoyed 
without any faith, mere story-telling, excellent in its way, but without 
heart. The prince of this poetry is Ovid ; an exquisite writer but a most 
contemptible and mischievous man, who has trained the ear of many a 
great composer, but in matters of feeling can teach us only to despise him. 


It happens that Ovid himself has given us in one of his Amores! a 
legend of Tiberinus, one of the divine company who haunted the nights 
of Statius at the villa. The figure of Tiberinus had to the Roman popu- 
lace of the Augustan age a spiritual significance especially profound. 


1 III. 26. 
VOL, VII. NO. 26. S 
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To this deity was espoused in her distress, after the birth of the founders 
of Rome, the Vestal Ilia, and it was believed that the horrible floods of 
the Tiber, by which Rome in the early days of the empire was repeatedly 
devastated were a penalty for the sin committed in the murder of Julius, 
the descendant of Ilia herself. The vengeance of the ‘uxorious’ river 
is commemorated by Horace in a passage which is not indeed of his 
happiest. This is the figure, and this the story, which Ovid chooses as 
the adornment of a trivial adventure in which he supposes himself, the 
accident of his being delayed by a stream in flood in the course of a 
journey. He tells the story exquisitely, and I am much more afraid to 
put my imitation into his mouth than into that of Statius. Nevertheless 
I will say that in any fairly faithful version it may soon be seen that 
Statius has the root of high poetry in him, and that Ovid has not. Here 
is the legend of Ilia and Tiberinus, which I shall give without further 
remark :— 


There as she wandered barefoot in the wild 
Mourning her blasted fame, her cruel wrong, 

The god himsclf to woo her she beguiled 
And heard the pleading murmur of his song. 


‘Daughter of Ida, why so woeful? Why 
Beside me strayest thou so all forlorn, 

So mean-attired, and no protection nigh, 
Of all thy sacred glory shent and shorn? 


‘Why mar the beauty of thine eyes with tears 
And beat thy bosom bare, a foul disgrace ? 

Stern is his spirit, steel the heart he bears 
Who softens not for tears on such a face. 


‘Oh Ilia, fear no more, oh fear no more! 

Mine hall shall welcome thee, the queen of waves: 
And all the hundred nymphs, that do adore 

My river’s royalty, shall be thy slaves. 


‘Daughter of Troy, do thou but deign consent 
My gifts beyond my promise shall appear.’ 
But still her shamefast eyes were downward bent 

And still upon her vesture fell the tear. 


Thrice she essayed to fly; thrice rose the flood ; 
Her terror-palsied feet refused to run. 

At length she plucked her hair in deadly mood, 
Compelled her quivering lips, and thus begun: 
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‘Oh, had they buried me, a maiden yet! 

How should I wed, or pledge a Vestal’s faith ? 
Full on my face the brand of sin is set; 

They point at me and hiss. Oh hide me, Death!’ 


With that her straining eyes she covered o'er 

And plunged. The god, to save her desperate life, 
Upon his loving hands her bosom bore 

And won her for his mercy to his wife. 


Such were the fancies and such the pictures commonly associated 
with Tivoli in the Roman imagination. It was a place of refuge, of 
calm retreat and soothing beauty. But as in all shade there is dark- 
ness, so had this place of refuge its darker memories and more grave 
associations. More especially to the strenuous Roman was it natural 
to think of retreat, however delightful, with a certain melancholy and 
aversion. It is for his last days and failing powers that Horace desires 
‘the city of the Argive immigrant’; the same conception enters deeply 
into the allusions both of Horace elsewhere and of other poets, nor in 
any notice, however slight, of Tibur as it appears in literature can we 
properly pass over this characteristic phase. 


The beginning of it lay far in prehistoric times, when Tibur was the 
independent neighbour of infant Rome. In the ancient world of little 
burgs, when government was but feeble to control the powerful man, 
and when on the other hand the most powerful man and the wealthiest, 
if compelled to change his habitation and go out into a land of ‘the 
enemy ’, suffered loss and danger scarcely conceivable in our society, 
it was a common practice to compromise with the strong criminal by 
sparing other penalty on condition of his departure into exile. The 
acceptance of this practice, which has sometimes an almost absurd 
appearance to minds familiar with our ‘extradition, was really not so 
unreasonable. As things then were, the expelling government gained 
much more and the expeiled offender suffered infinitely more than would 
be the case with a first-class delinquent who took train for Venice or the 
Riviera. The Roman exile of the old Republic, whatever comforts of 
climate or situation he might find in the cities of the Sabine hills, was 
nevertheless a broken man, much less than nothing, without status or 
legal existence, without any certain protection for his goods or even for 
his person. Indeed the tradition of Roman lawyers preserved the 
memory of times when even nearer to Rome than the Sabine hills lay 
land that was not Roman, where the Roman man was already in exile. 
Under the Imperial Government, when exile was meant to be inflicted 
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as a severe penalty, the shores of the Black Sea did not to the eye of jus- 
tice seem too distant. And Ovid, who received and, so far as can be 
judged, had well deserved such a sentence, in one of the lamentations 
which he wrote from his Scythian retreat, contrasts with point the old 
and the new doctrines as to the proper limit of deportation : 


So mild our fathers were in banishment, 
Their furthest cruelty to Tibur sent. 


This conception of Tibur as a sort cf asylum lasted on, like other such 
with lessening reason till it was a mere abuse ; so that the name of the 
beautiful town is coupled with some of the darkest tales in Roman 
history. Thither, when the Republic was struggling to be full-born, 
retired the worst instrument of that Appius Claudius, whose half- 
legendary cruelty is now proclaimed to all English-speaking children in 
the brilliant ballad of Macaulay; thither, when the Republic was 
agonizing between desperate disease and desperate remedies, protection 
for the moment from the fury of the Cesarean populace was sought by 
some of those who had dipped their daggers in the blood of Julius. 
There, in many a miserable abode of luxury, after the final fall of the 
senatorial party, the remnant of the nobility brooded over a world ill > 
lost. It is to one of the most splendid and the most dangerous of their 
number that Horace addresses himself, when with his fine touch of 
grave gaiety he bids inopportune remembrance to lose itself in such 
enjoyment as the time affords. 


Whether amid the shining pomps of war 
Thy lot is laid 

Or shall be hid from these afar 
In Tibur’s private shade. 


I was the more anxious to touch before ending upon this aspect of 
Roman Tivoli, because it will give me a chance of making some restitu- 
tion to Ovid, whose merits in his own kind I am not so foolish as to deny. 
In general the stories which relate to it as a place of exile and fallen 
greatness are naturally sad. Many a native and many a foreign victim 
of Roman pride there found an inglorious close. The death of the 
Numidian king Syphax, a prisoner awaiting the final degradation of f 
the Roman triumph, is tragedy itself, and even the cloister of Zenobia, 
once empress of the East and rival of Rome, would not be a theme for 
lightness and laughing. But among the stories of Roman exile there 
is one for which no pen could be too merry, and Ovid, who is always 
light in season and out of season, had never a better subject than the 
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tale of the pipers, which makes an episode in his poem on the ‘ Calendar,’ 
and now shall serve us for a conclusion. 


The pipers or flute-players, a privileged company of foreign artists, 
whose services were of no small importance to the ceremonies of state 
and religion, came somehow into collision with the jealous authorities 
of the republic. Whether they were expelled in anger, or whether they 
withdrew in anger, is a historic doubt; but exiled at any rate they 
were, and to Tibur as exiles they went. But the glory and independ- 
ence of art were nobly revenged upon the tasteless minions of office 
who had procured their departure ; and when there had been time for 
them to be well missed, an involuntary resident in Tibur, who for some 
little misfortune in his previous career had undergone a period of 
slavery, procured their restoration (and probably his own at the same 
time) by an appropriate feat of diplomacy, which as Ovid relates it in 
Latin, either Chaucer or Dryden chaucerizing would best have related 
in English. 


The banished ¢roup~e their way to Tibur went 
(For Tibur counted then as banishment). 
The stage, the altar missed their usual cheer, 
And dirgeless to the burial went the bier. 

There was a quondam slave in Tibur, free 
By lapse of time, as he deserved to be; 
He to a banquet in the country bade 
‘The artists ; they the artful call obeyed ; 
"Twas dark; the guests were flustered ; when a post | 
By pre-arrangement came to warn the host. 
‘Your master (he that was)’ he said ‘is near; 
Break up the feast, or he will catch you here.’ 
They stumbled up, but doubted in dismay 
Whether their feet would carry them away. 
‘Nay, go you must’ exclaimed the host ‘for sure!’ 
And popped them in the cart which brought manure. 
Night, drink and motion aiding, soon they dreamed 
And travelled on to Tibur, as it seemed. 
So dreaming still they passed, ere morning broke, 
The gates of Rome, and in the Forum woke. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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Some Qlnpublished NSS. of Be 
Poet CoWper 








I. 


those who plead guilty to a love of old-world 
gossip, to come upon the traces of various per- 
sonages, not necessarily famous, in all sorts of 
unexpected relationships and in unexpected 
places. We find a name, perhaps, on the title- 
page of some ‘fusty folio, and meet its owner, 











next, bandying compliments with Fanny Burney, 
or taking tea with Dr. Johnson. Some stray light falls here and 
there on his life, lost otherwise, like other forgotten lives. In this 
way, those who remember Boswell’s mention of the ‘learned and 
ingenious physician, Dr. Ash, who founded the Eumelian Club, will 
meet him with a friendly sense of recognition in Cowper’s letters, 
where he is to ke found reccmmending ‘soluble salts.of tartar’ to the 
poor poet, and thereby keeping him in working order for at least two 
years. Fesides this gocd deed, Dr. Ash founded the Birmingham 
Hospital, where his portrait still hangs, painted by Sir Joshua. 


His connection? with Cowper must have arisen from his close 
friendship with Joseph Hill, Cowper’s friend and treasurer, from whose 
widow Dr. Ash’s family afterwards inherited, among other legacies, a 
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good many of the MSS. These have been laid by among the stores 
of one of his descendants for over half a century, and only upon the 
death of this lady, two or three years ago, were recovered and thoroughly 
examined. It had been supposed that they were merely the originals 
of some of the published works; but three letters, four poems, and 
some other small memoranda, are found to be entirely fresh matter, 
and though perhaps of no very great literary value, they cannot 
fail to be interesting to Cowper lovers, more especially as a careful 
study of the letters throws a fresh light upon one point, at least, in 
Cowper’s ‘ case,’ which has always been a subject of dispute among his 
biographers, 


The papers are annotated and dated by a hand, which, from internal 
evidence, is obviously that of John Johnson, Cowper’s ‘ Johnny of Norfolk,’ 
although his signature nowhere occurs. I have fortunately been able 
to verify this supposition by an appeal to his son, the Reverend 
J. Barham Johnson, who is still living, and in the possession of many 
relics of the poet. 


Hayley mentions that it was John Johnson: who ‘arranged and 
suitably bound’ the letters in the possession of Mrs. Hill, with whom 
both he and Lady Hesketh were intimately acquainted. Mrs. Hill lent 
Dr. Johnson (as ‘Johnny’ afterwards became) much of the material 
for his private correspondence. These MSS. would of course be re- 
turned to her, and there seems little doubt that the present papers, 
with their card-board covers and catalogues by John Johnson, must 
have formed a part of the collection lent him by Mrs. Hill, and have 
afterwards been left by her to the family of Dr. Ash. As she died 
in 1824, and Southey did not undertake his edition of Cowper’s works 
until 1833, it is probable that he never saw them; and Hayley may 
have seen and rejected them, for he made only a selection from the 
letters submitted to him. 


The object of this paper is to recall just so much of Cowper’s history 
as will make it easy to give these letters and poems their proper place 
in his life. 


Cowper published his first volume of poems in 1782, when he was 
fifty-one years old. The earliest of his letters dates from 1758 and 


thenceforward, with certain breaks, his correspondence forms a con- 
tinuous autobiography until 1798, two years before his death. Two or 
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three letters only belong to the period before his first violent attack of 
insanity in 1763. Till then, he was a young bachelor in London, a 
member of the Nonsense Club, and a contributor to the Connoisseur ; 
a friend of Thurlow and the poet Lloyd ; now at Berkhamstead while his 
father still lived ; now at Brighton or Southampton with the gay world ; 
or at Greenwich with ‘that lovely and beloved little girl,’ who, ‘ having 
risen like a star in the West Indies, was to return thither, ‘leaving him 
nothing but sighs and tears’; now haunting Southampton Row, where 
his cousins Harriet and Theodora Cowper lived, making love and verses 
to Theodora, and finally losing his heart to her in real earnest only to 
be obliged to leave her, for her father lost no time in putting an end to 
all thoughts of marriage between the cousins. 


Then came the Fury, with the abhorréd shears, 
And slit the thin-spun life. 


Whatever may have been the cause of that first madness in 1763, it 
was like a death to him; he came out on the other side of that abyss 
another man. But he had found religion, and was so absorbed in the 
joy of it, that for a time nothing of ordinary earth seemed of any 
account. For twelve months after his recovery he stayed on in his 
asylum at St. Albans, and then some return to the every-day world 
seemed necessary. We know of his life at Huntingdon, of his rapture 
of communion with Heaven, and his melancholy falls to earth again ; 
how his solitude and his housekeeping weighed on him, and his income 
for a twelvemonth was spent in three, how finally the Unwins took 
compassion on him, and he lived with them until Mr. Unwin’s death in 
1767, when he removed with Mrs. Unwin and her daughter to Olney. 


There his time was spent in acting lay curate to Newton, even to the 
extent of conducting public prayer (to his great inward anguish), in 
writing the Olney Hymns, of which he composed sixty-eight, and in 
reading and discussing sermons; for during the earlier years he had 
very little secular literature, having sold his books on leaving London, 
and lost his father’s library, which he had inherited. Till he went to 
Weston, nineteen years later, he had scarcely any intercourse with his 
neighbours, and he had entirely cut himself adrift from his old associates 


He had ceased to write to most of his relations ; even to Lady Hesketh 
there are no letters from January 1767 until October 1785. Twice 
only he left home after his self-banishment to Olney ; for a fortnight in 
1769, and again for a month in 1770, both of which intervals he spent 
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by the sick-bed of his brother at Cambridge. It is of these earlier 
years, previous to his attack in 1773, that there is the most difference of 
opinion among his biographers, and any fresh light upon them is 
specially welcome. No one but Newton, the Unwins and himself could 
give a true picture of that time, for beyond that small circle of ‘ Unwin- 
isms, he saw no one intimately. We have his own testimony that they 
‘visited no one’ whilst living at Olney, ‘nor ever had an inmate,’ until his 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, broke the ice of the long separation from his own 
people by her visit in 1785; and Lady Austen brightened the dual 
solitude with her ‘ wandering lights,’ a year or two before. 


This isolation was not entirely the result of Cowper’s own morbid 
shrinking from society. There is no doubt that people must have been 
more solitary in the country in those days, as well as more ‘clubbable’ in 
town. Cowper’s letters amply bear out Horace Walpole and Arthur 
Young’s complaints of the badness of the roads. ‘We are confined from 
October to March,’ he says, ‘and sometimes longer, and adds that 
Mrs. Unwin’s constitution and his own ‘had suffered materially from 
such long and close confinement.’ The ‘almest impassable dirt’ kept 
them indoors or to the sunny south-sloping walk in the garden. That 
celebrated ‘ Journey to Clifton, 


Which we would have performed if we could, 
Without cart or barrow to lift on 


Poor Mary and me through the mud. 


might have been repeated every winter’s day. Cowper was over and 
over again in an agony lest the roughness of the roads should keep 
Lady Hesketh from her always longed-for visit to Weston. A drive 
was almost an unattainable luxury. The heavily-taxed post-horses 
were an expense too great for Cowper’s slender purse, and it was only 
when Lady Hesketh was with them that these plunges into the outside 
world were ever attempted. 


But there was yet a stronger barrier. Newton’s influence was supreme 
in those early years, and he certainly disapproved of any intimate inter- 
course with the ‘world.’ This is very clear from the remonstrance which, 
after he had left Olney, he addressed to Cowper at the time of Lady 
Hesketh’s first visit. That he ‘conversed too much with people of the 
world and found too much pleasure in doing so,’ is the head and front of 
poor Cowper's offence. 
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These ‘people of the world’ seem to have been the excellent 
Throckmortons, and the ‘worldliness’ nothing more heinous than 
frequent ‘airings’ in Lady Hesketh’s carriage. ‘Sometimes a walk 
with her on Sunday evenings, or sometimes a solitary one’—for Mrs. 
Unwin never shared the Sunday walks. Perhaps it was no wonder that 
Olney began to feel like ‘a place built for purposes of incarceration,’ as 
Cowper describes it later. 


The early years of this hermit period are very meagre in letters. 
From 1766 to 1772 Cowper writes only to his cousin, Mrs. Cowper, on 
purely religious subjects, or to Hill on business. The most delightful 
part of his correspondence, that to William Unwin, does not begin in 
real earnest until 1778, after the effects of his second attack had entirely 
passed away ; and the letters to Newton, Bull, and many others date 
from various periods later. Those of the new papers, therefore, which 
belong to this period have a special interest. 


So much has been written about Cowper’s madness; his own 
melancholy autobiography has given such a minutely vivid record of it, 
that the finding of fresh details is something like the discovery of the 
precious lost pieces of a mosaic. We already know so much; the pic- 


ture is so nearly complete, that it seems imperative we should know 
all. 


The autobiography (which Cowper never intended for publication) 
has always been considered unique as a record of the experiences of an 
insane man. It is the detailed history of his case during the first attack, 
which put a stop for ever to his London career in 1763. But there is 
one point at which he pauses in the ghastly story—it is when, ‘after a 
strange and horrible darkness had fallen upon him, he felt the sensation 
of a heavy blow upon his brain’; and from that time ‘all that remained 
clear was the sense of sin and the expectation of punishment.’ 


The hymn found among these recovered MSS. tells us what Cowper 
has nowhere else told ; the story of the actual delusions with which his 
madness possessed him, when at its height. The wonder lies, not in the 
delusions, which are common enough in such cases, but in the power 
and lucidity of mind with which he could afterwards record them. The 
hymn sounds the first note of hope after the worst was over ; yet read in 
the light of what was to follow, it has almost as piercing a pathos as the 
sapphics which he wrote whilst actually raving. 
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A SONG OF MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 


I, 


Lord, I love the habitation 
Where the Saviour’s honour dwells. 
At the sound of Thy salvation 
With delight my bosom swells. 
Grace Divine, how sweet the sound, 
Sweet the grace that I have found. 


II. 


Me thro’ waves of deep affliction, 
Dearest Saviour! Thou hast brought, 
Fiery deeps of sharp conviction 
Hard to bear and passing thought. 
Sweet the sound of grace divine, 
Sweet the grace which makes me thine. 


III. 


From the cheerful Beams of morning 
Sad I turned mine eyes away : 
And the shades of night returning 
Filled my soul with new dismay. 
Grace Divine, &c. 


IV. 
Food I loathed, nor ever tasted 
But by violence constrained, 
Strength decay’d and body wasted 
Spoke the terrors I sustained. 
Sweet the sound, &c. 


Vv. 


Bound and watch'd, lest Life abhorring, 
I should my own death procure, 
For to me the Pit of Roaring 
Seem’d more easy to endure. 
Grace Divine, &c. 


VI. 


Fear of Thee, with gloomy sadness, 
Overwhelm’d Thy guilty worm, 
Till reduced to moping madness, 
Reason sank beneath the storm. 
Sweet the sound, &c. 
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VIL. 
Then, what soul-distressing noises 
Seemed to reach me from below, 
Visionary scenes and voices, 
Flames of Hell and screams of woe! 
Grace Divine, &c. 


VIII. 
But at length a word of Healing, 
Sweeter than an angel’s note, 
From the Saviour’s lips distilling, 
Chas’d despair and chang’d my lot 
Sweet the sound, &c. 


IX. 
’Twas a word well-timed and suited 
To the need of such an hour, 
Sweet to one like me polluted, 
Spoke in love and sealed with power. 


% 
‘I,’ He said, ‘have seen thee grieving, 
Lov’d thee as I passed thee by. 
Be not faithless, but Believing, 
Look and live and never die. 


XI. 
‘Take the bloody seal I give thee, 
Deep impressed upon thy soul ; 
God, thy God will now receive thee, 
Faith hath sav’d thee, thou art whole.’ 
Grace divine, &c. 


XII. 
All at once, my chains were broken, 
From my feet my fetters fell, 
And that word, in pity spoken, 
Snatched me from the gates of Hell. 
Grace divine, &c. 


XIII, 


Since that hour, in hope of glory, 
With ‘Thy foll’wers I am found, 
And relate the wond’rous story 
To Thy list'ning saints around. 
Sweet the sound of grace divine, 
Sweet the grace which makes me thine. 
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Although this has no date, it can only belong to the time imme- 
diately after the recovery in 1764. Cowper wrote two hymns then, 
while still in the asylum at St. Albans, which Southey very rightly 
treats as a part of his autobiography. These were afterwards added to 
the Olney collection ; but it is evident that the present hymn was quite 
unsuited’ for that purpose, and it is easy to understand why John 
Johnson would reject it, as he possibly did, from his edition of the 
poems, for he never willingly published any details of Cowper's 
madness. 


When Southey published his ‘ Life of Cowper’ in 1835 there was 
one fact which nobody knew, but most people suspected. Southey 
strenuously denies what is now known to be true, that Cowper at one 
time had been engaged to marry Mrs. Unwin. The biographers seem 
inclined to be shocked at the idea, and are fond of talking of her as his 
‘aged friend,’ and of assuming throughout that the relationship between 
them was entirely that of mother and son. But she was at most only 
seven years older than he, and Cowper in the year he went to live at 
Olney was thirty-six years old. 


The truth is, that there was in the situation that pleasant incon- 
sistency which has a knack of appearing in the lives of even the most 
consistent characters. Cowper called Mrs. Unwin his mother, it is true, 
but he was fond of fancy relationships. Lady Austen was his ‘sister,’ 
and Hayley his ‘brother. He had a warm clinging affection for them 
all, which seems to have been the keynote even of his more youthful 
love for Theodora Cowper. A fragment quoted by Josiah Bull from 
Newton’s unfinished and unpublished ‘Life of Cowper’ in 1868 says, 
that Mrs. Unwin and Cowper's ‘intimate and growing friendship led 
them in the course of four or five years to an engagement of marriage, 
which was well known to me and to most of their and my friends, and 
was to have taken place in a few months, but was prevented by the 
terrible malady which seized him about that time. This was the attack 
of insanity in January, 1773. 


It is Lady Austen whom we always think of as Cowper’s muse. 
Yet she was, after all, but one of his ‘wandering lights. ‘Sister Anna, 
no doubt, was a charming woman, and perhaps the songs she inspired 
are among the best of Cowper’s poems. But she was at Olney, with 
frequent absences, barely three years. Cowper needed a muse with her 
wings clipped—an eighteenth-century muse, who wore clogs to tramp 
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through the mire with her poet, and knitted his stockings as she sat by 
his table, while he wrote, or read, Baker’s ‘Chronicles’ to her after tea. 
But perhaps this friendly fireside love, knit by so many bonds of 
gratitude and self-sacrifice, might never have led to any thought of 
marriage between Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, if the ordinary common- 
place difficulty had not arisen, that they were shortly likely to be left 
alone. It seems generally forgotten that when first they migrated to 
Olney, after Mrs. Unwin was left a widow in 1767, she had a grown-up 
son and daughter. The son was soon afterwards ordained, but the 
daughter was not married until 1774. The four or five years mentioned 
by Newton date, no doubt, from Mr. Unwin’s death, so that Cowper’s 
engagement to his widow must have been formed either in 1771 or 1772. 
It seems very probable that Miss Unwin was then already engaged to 
be married, as for some years Mr. Powley had been constantly visiting 
and preaching at Olney. This is clear from Newton’s diary. What 
could be more natural than that the prospect of the daughter’s marriage 
and the fear of ‘talk’ when they should be left alone should make their 
own marriage appear the simplest solution of the difficulty? At present, 
however, nothing beyond the bare fact, as recorded by Newton, is 
known. They meant to marry, and the madness of 1773 for ever put 
a stop to the idea. It was impossible then to desert him, and so for 
thirty-one years he shared her home, and owed in a double sense his 
life to her; for it was Mrs. Unwin’s hand which actually cut the rope 
when, for the second or third time in his life, Cowper attempted suicide 
in 1787. The immortal ‘ Lines to Mary’ have for ever consecrated their 
friendship ; but besides these and the less familiar sonnet, there is not 
among Cowper’s published writings a single line addressed to her. This 
is not the less disappointing that it is perfectly natural. The two were 
scarcely ever apart for those thirty-one years. Cowper’s two short visits 
to Cambridge, and a few days spent by Mrs. Unwin at her son’s living 
in Essex, were the only breaks in a constant companionship. A few 
letters were certainly written to her, to which Cowper refers in a letter 
to William Unwin (in 1770), but Southey belicved that they had all been 
destroyed. The following has been, however, fortunately recovered :— 


My Dear Frienp,—The Blank which Mr. Newton left at the Bottom of his 
Letter came a Blank to me. And whyso? Do you imagine that a line from you, 
though it were but a line, would not be welcome to me, especially in my present 
distressful circumstances? ‘This is my fourth letter to you since I came hither, 
and I have received but one from you ; perhaps to-morrow’s Post will bring me 
another, at least I shall be much disappointed if it does not, and shall begin to 
suspect that I have done something wrong, though wherever I fail, I am very 
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sure I never énfentionally fail in any point where your Peace and Happiness are 
concerned ; my poor brother continues much as he was, only worse in this 
respect, that the longer the Imposthume remains unbroken, the greater danger 
there is of a confirmed Dropsy. Within these two days his hands have begun to 
swell, and having lately been obliged to keep his Bed, he is grown much 
weaker. If at any time, I find Liberty to speak to him, it is when 
his Sufferings are greatest, for when his Pains are abated, he is cheer- 
full in his spirits and exactly the man he always was. I have found at 
last, however, that he is not destitute of notions about the Truth. He told me 
yesterday that he had read Mr. Newton’s sermons, and that the Thought upon 
which they were built was not new, but borrowed from Witsius. He has read 
Witsius, and I suppose understands him as far as he is intelligible without 
spiritual Light, for he observed that those doctrines had been mixed and inter- 
woven with others till at last they had been quite lost. I told him they were the 
Truth, and that there was no other gospel, that we were not to look for novelty 
in such things, and that neither Witsius nor Mr. Newton were ye inventors of 
them, but they were evidently to be seen in St. Paul’s epistles. I found I had 
a fair opportunity to make a. confession of my Faith, which I did as well as 
I was able, illustrating it by my own Experience. At present, however, I see no 
effect of all that I have said. I have a trembling hope, however, that when the 
Lord has made it sufficiently evident that the excellency of the Power is his own, 
he will take the matter into his own Hand, and plead the Cause of gospel grace 
himself. He alone can do it effectually, and I desire that he may have all the 
glory. 

In the meanwhile I am toss’d upon the waves of Hope and Fear, I see my 
Brother asleep upon ye very Brink of Ruin, and the only Hand that can pluck 
him thence is not yet stretched out for his Deliverance. Every day brings him 
sensibly nearer to the great Decision, my thoughts are interested in his Condis 
tion all day long, and at night I pray for him in my Dreams. I go to sleep in 
a storm, imagining that I hear his Cries and wake in Terrour, lest he should be 
just departing. The Enemy, I doubt not, has a share in this, and (zwAzspers)} in 
the Ears of my Fancy in order to make my situation more distress(//). Some- 
times I see the Lord and can pour out my Heart before him. I (woke) 
yesterday morning with these words, which are plainly an Imitation of (George 
Hferbe)rt, some of whose poems I have been reading to my brother. 


But what my lovely one and meek 
‘Tho’ maim’d, who liv’st, with Bruises dying. 


I thought of them at Dinner and made a comfortable meal upon them, while 
the Lord was pleased to spread my Table in the wilderness. He knows I am 
maimed and bruised, but still he maintains my Life and frequently makes the 
Bones he has broken to rejoice. 


By a letter from Colonel Cowper, I understand that Worral values my Books 


1 The words and syllables in parenthesis are conjectural, the paper having been torn away 
with the seal. 


a 
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at no more than 20 10 o. Hill has by this time received the money, if you 
chuse it, I will order it down to you directly. 

Let nothing I have said distress you ; your peace is as dear to me as my own, 
and I cannot grieve you, without suffering myself. I will now take my Revenge, 
by leaving a Blank too, and then I shall be satisfied. 

Yours ever in the best Bonds, 


Wn. CowPeEr. 
Camb: Feb. 26, 1770. 


To Mrs. Unwin, Olney, Bucks. 


John Cowper died on March 2oth, and his brother was with him 
until his death, watching with anguish until his ‘assurance’ had become 
clear. All this Cowper tells with minuteness in the ‘ Adelphi, } and also 
to some extent in the letters written at the time. But in none of these 
is there any reference to his own dreams or to the fanciful words he 
hears on waking in the morning. This is perhaps the most significant 
point in the letter. 


Dreams were, as is not uncommon in such cases, a very marked 
feature in Cowper’s madness. Some specially terrible dream seems to 
have heralded each attack. But it was not only during his insanity that 
he was influenced by them. When in full possession of his senses he 
writes to Lady Hesketh a long dissertation on dreams, in which as is 
usual with him, he shows remarkable common sense with respect to 
other people’s dreams, but says of his own, that they are of such a 
texture as will not suffer him ‘to ascribe them to any cause but the 
operation of an exterior agency.’ He means a supernatural agency, yet 
adds with not uncommon inconsistency, that ‘ he believes himself to have 
a mind as free from superstition as any man living.’ ? 


If, as Sir Thomas Brown says: ‘Dreams intimately tell us of 
ourselves,’ a collection of Cowper’s might throw a great deal of light 
on the workings of that sorely-tried mind. In one vision, which he 
receives as a sentence of excommunication, the iron gates of West- 
minster Abbey close against him with a jar that made the Abbey ring ; 
in another, he knows that in a moment he is to be hurled down to hell, 
and wishes to take some memorial with him of all that he has loved on 
earth. The iron hasp of the garden gate presenting itself, he is on the 


1 « Adelphi.’ A sketch of the character and account of the last illness of the late Rev. John 
Cowper, who finished his course with Joy, March 20, 1770. Written by William Cowper, 
author of ‘The Task,’ &c. Faithfully transcribed from the original MS. by John Newton, 1802. 

2 January 18, 1787. 

VOL, VII. NO. 26. uy 
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point of taking it, but recollects that the fire in which he is to be 
tormented would fuse the metal, and so leaves it and awakes in horror. 
This was in 1793, when the last illness was coming on ; yet by day, he 
was still ‘ polishing’ his translation of Homer, and writing letters, 
sometimes cheerful enough, on every sort of subject to his friends. 
Sometimes, but not often, he has ‘dreams of Pindus, as when he sees 
Milton very ‘ gravely, but very neatly attired in the fashion of his day,’ 
who grasped his hand affectionately and said, ‘ Well, you for your part, 
will do well also.’ 


Cowper constantly records his dreams in his letters, but he seems 
also to have preserved them separately, for there are two among these 
papers, carefully dated, and apparently jotted down on first waking. 
That to Mrs. Unwin belongs to the time when an accident upon a 
slippery path in winter was keeping her a prisoner to the house and 
was beginning to make an invalid of her. 


Wednesday, March 23, 1791. 

I dreamed that I walked uphill in rather a deep ‘snow, and that coming at the 
top of the hill, to a long brick wall, which turned me to the right, while I passed 
under it, I thought on you and said: ‘Shall I ever neglect Her? Let me die 
first!’ Then lifting my eyes to heaven, and having much of the presence of 
God with me, I exclaimed: ‘ Think what I expected, and think how dreadfully 
disappointed I have been. Let it plead with Thee for pity, pardon, and peace, 
oh, my Father!’ This I uttered with such divine agitation as almost took my 
breath away. 


The other dream belongs, with another significant little paper, to the 
year 1784. 


I dreamt that being in a large company, where a future judgment and a state 
of Rest for the Righteous were doubted of and disputed by some, I quoted as a 
proof of their certainty that text—‘ God shall judge his people: God shall give 
his people the blessing of peace.’ My friend Carr observed with a dissatisfied 
face : ‘It was such a /i¢#/e word, that it seemed not worthy of notice; it was not 
sufficient to support so great a superstructure.’ ‘A fle word,’ I replied. ‘Oh 
that God would give me a /¢#/le word—for instance, only one of his names to 
trust in! <A Z/t/e word! Were he to give me but a wink with his eye, Is he 
nota God? Would he not be as much entitled to my confidence as if he were 
to swear till his whole creation shook ?—Feébruary 28, 1748. 


Cowper had a long dream memory. This Carr, of whom he dreams 
in 1784, he never saw after his last miserable year in London, Seven 
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years later than this again he is writing of him, that he trusts never to 
forget Carr’s kindness and indefatigable attentions to him at that time. 
A gratitude that lasts thirty years, without once coming into contact 
with its object, is long lived! 


The second paper belonging to this same year 1784 seems such a 
string of incoherencies as scarcely to bear quoting. Yet it helps to clear 
up a point of great importance. Southey tells us that ever after the 
attack of 1787 Cowper was subject to extraordinary illusions. He 
fancied he heard, on first waking in the morning, or during his restless 
nights, words which he accepted as revelations from the unseen world. 
Sometimes it is ‘the enemy which whispers in the ear of his fancy,’ and 
sometimes divine voices from heaven. Nothing could be undertaken 
until his oracles had spoken. The journey to Eartham, and the question 
whether he should edit Milton, hung in the balance, until he had received 
a favourable ‘notice. The voices were so real to him, that in his last 
years, when John Johnson contrived that actual human voices should 
speak words of consolation to him through a trap-door in his bedroom 
at Dunham, to counteract ‘his abominable whisperers,’ as Lady Hesketh 
called them, he was quite unaware of any difference, and accepted them 
as supernatural utterances, though he refused to be comforted by them. 
Southey gives a whole series of these ‘notices, as written down by 
Cowper ; they all belong to the years 1791-1793. The only peculiarity 
of the following is its date :— 


December 1st, ’84.— 

I want, I do indeed, 
I want much more than I have yet obtain’d. 
Tis given to watchfull hope. Stand still and wait. 
Small force is given, but it will much encrease. 
You will see Him soon. 
He came to him in the Extasy of pray’r 
And poured his Spirit in an angel, when 
He led him by the hand into a room, 
A sacred room, and made him sit and hear. 
How wonderfull the lot designed for him. 


February 8, 1785 —The eternal God is the Judge of it, and may He continue 
to be so ; for He is wiser than I. 
17.—A bold undertaking, but it shall succeed. 
20.—Sabbath day. A comfortable season is at hand. I will not rest, until 
Ihave done all that for thee, that I have spoken to thee of.—Amen. 
25.—Generation after generation shall call me blessed. From henceforth all 
T2 
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that you have heard of me from the beginning is forgiven thee.—God of my 
Father whom I forget not. 

27.—Be thou alone what all the world would be. 

March 10.—Thou shalt rid me and deliver from the hand of strange 
children, whose mouth muttereth perverse things and their right hand is a right 
hand of Iniquity. 


These ‘experiences,’ as he calls them, became in 1791 of so terrible 
a nature that, in despair, he had recourse to some one whom he thought 
more favoured of Heaven than himself. Teedon, the Olney school- 
master, whose simple self-conceit Cowper had found in earlier days 
irresistibly amusing, became now his oracle, and sent him daily records 
of his ‘experiences’ in answer to prayer. Cowper replied with his 
own; the correspondence between them dates from September 21st, 
1791, and seems to have lasted about three years. It was a prelude 
to the abysmal despondency of Cowper’s last years, and seems only to 
have been given up, because despair was gaining ground upon him, and 
there was nothing any longer which could give him even a ray of hope. 
According to the date (1792) ascribed by John Johnson to the following 
letter, it fits exactly into an interval in the series of letters to Teedon, 
given by Southey—while it describes, perhaps, more vividly than any, 
Cowper’s state of mind at that time :— 


Dear S1r,—To avoid constant repetition of the same complaints, which is 
tiresome even to myself, I shall give you my intelligence, I believe, for the 
future in the form of a journal. On the night of Tuesday the 13th, I enter’d on 
the practice recommended by you, and used the Evening collect paraphrasing it 
a little, and instead of eri/s and dangers, which are the same thing, praying to 
be delivered from all perils and ¢errours. That night my sleep was frequently 
broken but not much disturbed. In the morning, I used the proper Collect, 
omitting to the best of my remembrance, the word safely, because it seems to 
me, that whosoever has lost all his evidences and all his hopes, cannot justly be 
said to have been brought safely on. Wednesday was a day of no particular 
mark, I was only stupid and melancholy as I always am. Wednesday night was 
much like the night preceding and Thursday much such another day as 
Wednesday. 

Friday, Nov. 16.—-1 have had a terrible night—such a one as I believe I 
may say God knows no man ever had. Dream’d that in a state of the most 
insupportable misery I looked through the window of a strange room being all 
alone, and saw preparations making for my execution. That it was but about 
4 days distant and that then I was destined to suffer everlasting martyrdom in 
the fire, my body being prepared for the purpose and my dissolution made a 
thing impossible. Rose overwhelm’d with infinite despair, and came down into 
the study, execrating the day when I was born with inexpressible bitterness. 
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And while I write this, I repeat those execrations, in my very soul persuaded 
that I shall perish miserably and as no man ever did. Every thing is, and for 
20 years has been, lawful to the enemy against me. 

Such was Friday morning, and the rest of the day, especially the evening, 
unfit for description. 

Saturday 17.—Had much less sleep than usual, but the sleep I had was 
quiet. Terrour turns to wrath, wrath prompts unadvised speech, unadvised 
speech brings guilt, and guilt terror again. In this circle I have moved and all 
my waking hours in the night and my rising in the morning have been miserable 
accordingly. It is now past ten in the forenoon, and I seem settling into a 
calm habitual melancholy, which is the happiest frame of mind I ever know. 


It seems certain that no one but Mrs. Unwin knew of this corre- 
spondence at the time. Cowper never refers to it in any of his other 
letters, though he mentions his ‘nightly visitors’ to Hayley, and, 
writing to Newton a few weeks after the date of the above letter, tells 
him how he hears ‘much from the enemy and therefore suffers in- 


expressible things.’ 


Southey assumes that this habit of hearing ‘ voices’ remained with 
him during his sane intervals, only after the attack of 1787; and that 
Mrs. Unwin did not encourage him in the belief in them, or in 
Teedon’s oracular utterances, until she herself was seriously failing in 
mind. 


This is a point in Cowper’s case upon which none of his other 
biographers have been very definite. Hayley does not refer to it, and 
John Johnson, as we have seen, passes over all details of Cowper’s 
disease. But Southey’s assumption may be disproved from Cowper’s 
own memoir, one passage from which, combined with the evidence 
of these MSS. is deqgsive as to the early origin and permanence of 
the habit. Cowper is describing his first solitary weeks at Huntingdon, 
and how the idea had suddenly struck him that the Unwins might 
possibly be induced to admit him into their family as a lodger. 


About the third evening after I had determined on this measure, I at length 
made shift to fasten my thoughts upon a theme, which had no manner of con- 
nexion with it. While I was pursuing my meditations, Mr. Unwin and family 
quite out of sight, my attention was suddenly called home again by the words 
which had been continually playing in my mind, and were at length repeated 
with such importunity, that I could not help regarding them—‘ The Lord God 
of truth will do this.’ I was effectually convinced that they were not of my own 
production, and accordingly I received from them some assurance of success ; 


1 Southey’s ‘ Works of Cowper,’ vol iii., pp. 52, 132. 
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but my unbelief and fearfulness robbed me of the comfort they were intended 
to convey ; though I have since had many a blessed experience of the same kind 
for which I ean never be sufficiently thankful. I immediately began to negociate 
the affair, which in a few days was entirely concluded. 


In this strongly emotional religion, we have the germ of his habit 
of treating the visionary voices as a definite revelation of the Divine 
Will. The same kind of incident is related in the letter to Mrs. Unwin 
five years later, while the paper of ‘ Notices,’ dated 1784, shows that 
he had already begun the habit of writing them down, in the form 
of a rough diary. Later, the mystic words came no longer as the 
result of a definite train of thought, but often detached from all previous 
connection of thought, flashing instantaneously into his mind, when 
he first awoke. 


Habitually then, and for a much longer period than Southey 
supposed, Cowper was treating these voices as an ordinary religious 
experience, such as a devout Christian might expect to enjoy. And 
it seems, unfortunately, evident that Mrs. Unwin, at least, sympathized 
with this view, or he would scarcely have written to her as he did 
either in the letter, or in the memoir, which was really intended only 
for her and the iittle clique at Oiney. The whole question of the effect, 
which Cowper’s religious views had upon his sanity, is an old quarrel ; 
but it would not be easy to overrate the influence of such a habit as 
this. The truth is, that both Newton and Mrs. Unwin had at first been 
convinced that Cowper’s case had something miraculous in it, and 
was only to be cured by miraculous means; the voices of hope and 
comfort which Cowper at first heard, would seem only a part of the 
hoped-for cure. Unfortunately, Cowper was logical enough to believe 
with equal faith in the voices which pronounced his eternal damnation. 


It may be said that this, as well as his habit of attaching so much 
importance to his dreams, was really a part of the disease, which clung 
to him even when on all other points his brain was not only perfectly 
sane but intellectually active. But it is clear, if anything is clear in the 
mystery of madness, that to encourage such a habit in a mind pre- 
disposed to insanity was to make its return a matter of certainty. 


We have from these letters no fresh light upon the more cheerful 
side of Cowper’s life ; but those happier years when he wrote most 


verse are also rich in letters; and as soon as his correspondence with 
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Unwin, and later with Lady Hesketh, began regularly, we have that 
charming chit-chat about every-day matters, which has made his later 
Olney years and the whole of his life at Weston, a living and vivid 
picture. 


After Mrs. Unwin’s failure, however, the gloom gradually deepened, 
and indeed never again left him. For the last few years, he believed, as 
is well known, that he should not die in his bed, but should be suddenly 
snatched away to a place of torment. There is a reference to this in the 
last of our letters which belong to the year 1798. In that year, though 
still busied on the revisal of his translation of Homer, the gloomy silence 
in which he almost incessantly sat, was scarcely broken even by the 
sight of his old friend Sir John Throckmorton, or by the repetition of a 
visit which had pleased him much, eight years before, from Lady 
Spencer. 


Johnson marks this letter as written from Dereham, whither he had 
been moved, in the vain hope of restoring him to some measure of 
health and peace by change of scene. 


Dear Cousin,—How I can think as I do, and write as I am required to do, 
I know not; my thoughts indeed are such that their sad complexion out of 
the question, they deserve to be called by some other name, if language would 
furnish me with some other for them. My mind-has-long ceased_to be -subiect 
to-my will, and I-despair that it wil-ever-ebeyit-more.' I am however to inform 
you that Lady S.? was here the day before yesterday ; that she viewed accurately 
the apartments and their furniture ; expressed herself much pleased with them, 
and spoke before she went, of visiting them hereafter. 

I wrote a few days since to M. P.,’ to tell her that as she had left me 
suddenly and alarm’d me much by doing so, she would equally relieve me would 
she as suddenly return. In her answer she promised in a few weeks to visit 
Dereham again. To despair of seeing you more is no novelty with me, as you 
are sufficiently aware. When I left you at We .. . Iwas sure that I never 
should. Iam now equally sure of it; but though I do not expect to be an 
inhabitant of this place a week longer, must not conclude without telling you 
that were an interview possible, I should see nobody with equal satisfaction. 

I was made to believe when I was at We . . . n, that this dreadful season, 
decisive of my fate for ever, was even then come, and it was a persuasion that 


1 The erasures are his own. 

2 Lady Spencer, who had visited him once before at Weston, and to whom he had dedicated 
his ‘ Odyssey.’ 

3 Miss Margaret Perowne, who helped to nurse him in his last illness. Her memorial tablet 
hangs beside Cowper and Mrs, Unwin's in East Dereham church. 
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ensured the arrival of it. For the greater part of the time that I have been 
in this country has been spent in the same hopeless manner, every day, and 
often every hour, being made to seem the last.—26¢4 July, 1798. 


It was at Dereham two years later that he died, and where, at last, 
the watchers by his bedside saw a look of ‘peace and holy surprise’ 
upon his dead face. 


II 


/ 

There is a reference in one of Cowper’s letters to some early poems 
of his which were printed in the Annual Register. The letter has no 
date and only vaguely indicates theirs. Hayley searched for them in 
vain ; for they were either anonymous, or signed only with C. Not only 
have these been apparently hopelessly lost, but sundry ‘halfpenny 
ballads’ on political subjects, to the composition of which Cowper seems 
to have been addicted in early youth, as well*as a translation of the 
‘ Henriade, and a rhymed correspondence with his brother are among the 
dead things of literature. Perhaps their loss is not altogether to be de- 
plored, but the correspondence at any rate would be a great addition to 
our knowledge of Cowper’s mental history in early manhood, about which 
very little is accurately known. Though he came before the world as a 
poet so late in life, he had been a‘ dabbler in rhyme’ since his youth, 
and was in the habit not only of contributing short poems, to the 
World, the Times, the Gentleman's Magazine, and the Annual Register, 
but of somewhat recklessly scattering verses in his correspondence with 
his friends. 


It is possible that two of the small poems of the Ash collection are 
the original copy of some of these lost poems. If so, their publication 
here may lead to their disinterment in some of the contemporary 
magazines ; but at present they have not been traced. 


Three belong to the year 1779; three years before the publication of 
Cowper’s first volume. Their date is evident from the subject ; for who 
could write a political ballad but at red-heat ? By the time Cowper was 
selecting poems for his first volume, events had developed in such a way 
as to make both outbursts of indignation somewhat superfluous ; and 
this may explain their non-publication. 


—_— EE 
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ON THE TRIAL OF ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 


KEPPEL returning from afar 
With laurels on his Brow, 

Comes home to wage a sharper war 
And with a fiercer foe. 


The blow was raised with cruel aim, 
And meant to pierce his Heart, 
But lighting on his well-earned fame 

Struck an immortal Part. 


Slander and Envy strive to tear 
His wreath so justly one, 


But Truth, who made his Cause her Care, 
Has bound it faster on. 


The Charge that was design’d to sound 
The signal of Disgrace, 

Has only called a Navy round 
To praise him to his Face. 


This was ‘little Keppel, whom Edmund Burke calls one of the 
greatest and best men of his age. The story of his trial is mixed up in 
a confused tangle of political intrigues. Keppel, though a Whig, was 
appointed by Lord Sandwich under North’s ministry to the command 
of the fleet against the French, then the allies of America in her war of 
Independence. A battle was fought off Brest, in which the English 
fleet was only partially successful, and was considered not to have made 
the most of its opportunities. The newspapers vehemently attacked 
Sir Hugh Palliser, the second in command, and a Lord of the Admiralty, 
as having been to blame for this. Palliser appealed for a public defence 
of his conduct from Keppel, who refused it, because he ‘disdained to 
notice newspaper attacks.’ Palliser then contrived, through his influence 
with the ministry, to procure a court-martial upon his commanding 


officer, whom he had, till then, publicly and privately praised for his 
conduct on that very day. 


Keppel made a most moving defence, and was supported by a strong 
outbreak of feeling in the country and in the navy, and by the presence 
and sympathy of such men as Burke, Fox, Sheridan and the Marquis of 
Rockingham. There was a strong feeling that this disgrace had been 
put upon him for party purposes. In the end he was triumphantly 
acquitted, and for his own defence brought forward a counter-accusation 
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against Palliser of disobedience to orders. Horace Walpole gives his 


little bitter comments on Palliser’s court-martial, which took place a few 
months later. 


April 24, 1779.—Palliser’s trial has ended shamefully. He is acquitted zth 
honour of not having obeyed his admiral’s signals, which is termed ‘ blameable’ ; 
for not having given the reason why he did not; and that reason was the rotten- 
ness of his mast, with which he returned to Portsmouth, without its being 
repaired yet. 


Palliser, however, was ruined for the time, and had to resign emolu- 
ments to the amount of £4,000 a year. At the time of Keppel’s trial, 


too, he had a bad time of it. This is Walpole’s account of the night of 
the 11th February, 1779 :— 


Midnight, Arlington Street—Iam this moment come in and may as well 
write to you as go to bed, for it is impossible to sleep from the noise of squibs 
and crackers. The sentence (Keppel’s) arrived at half an hour after nine, and 
in two hours the whole town was illuminated. ... . The sentence is as honour- 
able as possible and terms the accusation as unfounded and malicious in every 
article. Palliser escaped from Portsmouth this morning at 5 o’clock, and arrived , 
in a hired post chaise at the Admiralty ; but was known as he entered and was 
pulled by the populace by the coat, but got in safe. 

Friday Morning the 12th.—My servants . . . tell me that about 3 o’clock 
the mob forced their way into Palliser’s house, in spite of the guard and 
demolished everything in it... . Mr. Beauclerk has just called and has told 
me a shocking history. Sir Hugh Palliser has a sister at York whom he sup- 
ported. As if the poor woman was not wretched enough with his disgrace and 
ruin, or was accessory to his guilt, the mob there has demolished her house and 
she is gone mad. 


This was enough for Cowper. Personal sympathy soon disarmed 
the vehement satire with which he is ready enough to assail any public 
man whom he considers to have cast a slur on the honour of England. 
Accordingly he writes :— 


AN ADDRESS TO THE MOB ON OCCASION OF THE LATE RIOT 
AT THE HOUSE OF SIR HUGH PALLISER. 


And is it thus, ye Base and Blind, 
And fickle as the shifting wind, 

Ye treat a warrior staunch and true, 
Grown old in combating for you? 
Can one false step and made in haste 
Thus cancel every service past? 
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And have ye all at once forgot 

(As whose deservings have ye not?) 

That Palliser, like Keppel brave, 

Has baffled France on yonder wave ; 

And when his country asked the stake 
Has pledged his life for England’s sake! 
Though now he sink, oppressed with shame, 
Forgetfull of his former Fame, 

Yet Keppel with deserv’d applause 
Proclaims him bold in Britain’s Cause, 
And to his well-known courage pays 

The tribute of heroic praise— 

Go learn of him, whom ye adore, 

Whose name now sets you in a Roar, 
Whom ye were more than half prepar’d 
To pay with just the same Reward, 

To render praise where praise is due, 

To keep his former deeds in view 

Who fought and would have died for you. 


Upon the same paper is the well-known ‘Bee and the Pineapple,’ 
called here ‘ Another on the same,’ the title of which is to be explained 
by the fact that another and entirely fresh version of the same subject is 
also among these MSS. The published verses were first sent in a 
letter to Hill, dated October, 1779; so that these new lines must be a 
little earlier. Cowper's thoughts, no doubt, ran a good deal upon his 
pineapples this year, for he had received his first present of them from 
Lord Dartmouth’s steward in the previous December, and was cherishing 
them with his usual gardening fervour. 


THE BEE AND THE PINEAPPLE. 


A bee, allured by the perfume 

Of a rich Pineapple in Bloom, 

Found it within a Frame enclosed, 
And lick’d the glass y‘ interposed. 
Blossoms of Apricot and Peach, 

The Flowers that Blow’d within his Reach, 
Were arrant drugs compar’d with that 
He strove so vainly to get at. 

No Rose could yield so rare a treat, 
Nor Jessamine were half so sweet. 

The gard’ner saw this much-ado 

(The gard’ner was the master too), 
And thus he said: ‘Poor Restless Bee ! 
I learn Philosophy from Thee. 


 —————<—xXaX-_—oo 
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I learn how just it is and wise, 

To use what Providence supplies, 

To leave Fine titles, Lordships, Graces, 
Rich pensions, Dignities, and Places— 
Those gifts of a superior kind— 

To those for whom they were designed. 

I learn that comfort dwells alone 

In that which Heaven has made our own, 
That fools incur no greater pain 

Than pleasure coveted in vain,’ 


The following fragment, written upon a bill of James Nickolls, Lace 
Manufacturer at Oulney, near Newport Pagnell, Bucks, may possibly 
have been excised from the ‘Progress of Error, or from ‘ Expostu- 
lation,’ as the satire against Roman Catholics was, and for something of 
the same reason. It is an odd commentary on some latter-day disputes 
Here is an Evangelical of the Evangelicals mourning over the disuse in 
daily life of cassock and girdle, and treating it as one more melancholy 
proof of the deterioration of the order. 


Methinks I see thee decently arrayed 

In long-flow’d nightgown of stuff damask made, 
Thy cassock underneath it closely braced 

With surcingle about thy mod’rate waist. 

Thy morning wig,' grown tawny to the view, 
Though once a grizzle, and thy square-toed shoe. 
The day was when the sacerdotal race. 
Esteem’d their proper habit no disgrace, 

Or rather when the garb their order wears 

Was not disgraced as now by being theirs. 


On the same paper as this fragment is ‘The Flatting Mill,’ the date 
of which was December 1781. 


I have not been able to discover to what incident the following lines 
to Sir John Fenn refer. A note attached to them by John Johnson 
says that a fair copy of them had been sent him by the author in a 
letter, dated the 20th of May, 1792; and forwarded by him to their des- 
tination at East Dereham. 


' So late as the latter half of the eighteenth century bishops still went about in wigs, purple 
coats, short cassocks, and stockings ; while the inferior clergy wore their cassocks in the streets, 
and kept their wigs, long after the rest of the world had given them up. The country clergy 


were the first to discard the dress, (Lecky.) 
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To Sir Joun Fenn.! 


Two omens seem propitious to my fame, 

Your spouse embalms my verse and you my name. 
A name which, all self-flatt’ry far apart, 

Belongs to one who ven’rates in his heart 

The wise and good, and therefore of the few 
Known by those titles, Sir, both yours and you. 


Cowper is neither unread nor forgotten in these days, as may be 
proved from the many notices of him which have lately appeared. In 
one respect he has almost a unique place. His tragic story and the ex- 
traordinary charm of his letters have won him a kind of personal friend- 
ship from many, who have perhaps but an indifferent knowledge of his 
poems. There is scarcely a poet in the whole of English literature 
whose daily life and personal characteristics we know so well. His 
fame rests upon two bases, and it is not easy to decide which is the more 
deeply rooted. As a poet, his true place as the pioneer of a new phase of 
literature is perhaps not yet accurately determined. As a letter-writer, 
he is admittedly in the first rank, and it is the charm of his personality, 
which his letters have made so familiar to us, which will give some of 
their interest to the foregoing poems—they are, no doubt, not on a level 
with his best lyrical pieces. But I believe no one with that personal 
feeling for Cowper, which is almost always co-existent with any know- 
ledge of him, will be inclined to condemn either letters or poems to 
forgetfulness. 

ADELAIDE COLLYER. 


1 The first editor of the ‘ Paston Letters.’ 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 
CHAPTER VIII 


HE injured-looking widow who presides over 
the ladies’ cloak-room had just retired, after 
informing Miss Croekenden that her servant 
was waiting for her. She belonged to that 
congenitally feeble order of persons who are 
perpetually guilty of small awkwardnesses ; 
consequently the handle slipped through her 
fingers as she went, causing the door to 
slam loudly behind her. The sound echoed 
round the great room, and up to the domed 
roof. And as the clamour died away, Mary 

: standing before the easel sorting the anato- 
mea plates the had been consulting and returning them to their 
red-covered portfolio, suddenly became aware of James Colthurst’s 
presence and of his rapid, whispering, hesitating accents as he 
addressed her. 





‘Are you g-going ? M-must you go, Miss Crookenden? It is quite 
early yet.’ 


Mary set a high value on Mr. Colthurst’s instruction; but just now 
she was tired. The atmosphere of the studios on this enervating spring 
day did not tend to the generation of an ardent thirst for labour. She 
was sorry to waste the chance of receiving an extra lesson. But she 
really wished to depart. Moreover she had promised to drop in to tea 





bars 

















‘She went back to the easel, and recommenced the process of packing up 
her drawing things.’ 
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with Miss Aldham on her way home. Lady Alicia Winterbotham and 
Violet were to-be there. And at this period Mary took a lively interest 
in Miss Winterbotham. She tried hard to like that very pretty and alert 
little lady very much indeed. ‘Of course it will end in her marrying 
Lance,’ she told herself. ‘And I must be great friends with the dear 
boy’s wife. Yet Mary had to admit the friendship did not spring up as 
rapidly and strongly as she could have desired. It was a plant, appar- 
ently, demanding a vast amount of cultivation. She really was very 
conscientious. She raked, and hoed, and watered, and. trained, and 
shone as sunnily in little compliments and attentions as she knew 
how upon the plant, with the result that Miss Winterbotham repeatedly 
declared her to be ‘quite too dear and delightful for words.’ Still 
something was lacking, which should lie at the heart of friendship. 
Mary knew that. She hoped the fault was in herself. She wished 
—for subtle reasons, not wholly undiscoverable, I trust, to an acute 
reader—to entertain the highest possible opinion of Miss Winterbotham. 
She was most unwilling to recognize the minutest rift within the lute 
of the young girl’s charms. And it was with the hope of convincing 
herself that Miss Winterbotham was really and after all riftless, com- 
pletely sound, she was hurrying to Miss Aldham’s small tea-party now. 
Her mind at this moment ran far more upon her cousin’s possible bride 
than upon Mr. Colthurst and her own anatomical studies. And so her 
smile as she turned to answer Colthurst was slightly perfunctory, im- 
personal, a mere veiling of the wish to be left to her own devices. 


‘It is very good of you to come in to see my drawing,’ she said. 
‘But really, I’m afraid, it is hardly worth showing you. I have been 
disgracefully lazy this afternoon. I am afraid I have done next to 
nothing. I should much prefer your seeing it a day or two hence, 
when there is more to criticize.’ 


It is not easy to step gracefully from the banks of the river of 
death, to the neatly paved highway of ordinary light social intercourse. 
Colthurst’s retina still retained a pretty vigorous impression of the rush 
and swirl of those dark waters. He could not succeed in making the 
transit with easy indifference. He demanded sympathy, comfort. 
None were to be got thus. To get them—so it seemed to him, at 
least—he must compel this fair woman to leave the said neatly paved 
highway upon which she evidently proposed to meet, and to pass him 
with no more than a civil bow, compel her to stand by his side on the 
banks of that awful, all-engulfing stream. 
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‘I d-did not come to see your d-drawing, Miss Crookenden,’ he 
said. ‘I came t-to see you.’ 


Thanks to his excessive stammering Mary did not gather the full 
significance of this announcement. But her attention was arrested by 
it. Her smile faded, giving place to a certain wondering, and startled 
distress. To mental suffering—specially when inflicted by herself— 
our young lady has on one or two occasions, I fear, shown herself 
somewhat callous. Physical suffering, however, affected her very 
differently. Its appeal was immediate, her response equally immediate. 
Miss Crookenden, beneath her little airs and graces, her touch of coldness 
of languor, her very real and not unadmirable pride, had retained much 
of the capacity of passionate pity which had made her, ten years ago, 
fling herself face downward among the heather in Slerracombe Deer 
Park, and cry her heart out over the death-squeak of a rabbit. And 
Colthurst, just now, bore undeniable marks of suffering upon him. 
His face was almost livid. It had a kind of ravaged look on it; it 
was seamed with hard lines. His narrow, unshadowed eyes were at 
once dull and wild. His habitual restlessness was accentuated. He 
could not keep still ; he moved to and fro, with the disquiet of ex- 
haustion, like one tossing in fever. His usually upright and active, 
though heavy figure, was all slouched together. Miss Crookenden was 
only accustomed to behold her fellow-creatures in the well-groomed, 
full-fed, excellently finished condition common to civilized society; 
Colthurst’s disordered appearance struck her therefore all the more 
forcibly. She had never seen any one look like this before. 


‘What has happened?’ she asked. ‘You are ill—you are in 
pain.’ 


Colthurst tried to answer that nothing had happened, nothing was 
the matter. But his stammer got altogether the better of him. At no 
time was it a noisy stammer. It was not noisy now, but it was per- 
sistent, absolute. Fight against it as he might, wrench at his shirt 
collar, put forth all the energy left in him to overcome it, he could not 
articulate an intelligible word. 


Then, indeed, it did seem to him he had reached the nadir; that he 
was drinking the very dregs of the day’s cup of humiliation. For this 
revolt on the part of his body, this refusal of obedience, this breaking of 


the natural connection between the material and mental parts of him- 
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in his present overwrought, highly nervous condition was frightful. The 
city was divided against itself. His foes, in the most literal and practical 
sense of the phrase, were of his own household. 


He flung himself down on the wooden bench running round outside 
the rail that pens off the space allotted to the model’s platform. Spread 
out his hands with a gesture of despairing self-disgust, and looked up 
dumbly at Mary Crookenden. 


And shall we think the less well of Miss Crookenden because in 
response to that look and gesture the snow melted somewhat? Because 
she ceased to consider the minor proprieties very carefully? Because 
she listened to the voice of her womanhood, rather than to the voice of 
conventional discretion? Because, in short, she behaved as a pure- 
minded person and not as a prude? 


‘Ah!’ she said, gently, quickly, ‘ pray don’t be so distressed. Wait 
a little; rest. Don’t try to speak yet.’ She was strangely moved, willing 
to make concessions.—‘ Never mind my engagement. I can wait if you 
wish me to wait. And you do wish it, I think,’ she said, 


For all answer Colthurst held out his hand, still looking up. He was 
not dangerous, dominating, possessive, intrusive, just then. Genii, bear and 
cat alike were banished. The demonic element was in abeyance. Only 
the human creature was left—the human creature hunted, exhausted, 
utterly weary from the tearing of devils it had, after all, striven not 
ungallantly to cast out—asking for a trifle of kindness, of sympathy, for 
the simple yet profound consolation which a friendly human touch alone 
can give. 


For a just perceptible space Mary Crookenden hesitated. Then 
calmly, with a lift of her head, and a fine seriousness tempering the 
yielding gentleness of the action, she placed her hand in his. The 
sister of charity thinks it no shame to let the sick, pain-racked head rest 
if needs be upon her bosom. Mary, recognizing the supreme claim of 
suffering, thought no shame either, as Colthurst’s quick, deft fingers 
closed quietly, steadily, without emphasis or accentuation of pressure, 
upon hers. And so they waited, she standing, he sitting, looking gravely 
at one another, hand in hand. 


The great red-walled room was still—the only witnesses of this scene, 
an anatomical figure exalted on its pedestal, a skeleton hanging meekly 
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hideous from its little wooden gallows not being companions of the 


talkative sort. While the atmosphere of it was rich with a warm 
diffused brightness, reflected down through the skylights from the 
surface of those masses of sun-gilded cloud still moving in slow pro- 
cession across the pale clearness of the spring sky. The roar of the 
streets was hushed here to little more than a drowsy hum of bees. 
Colthurst had prayed for repose. It was granted him—good measure 
pressed down and running over, for the next few minutes at least.— 
Minutes which seemed to him an eternity in the depth of their healing 
peace. Minutes without past or future ; plucked out of the heart of 
turmoil ; sanctified, set apart. Minutes during which the great mill- 
stones ceased grinding, or seemed to cease—alas! perhaps it was mostly 
seeming,—during which Time’s hurrying feet were stayed; and the 
shadow standing at high noon on the face of the dial, paused, crept no 
further towards sun-setting and the night. Minutes during which the 
tormenting, tragic riddle of sex seemed solved ; the baser part obliterated 
from it ; appetite vanquished in the apprehension of a relation sweeter 
far than any earthly marriage—the maid retaining the completeness of 
her innocence, the man blessed, unvexed by the ache that comes alike 
of desire and of satiety. For the first time in his urgent, restless life 
Colthurst knew what it is to be content. 


With Mary Crookenden, of necessity, the experience was different. 
She had given Colthurst her hand in purest pity, in the unreasoning 
instinct to soothe him—somehow, anyhow, as one soothes a suffering 
child or dumb beast, careless of the means so long as the end is gained. 
But as the minutes drew on in that strange, all-pervading quiet, the 
character of her sentiment changed. The snow melted, the stream ran 
faster, the channel widened, deepened, the current gained in volume and 
in force. That same rage of living, stilled for the time being in Colt- 
hurst, began to stir in Mary Crookenden ;—passed into her, perhaps,—my 
sense of probability is not greatly staggered by the supposition, through 
the steady clasp of his hand—but stirred in her purer, more lawful, by 
as much as her mind was more unstained than his. Hints, vague as yet, 
and misty, half-seen shapes of what life, love, and the inexhaustibly 
various spectacle of this majestic world—of what these may be to the 
elect, to those who have faith and courage enough to sing the ‘Song of 
the Open Road,’ began to dawn on her. Heretofore she had lived on, 
looked at, the surface chiefly. She had even affected a cynicism now 
and again—the cynicism of ignorance, of limitation of experience. Now 
she began, feebly as yet, doubtingly, wonderingly, to apprehend the soul 
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which lies, in all things, beyond the mere outward sense and seeming 
of them. She was awed and amazed. Her eyes lost their simplicity of 
pity, grew troubled, ceased to give. Began to question, to ask, and out 
of the treasure-house of her own awakening nature, to receive. For the 
man these few minutes held a baptism of water to the washing away of 
sin. For the woman they held a baptism of fire to the quickening of 


the spirit. 


But because that same ‘Song of the Open Road’ cannot be sung 
without strain of brain and imagination, of moral and spiritual fibre, the 
novice masters but a line of it, hardly that often, at a time. The 
harmonies of it are too full and rich, the rhythm at once too subtle and 
too vast—flowing, like the flowing tide when the wind sweeps in behind 
it from the ocean, and the great, grey-green rollers swing up and break, 
and break again, along the shouting beach. To Mary Crookenden the 
stress of stillness, and of the strong working of apprehension, became 
painful in its intensity. Mutely, almost timidly, as one who asks a 
favour rather than exercises a right, she made a motion to withdraw her 
hand. Colthurst let it go without any demonstration of farewell. The 
episode had been perfect. His taste revolted against marring that 
perfection by the introduction of any common-place, of sullying it by 
the most distant hint of flirtation or intrigue. 


So he sat still, watching the girl as she went back to the easel, and 
recommenced the process of packing up her drawing things. The best 
was over. High noon was passed ; the shadow broadened, and crept on 
again over the face of the dial, but the sun was some way from setting 
yet. For it was infinitely pleasant to sit thus and watch her, without 
apology in that pause of permitted silence. There are exquisitely con- 
stituted persons, whose smallest and most familiar action is marked by a 
certain distinction. Mary Crookenden was among the number of these. 
Her movements were an admirable combination of decision and measured 
grace. Colthurst watched them with pleasure, but with a growing sense 
of regret. Soon she would have finished. Then she would speak or he 
must ; and he feared any speech would of necessity go to break the 
charm, and reintroduce the conventional, social element. He counted 
the sticks of charcoal as Mary packed them away in her pencil case, 
wishing their number were larger and that thus the process might be 


lengthened out. 


It so happened that the last stick but one snapped. The longer 
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half of it fell on to the floor and rolled across almost to his feet. He 
stooped, picked it up, rose and went over to the easel. The girl’s eyes 
were still grave, still troubled, and her face was slightly flushed ; but she 
looked full at Colthurst, without a trace of self-consciousness as she took 
it from him. 


‘You are better ?’ she said. 


‘Thanks to you—yes.’ 


The charm was not broken after all. Colthurst gathered himself 
together. His old energy was reviving. There was much he longed 
to say to Miss Crookenden—now while the charm was still upon them 
both. He spoke low, in rapidly uttered sentences, hesitating distressingly 
at first, almost giving way again, yet he spoke. 


‘It is u-useless to try to thank you,’ he said. ‘You have done more 
for me than you know—than I have any w-wish you should know.’ 


Mary was silent, but attentive, still unself-conscious. 


‘I have b-been in hell this afternoon,’ Colthurst stammered. ‘ Not 
the theologians’ hell, in which an utterly just and merciful Deity is re- 
ported to plague poor wretches everlastingly for slight errors of doctrine ; 
b-but in one of the ordinary, every-day hells above ground, which we 
human beings display such elaborate ingenuity in preparing for ourselves 
and each other.’ ; 


Colthurst’s words and his manner were curiously at variance. The 
former were harsh enough and to spare; the latter was quiet, gentle 
even. He smiled a little at Miss Crookenden as he spoke. 


‘Ah! depend upon it, that hell-making business is one we can quite 
be trusted to manage for ourselves,’ he said. ‘We need no supernatural 
intervention to perfect our work. Dante, with his stage machinery of 
ice, and fire, and pitchforks is out of it. All the required effects can be 
p-produced at a far cheaper rate than that.’ 


He waited a moment, trying to keep himself in hand, trying to pre- 
vent breaking the charm, by any exaggeration of bitterness. Yet 
remembering Jenny, remembering the asphalt and the sparrows it was 
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difficult. Bitterness surged up in him, all the fiercer, more acrid by 
contrast with his late realization of content and peace. 


‘B-but I have no wish to treat you to an essay on the /uferno, he 
said, presently. ‘That would be a dreary sort of return to make you. 
I only want to express some of the gratitude I bear you. I thank you 
for leading me out of the /nxferno—bringing me from the stifling 
darkness of the pit into the fresh air and light again.’ 


Mary made a gesture of repudiation. 


‘I know you don’t understand—that makes no difference,’ Colthurst 
went on. ‘I had ten times rather you did not understand. B-but the 
fact remains. I was desperate and you have reconciled me—mad, and 
you have made me sane again. You have worked a miracle of healing. 
I was consumed by self-contempt ; you have been very gracious, very 
patient with me, and so in my own eyes I am no longer quite con- 
temptible. Most people are chary of giving up life, have rather a 
superstitious reverence for their own existence. I don’t share that 
superstition. To live, sometimes, is merely to perpetuate one’s own dis- 
grace. —Again almost uncontrollable bitterness welled up in him. He had 
an access of stammering painful to witness—‘I felt that was p-pretty 
clearly the case with me just now. I am still a little doubtful whether 
my life is worth saving; but such as it is you have saved it. You have 
d-done more. Your purity has cleansed it, your pity, your kindness, 
for a while at all events, have wiped out my sense of disgrace.—You 
don’t understand. As I tell you, that is of no consequence. There is 
a good deal a woman such as you had better never understand about a 
man like me.—I seem to be talking wildly. In saying all you have 
done for me I seem to be claiming too much.’ 


Every human being who is more than a mere bundle of clothes labelled 
witha name, has his hours of effulgence, I suppose. Hours when the best 
possible of his moral and spiritual capacity makes itself felt. When the 
veil of flesh grows thin, and the unlovely accretions formed by habit, 
greed, sin, the false philosophies and false modesties which this foolish 
world has taught him, fall away from him, and the divine image in 
which at the beginning he was made, the divine type, to which in the 
end—as we believe—he will of necessity conform, stands plainly 
revealed, giving him for the time being a certain grandeur, and splendour 


of bearing. Something of this strange splendour was visible in James 
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Colthurst just now. He moved further away from the beautiful girl, 
carrying himself well and proudly, gazing at her with a worship in 
which there was no slavishness, yet no hint of offence. 


‘B-but I don’t really claim much, b-believe me,’ he said. ‘ F-for I 
love you. I |-love you, and I never expect, never hope, will never ask, 
God helping me, to come one step nearer you than I have come in the 
last half-hour.’ 


There was a silence of some duration. Colthurst broke it. He 
meant to say the whole of his say, but he did not care to look at Mary 
Crookenden as he said it. He stared down at the boarded floor. 


‘I know a good deal about love, more than is creditable, perhaps, or 
profitable. I have had a pretty full experience. I can gauge the quality 
of my own emotions very fairly accurately by now. I know which 
promise to be permanent, which are only evanescent.’—Colthurst raised 
his eyes to the girl’s white face again, the dignity had come back into his 
bearing. ‘And the love I bear you is unlike that I have ever borne any 
other woman. I did not knowa man could love as I love you. I thank 
you for teaching me the secret. It is superb—it—it is cruel. It strings 
up lax moral sinews as a red-hot iron strings up lax bodily sinews. Itisa 
tremendous remedy, but it cures. Perhaps it also kills—I don’t know 
about that, and I don’t care.—P-pray do not imagine that I am making 
an appeal to you, Miss Crookenden, trying to work upon your feelings 
in an underhand sort of way. Understand I want nothing from you 
that most men want in return for their love. I want absolutely nothing, 
except this—to tell you that my love for you is there, established not 
to be shaken—there, definite, in full possession of me, always, waking 
and sleeping—never letting me go, holding me whether I like it or not. 
It has mastered me, driven out all possibility of lower, baser, easily 
gratified sorts of love. It reigns alone. And—and it is hopeless— 
hopeless. And’—he broke out passionately, the bitterness surging up 
resistless, uncontrollable at last—‘may God in His mercy—if, indeed, 
there isa God—keep it hopeless, keep me intending, fully determined that 
it shall be hopeless ; keep me feeling, as I feel now, that the worst of all 
conceivable anguish would be to snatch a happiness which might end in 
the scorching of your beautiful feet in the flames of my private hells.’ 


Mary Crool:enden had gone back to the chair at her easel, and sat 
down. She put one hand over her eyes with a sort of shuddering sigh. 
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She wanted to shut out the sight of Colthurst’s ravaged face. She 
wanted to get momentary relief from her overpowering awareness of his 
strong, and as it appeared to her, fateful presence. She felt as though 
she was losing her footing, stumbling blindly in regions unknown and 
abnormal. Her old, unreasoning panic fear of Colthurst began to re- 
assert itself. Other men had professed love for her, as we know ; but it 
was love of quite another pattern. Their vows and ardours had been 
frequently entertaining, frequently frankly tiresome. All, save Lancelot’s 
—and Mary earnestly and persistently strove to deny the existence of 
any sentiment tenderer than legitimate cousinly devotion on the part of 
the goodly youth—all had been dipped in a certain social glaze, which 
had rendered the surface of them uniform, and deprived it of any rough, 
arresting, adhering quality. Sir Theophilus O’Grady, it is true, had 
vowed he should blow out his small modicum of brains if the young 
lady refused the handsome offer of his hand and heart. But Mary failed 
to be greatly impressed by these threats of self-destruction. She felt 
pretty secure he would think better of them by the time he had finished 
his dinner ; and so, indeed, he did. The cartridges continued to repose 
innocuously in the respective chambers of his revolver, until such time 
as he diverted himself by taking pot-shots out of window at certain 
amorous cats disporting themselves on the leads at the back of his rooms 
in St. James’s Place. But this declaration of Colthurst’s was altogether 
new, unique both in form and in the prospect it opened. It did not occur 
to Mary to doubt its truth. There was in it a ring of absolute sincerity. 
And that made it all the more startling, disquieting. The girl was 
nonplused, her faculties paralysed by the strangeness of the posi- 
tion. She did not know what she felt; still less did she know what 
to say. 


There was a considerable pause. Again Colthurst was the first 
to speak. 


‘Y-you are angry,’ he said. ‘I d-disgust you.’ 


‘Oh! no no, you don’t disgust me. Why should you disgust me ? 
But you bewilder me. You make me very sad, Mary answered. She 
had grown pale again. She had much ado to control herself. Her 
lower lip trembled. 


‘I am sorry I m-make you sad, Colthurst said gently. He had 
recovered himself, but it was difficult to him to keep quite still. He 
took an end of charcoal off the easel-tray, and began crumbling it 
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absently between thumb and finger, watching the dry brittle flakes as 
they floated downward in a small dusky cloud.—‘ And yet I don’t know 
that I need be sorry, he went on. ‘Perhaps it will do you no harm to 
be a little sad, even for such an unworthy cause as me. The light 
natures can’t stand sadness. It sours them, deprives them of the paltry 
use they might otherwise have had. Best leave them alone to fizzle out 
anyhow in an atmosphere of congenial frivolity. But the strong natures 
can stand it. It braces and enriches them. You are strong. And so 
you had better accept it without whimpering or shirking. In the end 
you must accept it, unless you voluntarily, of set purpose, condemn 
yourself to sterility, refuse to live to the full of your own capacities.’ 


Colthurst’s fingers were still. He glanced up at her—a glance at 
once gentle and compelling. 


‘D-don’t refuse,’ he said. ‘A-at your peril you refuse. Believe me 
all the noblest thought, noblest work, noblest friendship is rooted and 
grounded in profound sadness. Those divine few minutes you gave me 
just now, standing here, letting me hold your hand, were the direct out- 
come of sadness so searching, so undoing, that it nearly—well—we 
needn’t dwell on it—but, as I told you, it nearly made me throw up 
the game.’ 


‘Ah! that is too much. You make it all terrible,’ Mary Crookenden 
cried, and the tears started hot and smarting into her eyes. 


‘IT d-don’t make it,’ Colthurst stammered. ‘ It m-makes itself.’ 


He was silent for a little while, his fingers crumbling the charcoal 
again in their neatly violent way, the brittle flakes falling faster. 


‘I suppose you call yourself a Christian, Miss Crookenden ?’ he said 
suddenly. 


Mary bowed her head in assent. 


‘Well, then, it is obvious that you are bound to explain the universal 
riddle precisely by sadness and nothing else. For the history of Christ- 
ianity is about the saddest thing out, whether you hold the sublime old 
creed, which commands you to worship the founder of it as God—God 
betrayed, outraged, murdeted, by the creatures of His own making, who, 
with infinite compassion He came down from heaven to save. Or whether 


you incline to the modern theory of the arrogant young Jew of genius, 
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the dramatic character of whose trial and public execution, generated 
a morbid sentiment which has deluded humanity for close on nineteen 
hundred years, and drenched both the Old World and the New in blood. 
Take it either way I don’t think sadness can go much farther than that. 
Sad!’ Colthurst repeated, quietly, as the last of the little charcoal cloud 
sank on to the floor—‘ Sad, everything’s sad, fair things and foul things 
alike. Lies are sad. Truth just as sad—there’s not a pin to choose 
between the two in that respect. And yet, somehow, I am sure I don’t 
know why,’ he added smiling, looking at Mary Crookenden with a certain 
exaltation—‘ truth, which just now I take to mean virtue, purity, honesty— 
a fight to keep one’s life, from henceforth clean—truth is adorable, lies 
damnable, all the same.’ 


But even as he spoke, the charm was broken. And to him it seemed 
night came with a rush, the sun dropped like lead below the horizon, 
darkness covered the face of the dial. The cause was simple enough. 
Nothing more dire than the voice of the hall porter announcing :— 


‘A gentleman, in the office, sir, to see you on business.’ 


While at the same moment the door, high in the wall of the theatre 
creaked slightly as Adolphus Carr’s well-preserved person presented 
itself upon the narrow balcony. If the air is highly charged with the 
electricity of sentiment, you must be obtuse, indeed, if you have no sug- 
gestive twitches and tinglings on first inhaling it. Colthurst and Miss 
Crookenden were standing beside the young lady’s easel, in the centre 
of the large room. Their attitudes were ordinary enough. Still Mr. 
Carr received an impression that his advent was pre-eminently untimely, 
that it had arrested the completion of a somewhat moving drama. He 
suffered an instant of acute indecision. Then with laudable discre- 
tion he requested himself politely but firmly to ignore and, indeed if 
possible obliterate, the said impression. He raised his pince-nez and gazed 
mildly attentive, at the anatomical figure, exalted, one skinless arm 
extended, upon its red pedestal. 


In the brief interval Miss Crookenden’s manner had become reserved 
to the point of frigidity. She lifted her drawing-board down off the easel, 
and took up her pencil-case, with deliberation. She wanted to go, but 
she, also, wanted her exit to be dignified, without any effect of haste. 
In passing she bowed to Colthurst. She did not propose to speak. 


But Miss Crookenden was not altogether mistress of herself. As she 
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bowed she glanced at Colthurst, and a vague anxiety for him, a strange 
drawing towards him, half attraction, half alarm impelled her after all 
to address him. 


‘You are better,’ she said. ‘You will not, you must not, throw up 
the game.’ 


The sun had set. But for Colthurst there was an after-glow, a flush 
of unlooked gladness and splendour. 


‘N-no,’ he stammered, ‘no, not just yet any way.—Putting an end 
to it all is a thing one can do any time, after all. I-it’s among the 
things that will keep.’ 


Then he went to interview Mr. Carr in the office. Professor Sylvester, 
finding leisure profitable both to health and the painting of pictures, had 


sent in his resignation. The Council desired that Colthurst should be 


sounded. If it was offered him, would he undertake the permanent 
directorship of the Connop Trust School ? 


LucAS MALET. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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The World in Aune 


HERE has been no lack of events of interest during the past 
month, but no one special occurrence of such predominating 


importance as to overshadow the rest. It seems necessary nowadays to 
begin almost any subject with a reference to Mr. Stanley ; so let us 


begin this reference to the world’s progress with the mention, late though 
it be, of his forthcoming marriage to the lady one of whose works of art 


forms the frontispiece to our present number. Generally agreed on all 
hands that this union is not the least of the explorer’s successes, the in- 
terest excited thereby and the newspaper comments upon and descrip- 
tion of the bride’s talent and beauty and the bridegroom’s heroism, are 
they not yet sounding loudly in our ears? A jarring note, however, is 
struck across the harmony now and again by words which fall from 


Mr. Stanley himself. 


‘Emin Pasha’s Treachery’ is a bad head-line to the speech of his 
rescuer, and the somewhat blatant patriotism and religion which 
alternates the explorer’s badgerings of Lord Salisbury with the account 


of the miraculous manner in which food was provided for Mr, H. M. 


Stanley during his African expedition, are not possibly in the best of 
taste, and would to a people less blinded by a fever-fit of adulation be 
somewhat objectionable. Curious, but hardly pleasant is it to note how the 


very pretence of Emin Pasha’s rescue has now been relegated to the cold 


shade common to other popular delusions; how the British East Africa 
Company, with its commercial possibilities, strides, as it were, with seven- 
league boats into the vacant place of the poor irresolute, half-blind 


German savant, who had the ingratitude to refuse to swell the triumph 
of his not-to-be-denied friend. We confess that to us the present boom 
is at once comic and pitiable, that as we read the accounts of one after 
another more indigestible banquet, at which the freedom of city or 


society is presented in an appropriately costly shape to Mr. Stanley, 
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we wonder whether the old conception of heroism was not more worthy 
than that which we have nowadays adopted, whether the word does 
not connote self-sacrifice, rather than self-seeking, and should not be 
reserved for those who have done something to profit the race and to 
raise its ideals, rather than to lower daring and endurance to the level of 
a commercially profitable undertaking, 


9 
a 


There seems to be a pause in the news from Germany, a pause 
which precedes an event of some magnitude. The Emperor's socialist 
edicts have been varied by one of a social nature, and there is perhaps a 
little bathos in declining even for the moment from laws for the benefit 
of the workman, and the right preservation of economy and discipline 
in the army, to the prescription of shoe-buckles and knee-breeches at 
all court functions. The elephant’s trunk however, which can encircle 
and pull down a tree and pick up a dropped needle of a lady with 
equal dexterity and efficiency, seems to be mentally possessed by this 
young Hohenzollern, and if he does not add much at the present 
moment to the wisdom and comfort of the world, he does undoubtedly 
contribute to that gaiety of nations which the death of Béranger was 


said to eclipse. 


Probably the most significant event which has taken place during 
the month has been the overwhelming vote of confidence in Signor 
Crispi given last week by the Italian Parliament. This affords only 
another instance of how much easier it is to criticize than to replace the 
strong man, and, as the Sfectator has well pointed out, how even the 
extremest opponents of Signor Crispi policy are opposed to him only 
in detail, and in details in which they are not even agreed. We think 
however that Englishmen rarely understand, or at all events habitually 
underrate, the almost unbearable distress which has been occasioned in 
Italy of late years by the pressure of local taxation. If we may trust 
one or two specially well-informed authorities, and our own experience, 
which has been considerable, this amounts to actual impoverishment of 
large sections of the agricultural population, and whether any prepared- 


ness for war and any commercial business can cither atone morally 
or avail pecuniarily for such distress and for the discontent engendered 
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thereby, must be, we ‘venture to think, extremely doubtful. Question- 
able indeed whether the great hold which the Roman Catholic Church 
still maintains over the affections of the people in the more out-of-the- 
way districts of Italy is not closely connected with the indifference to 
their physical well-being, which is shown by the Government in its 
pursuit of a war-like policy ; and it is curious to note that in the towns 
where the influence of the Government and the military element is most 
predominant, there is probably no class in Europe so intensely and 
scornfully atheistic as the Italian dourgeotste. Disbelief, in them, takes 
not only the form of rejection, but is accompanied by a bitter animosity 
towards all clerical people and things, which in England we can hardly 
understand ; and I shall never forget an instance of this which I met 
with while working in a Roman sculptor’s studio, in which my master 
was engaged upon a colossal figure of St. Paul for one of the great 
Roman churches. There was something positively gruesome in watch- 
ing him day after day stolidly modelling the flowing draperies and 
various insignia of the apostle, while from his lips there poured almost 
uninterruptedly a flood of cheery blasphemy which betokened his 
absolute and almost passionate scorn of the work on which he was 


engaged. 


The Duc d’Orléans has, in our phrase, ‘served his time,’ at least 
such portion of his time as the Government accorded him—and has now 
been released with great acclamation of his friends, and encompassed 
with all the dignity of a well-born Boulanger, taken up his abode for the 
present amongst us. If any mistake that French politicians made 
were likely to matter, or to produce the results which in other countries 
might be expected from such actions, one might be inclined to predict far- 
reaching consequences from the unwise seriousness, and the subsequently 
ill-judged clemency, with which the escapade of the young Duke has 
been treated by the French senate. The governing authorities have 
affixed to his conduct just that ‘ purple patch’ with which Frenchmen 
long to see their heroes decorated ; and where with a little tact and 
temper he might have been made ridiculous, the royal conscript has now 
only been made remarkable. A nation which prides itself upon taking 
nothing seriously, has shaken its head in gravest consideration over this 
boy’s whim, and given him just sufficient punishment to serve as an 
advertisement, and in so half-hearted a manner as only to betray its 


weakness. 
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In England we have no lack of topics in which to interest ourselves, 
of which the Licensing Bill and its Compensation Clauses are for the 
moment the most to the front. Was or was not Mr. Monro justified in 
making the procession of temperance agitators go to the Park, as it 
were, by the servants’ entrance, down the area-steps of such by-streets as 
he thought advisable? That is the question which most journals and 
many people are to-day asking. ‘Yes,’ say all the Conservative news- 
papers, to the accompaniment of more or less pertinent comment, 
certainly the great course of the ordinary public’s business and pleasure 
is not to be interrupted in the interests of a few fanatical persons ; to 
which the Liberals reply with much tall talk, in which the ‘ rights of the 
subject’ is a phrase frequently occurring, and allusions to Magna Charta 
and Wat Tyler are thrown in ad libitum. The question appears to us to 
be essentially one in which compromise is absolutely necessary, of which 
the strict law could only be defined as the legal authorities have defined 
fraud, that is by the exclusion of definition. The cases of procession, 
and their permissibility in certain places and at certain times must be de- 
cided on their merits. As to the liberties of the people being in danger, 
that is absolutely absurd, for to-day the people have their liberties in their 
own hands; no men but themselves can take them away. On the other 
hand the point to which a Commissioner of the Police may strain his 
interpretation of what is necessary for the public safety very evidently 
depends upon the disposition of that Commissioner, upon his power of 
getting into a clothes-basket and lifting himself up by the handle, 
upon his tact, his temper, the state of his digestion, the violence 
or tepidity of his political partizanship, and other matters which 
are extremely important and useful to himself, but hardly to the 
world at large, and it seems pretty clearly evident that the desires 
of even ‘50,000 orderly seraphs,’ as one newspaper rather happily 
described the processionists, should not be at the mercy of such con- 
siderations as those indicated above. After all, a demonstration is a 
legitimate though an informal method of expressing political feeling, 
and there is an unwritten law in England, unwritten but perfectly un- 
derstood and unanimously given way to—that political proceedings are, 
other things being equal, to take precedence over the public comfort, if 
not over the public safety. Observe otherwise the state of a country 
town at election time, or when a great minister or popular politician has 
come down to address his constituents, or the proceedings for the open- 
ing of Parliament, or the Lord Mayor's procession, and it is true though 
restriction may possibly never be pushed so far, that the line can scarcely 


be drawn between refusing processionists to reach their goal by the 
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ordinary thoroughfares, and refusing to allow them to reach that goal at 
all. We do not believe that any quietly thoughtful Englishman would 
be likely to grudge the very temporary and accidental delay that might 
occur to his business or his pleasure because of such processions, if viewed 
in comparison with the loss which would ensue in freedom of speech 
and in opening of the safety-valves of popular expression, if the right of 
such meetings were to entirely depend upon the caprice of the Chief Com- 
missioner. And, clearly understood, this is the question which is at stake. 
It is no use to say that in a democracy which elects its own representatives 
there is no need for such action ; the very point of the case is that the 
democracy wishes to influence its representatives in the interim between 
one election and the other. Why should an opportunity of doing this 
be denied to them? Above all, why should it be denied to them at 
the instance of one man who is above all things their servant and not 
their master, who exists for their safety and pleasure, not they for his, 
as kings in St. Simon’s well-worn phrase, exist for the good of their 
subjects. That is the question to which an answer must shortly be 
given, even in Mr. Monro’s own interests. With regard to these special 
demonstrators and the object which they had in view, the common sense 
of the matter seems to be this :—First, that something which is not in itself 
a political question—to wit, the compensation of the publican—is being 
made one for party purposes ; second, that much of the opposition to 
these clauses springs from a fanatical temperance set who are as apt to 
trace every vice and misfortune in the world to the effects of drink, as 
are the anti-vivisectionists to impute every species of cruelty and false- 
hood to the scientific men who encourage the practice of experimenting 
upon living animals ; third, that there is also mixed up with the partisans 
political and the partisans socio-religious, a large mass who see no special 
reason why a trade, which has always flourished at the expense of the 
community, and which has practically always enriched its members, 
should be compensated when the community needs it no longer. There 
has been no contract implied or unimplied with any of these licensed 
houses, for a perpetual, granting of licenses to them, or even for the 
granting of licenses during any term beyond that of the current year. 
The whole system under which licenses are granted implies the exact 
contrary to this, implies that they are given in no sense in the interests 
of the publican, but only in obedience to the requirements of the public. 
We do not say that this is the practice, but that is most decidedly the 
theory. 
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A last word as to a matter which is neither political nor personal, 
Mr. E. J. Poynter's great picture of the ‘ Visit of the Queen of Sheba 
to King Solomon, at present on view at Mr. McLean’s gallery in the 
Haymarket. This picture is really one which all who are interested in 
English art ought to go and see. To say that Mr. Poynter has never 
done anything better would not in one sense be true, for probably from 
the point of creative impulse both ‘The Catapult’ and the ‘Israel in 
Egypt’ are finer conceptions. Both Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
here are little notable personages, and portions of even the archeology 
of the picture are of that peculiarly dull and languid invention which 
denotes the toil and patience of an industrious and well-meaning painter, 
rather than the spontaneous and but half-conscious invention of a great 
artist. Make, therefore, allowance for these drawbacks, and then add 
that in many other respects the picture is a splendid one, a credit to the 
artist who produced it, and fully justifying the length of time and labour 
spent thereon. The artist has attempted every difficulty of architecture, 
costume, masses of figures, variety of light, complicated subject and 
expression, and of most of these he has given a worthy account. The 
colouring is rich and varied, the workmanship solid and complete, the 
amount of variety and knowledge shown in the details of the picture 
would furnish forth a dozen ordinary ones. The painting is good 
throughout, and in places beautiful in its thoroughness and patience ; 
the composition, always one of Mr. Poynter’s strong points, is both 
elaborate and pleasing ; the dignity of the scene has been well conceived 
and rendered ; and soon through difficulty after difficulty might one go 
in praise. Above all, let us say emphatically that it is essentially such 
a picture as the nation ought to possess, for it is wholly English in 
character, and if the kind of painting which we usually call in* England 
‘Academic’ is the right kind, then this is as good a picture as we are 
ever likely to have—the school could scarcely go further in complete- 
ness, in realisation. It must be nearly eight years ago since a young 
acquaintance of ours told us how he was ‘making Solomon’s Temple,’ 
and on inquiry we found that under Mr. Poynter’s directions there was 
being constructed by the artist’s assistants a complete model of the 
whole of the architecture which is in the present picture so splendidly 
rendered. 


THE EDITOR. 
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“Helter-skelter out of the wood,’ 
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a . The Green Gaffer 





EN the deep heart of a Bavarian valley lies a village, 
forest-hidden. Great blue lines of mountains, 
vast stretches of timber, ring it about with 
a twofold shelter, folding in the valley from 
the worry of storms, folding in the village from 
the world’s fret. 


Wa Sa Here, as in a trance, man seems to obey the 
tm dictates of a mesmeric hand, his restless spirit 


subdued by the steadfast genius of the forest ; 


BR: kA Nature is his mode, and her fashion is but 
per gh | repetition ; loss brings no change, and repair 
es Ge sd j no novelty; the primitive stays primitive ; old 
ae Oa « 


customs die hard, and traditions of long date, 
cling on, in that quiet locality, with curious tenacity ; even the roads, 
that lead to the outer world, are yet green to the unfrequent feet of the 


wayfarer. 


Above and behind the village street rises the curved slope of the 
woods, and the blue smoke of the wood-fires lies upon their dark boughs 
soft as the bloom on a grape. Brown as the oaks in autumn, the cottage 
roofs nestle together in one small cluster, thatched cosily and well, for 
warmth in winter and coolness in summer: even the small chapel’s roof 
is innocent of tiles ; above its ridge of thatch one bell shrills from under 
a high wooden bell-cot. Round it a few score of homes stand, in strong 
family iesemblance, wearing the same quaint crown of native thatch 


above low door and stunted walls. 
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Amid such surroundings, centred, a few years back, the quiet life of 
a little community, with no difference of wealth, or calling, to divide it 
into ranks, or classes. The forest claimed in some way the labours of 
each one ; and each one looked to the forest for the common means of 
life. It gave supply to the charcoal-burner and the wood-cutter ; served 
as cover to the trapper ; as playground, and place of divine mystery, to 
the free-roaming peasant children. Here all through the summer season 
they were allowed to wander at will, in search of nuts and sweet-berries, 
which, in some parts, grew in abundance ; and here whole days would be 
spent, in fruit-gathering and games of speed, till the deep woods, for a 
mile away, rang with the sounds of shouting and laughter. Nor was 
fear ever felt for them at home that they would either stray, or get lost, 
for the instinct of forestry was bred in their blood, so that they knew 
both how to strike a straight course, and to take guidance of the sun. 
Then also for some miles the woods were intersected by paths and cart- 
tracks for the wood-cutters ; and small feet of children would tire long 
before they reached the great unexplored spaces of forest, which lay 
away between the mountains, and of which no man knew, for certain, 
_ the depth and the extent. 


It was for these reasons that the peasant women were able to let 
their children spend whole days of rambling in the great forest, without 
any fear of mishap; only sending after them the time-honoured, half- 
laughing warning to ‘Beware of the Green Gaffer. And the children 
would shout cheerily back, as they trotted briskly into the great wood, 
till their little chorusing voices rang faintly away among the dense 
tree-boles. 


The Green Gaffer was known by fame to all; yet there was no one 
living who had really and actually set eyes on him; nor could any one 
describe what he was like, but only that he was cowled and clothed in 
green, and therefore was named the Green Gaffer. 


But, at times, things used to happen, of a strange and uncanny sort, 
which, by common consent had always been ascribed to the agency of 
this mysterious Being ; who, though not reckoned exactly dangerous, 
was yet so capricious and sudden in his comings, as to cause wild terror, 
and swift stampede, and this without ever making his presence visible. 
At times the villagers would hear, far away in the forest, whither the 
children had gone blackberrying, or nutting, a shrill confused noise 
drawing nigh ; and presently, helter skelter out of the wood would come 
the whole troop; wild and breathless, with branch-clawed clothing and 
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scratched faces, and all their tin panikins emptied in their rough and 
tumble flight. 


‘The Green Gaffer! The Green Gaffer!’ It was all the explanation 
they could give ; for though not one of them had seen him, all had been 
seized with a sudden fear, and had straightway risen and fled away. 
This power of sending panic was his distinguishing sign, and thus, it 
was said, he drove away those who broke in upon his rustic peace and 
leafy solitude. 


Therefore it was that the mothers cried to the children, as they set 
out, to beware of the Green Gaffer: therefore it was that at nightfall the 
children ran home, with no need of a special summons ; for, with the 
twilight he was said to set forth upon his rounds, to drive out all in- 
truders for the night from his forest fastness. It may be that the 
parents had ceased gradually to believe in the Green Gaffer’s in- 
dividuality, and only retained his name as one useful to conjure by; but 
the mysterious terror and sudden flight, which now and again befell the 
children, were matters of fact about which there could be no doubt ; and 
the children themselves believed in him, heart and soul. Yet it was but 
rarely that the quict routine of their daily life was disturbed by any 
such event : sometimes a year or two might go by, and the forest echoes 
never once be awakened by any cry of alarm; so that, at times, the 
Green Gaffer was in danger of kecoming forgotten, or only a traditional 
and historic relic. 


Now, indeed, he has become but a name, and even the children have 
forgotten how to believe in him; but this decline of his fame only 
followed on events which are now to te related—events which tcok 
place before the forest lost its ancient strength of mystery and seclusion, 


and the little village its first and perfect primitiveness. 


Only a few years since, when peace and quiet were still to be found 
in the sweet airs that visited the valley, and in the byeways that traversed 
its borders, chance and the need of change brought to it a small Scotch 
boy—pale as to face, ruddy as to hair—wayfaring in search of health. 


That precious elixir of life which, friends told themselves, would 
some day be his, was still to seek ; and the child, while his elders rode 
their hobby, made a willing pilgrimage in their company from place to 


place, loving life and sunshine with all his heart, and finding laughter and 

friendship in most things with which he came in contact—a Shetland 

pony of a boy, when change of air brought him a new spurt of health— 
x2 
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a quiet, contented dreamer, when weariness weighed him down to long 
days of companionship with book and pillow. 


So—-while friends told themselves what they liked, vain tales—the 
child made and dreamed for himself such tales as he liked ; and on both 
sides there was as much happiness, in these two kinds of romancing, as 
the strength of imagination in each case would admit. 


Summer was scarcely in, when Scotch Sholto took his first run 
through the half-tamed wilds of the great wood, in the most complete 
possession of his Shetland pony spirits. The rough peasant children, 
learning by instinct the friendliness of his nature, had laughed away 
their shyness and restraint, in listening to the unabashed incoherency of 
his efforts at their language ; and, taking him straightway to their mirth- 
loving hearts, had soon shown him all their haunts and their hunting- 
grounds, their best-loved hiding-places, and the hundred other things 


which go to make up, in delightful detail, the perfect order of childish 
freemasonry. 


In the small under-world of childish pastime and fancy, Sholto was 
an assured success. In not many days the led found himself the leader ; 
and the astonished young natives began to carry home to their families 
many wondrous tales of the Scotch laddie’s exploits, recognizing him as 
their king, by divine, natural right, and proud indeed to have him so. 


Then the mothers, too, studied him with more interest ; and learned, 
in their turn, to look out for the friendly face as it passed their doors. 
The quaint courtesy of the doffed cap, when they nodded to him across 
their door-steps, had an outlandish air, which flattered as much as it 
amused them. The quiet simplicity of the friendship, proffered by a 
child so foreign in his manners, helped to draw him quickly within 
touch of their good will and sympathy. And so it was, that, before 
long, Sholto was in and out among them like one of their own children ; 
getting in the way without being chidden, and if out of the way, missed 
as one pleasant thing lacking. 


With such simple dainties as they had at command, housewives 
would tempt him to stay for a while at their doors, when the day’s work 
was done ; and soon found that the surest temptation of all was some 
snatch of old ballad music, ora tale of medizval folk-lore, such as still 
clings on in odd corners of the world. 


It was in this way, that, among other things, Sholto heard, for the 
first time, the story of the Green Gaffer. Something in its incomplete- 
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ness, or in its mystery, seized him powerfully, as nothing else had ever 
seized him. It struck him as possible—nay, as inevitably true ; and 
many questionings brought out facts, which all fell together into one 
harmonious and perfect whole ; so that his soul panted for the vision, 
and the Green Gaffer became-the companion of his thoughts day 
and night. Everything was so fine about him—the unseen cause ; the 
stroke of fear; the quick panic and flight of children ; the once-caught 
glimpse of the hood of ‘green ; and all the quiet unknowable ways of 
this shy footer of solitudes. Surely he was near, surely he was to be 
found ; housed somewhere in the seclusion of the great forest ! 


Sholto began to range the wood, like a cat ever ready to spring, 
wishing audaciously to light on the Green Gaffer. 


He tried to get other children to share in the search; but, except 
himself, all had a wholesome fear of meeting with that uncanny Being, 
and he could persuade none to assist him in so hazardous an enterprise. 
So all alone he hunted his man ; peeped for him in green rain-pools, 
down deep-cleft gullies, and in hollow pine-trunks ; crept through the 
densest thickets, and explored the rank marshy places, yet ever in vain ; 
no sign or trace of the green hood rewarded his search. 


Again and again, he lost his way in the deep pathless spaces of the 
forest, and was only guided home by the woodman’s horn, which was 
sounded when any one was missing. Yet his search failed utterly, until 
at last—one day. 


That day, having been chosen as hare for a game of hare and 
hounds, he laid the track, as was his wont, straight into the deeper 
and more silent parts of the forest—those parts which to him were 
so beautiful in their mystery, now dense with alders, now opening 
into unexpected glades, where the sun, glancing from overhead, through 
golden oak-leaves, fell on far-spreading beds of bracken—and, by these 
ways, so on, into that more wonderful region whose heart neither he, nor 
any other child, had yet probed to its depth. There the vast oak-boughs 
were weighed down by mosses, and sweet thyme bloomed in the open 
spaces ; here and there gaunt boulders of rock stood out, grizzled with 
lichen, or clasped round by creepers, while tussocks of spear-grass and 
rank marsh weeds trammelled the passer’s feet. There squirrels ran 
more boldly close, and birds sang unscared, in the thickets that he 
brushed through, and, over the hot air, rang the high drone of wild bees. 


Surely, he thought, this was the place of all places in which to meet 
with the Green Gaffer. On and on he led, on and on; the faint cry of 
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his pursuers scarcely touched his ears ; now, only when he paused to 
listen, could he hear that the hounds still followed. Till once, as he 
forced his way through a thick brake, he thought that he heard a sudden 
cry startling the echoes, different from the cheery halloo of playmates’ 
voices. He pushed into the open and stopped to listen. There was no 
longer the sound of feet crushing the underwood, no rallying cry from 
the ‘whipper-in’; the noise of pursuit was gone. Far in the rear he 
thought he heard indistinguishable cries of alarm, growing fainter away 
in the distance. 


His heart beat loud ; the Green Gaffer !—could it be that the Green 
Gaffer was abroad, letting loose the panic of his presence? Returning 
by the way he had come, half-fearful, but eager for discovery, Sholto 
crept softly back: the high brake concealed him, the soft decayed earth 
and grasses deadened his foot-fall, the rustling of birds’ wings, the 
chatter of squirrels, the high sweet drone of the bees mingled their 
noises around and over him: by cautious ways he might, perhaps he 
might, at last, gain glimpse of the hood of green, and see, if at all he 
was to be seen, the Green Gaffer himself. A iong way he went, stooping, 
stopping, and peering ; till, missing his path, he went astray, and worked 
back on a slanting course. 


Oh! the beautiful woods, with their dear murmuring music; and 
hark! a sharp clash and clang, clear and metallic, unmuffling the wood- 
land echoes. At first it sounded, he thought, like the beating together 
of two tin panikins, such as the children carried with them when out 
blackberrying, but soon he knew it to be too clear and resonant for 
that; and at the sound of it the squirrels redoubled their chatter, and 
the singing birds broke into a frenzy of song, while over his head the 
wild bees were flying all one way, and that way was towards the clear 
clashing strokes that traversed the summer forest. 


That way too went Sholto, listening and following the lead of the 
ringing notes; surely he must be near now, the sounds were so loud ; 
the noise of bees innumerable was evident to his ear ; it was as though he 
listened by the side of a great beehive. He lifted his head, and pushed 
his way for a few steps, through a thick screen of hazels: then he saw. 


There on a green bank, scarred over and furrowed by the roots 
of a great beech-tree, enclosed with green bracken, and backed by 


green hazels, sat the Green Gaffer—a long lank figure, with face half’ 
-hidden in the darkness of his hood; with a long monkish robe, falling 
in-straight folds over his body, and spreading over his knees and feet, 
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as he sat cross-legged on the bank. The cloak was green as the 
hazels, and covered every part of him; only his hands peeped out, 
as they waved a pair of bright cymbals before him. Now he smote 
them together softly, and now crashed them resoundingly, and now 
sent them chattering with nimble speed, chafing with infinite cadence, 
and quick iteration of clang, the cups of their brazen rings. 


The Green Gaffer, the Green Gaffer, found at last! Sholto felt the 
thought go, like a whirling gust, across the wild traffic of his small 
brain. The beautiful Green Gaffer, so greenly, so congruously housed, 
in the glistening sun-splashed forest, backed by the hazels and the 
bracken-plumes! All around and above him, called in by the 
mellow cymbals, thickened, in ever denser throng, a swarm of bees ; 
round his head they spun, in a dark prickly cloud, bearing their queen 
in their midst; nearer to the moving hands they bore, in swaying, 
falling flight ; till at last the hands stayed on a stroke, wedding the 
bright brazen cups into muteness and rest; on which, at once, the 
dark cloud settled, and clung, swagging into a heavy, pear-shaped 
cluster beneath the out-stayed hands. 


Sholto could see how the stragglers swarmed on arm and wrist, 
but the Green Gaffer evidently feared no stings; gently he turned, 
and shook off the busy clustering bees into a fissure of ground where 
beech-roots interwove; and the angry hum grew deadened and dull, 
as the myriad murmurers poured down into the new home where 
the Green Gaffer had hived them. 


Sholto watched spellbound, losing all sense of fear in the 
wonder of the sight, until he saw the old man of the woods 
lay the cymbals down on the turf beside him—bright gold on 
the green grass; saw the bracken wave out its long swaying 
hands, on thin stems like arms; saw the hazels swing, this 
way and that, in soft, sudden commotion, till it seemed as though 
green turf, and holt, and fern were conspiring to swallow the monk- 
like form in a circle of enchantment. And through it all the Green 
Gaffer sat, rigid and lank, with finger-tips just protruding from under 
the long cloak-folds, quite still, and quiescent to the danger that 
threatened him. But over the forest fell languor and hush of song ; 
and Sholto noticed a faintness come over the set, still-posed figure 
—dimness and indistinctness; and the cymbals lay like patches of 
sunlight on the grass. Amazed beyond caution, Sholto broke covert, 
and ran to the spot: the form faded quite out as he neared it ; and the 
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cymbals—he saw now, they were nothing but patches of sunlight on 
grass; he stooped to touch them, but, as he stooped, they seemed to 
elude his grasp and vanish, for at that moment a cloud crept under the 
sun, and shivering gloom fell over the whole forest. At the same time, 
too, an angry hum surged out of the ground where the bees were hived, 
warning Sholto of his dangerous nearness to the feverish and excited 
swarm. Overhead, among the leaves, went a low ominous flutter, and a 
patter as of rain upon the branches; and Sholto felt intuitively that 
herein was presaged the panic which the Green Gaffer was said to send. 
The boy fell back a step, but there held his ground—held his ground, 
though across him washed a cold, drenching terror, which shook his 
jaws to abject chattering, and loosened his knees, so that he fell to the 
ground. There he lay, while fright wrung him like a dish-clout, and 
left him dazed and light-headed. But when at last he looked up, there 
was the sun once more, spotting the ground in flakes, like flakes of a 
fallow deer; and over him the leaves shone, light-fretted, translucent, 
green-golden ; and oh! most marvellous, there on the bank sat the 
Green Gaffer bathing in sunlight, with head thrown up like a cat's, 
purring in the warmth, his joined finger-tips “projecting through the 
folds of the green robe. 


His only movement, as he sat, calm and benignant of aspect, was 
an upward jerk of the thumb, many times repeated ; and Sholto per- 
ceived, in happy fear, that he was being beckoned towards him. 


He rose to his knees, parting the ferns which enclosed him. 
‘Green Gaffer?’ he said, in a soft eager voice, ‘Green Gaffer ?’ 


But the Green Gaffer only went on beckoning ; till the child got up, 
and advanced shyly ; and the other sat looking at him, from under the 
shade of his cowl, with an amused smile, but saying no word. 


‘Are you the Green Gaffer ?’ asked Sholto at length. 


‘No, returned a voice from inside the hood; ‘are you Phei- 
dippides ?’ 


‘No,’ replied the child, ‘that’s not my name; I’m Sholto, I am. 
Who is Pheidippides? Let me think, don’t I know, though ?’ 


‘You don’t know who I am yet: had not you better begin with 
that ?’ 


‘Then you are not the Green Gaffer ?’ 
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‘Not to my knowledge. I dare say you have never heard of me,’ 
added the man of the woods, peevishly ; ‘ I’m Pan.’ 


‘Pan!’ shouted Sholto, with his heart jumping into his mouth : 
‘Pan! You are Pan? Why, I know you!’ 


The cowled head wagged whimsically : ‘Do you ?’ 


‘Yes, yes! And I know all about you, too; for the greatest poets 
have sung of you.’ 


‘Ah! Ah!’ went the voice from the hood—it spoke more graciously 
now. ‘What are the poets good enough to say about me ?’ 


‘Oh, the splendidest things you can imagine!’ cried Sholto, now 
highly excited, and letting his tongue go on so favourite a theme ; ‘I 
like them best when they sing of you ; they seem always to love you so 
well, and to wish you back again ; perhaps you knew some of them, and 
taught them their sweetest songs.’ 


‘I am Pan,’ said the god grandly; ‘little one, I am Pan; or’— 
changing to a tone of deep sadness—‘ I was Pan once.’ 


Sholto looked wistfully at him, understanding a sorrow in the words, 
but not the words. The god was watching him once again, in smiling 
scrutiny. 


‘And so you know all about me, do you? Now then, tell me some 
of the things you know!’ 


‘Well, let me think!’ said Sholto. ‘Ah! it was you who helped the 
Greeks at Marathon where the fennel field was ; and after that all Greece 
loved you.’ 


‘ Pheidippides,’ murmured the god gently, ‘I must call you Pheidip- 
pides, after all. I loved him, and gave him the best of all gifts; and 
you I shall love too. Take that queer covering off your head, and put 
this fennel wreath into your curls! I shall feel you are Pheidippides 
then. Only I shall not look at your legs; Azs legs there was nothing 
to beat ; nothing could beat those—he was such a runner!’ 


‘But if I might, I should like to look at your legs,’ said Sholto 
earnestly ; ‘if you are Pan: the poets sing so especially about /zs legs.’ 


For answer, Pan kicked the green habit this way and that, and 
stretched forth his goat-legs, with the utmost complaisance. Sholto 
drew a deep breath, half in rapture, all in wonder. 
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‘Yes, you ave Pan, and no mistake!’ said he. ‘But why do you 
wear a monk’s robe ?’ 


‘You shall tell the world : that, some day,’ answered the immortal, 
nodding softly, as though pleased by the child’s fearless confidence. 
‘I'm old, Pheidippides, I’m old: trotting is an exertion; and it’s chilly 
to sitestill and do nothing.’ 


‘You keep bees,’ said Sholto ; ‘are they nothing ?’ 


The bees were flying in and out of their new home as he spoke ; 
settling pleasantly on his hands, and exploring the fennel wreath in his 
hair ; a friendship had grown up between them and the child. 


‘Yes, I keep bees,’ assented the god, ‘as long as they stay wild ; 
but the spread of towns, and the increase of populations, and above all 
the new-fangled ways of agriculture, have depressed me, and driven me 
into seclusion and exile.’ 


‘There’s a good deal of agricultural depression about, just now,’ 
said Sholto, remembering to have heard his father speak of it. 


‘Glad to hear it!’ answered the god. ‘I’m no enemy to agricul- 
ture when it’s properly conducted ; and shepherds I’ve always had a 
weakness for. Though, I suppose, that now they do their sheep-shearing 
by machinery.’ 


Sholto did not think so. 


‘It isn’t a bit that I mind people not worshipping me ; I never 
cared about it, so long as they gave me a free hand in helping them 
with their flocks, and did not kill all my wild kind. It was smoke and 
machinery that sent me packing ; I stayed with them long after they 
had forgotten my name ; but it is this that ages me, cramps me, robs me 
of my godhead !’ 


‘I am very, very sorry, dear Pan,’ Sholto began. 
‘I know, I know,’ answered the god; ‘yes, yes, you are all right. 
What gods do they worship now, Pheidippides ?’ 


‘I really don’t know if I can tell you,’ said Pheidippides. ‘We have 
one Goc, now, about whom there are the very loveliest poems sung and 
written ; but I don’t think people worship Him truly, even though they 
say so.’ 


‘What sort of poems have you about Him, Pheidippides ?’ 
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‘Well, there’s one about His being a shepherd, and that we are not 
to be afraid !’ 


‘Good !’ said the god, ‘go on!’ And then Pan heard for the first 
time a certain beautiful song about green pastures and waters of 
comfort. 


‘Yes, said Pan, ‘ there is no denying that that is poetry ; but men may 
say it, and shout it, and sing it, yet get no good out of it at all, while 
they foul their pastures with the smoke of their cities, and poison the 
sweet rivers with the refuse and stench of their factories. No, no, 
Pheidippides, they don’t worship the god of pastures, trust me! / 
know, ’'m Pan. Ah, well! you shall tell me next what any of them 
still say about me. But come along! I want to get away from here. 
You can run, Pheidippides ; I can trot.’ 


And with that, up leapt Pan, and showed a nimble pair of heels, in 
spite of age and infirmity: off he went, and led at an easy stride, while 
the small Scotch boy pounded and galloped after. 


The god led by unknown paths, right on into the forest’s heart— 
by woody glens and high-banked gullies, down slopes and up slants, 
many and many a mile through copse and clearing. It was a wonder- 
fully long road for Sholto, but his feet flew lightly after the feet of the 
goat-limbed runner; and he felt no weariness while his foot-prints 
followed the hoof-marks. 


On, on they ran; and wherever they went came increase of carol 
and chatter from the tribes of feather and fur ; all were in some way 
influenced by the presence of Pan. Now and then Pan glanced over 
the back-flung flying robe, that streamed out from his shoulders, nodding 
encouragement to the boy, and beckoning him, still on, and on. 


On and on, where, surely, never before had foot of man trod. The 
path rose to a hill now, and now plunged to a deep valley, till, at length, 
they found themselves by a forest mere, fringed thickly with reeds, and 
overgrown by lilies and bright marsh mosses. On the brink Pan sat 
himself down, squatting cross-legged ; and reached with long arms 
into the high-stemmed reeds, from which he chose and drew out a few 
of the finest and shapeliest. And Sholto watched him as he formed a 
rural flute, with deft fingers, and a strange sadness in his lips; and 
remembering, as he watched, how the nymph whom Pan once loved 
was changed into a reed, he understood the sadness, and asked no 
question. 
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Then along the channel of his reeds Pan lent his breath to a soft 
tumultuous tune, and letting the reeds fall, sang in a sweet mellow voice, 
a little shaken by age, but clear and true as the deepest notes of a bird. 
And Sholto sat listening, as the old voice rang with record of revel and 
triumph, till the note changed into pitiful sadness, for love of an old lost 


order that had given place to new. 


And still the boy listened, with half-held breath, as the song changed, 
and rose in a burst of mockery against man, the ever-adventurous, the 
restless, and fickle voyager on the sea of Time. 


Sholto remembered, afterwards, some of the words of that song, and 
wrote them down—a little changed, perhaps—as we get them here :— 


Reach out, on the moonlit sea, 
Past strait, under star, 
Ply the oar! 
So sang an old god, with his glory grown far, 
Under the shadow, sang he, 
By Time’s shore. 


Change the measure! men change: 
Gifts fail of the myrtle and bay: 
Prayers and praises estrange 
Themselves from my shrines: and decay 
Taketh my fame; and my temples stand looted 
And dumb. 
Nay, nay! Are the lands still gay ? 
See! the shrill-noted, quick-footed— 
The Revellers come ! 


What of the gods of wood and wave, 
Of pools that shimmer, 
And streams that flow? 
‘What?’ Men say, ‘We begin to know 
How this god rose.’ So they make his grave. 
‘One was a myth of the grove, 
‘And one was a mist on the shore.’ 
So faith grows dimmer, 
They cease to love; 
They—never looked on our face before! 


And again, and again, came the cry, as the singer saw the hurrying, 
eager bustle of the present, contrasting with his own departed glory of 
the past :— 
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Fallen is my fame, and my temples stand looted 
And dumb, 

See! the shrill-noted, quick-footed— 
The Revellers come ! 


Small Sholto, as he listened, felt his eyes brim over with tears, for so 
sad an answer to the poets, who ask for the merry Pipes of Pan ; and 
yet he smiled for the sweetness of the song—till Pan, looking down, 
asked him why he laughed so, with tears in his eyes. 


And Sholto answered, with new thoughts that came to him :— 
‘I was thinking how well our poets do know you, even though they 
have not seen you. There was a poet in my country who knew all 
about you and your reed, and your beautiful blinding song: she died 
long ago ; but here am I, to-day, listening to you, with my heart full 
for the truth of what she said :— 


‘Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hills forgets to die; 
And the lilies revive; and the dragon-fly 
Comes back to brood on the river.’ 


‘It is very beautiful to think that the poets know so much that is 
true, without ever having seen it. There is a countryman of mine who 
writes ; he does not write much poetry; but in a book written to girls 
and boys,! he tells us some lovely things about you, and how you are 
still alive and great, just as if he had seen you, as I have. Ah! Pan, 
sing me one of your old songs of triumph and splendour! Sing,as you 
sang when you challenged Apollo, and from man, at least, won the prize 
for sweet singing !’ 


‘No, no, I cannot sing them now,’ said Pan sadly, ‘not now, not now.’ 


‘ Listen, then,’ said Sholto, sitting up, with soft light breaking over 
his face ; and straightway, in a gush of child-melody, out came the wild 
ringing beauty of music wedded to perfect words :— 


‘From the forests and highlands, 
We come, we come, 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to thy sweet pipings. 


1 Sholto means Mr. R. L. Stevenson's ‘ Virginibus Puerisque.’ 
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The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime,—’ 


Pan half started to his feet, the ecstasy of music thrilling his frame ; 
the words recalling, in very deed and truth, the old forgotten splendour 
of reign and revel. And Sholto’s voice went on, trembling with passion, 
to the words :— 


‘Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 

In Pelion’s shadow outgrowing 
The light of the dying day.’ 


And as he sang, he saw the shadow of the hills come darkling over 
the face of the water ; and twilight rising in stature over the reeds and 
grasses. He sank his voice, and glanced toward Pan. Suddenly the 
god’s voice took up the tale :— 


‘I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the dzedal earth, 

And of Heaven and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Death, and Birth.’ 


‘What !’ cried Sholto, ‘you knew Shelley? And this song of his— 


you know that ?’ 
‘Yes, yes, I know,’ the god laughed gloriously. ‘Am I not Pan?’ 


Sholto stayed, struck dumb with the wonder of it: what did ‘ being 
Pan’ mean; how did Pan know these things? He could give himself 
no answer ; and did not, at that moment, dare to ask Pan to explain the 
mysteries of his being. The god was talking once more, in a quiet, 
friendly voice, with soft laughter and tender sadness strangely mingled— 


‘Ah!’ he said, smiling, ‘I do not often give way to sad thoughts, as 
I have done to-day; I am a very cheerful old god at most times. I 
have my wild bees, and my grasshoppers and my squirrels; and, here 
and there, a few wild goats and horses are still left me; but I cannot 
help missing the Fauns and Dryads, who used to make life so merry. 
They all went away in time. As the trees grew old, and died, the 
Dryads, of course, who belonged to them, went too; but no Dryads 











‘The god was running at great speed.’ 
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came in their place, as the young trees followed. And the water-nymphs, 
when it was winter, would go down to their caves under the river-beds, 
but returned no more with the spring, and no other nymphs took their 
places; and bees and squirrels, after all, are not much in the way of 
company. As for the poets who come to see me, they are very few and 
far between.’ 


‘I wish I were a poet!’ said Sholto, with a great sigh. 


To which Pan only answered, ‘ Pheidippides !’ and laughed softly. 


‘Yet I will come back often, said Sholto caressingly, ‘all my life 


, 


long. 


Pan stroked the curly head tenderly. ‘So you shall, Pheidippides ! 
And I shall not be so lonely while you are here. And you will not, be 


afraid? You are sure you will not be afraid ?’ 


‘Afraid of you!’ cried Sholto. ‘How can I ever fear you again, now 
that I know you and love you ?’ 


‘Know me and love me though you may, yet you can never see me 


again without first feeling the panic. It is hard saying, Pheidippides ; 
but so it must be. Even to my worshippers I am Pan, the Terrible 
One. Will you dare so much for my love? or shall it be “good-bye” 
henceforth and for ever, seeing that you dare not ?’ 


The god leaned down in loving tenderness over the bright curls, 


and peered into the boy’s face, to know if he would indeed bear and 
be brave. 


Sholto shut his eyes, and took a deep breath, testing his heart’s 
strength, before he looked up; but when he saw the kind, shaggy face 
bending down caressingly to his: ‘I will come, Pan; I will come, he said, 
with a little quiver in his voice ; and then he saw an exultant flash, and 
the pride of ancient godhead light up the deep-caverned eyes ; for the 
homage of a child’s love had brought back to Pan the splendour of 
the old days. 


/ 


Sholto let his face sink down into the folds of the green’ robe ; -for a 
sense of utter weariness seemed to come out of this effort of his great 
love. ‘You are very terrible, Pan!’ It was the pitiful wail of a sick 
child’s voice now ; all the courage was gone from it. 


The god’s arms grew close around him; he felt himself lifted high ; 
and a wild strenuous joy took possession of his limbs. Pan pointed 
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across the mere, to where a long spur of rock hung beetling from 
the brink. 


‘Look!’ he cried, and struck his hoof into the ground. A low growl, 
as of thunder, crept through the earth’s bowels; the lake’s surface 
darkened, and wrinkled ominously; and, on the yonder side, the great 
rock trembled, and crashed. The boom of its fall echoed with a sullen 
roar over the tawny curdling waves of the smitten water, and then all 
was still. But in that brief moment Sholto, thrilling from head to foot, 
had felt power, the power of a god, move ample within him. 


‘Pan!’ he cried; ‘Pan! Oh! what am I? What am [?’ 


hen, again, he saw the exultan ash in Pan’s eyes, answering 
TI gain, h tl Itant flask iy yes, g 
him, fire for fire, homage for homage. 


‘I am still Pan, said the god, and set him down. 


Twilight was everywhere now; and the god’s face lay wholly 
darkened within its hood. 


‘Come, he said, turning to the child, ‘it will be dark soon, and 
you have friends who will miss you. I must let you go, now: I 
am not cruel.’ 


And Pan, stooping, gathered the child in his arms under the green 
cloak, close and warm against his breast; and set out on the backward 
way. Sholto lay, nestling comfortably under the long folds of the 
cloak; and once more the old feeling of tiredness came over him. 
Looking out from his covert, he could see that the god was running 
at great speed, for trees and rocks went flying by, more swift in their 
passage than the wind; he saw too that night loomed down apace, 
but, after that, he knew nothing more, and fell fast asleep ; nor was 
he conscious of anything at all, until he found himself standing alone 
on the edge of the wood, under the starlight, and heard a vague sound 
of retreating footsteps growing fainter and fainter in the gloom and 
depth of the forest. 


For some days afterwards he felt weak and weary—unable to run 
about as he had done; the hours which he had to spend upon his 
couch seemed doubly long now, and twice as hard to endure; for 
was not Pan waiting for him to return, and cheer his loneliness ?— 
the dear Green Gaffer, of whom the villagers had told him. 


‘I have seen the Green Gaffer, he said, with a happy smile to 
the first one who came to see him; but the woman looked scared, 
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‘Then came the Green Gaffer.’ 
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and judged him light-headed. His own friends could make nothing of 
the strange tale that he told ; and seeing that he startled them, he kept 
a patient silence—waiting with full-hearted love and longing for the 
return of health and strength. 


Two weeks went by, and, at last, he was out once more, and free. 
It was on the first day of renewed health that, sick for a sight of 
the Green Gaffer, he slipt away into the quiet forest. 


Ah, no! quiet was there no longer. All over the forest there was 
the sound of tree-felling, and the crashing of choppers in the under- 
wood. The order had gone forth from the State, that the whole forest 
was to be opened out into roads and clearings ; and under the dominion 
of man, Pan’s dominion was over. It was in vain that Sholto sought 
for him, in the most retired places ; the hateful noise of the woodman’s 
axe still beat upon the ear. All day he called Pan, softly, in the green 
gullies—loudly and wildly, as twilight came and found him there 
alone, when the woodmen had left their work and returned home; 
but Pan made no answer, nor sent the delicious fear of his panic to 
warn the child of his presence: and the weary feet were foiled in 
their search for the track, which led to the forest mere. 


Day after day went by, spent by Sholto in wistful fruitless endeavour 
to recover the lost treasure of his heart. Following once more the bees’ 
line of flight, he found the beech uprooted, and the bees swarming 
angrily. 


A woodcutter shouted to him, from a distance, to take care, lest 
he should be stung. Pan’s bees! ah! he knew them better. They 
came and settled on his hands and hair, as though they recognized 
him again, and were asking him reproachfully for news of their 
lost Pan. 


The sorrow of it was too great for the child ; he shook them off, and 
went hopelessly ; for it seemed to him that, in the strokes of the wood- 
man’s axe, Pan had been stricken and wounded to death. The whole 
place grew hateful to him, and he pined to go. 


‘Take me to some lonelier place,’ he said to his friends, ‘ where there 
is another forest without roads!’ And they looked at the little face 
sharpening hungrily, and took him with sad hearts to the borders of 
fresh forests. 


But Sholto never saw Pan again ; all his life long never again. The 


time came when, being brought to a new and wilder region, the little 
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feet were too weary to go and explore its ways. In those days Sholto 
lay for a while at a window, watching the movement of the trees ; and 
at first, while the weather remained mild, the window stayed open; he 
liked it to be so, that he might listen once more for the beat of the 
brazen cymbals. After a time the window was shut; then—a blind 
was drawn over it. 


The panic had come. Watchers had seen the sad and listless face 
fill with a sudden terror, and the small wasted frame start shuddering, 
and the lips gasp and struggle for breath, till they could struggle 
no more. 


The panic had come, and was past. 


And when, after a while, friendly sorrow had removed itself, and the 
place where he lay was grown lonely and quiet, then came the Green 
Gaffer sliding and burrowing down into the ground, where Sholto was 
sleeping. And the old arms took him, and the green cloak wrapped 
him, and the face of Pan stole into his dreams, once more, and for ever, 
comforting him. 


Ah! dear children, there it is all told, why, though you should look, 
you would not find his name, nor any of his work among the books 
of the poets; for Pan not only named him Pheidippides, but gave him 
also Pheidippides’ guerdon. 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
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TBe Referendum 


“9\ HERE was, a good many years back, some 
a book or article which spoke of Switzerland as 
‘the playground of Europe.’ I remember very 





well, when I saw or heard the saying, adding 
my own comment: ‘Fools may call it the 
playground ; wise men look on it as the school- 

room. I am happy to think that there are 
more people now than there were then to 
whom the notion of Switzerland being the schoolroom of Europe 
would not seem something absurd on the face of it. I remember 
another story of about the same date, of a party of Oxford tourists 
in Switzerland, one of whom at some point or other, suddenly asked 
in what canton he was. For this seemingly very natural question his 
companions laughed him to scorn. What had he to do with thinking 
about ‘cantons’ in Switzerland? He ought to have been thinking 
about ‘cols’ and ‘horns, and the nearest place where he would find 
a chance of breaking his neck. It seemed in those days to be set 
down as an eternal rule, that, while in any other country it was lawful 
to think of its past history and its present politics, in that country 
which, from some points of view, is of all European countries the richest 
in both, any. such thoughts were altogether out of place. Though 
everybody went into Switzerland, hardly anybody seemed to know 
where or what Switzerland was. The guide-books defined it as 
‘Switzerland or the Alpine country. Wherever there were Alps, 
there was Switzerland. Mont Blanc was the head of all Alps, the 
‘monarch of mountains,’ so Mont Blanc was surely in Switzerland. 
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That delusion to be sure has parallels; hills much lower than Mont 
Blanc or than far lowlier Alps, and much nearer home, have a way 
of setting people strangely wrong in their geography. How many 
people know that a large part of the English lake country is in 
Lancashire? And I once saw in a guide-book that the Barle was 
‘the best trout-stream in Devonshire.” Every inch of the Barle is 
in Somerset ; but then it is ruled for ever in the tourist’s mind that, 
as all Alps must be Switzerland, as all English lakes must be Cum- 
berland, so all the mountainous part of Somerset must be Devonshire. 
I do not know that in the lesser British cases there was any fixed 
purpose not to know things. But in the case of Switzerland there 
certainly was. It was so fully ruled that the land of the Confederation 
was to be looked on purely as a ‘ playground’ that the least hint that 
it might also be looked on as a schoolroom was held to be more than 
matter of laughter ; it was almost matter of offence. 


Something has been gained since those days. I do not know whether 
one ought to see any very great advance in a saying which I treasured up 
from some forgotten book by Chief Justice Whiteside. He was discuss- 
ing forms of government, and he said, in a solemn way, ‘ That a con- 
federation of small kingdoms may answer is proved by the example of 
Switzerland.’ Now, as a study of human nature, one asks first of all 
whether the Chief Justice seriously thought that Switzerland was a 
confederation of kingdoms, or whether he simply thought and wrote in 
so confused a way that he said ‘kingdoms’ when he meant to say 
‘commonwealths. The two horns of the dilemma are about equally 
curious as examples of what either sheer ignorance or simple muddle- 
headedness can come to. But in this matter we can be thankful for very 
small mercies. Kingdoms or commonwealths, it does mark an advance 
on the part of Chief Justice Whiteside that he should have thought of 
Switzerland at all as a political matter. It was creditable to know that 
Switzerland was a confederation of some kind ; it was still more credit- 
able to commit himself to the doctrine that such a confederation had 
‘answered,’ The Chief Justice had surely got beyond a certain Bampton 
Lecturer with whom I once had a little discourse. I had been talking 
to a Society at Oxford about some points in the history of Bern, how the 
land was subject to the city, and the city subject to its own patricians. 
‘You showed up democracy well the other evening, said my divine to 
me. ‘Did I show up democracy?’ I answered ; ‘I meant to show up 
oligarchy. Do you call the old government of Bern a democracy ?’ 
‘Yes, said the divine ; ‘it was surely what one commonly calls a 
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democracy ; it was a republic, was it not?’ I am not sure whether the 
Irish Chief Justice, even if he did think that the cantons were kingdoms 
—constitutional kingdoms, of course, one supposes—had not got nearer 
to the root of the matter than this. Another small experience of mine 
proved less, as merely touching the outsides of things. Once, travel- 
ling in a Swiss train in the winter, I met a brother Britisher, and each 
was a little amazed to see any one of his nation there at that time of the 
year. By way of something to say, I told my companion that I had 
just been to hear the Federal Assembly discuss the proposed revision 
of the Constitution. ‘I suppose,’ was the comment, ‘the republicans 
are much more free and easy in their debates than our Parliament is. I 
had the pleasure of explaining that the Federal Assembly was much 
more decorous in its manners than the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords either. But this is a trifle. My casual acquaintance 
had at least got so far beyond the Chief Justice that ‘republican’ was 
the first word that came into his head. He may not have well dis- 
tinguished between oligarchies and democracies ; but he could not, in 
speaking of modern Switzerland, fall into the particular mistake of the 
Bampton Lecturer. He could not think that oligarchies might be safely 
spoken of as democracies, where there are no oligarchies left to be 


spoken of at all. 


On the whole then we have mended somewhat. I feel sure that 
there are now more people than there were at the date of any of the 
stories which I have thus told who know at least that Switzerland is a 
confederation, and that the cantons of which it is made up are not 
kingdoms. There is to be sure the great difficulty which the ordinary 
British mind feels in taking in the notion of a confederation at all. 
This is shown in all manner of forms of speech, in all manner of reports 
in the newspapers. If you see anything in the newspapers about ‘the 
Swiss Government’ doing anything, it is always well to stop and think 
a moment. For the words ‘Swiss Government’ may, according to the 
matter in hand, mean either the Federal Government of the Confedera- 
tion or the Cantonal Government of the place concerned. And I have 
heard Englishmen who have gone so far as to think a little about the 
state of the country say that they have heard Swiss people complain of 
the excessive authority of Bern. The discontented Swiss doubtless meant 


that late changes had given too much authority to the Federal powers 
sitting at Bern. This would be the natural complaint of one Swiss party. 
But the Englishmen understood them to mean that Bern itself, the city, 
still kept something of the powers which in the last century it did 
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exercise over large districts. The common danger in hastily speaking or 
thinking of any confederation is, as Mr. Bryce points out in the case of 
America, that of overlooking the cantonal powers. The federal power 
settles most of the things with which the ordinary traveller has directly 
to do. He is not likely to come across the cantonal powers, unless he 
is so unlucky as to do or suffer some legal wrong. The federal power 
above all settles one thing which most closely concerns the traveller. 
And in Switzerland—alas, not in America—it settles it in the wisest 
way. He must be ungrateful indeed who refuses to see the Schoolroom 
of Europe in the land where his luggage is allowed to go through 
without asking any questions. Surely the foolish commonwealth on one 


side of it and the foolish kingdom on the other side might profitably 
go to school to the wise confederation. 


Here is a merit in the one federal state in Europe which is surely 
clear, as the phrase is, ‘to the meanest capacity. But there are greater 
things than these. It marks advance indeed that the man who at this 
moment knows more than any other man in England about Swiss 
matters, past and present, began as a climher and remains a climber 
still. But he gradually found out that there was something worth 
looking to at the foot of the mountains as well as at their tops. And 
others, without going so far as this, have learned something. I fancy 
that it is not now thought so disgraceful as it was some years back to 
know in what canton you are. Books too show an improvement. 
About thirteen years back Sir Thomas Erskine-May wrote a very 
curious ‘ History of Democracy.’ He said in his preface that, as the 
word ‘democracy’ was used in several senses, he claimed the right of 
using it in any sense that he chose. And he fully carried out his purpose. 
‘ Democracy’ was a good thing in one page and a bad thing in the next. 
For the word was used, according to the claim of the preface, in two 
quite different senses. The early part of the Swiss section of the book 
was wonderful in the extreme. The author was oppressed by the belief 
against which Scott may be seen struggling in ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ 
the belief that every Duke of Austria must have been Emperor, and 
that every Emperor must have been Duke of Austria. So Duke 
Leopold at Morgarten was set, notwithstanding the enmity of King 
Lewis of Bavaria, to command an ‘Imperial army.’ But the modern 
part was much better ; it was in everything a great advance on the light- 
of-nature views of Chief Justice Whiteside. And now there is a far 
greater step in advance in the last book on the Swiss Confederation 
by the late Sir Francis Adams and Mr. C. D. Cunningham. Little 
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is said of the early history; what is said is weak, but it is not 
blundering like Sir Thomas Erskine-May. The present state of things 
is the subject of the book, and that is treated in a way which may be 
profitable to most of us. The whole matter is gone into and set forth, 
if with no very strong grasp of political science, yet clearly and with 
good practical common sense. Sir Francis Adams and his companion 
explain things quite well enough for those who have never thought 
about the matter, and they will supply many new facts to those who 
have. Gross ignorance is now inexcusable when there is a single book 
which may so easily disperse it. 


There are three things in Swiss political life which the ordinary 
Englishman finds it hard to understand. I must reckon as one the 
simple fact that the Swiss Confederation is a confederation. The other 
two are peculiar to the Swiss system, and distinguish it from the federal 
system of America, most likely from any other. One is the nature of the 
executive power, the absence of a personal head in any shape; the 
other is the direct action of the people in political matters, which appears 
in more shapes than one. Both these last are so strange to ordinary 
English, and indeed to ordinary European, experience, that it is not 
wonderful that they should be puzzling to any one who has not made a 
special study of the subject. But I am afraid that I am right in adding 
that the federal form of the constitution is itself a difficulty. With all 
the talk that there has been lately about federation in more aspects than 
one, I am sure that very few people have a clear notion what federation 
is. Or rather the talk that there has been lately shows more distinctly 
than before that many people have no such clear notion. The most 
wonderful time of confusion on this head was during the American civil 
war. Then the two words ‘Federal’ and ‘ Confederate, words in this 
case—not necessarily—of exactly the same meaning, came to be opposed 
to one another. With the English partisans of the South the word 
‘federal’ became a term of reproach. One often heard that the rotten- 
ness of all federal systems was proved by the fact that certain members 
of one federal system had parted from it. Those who spoke thus did 
not stop to think that it proved a good deal more for federal systems in 
general that the States which had just parted from one federal system 


immediately set up another of their own on the same model. No one 
would have argued that the rottenness of monarchy was proved by the 
fact that, when Belgium parted from the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the Belgians set up a king of their own. But then people had some 
notion what a king was, while they had no notion what a federation was. 
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And at this moment the wonderfully vague talk that one hears about 
‘Imperial federation’—that memorable phrase in which adjective and 
substartive directly shut out one another—and the equally vague talk 
which confuses the federal relation with the relation of Home Rule, both 
show how very few people have taken in the first definition of a federa- 
tion. The two co-ordinate powers, cach supreme in its own range, is 
something which many still find it hard to understand. And there is 
a deeper difficulty beyond. In most confederations, to some extent in 
America, to a greater extent in Switzerland, the tendency has been to 
enlarge the powers of the Union at the expense of those of the States. 
If this process should ever be completely carried out, if the States should 
sink into counties or departments, and the central government should 
become supreme in all things," many people would make this an argu- 
ment against federation. The federal system, it would be said, had been 
tried, and was found wanting. In truth such a change would show that, 
in that particular case at least, federation had thoroughly done its work. 
Partial union would have led the way to complete union in a case where 
complete union was impossible at the time when the partial union was 
formed. 


The second point is one which does not concern the federal nature of 
the Swiss system. The Swiss executive differs altogether both from that 
of the American confederation and from those of the non-federal states of 
Europe. But the differences among the three do not arise from the 
federal or non-federal character of the several governments. Either the 
American or the Swiss form of executive might be adopted in a non- 
federal state. A presidency on the French model, so different from the 
American, might clearly exist in a federal state. So might a constitu- 
tional monarchy, though it would most likely be harder to work than in 
a non-federal state. There is indeed a federal monarchy in being before 
our eyes in the form of the German Empire. And in form at least, that 
empire is a constitutional monarchy, though its working is so very 
imperial that one sometimes doubts whether the words ‘federal’ and 
‘federation’ are not in this case out of place. But, without entering on 
the question of a federal monarchy, it is plain that England or Italy 
could adopt either the American, the French, or the Swiss form of 
executive. It is equally plain that America, France, and Switzerland 
could, any one of them, adopt the form of executive of either of the 


1 I think one may safely say that, setting aside whatever is to be said for and against such a 
change on political grounds, the difference in the scale of the two countrics makes the change 
possible in Switzerland, and impossible in America, 
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other commonwealths. The question of ‘ federal’ or ‘ non-federal’ does 


not hinder either way. 


The peculiarity of the Swiss executive is that there is no personal 
head of the state in any shape. Such a head there is in all the other 
forms of government, kingly or republican. Ina constitutional kingdom 
there is a kind of dual headship. The king is the formal head ; but he 
has to act, more or less completely according to various circumstances, 
by the advice of the practical head, the prime minister. The French 
President is in much the same position as a constitutional king. The 
American President is a real king for four years. The powers that the 
law gives him are less than those which the law gives to any constitutional 
king ; but he can exercise those powers far more according to his own 
judgement than a constitutional king can. All these systems however 
agree in having a visible and personal head of the state, whose personal 
action, whether exercised according to his personal judgement or according 
to the guidance of another, is necessary in every act of the state. There 
is in each case a person, whether called King or President, who is the 
acknowledged head of the state, and who takes his place as such on all 
formal occasions. And where either King or President is put under the 
guidance of a personal leader called a Minister, such Minister is as much 
the acknowledged practical head as the King or President is the formal 
head. In all these cases everything becomes a question of persons. It 
may happen, it often dces happen, in the case of an American President, 
that the person is of no account except as the representative of a party. 
Still he is, for the time being, the personal representative of that party 
and also the personal representative of the state. The United States 
are regularly convulsed at fixed intervals by the personal question ‘Who 
shall be President?’ England, Italy, every constitutional kingdom, is 
irregularly convulsed at uncertain intervals by the personal question 
‘Who shall be Prime Minister?’ So is the commonwealth of France, 
with the further chance of another personal question, ‘Who shall be 
President ?’—in other words, ‘Who shall be temporary King ?’—turning 
up quite unexpectedly. Switzerland, on the other hand, is never con- 
vulsed by any of these questions ; for it has a form of executive under 
which none of them can ever be put. 


It is the more needful to point this out, because strangers are not 
unlikely to be led astray by a name. The Swiss Confederation has 
a President, the Bundesprasident, who, in a certain sense, is the personal 
head of the Confederation, and has sometimes formally to represent it. 
But he is not its personal head in the same sense as any of the Kings, 
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Ministers, and Presidents, of whom we have already spoken. He is not 
President of the Confederation in the same sense as either the American 
or the French President. He is not himself personally clothed with the 
executive power of the state. He is simply chairman of the body in 
which that executive power is placed. He is, in truth, not President 
of the Confederation, but simply President of the Federal Council. ‘It 
is the Federal Council as a body which is corporate President of the 
Federation. The Bundesprasident is not necessarily a party leader, and 
in no case does he hold office on the terms of a party leader. A 
Prime Minister, head of a party, holds office for such time, long or 
short, as he contrives to keep practical power. The Swiss President 
holds office as President for the fixed term of one year; he holds office 
as Federal Councillor for the fixed term of three years, but with every 
chance of being re-elected as often as he may wish for re-election. 


The Swiss constitution thus differs from all those with which we 
have just compared it in'vesting the executive power, not in a single 
man, whether acting according to his own discretion or not, but in a 
body of seven. Of that body, the Federal Council, the President of the 
year is chairman, with the ordinary powers of a chairman, and no more. 
It is the body as a whole which acts. Each Federal Councillor has his 
own department ; but that is a mere matter of arrangement. Further- 
more, the powers of the Council are not only smaller than those of King 
or President; they are different in kind, or at least different in the 
mode of their exercise. The Council stands in a closer relation to the 
Legislature than the executive of any other constitution. It is elected 
by the Assembly for its own three years term of life. The first 
act of every new Assembly is to elect a new Federal Council, that is, 
in most cases, to re-elect the old one. And the members of the Council 
are by no means necessarily members of the same political party, or 
necessarily in agreement on any particular question. Each Federal 
Councillor has the right of attending and speaking, though not of voting, 
in cither House of the Legislature. A measure under debate is some- 
times supported by one Federal Councillor and opposed by another. 
Yet they work together in Council. Neither thinks of resigning if the 
Assembly votes contrary to his wishes ; both keep office till the end of 
their term; both are most likely re-elected when their term comes 
to an end. 


A great deal more might be said about the working of the Federal 
Council and its relations to the Assembly. The point on which I wish 
specially to insist is that the Swiss Federal Council cannot be said to be, 
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either directly or indirectly, either formally or informally, the choice of 
the people. I use the word ‘people’ as the most convenient name for the 
electors of the more popular branch of the legislature in each country. 
Now the American President, the British Prime Minister, are both 
practically, though not formally, elected by the people. In the American 
case, the action of the legal electors has become such a mere form that 
it is almost forgotten! And since 1868 we may say that the British 
Prime Minister has been informally elected by the people. Formally 
of course, he is not elected at all. For, first of all, the law knows no 
such office as that of Prime Minister ; and secondly, the office known to 
the law which is held by the Prime Minister, that of First Lord of the 
Treasury or of Secretary of State, is in the undoubted gift of the Queen. 
But up to 1868 the Queen was guided in her choice by a vote of the 
House of Commons ; since that year she has been guided in her choice 
by a vote of the people. Since 1868 it has been the rule that a 
Minister who sees by the result of a general election that in the next 
Parliament he will be in a minority in the House of Commons resigns 
at once, without waiting, as he formerly did, to hear his sentence from 
the House of Commons. That is to say, the British Prime Minister, 
like the American President, is informally elected by the people. But 
the Swiss Federal Council is not either formally or informally elected 
by the people. That is to say, it is formally elected by the Legislature, 
and not only formally but really. The members of the Two Houses 
are not sent to Bern with either formal or informal instructions to elect 
A and B as Federal Councillors. The Legislature elects quite freely. 
It commonly chooses, quite freely, again to elect those whom the last 
Legislature had elected before it. 


In this it may seem that the powers of the Swiss people are much 
less than those of either the British or the American people. Yet no 
complaint is made by the Swiss people on this score. One or two 
reasons for this may be thought of. The election of a Council of seven 
is in itself less exciting than the election of a single man, and the 
election of a Federal Council is not a matter of party triumph like the 
election of the American President. We in Great Britain are a good 
deal stirred when, at a general election, we virtually vote between two 
candidates for the place of Prime Minister. But we are willing to leave 
to the victorious favourite the choice of the other members of his 


1 Yet it ought not to be forgotten that, though the action of the presidential electors has 
become a mere form as far as the electors are concerned, yet the manner of election makes 
it always possible for a President to be elected who has not a majority of the whole 
popular vote. 
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Cabinet. No doubt, if we had to choose between two lists, we should 
wax fierce over the lists ; but it would not be with the same genuine 
enthusiasm, with the same hearty personal zeal, with the same real or 
supposed knowledge of the merits of the candidates, as when we vote 
between A and B. Then, too, as the election of the Federal Council does 
not take the form of a personal rivalry, neither does it take the form of 
a party rivalry. It might do so, if popular election were the rule ; but 
at present it does not Altogether it is easy to understand why the Swiss 
people should be satisfied to leave the choice of their Executive to their 
representatives, while both the British and the American people claim to 
have something to say as to the choice of theirs. And this feeling may 
have been strengthened of late years by the various changes which have 
given the Swiss people an amount of direct power in other ways, such 
as neither the British nor the American people nor the people of every 
other country possess. 


This brings us to the third point which I spoke of at starting as 
being stumbling-blocks to Englishmen in their understanding of Swiss 
affairs. This is that direct voice in legislation which is possessed by the 
Swiss people in various shapes, both in cantonal and in federal matters. 
To one side of this power, the oldest side, I have been trying to call 
attention for a good many years, as part of the general history of 
political institutions, above all of Teutonic institutions. To another side 
of it, the newest side, Mr. Dicey has lately called attention with more 
distinctly practical objects. I have had mainly to talk about the 
Landesgemeinden in those cantons which still keep them ; Mr. Dicey has 
had mainly to talk of the Referendum in federal matters. The two 
things are very unlike one another. The Landesgemeinde is an institu- 
tion of the hoariest antiquity, which has lived on in a few small 
primitive communities after it has died out in the rest of the world. 
The Referendum is one of the latest inventions of modern political 
ingenuity. But the two spring from the same source. It is not without 
reason that the Referendum has sprung up in the land of the Landes- 
gemeinde, The modern institution is in truth the application to changed 
circumstances of the still abiding principle of the ancient institution. So 
it happens in all true and sound reform and progress. It is absurd to try 
to reproduce, it is not always wise to try to preserve, the outward forms of 
an ancient institution. But it is commonly the course of true wisdom to 
cleave to the principles of the old institutions, while shaping them into 
forms better suited for another age. This has been eminently the case 
with the oldest and the newest of the institutions of Switzerland. 
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Now I have purposely used these words Landesgemeinde and 
Referendum thus far without explanation, for the very reason that there 
are many to whom they will convey no distinct meaning. And if the 
name Referendum conveys no distinct meaning, it is largely the fault of 
the name. I cannot understand why a German name cannot be found 
for the thing instead of a Latin name, and that a name which certainly 
does not suggest the nature of the thing. But both in this case and in 
that of the older institution which bears a name most intelligible in its 
own tongue, there is certainly with many a good deal of difficulty in 
understanding the thing, even when the name has been explained. The 
Landesgemeinde is essentially the same thing as the New England 7own- 
meeting ; in Old England we have cnly the feeblest survival of it in 
whatever modern reform has left of the parish vestry. It is the primary 
assembly of the district ; only in the case of the Swiss cantons which 
still keep it, it is the assembly, it is the legislature, of a sovereign state. 
I use the word ‘sovereign’ advisedly, till somebody shall give me a 
better, to express the fact, which people in Great Britain are so slow to 
understand, that both a Swiss canton and an American State keep all 
those rights of an independent power, be those rights few or many, 
which they have not formally ceded to the Union. Every student of 
institutions of course knows all this; but the ordinary British mind is 
slow to understand the wholly different positions of an American State 
or a Swiss canton, supreme within its own range, and of an English 
county or a French department all 4~vhose institutions may be changed 
at any moment by the legislature of the country. I have found several 
difficulties as to the Landesgemeinde. First, it is a primary and not a 
representative assembly. The /andfo/k—the name citizens seems out of 
place—do not come together to choose men to act for them, but to act for 
themselves. They elect magistrates ; they do not elect representatives. 
For the assembled people is itself the legislature. It makes the laws 
that are to be enforced, and it chooses the magistrates who are to 
enforce them. And those magistrates and the assembly which chooses 
them are the executive and legislature of a sovereign state, capable of 
doing all things which a sovereign state may do, save those only which 
it has, by the Federal Constitution, agreed to intrust to the Federal 
Executive and Legislature. 


Never mind that every constitutional 
change increases the powers of the Union and lessens the powers of 


the canton. Whatever powers the canton still keeps, it holds by inherent 
right, and not by delegation from the Union. Now when I have 
written and spoken to people at home about the Zandesgemeinden that 
I have seen in Uri and Appenzell, I have had to strive with two 
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difficulties. People found it hard to understand that such an assembly 


was a legislature. They could understand that I had been to see an 


election. And so I had, though not in their sense; I had seen the 
election of magistrates, though not the election of representatives. But 
they could not understand that the meeting that I had seen did some- 


thing more than elect anybody, that it went on to make laws like a 


representative Parliament. And of course on all this followed the 


second difficulty. that of understanding the position of a canton, 
and therefore of understanding the position of a cantonal executive 
and legislature. But, without going again into this, it is clearly 


hard for the ordinary British mind to take in something so different 


from its own experience as the sight of the whole people of a certain 


district coming together to make the laws of that district in their 
own persons. 


Now it stands to reason that this kind of constitution can exist only 


in a small community, where the whole people can habitually meet in 
one place. So it was with the old commonwealths of Greece and 
Italy. So it was with Rome in her beginnings, when citizenship did 
not go beyond the Roman city and its surrounding district. When 


citizenship was extended to a large part of Italy, and when citizenship 
still meant a personal vote in the Roman assembly, the Roman consti- 
tution began to break down. The Landesgemeinde exists only in some 
of the smaller cantons; to the Confederation as a whole, and even to 


its larger cantons, it could no more be applied than it could to the larger 


states of Europe. The whole people of Uri and Glarus can habitually 
come together; the whole people of Switzerland, the whole people of 
the canton of Bern, cannot habitually come together. In the Confedera- 
tion therefore, and in its larger cantons, the representative system is as 
much a matter of necessity as it is in England or France. In these 
larger bodies the Landesgemeinde is impossible ; but the principle of the 
Landesgemeinde can still be applied, though not in so full a measure as 
in the smaller cantons. A way may be found to give every citizen some 
direct share in legislation, though not so full a share as he has in Uri 
and Appenzell. The representative body alone can discuss legislative 
proposals and settle the details of legislative measures. But the direct 
voice of the citizens can be allowed a sphere of action at either or both 
ends of the process. It may be made obligatory on the representative 
body to take into consideration any subject the consideration of which 
is demanded by a certain number of electors. One might conceive 
other ways in which the popular wish for the discussion of a certain 
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subject might be made known. Whatever shape it takes, it amounts 
to a petition to the Houses, a petition which cannot be refused, to legis- 


late in some way on a certain subject. This, in Swiss political language, 


is called the /uztiative. And whether the /nz¢iative is allowed or not, it 
is equally possible to have the Referendum at the other end. The 
awkward Latin name means that, when a measure has passed both Houses 


of the Assemby, it shall be referred to a vote of the people, Yea or 


Nay. It must of course be a simple vote of Yea or Nay; discussions 
and amendments are out of the question. And the Referendum may 
be either Odl/igatory or Facultative. That is, it may either take place 
as a matter of course in the case of all measures, or of some par- 


ticular classes of measures, or it may take place only when it is demanded 


by a certain number of citizens. In some or other of these shapes the 
Referendum has found a place in the constitution of several of the 
cantons, and thence it has made its way into the constitution of 


the Confederation itself. It is an application of the same principle as 


the Landesgemeinde, and we may be pretty sure that it was suggested by 
the existence of the Landesgemeinde. It is in truth as near an approach 
to the Landesgemeinde as can be had in any state whose scale makes the 
Landesgemeinde itself impossible. 


Now the Referendum, or any other form of legislation by direct 
popular vote, has, like most political things and above all most Swiss 
political things, a something with which it is specially likely to be con- 
founded. This is the so-called French Plediscite. That, to be sure, has 
been mixed up in popular talk with things that have even less to do with it 


than the Referendum. About forty years ago, if ever ‘ universal suffrage,’ 
or indeed any extension of the franchise, was spoken of, one used always 
to be told at once: ‘See what Universal Suffrage has done in France.’ 
The reference of course was to the ‘ Plebiscite, the supposed vote of the 
people by which the usurpation of Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte was held 
to be legalized. The mischief was supposed to lie in the fact that the 
voting was universal, not in the fact that the voting was a sham. The 
use of the word f/ebiscite was, from the historical point of view, one of 
the silliest misapplications of a name to a thing with which it has 
nothing to do ; but, as the thing paid, at least for a while, the misapplica- 
tion was, from another point of view, a lucky one. The Roman 
plebiscitum was the vote of the Roman commons in their general 
assembly, saying Yea or Nay to a proposed measure. It was like the 
vote of any other legislative body. A change is proposed. The 
negative vote is conservative ; it leaves things as they are. That is to 
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say, it is a vote between two fair alternatives, change and no change. 
That there should be two such possible alternatives is the essence of a 
fair vote of any kind. But in the French flediscite there was no real 
alternative. It was a vote between something and nothing ; the negative 
alternative had no real being. One cannot exactly call the positive vote 
conservative, because the whole thing was revolutionary ; but the positive 
vote was a vote to keep things as they were at the moment: that is, it 
was a vote to keep the tyrant in his tyranny. No one can guess what 
would have been the result of a negative vote ; but it assuredly would 
not have made the tyrant come down from his tyranny. The French 
plebiscite was therefore a sham in itself, and it bore a name which in no 
way belonged to it. It had nothing in common with the Roman f/edzs- 
citum, or with any other form of voting in which there is a fair choice 
between two possible alternatives. But the voting in a Landesgemeinde 
has everything in common with the Roman f/ediscitum ; it is absolutely 
the same thing. In both a primary assembly accepts or rejects a 
proposal for a law or other decree. If the proposal is rejected, things 
stay as they are. So with the Referendum. The two Houses of the 
Asseinbly pass a law; that is, they propose a change. The proposal is 
referred to the people, who very often reject it. Here is a fair alterna- 
tive between change and no change. The negative vote is conservative ; 
it iets things stay as they are. 


To those who are used to the practice of our own and of most con- 
stitutional countries, there is something startling in this appeal from the 
legislative assembly to the people. There is nothing like it in any 
European kingdom or commonwealth. There is nothing like it in the 
federal constitution of America. There is something like it, for certain 
purposes, in the constitutions of some of the American States. Still it 
must be remembered that in very few constitutions is the vote of the, 
legislative assembly absolutely final. In our own case it would be more 
true to say that the Houses of Lords and Commons do not make up the 
whole of the legislative body. We are apt to forget that of the Par/ia- 
ment—the fa/k between King and people—the King is a member. The 
confused use of the word ve/o leads to forgetfulness of this. The Sovereign 
of Great Britain has more than a mere veéo on legislation ; his active con- 
sent is as much needed as that of either House. That that consent is 
always given, never refused, is simply one of the results of that series of 
unwritten understandings to which we give the misleading name of 
‘Constitution. In the United States the President’s active assent has 
also to be asked, though in certain cases his dissent may be over-ruled. 
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President Cleveland rejected endless bills. The Swiss Constitution, in 
which the Executive has no negative voice, simply gives to the people 
the power which the American Constitution gives to a magistrate chosen 
by the people. To those who do not think it well that a legislature, 
or one branch of it, should be absolutely unrestrained, there is clearly 
nothing very wonderful in the Referendum. 


This matter of the Referendum has lately led to a good deal of 
remarkable discussion. I am not going to set forth its advantages and 
disadvantages in full; Iam not going even to argue for or against its 
proposed introduction into our own country. My object in this paper 
has rather been to invite political thinkers to a study of Swiss politics 
and of the Referendum as part of them. I have tried to clear away 
some common confusions and to point some real analogies, with regard, 
not only to the Referendum, but to other parts of the Swiss system. It 
is perhaps the form of the Executive to which I have wished to call 
attention more than to anything else. But the way in which the 
question of the Referendum has been lately argued in this country is 
very instructive. The subject was dealt with in the Edinburgh Review 
for January, and again by Mr. Dicey in the article in the Contemporary 
Review for April, to which I have already referred. Both articles were 
distinctly in favour of the introduction of the Referendum into England, 
at least in the case of certain great questions, answering to what either 
in America or in Switzerland would take the form of constitutional 
amendments. Mr. Dicey instanced Irish Home Rule and the Dis- 
establishment of the English Church as questions on which it wouid 
be well to have some means of directly testing the feeling of the nation 
as to the matter in hand. With the Referendum it might be possible 
to test the feeling of the nation as to the question itself, apart 
from its bearing on the rise and fall of this and that Minister. 
Many men, it was argued, would give their votes for or against a 
definite measure who do not mingle at all in the personal strife of an 
election. Now it is surely hard to deny that it would be the greatest 
possible gain if measures could be voted for and against purely on their 
merits, without reference to personal and party questions. And there 
does seem a good case made out for the belief that the Referendum 
would bring us nearer to such a happy state of things. There is, as we 
shall presently see, a good deal to be said on the other side; but the 
question is at least worth the serious consideration of any man. The 
matter is surely not one of party politics. The appeal to the people is 
essentially democratic. Swiss experience shows that it is also practically 
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conservative ; that is, it shows that the Swiss people at least are slow to 
change, slower than their representatives, whose proposals of change 
they constantly reject. It does not follow that the same would be the 
case in another country. But if it were so, what then? The first 
principle of democracy is surely to give the people—the whole people, 
not any part of them—the freest power of action. To hinder the people 
from free action, because it is thought that the people are likely to act 
in a way which some who think themselves specially democratic may 
dislike, is certainly not a democratic proceeding. ‘Progress’ may be a 
good thing, but to constrain or cajole a people into ‘ progress’ is certainly 
not democratic ; it savours rather of the benevolent despot. Above all, 
the matter must not be argued in the interest of this or that question in 
immediate dispute. Mr. Dicey mentioned Home Rule and Disestablish- 
ment as questions specially suited for the Referendum. On one at least 
of those questions I am not of Mr. Dicey’s way of thinking ; but I fully 
agree with him in holding that those questions are examples of the class 
of questions which, if the Referendum is to be adopted at all, are eminently 
suited for the Referendum. About Home Rule my only doubt would be 
whether it is not a question so purely Irish that it ought to be decided 
by an Irish vote only. I in no way commit myself to the Referendum ; 
I only say that Mr. Dicey’s case is one well worth weighing. And I do 
most emphatically say that the question whether it would be a good 
thing to adopt the Referendum or not must not be judged by the 
effect which the Referendum would be likely to have on Home Rule or 
Disestablishment or any other question. 


Of the different ways in which a question of this kind can be 
discussed, there was a most instructive example in two successive 
numbers of the Speaker newspaper, last April. They severally showed 
the lowest and the highest spirit in which a political question can be 
discussed, and that by men presumably of the same general way of 
thinking. On April 12th, Mr. Dicey’s Contemporary article was dis- 
cussed by a writer who seemingly had never before heard either of 
the Referendum or of Mr. Dicey. He was evidently one of those to 
whom no question presents itself in any general or historical aspect, 
one of those who can think of nothing except as it may bear on some 
immediate party question. His taste may be judged by the fact that 
he thought it clever to head his article, ‘Mr. Dicey’s Man-Trap,’ and 
to talk about the ‘pundits of Oxford and Hind Head. To him the 
whole question stood thus :—The next Parliament may very likely pass 
a measure of Irish Home Rule. But such a measure might be thrown 
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out on the Referendum. Therefore there shall be no Referendum. 
Nay, he takes up the high Conservative line. The Referendum is 
new-fangled, its English substitute, the general election, is older, 
simpler, and more constitutional. And so all Liberals are warned 
against the witcheries of Mr. Dicey and his Referendum. 


To one undoubted Liberal however this easy way of treating the 
subject did not seem quite to dispose of all that might be said for 
or against Mr. Dicey’s suggestion. The next week, April 19th, Mr 
Bryce stepped in, in the same paper, to deal with the question in the 
spirit of a political student and of a statesman. To him the article 
of the week before ‘did not seem to cover all the ground. In the 
same spirit of gentle irony, he added: ‘ It omits some grave objections 
to the plan ; it passes over at least one advantage which Liberals might 
reasonably look for from such a constitutional change.’ Let us try to put 
Mr. Bryce’s arguments for and against the Referendum in a short form. 


The adoption of the Referendum, according to Mr. Bryce, would be 
to ‘transfer the power of dissent, still nominally vested in the Crown, the 
wearer of which no longer ventures to use it, to the electorate who would 
use it freely enough. This change would have three advantages. 


First, ‘It would to some extent withdraw legislation from the 
absolute control of party political feeling. The electorate would be 
likely to vote for or against a measure on its own merits more freely 
than Members of Parliament bound by party ties. 


Secondly, Members. of Parliament themselves would gain greater 
freedom if their decision was not finally conclusive. They would be able 
to speak and vote more freely as they personally think. The responsi- 
bility of Ministers and Parliaments would be lessened, a change which, if 
it has a bad side, has also a good one. 


Thirdly, It would lessen the influence of sections and cliques of 
parties within parties, which now often force their particular views on 
individual members, on whole parties, and thereby on the nation. It 
would be no longer possible for a majority of a party to carry a measure 
in the teeth both of the other party and of a minority of themselves, 
who between them are a majority of the nation. At the Referendum the 
majority of the nation would decide. 


Mr. Dicey’s objections to the Referendum—for he sees that there are 
objections—are swept away by Mr. Bryce as theoretical rather than 
practical. These were that it would lower the importance of Pariiament, 
and that it at least seems to be an appeal from the better informed to 
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the worse. I may say that when the Referendum was first brought into 
the Swiss Federal Constitution, I greatly regretted the change on this 
ground. I argued that the average of the legislative assembly in any 
country must be higher than the average of the electors. I am not so 
sure of this now. I fear that, in England at least, the one average has 
sunk since then ; I believe that the other average has risen. It certainly 
ought to have done so, There was not then so much public speaking 
out of Parliament as there is now. The electors, or vast bodies of them, 
have now the advantage which was then confined to members of the two 
Houses. They hear with their own ears what the chief men of all parties 
have to say. 


But Mr. Bryce has his own practical objections to the Referendum. 
We must, he says, remember the difference of scale between Switzer- 
land and Great Britain. It is a much simpler, and much less costly 
business, to take the popular vote in Switzerland than it would be 
here. The Referendum therefore could not be used so often as it is in 
Switzerland. It must be kept for a few great occasions. And it would 
be hard to define such occasions by law. If we had a written constitution, 
it would be easy to say that the Referendum should be applied to all 
proposals of constitutional change and to no other. But as we have 
no written constitution, as our law knows no difference between con- 
stitutional changes and other changes, there is no way of defining the 
measures to which we should apply the Referendum. Again, very small 
measures may formally involve some constitutional point, while very 
great measures may not involve any. The Referendum again, says 
Mr. Bryce, if taken throughout the United Kingdom, would give no 
more opportunity than at present—practically there would be less—of 
testing the wishes of England, Scotland, and Ireland separately. It 
might also tend to the throwing out of useful measures which would not 
awaken any general interest, but of the necessity or advantage of which it 
might be possible to convince the Houses. Mr. Bryce indeed fears that 
the main employment of the Referendum would be to throw out such 
measures With regard to great changes, ‘revolutionary’ changes— 
not necessarily using the word ‘revolutionary’ in a bad sense—Mr. 
Bryce doubts whether the Referendum would be so great a check, 
whether it would be so ‘conservative’ or ‘obstructive,’ or whatever the 
word is to be, as both Mr. Dicey and the other writer in the Speaker 
thought. The machinery which manages the elections would, Mr. Bryce 
thinks, manage the Referendum also. That is, to come within the range 
of immediate party politics, Mr. Dicey need not hope, the other writer 
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in the Speaker need not fear, that, if Irish Home Rule was once carried 
through Parliament, it might be thrown out by a popular vote. 


Such are the arguments for and against the Referendum as stated by 
a practical statesman who is also the master at once of Imperial and of 
Federal lore. Wonderful indeed is the contrast between his calm and 
judicial balancing of arguments on both sides, and the hasty babble of 
the mere partisan on his own side. I do not feel bound to commit 
myself either for or against the proposal. But jit does strike me that 
some of Mr. Bryce’s practical objections seem to belong to that class 
of which there are always plenty to be found against any proposed 
charge. A change which has real and practical advantages is commonly 
found to work more easily in practice than seemed likely beforehand. 
There are always difficulties at the beginning of everything ; but the diffi- 
culties get smaller as the thing comes to be practically better understood. 
In our ‘flexible’ constitution, above all, things have a way of practically 
righting themselves. No legislator could fix beforehand, in the shape of 
a clause in a ‘rigid’ constitution, when a Minister ought to resign office, 
when he may rightly dissolve Parliament, when he may acquiesce in 
defeat. Such things settle themselves, subject of course to the criticism 
of the opposite party on the course chosen. And it may well be that 
the kind of cases in which it would be ‘constitutional’ to apply the 
Referendum would settle themselves in the like sort. For my own part 
I was once, as I just now said, strong against the Referendum even in its 
native Switzerland. I am now less strong against it, even here in Great 
Britain. One is drawn to anything which offers even a chance of getting 
measures discussed and voted on, in Parliament or out of Parliament, 
on their real merits, and not as they affect the interests of this or that 
Ministry. But I do not bind myself to Mr. Dicey any more than to 
Mr. Bryce. I had rather stand by and hear both of them say something 
more. A question is indeed lucky which has Mr. Dicey to argue on one 
side and Mr. Bryce to argue on both. 


My own business is the humbler one of getting people to look both 
at the Referendum and at other points in Swiss politics as matters of 
serious study. I wish in short, as I said at the beginning, to hold up the 
Confederation as the schoolroom of Europe and not its ‘ playground.’ 
Will Mr. Bryce help? A full discourse on the older and smaller 
Confederation in Europe would follow well on his memorable treatment 
of the younger and greater Confederation in America. 


EDWARD A, FREEMAN. 
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. ENEDICT, in spirit, ruled here for centuries. The 
Abbey Church of St, Peter, Westminster, in a 


single stately structure, may be said to bear the 
same relation to our country as do Rheims and 
St. Denis to France. The hoar antiquity of this 


renowned sanctuary carries us back to Sebert, 


the founder alike, as Tradition avers, of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in the heart of the 
City of London, and of this western Benedictine 


minster in the flats and fens from which its former 
walls first uprose, originally consecrated by St. 
Peter himself. 


1 The original consecration as wrought by St. Peter, in place of Bishop Mellitus, has been 
described by Aubrey de Vere in powerful and picturesque verse :— 


‘Then lo! a marvel, Inward as he passed, 
Its threshold crossed, a splendour as of God 
Forth from the bosom of that dusky pile 
Through all its kindling windows streamed, and blazed 
From wave to wave, and spanned that downward tide 
With many a fiery bridge. The moon was quenched ; 
But all the edges of the headlong clouds 
Caught up the splendour till the midnight vault 
Shone like the noon. The fisher knew, that hour, 
That with vast concourse of the Sons of God 
That church was thronged ; for in it many a head 
Sun-bright, and hands lifted like hands in prayer, 
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Here, to the eye_of artist and archeologist, work of almost every 
period of Christian architecture—from the rude and scarcely-carved 
stones of the Saxon era, through early and late Norman rugged and 
solid, delicate early-English, rich and stately second-pointed, impressive 
perpendicular, and the later and less pure style of Henry the Seventh’s 
magnificent chapel—may be readily distinguished. 


From its foundation in 604, under King Sebert, to the days of John 
Feckenham, when the old order of things was made to cease, the Abbey 
had been governed by no less than forty-two abbots—though, for nearly 
two hundred of its earliest years priors appear to have ruled the 
brethren. Of these abbots, some bore great names and belonged to 
races of high renown. Such were at once and in one: divines, canon 
lawyers, and statesmen; leaving their impress for good on this great 
Benedictine foundation as well as on the Nation itself. While fearing 
alike both Chief Pontiff and King, they still more feared God; and, 
while rendering due honour to rank and to the great and mighty ones 
of the nation—for honour was given to whom honour was due—they 
were ever found, in times of turmoil and tempest, standing between 


ruler and ruled, to plead for the lawful rights of the commonalty and 
poor, as well as for justice, righteousness, and fair play for all. 
Under sunshine and shadow, in summer and winter, through tumults 
and peace, with no change and with but little variety, the stately 


services and unvarying rites of this grand and beneficent religious 
House—so devoted to learning and piety—were duly observed day by 
day and during the still night-time, in the very heart of the Nation’s 
life, and near where its laws were formulated. Above the Abbey’s 


altars gleamed the ever-burning light of the sanctuary. Round about, 
rose canticle, intercession, and orison. There God was perpetually 


High up he saw: meantime harmonic strain, 

As though whatever moves in earth or skies, 

Winds, waters, stars had joined in one their song, 
Above him floated like a breeze from God 

And heaven-born incense. Louder swelled that strain ; 
And still the Bride of God, that church late dark, 
Glad of her saintly spousals, laughed and shone 

The radiance ever freshening. By degrees 

That vision waned.’ 


‘ Legends of the Saxon Saints,’ by Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. pp. 42, 43. London: 1879. 


1 E.g. Gilbert Crispin, a.p. 1082; Gervase de Blois, A.D. 1140; Ralph de Arundell, 
A.D. 1200; Richard de Ware, A.D. 1258; Richard de Sudbury, A.D. 1308 ; Simon de Langham 
(subsequently created a cardinal), A.D. 1349; Nicholas Litlyngton, A.D, 1362 ; John Esteney, 
A.D. 1474; and John Feckenham, A.D. 1556, 
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honoured and worshipped. There men learned faith, obedience, duty, 
and love. 


This original structure was no doubt rude and unsubstantial. As, 
specially sanctified by the first Prince of the Apostles, it rose from the 
‘Island of Thorns,! between the River Thames and the broad marshes 
of what is now St. James’s Park, the building was in due course 
destined to give place, under St. Edward the Confessor, whose palace 
stood adjoining, to a much more solid and solemn-looking pile, con- 
secrated 28th December, 1065. As then reconstructed, this afforded 
a home to no Jess than seventy Benedictine brethren. It was built in 
a substantial style current abroad, with semicircular-arched windows, 
and was possibly one of the earliest examples of what became known 
as ‘Norman work’ in England. The low archway in the still existing 
Dark Cloister, under the Dormitory—forming a range of buildings 
standing directly southwards from the south transept, and passing 
under the Library; the windows of the Dormitory itself, and the 
Chapel of the Pyx, with its old stone-altar ; as well as a somewhat rude 
stone window below the Dormitory, all belong to this era. Some frag- 
ments of stone, beautifully carved, with interlacing bands and circles, of 
a late Norman period, were discovered in 1848 under the pavement of 
the nave—detailed sketches of which were made by the late Mr. 
William Burges. 





The church as then built was cruciform in plan, comparatively low 
in height, and with a semicircular apse at its eastern portion. There 
appears to have been a solid central tower at the junction of the arms 
of the cross, with two squat square towers of corresponding type and 
solidity at the west end. 


Subsequently, under Henry III., in the fourth year of his reign, a 
Lady Chapel, in a later and more beautiful style, was added at the east ; 
while, twenty-five years afterwards, the old choir, transepts, and central 
tower were removed, in order that the present magnificent first-pointed 
building, with its stately ambulatories and clustering chapels, might be 


so far erected.2, When completed, and the renown of the new work had 
1 ‘Low the ground, 
Well-nigh by waters clipt, a savage haunt, 
With briar and bramble thick, and ‘‘ Thorny Isle” 
For that cause named.’ 
—‘ The Consecration of Westminster Abbey,’ by Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. 


2 From A.D, 1216 to November 1272—i.¢, while Henry III. reigned—Westminster Abbey 
was ruled in turn by Abbots de Humez, Richard of Barking, Richard de Crokesby, Philip -de 
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reached the Chief Pontiff, the body of St. Edward was translated to its 
present central chapel immediately eastward of the high-altar, and in 
the main apse. 


The Norman nave was taken down, and the work of Henry III. con- 
tinued westward under Henry V. The formal commission for this, 
together with some detailed accounts still exist. In this case—a point 
to be noted, as so few seem to be aware of it—the architectural style of 
the thirteenth century was most faithfully and effectually applied and 
perpetuated by thoughtful and faithful architects in the fifteenth. 


In the main, the building now stands as left by Henry VII. His 
rebuilding of the Lady Chapel was a perfect masterpiece of the art of 
the period.* Stately vaulted aisles of unusual loftiness, elaborate ¢riforia, 
beautiful arcading and graceful clerestories, with chapels surrounding the 
sanctuary and St. Edward’s Shrine and the Tudor Lady Chapel, 
together with a vast and still more lofty nave of twelve bays, make up 
a church of singular and almost unique beauty—more foreign than 
English in certain of its features—still the architectural glory of 
Westminster.* 


Most of the more ancient Abbots are believed to have been buried in 
the cloisters, including Wolnoth, Vitalis, Crispin, Herbert, de Blois, 
Lawrence, Walter of Winchester, Postard, Humez, and Kyrcheston, 


—‘ Under sun 
And star, in spring and harvest-time, there lay 
An open grave. So that when came the end 
For this or that, the grave a tenant found ; 
And a new resting-place prepared again 
For the next summoned to a better Home, 
. In sweetest awe spake silently to all. 
They lay within a garden-plot foursquare, 


Lewisham, Richard de Ware, and Walter de Wenlock. These one and all co-operated with the 
King in his noble and notable works of construction. 

1 Of Henry III., who had directed this restoration, Roger of Wendover, in his ‘ Chronicle,’ 
thus wrote :—‘He did homage to the Holy Roman Church, and to Pope Innocent for the 
** Kingdoms of England and Ireland ; and swore that so long as he held those kingdoms he 
would faithfully pay the thousand marks, which his father had given.” ’—Sud anno 1216. 

2 Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ vol. ix. p. 78. 

3 There is nothing perhaps sadder in history than the utter and total disregard of Henry 
VII.’s will, and the religious provisions of it, by his son Henry VIII. and his grandson 
Edward VI. If what the first-named wished and decreed by formal testament, be compared 
with what was so soon abolished, left undone, and confiscated, the contrast is appalling. 

4 The restoration of the Chapter House, as well as of the north aisle, some years ago, and 
the complete and beautiful work of the north transept now in progress, deserve the highest 
commendation, 
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Where passion-flowers trailed up the cloister wall, 
Or lilies spread their petals to the sun, 

Or mary-golds bestarred the mignionette, 

While the day’s shadows crept across the lawn. 
Only a cross, and prayer for pity writ 

Upon its outstretched arms. Dews fell and snows 
At Yule-tyde. Bursting flower and July noon 
Followed in ordered course. So sped the years, 
While pilgrim-wanderers took their pathway home.”! 








South-west Tower from Dean’s Yard. 


Berkynge who originally lay at the foot of thealtar of the old Lady 
Chapel, was moved to the ambulatory near the steps of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. Cardinal Langham lies in St. Benedict’s Chapel. Abbots 
Millyng and Esteney rest in the north ambulatory. ‘ Resurrection-men’— 
as they may be fitly termed—opened the tomb of the latter in 1706 and 
subsequently in 1772. Abbot Fascet rests in the Chapel of St. John the 


1 ¢The Bells of Botteville Tower,’ p. 92. London: 1874. 
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The Shrine of St. Edward the Confessor. 


Baptist. Kyrton in that of St. Andrew. Islip has a chapel of his own, 
named after him. Above it are preserved eleven funeral effigies of 
wax, including those of Elizabeth Boleyne, Charles II, and General 
Monk—faded and ghastly relics of the past. 


To all the abbatial and regal tombs what a contrast are the memo- 
rials of the four last centuries! Some persons buried here since deans 
have ruled, and commemorated in marble and alabaster, appear restless 
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and distorted, as if 2 articulo mortis. Others are attitudinizing as 
orators, or represented as partly rising from their couches, apparently 
much astonished at the form and character of some of the adjacent 
statues, which, if alive, they well might be. Others, again, are found 
in positions either of defiance, dismay or despair. One stiff Jacobean 
figure, represented lying sideways, appears suffering from face-ache ; 
while some women are set forth with the chisel as though they had 
departed this life in the pangs of childbirth. Cherubs both with and 
without bodies, Roman warriors and ‘the sheeted dead’ abound. All 
such depraved art is vulgar and unedifying,—sculptured contrasts too 
startling, for instance, to the stately tombs and solemn edifices adorn- 
ing the north of the sanctuary, the Chapel of St. Bennet, or imme- 
diately circled round the sacred shrine of the Confessor, St. Edward. 


The artistic repose of the old figures, obvious both in form and 
attitude, with joined palms, as in prayer,—calm, confident, and at 
peace—is skilfully set forth in every detail. The severe lines in the 
official garments are sufficient ‘to carry out this restful idea fully. 
There are no tumbled togas nor rumpled albs. 


As regards the general interior of the Abbey—erected under abbots 
and mauled, mutilated and misused under deans—and more particularly 
its great disfigurement by incongruous and often crude monuments, 
it is certainly since the Tudor changes that such memorials have been 
so freely admitted. These came in with Puritanism, revived Paganism 
and the era of carpenter's gothic, of counting noses and compo. Great 
as was the descent from the pure taste and religious refinement of the 
thirteenth century, manifest in those canopied table-monuments ad- 
mitted during Elizabeth’s and James the First’s reigns, yet the descent 
to artistic desecration has been still greater and more marked during 
the last three centuries. Nor can it be said to be now on the road to 
improvement. What could be in worse taste, for example, than the 
feeble and painful monument? of Lord John Thynne, often much 
lauded? Both as regards design and material, the whole thing—so 
limp, thin and badly modelled—is a distinct failure, making so strong 
a contrast with the often dignified and far better recumbent figures of 
the Jacobean era. 


1 E.g. that of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of James I. and his son 
Charles—a frightful and monstrous example of bad taste. Equally out of place is a more 
modern performance—the cumbrous monument to Charles James Fox by Westmacott. 

2 Looking at this figure from a point parallel with the cushion on which it lies, the body 
itself, at the hips, does not appear to be more than two inches in depth. 
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Again, if the table-tomb of Dean Stanley, in the south-easternmost 
chapel—placed all askew—and such artistic productions as the busts 
of Longfellow and Archbishop Tait, for example, be fair specimens of 
modern taste,! formulated by self-dubbed ‘experts’ and belauded by 
critics, it is to be feared that modern artistic taste is open te no little 
elevation and improvement; while the pompous, needlessly-detailed 
and involved inscriptions of recent times (as for example, those over 
the graves of Edward the Sixth and Lady Augusta Stanley, both in 
the worst taste) mark a wide contrast to those of ‘the ages’ supposed 
to have been ‘dark.’ 


It will be generally admitted that, with the exception of four of 
the deans—Lancelot Andrewes, a ponderous and somewhat painful 
divine ; Francis Atterbury, an accom- 
plished ecclesiastical statesman and 
courtly diplomatist, second only to 
Laud, amongst post-Reformation pre- 
lates for ability and decision; the 
versatile and brilliant Samuel Wilber- 
force, of recent days,—whose memory, 
though strangely fading, is not yet 
wholly forgotten, and William Buck- 
land, a masterly writer on science 
—the old abbots, eg, Simon de 
Langham, Nicholas Litlyngton and 
John Islip,—were far more notable, 
self-denying, and beneficent.2  Per- 
haps this was the case because the 
Benedictine rulers, having only a life- 
interest in their dignities and possessions, and no wives and families 
to provide for—themselves efficiently governed and trained before they 





1 The busts of Keble, Kingsley, and Maurice—perhaps suitable enough for a library, 
museum, lavatory, or ante-chamber of a modern cemetery—are quite out of place in a Gothic 
church. Such productions were no doubt placed there at the recommendation of certain self- 
advertising ‘committees,’ in which no individual was responsible, and consequently no single 
person can now be blamed or upbraided for bad taste. 

2 Benson, the last abbot but one, was utterly unfaithful to his trust. The Duke of Somerset, 
although he had secured so many possessions, was apparently resolved not only to rob but to 
raze the Abbey. In 1547 leases for ninety-nine years were granted to Thomas Seymour of seven- 
teen manors and farms in Gloucestershire. Sir John Mason, one of the Duke’s personal tools, 
obtained sixteen in Herefordshire and Worcestershire. The manor of Islip, in Oxon, was 
alienated. When all this legal robbery had been effected, Benson became so conscience- 
stricken and miserable that he is said to have died of shame and a broken heart. —‘ History of 
Edward VI.’ By Peter Heylyn, p. 61. London: 1661. 
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were called upon to govern others 








—were enabled to plan more for 
the good of the nation and for 
the advancement of true Religion 
than dignitaries so often engrossed 
both by domestic and __ social 
duties. 


It may be seriously doubted, 
in truth, whether in the whole of 
the World’s history, any body of 
men—any formal organization of 
steady and patient workers—can 
bear the remotest comparison, for 
instance, with such an Order as 
that of St. Benedict, which made 
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offices, the teachers, the librarians, 

















the record-keepers, the hospital- 
ministers and the generous guard- 


ians and protectors of the poor throughout Christendom. 


Benedictine Abbot in Monastic Habit. 


The ordinary Englishman, well enough satisfied with himself and his 
agreeable surroundings, who sometimes regards money-getting as the 
most important feature of life, is perhaps scarcely a suitable person to 
judge off-hand and ex cathedrd of the worth and value of such Religious 
Orders, whose main duty it was to put into practice our Saviour’s! 
‘Counsels of Perfection. Men who live, and occasionally revel, in 


notable affluence and quiet ; who expect and partake of three or four 
artistically-cooked meals a day ; and, clothed as it were in purple and 


fine linen, labour only—if at all—for four or six hours, can scarcely 
judge patiently or fairly—or even adequately—those whose high 
standard of life was a continual warfare, and who in coarse raiment, with 
no fire in hall or chamber, were content to labour in patience and do 
battle with a three-fold foe, mainly on two meals a day of fruit and 
vegetables ; not working every day for merely six, but often for sixteen 


1 St. Matthew xix. 22. 
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or eighteen hours ; and this in charity and self-denial, for the honour of 
God and the temporal and spiritual good * of their fellow-creatures. 


And now as regards the last Abbot. One Richard Howman de 
Feckenham, sometime Chamberlain of the Benedictine’ Abbey of 
Worcester, was elected Prior of that house A.D. 1274. A hundred and 
forty-nine years afterwards, the name of John de Feckenham ? occurs in 
a covenant on vellum between the bailiffs and commonalty of the city 
and the then Prior of the same abbey. In 1409, Thomas de Feckenham, 
preaching friar, was a witness against John Baddeley of the city of 
Worcester, who was condemned by lawful authority for grave doctrinal 
and moral errors. In 1458, Robert de Feckenham, of the same diocese, 
sketched his notarial signature and mark on vellum still preserved in the 
Cathedral Library. To this race belonged John, the last Abbot of 
Westminster. His father’s surname is said to have been ‘ Howman,’ 
but in religion at least he appears to have taken that of his village-home 
—Feckenham, adjacent to the ancient forest of that name. 


This John was educated as a youth at the Benedictine Abbey of 
Evesham,® and afterwards at Gloucester Hall in Oxford, where he 
received his degree of B.D. in June, 1539, being Rector of Solihull in 
Warwickshire. Five months later he saw the forced break-up and dis- 
solution of Evesham. His name, with that of the other monks, is attached 
to the deed of surrender. He received a small pension. Successively 
Chaplain to Bell, Bishop: of Worcester, and to Bonner, Bishop of 
London, he was arbitrarily imprisoned in the Tower, at Cranmer’s sug- 
gestion, in 1549, where, without accusation or trial, he remained for two 
years. In 1554 he was made a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and subse- 


quently its Dean. He had disputed in public in his own county with 
Jewell and Hooper, and this with great effect. Machyn, the observant 


Merchant Taylor, whose personal ‘Diary’® is so interesting, writes of 
him as ‘a great preacher.’ In their difficulties he effectively befriended 
some of the innovators—amongst others the Earl of Bedford and 


1 As an eloquent speaker recently remarked :—‘ Love of holy poverty is the peculiar note 
of the Ages of Faith. The religious houses of England in the pra-Reformation period were 
the refuges of the poor. The multitudes of devoted men and women who inhabited those houses 
were the servants of the poor. The possessions of the monasteries were the patrimony of the poor. 
All that is changed now. The workhouse has taken the place of the monastery: the relieving- 
officer of the monk. AMa/ledicti pauperes is the modern gospel, and its preacher is Bumble.’ 

* MS. Notes relating to the Cathedral Library of Worcester, taken A.D. 1864. 

3 * Athenz Oxoniensis,’ vol. i., p. 177-180. Oxford: 1691.—Fuller’s ‘Church History,’ 
Book ix. pp. 178, 179. 

* Clemens Reyner, ‘De Antiq. Ord. Bened. in Angl.’ &c. Tract 1. Sec. 3, pp. 233, 234 
(undated). ® Issued by the Camden Society. 
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Ambrose and Robert Dudley. On the 





other hand, he tried to convince Lady 
Jane Grey of her obvious errors. In 
the well-known Oxford Disputations 
he took a foremost part with those who 
opposed Cranmer and his allies, and re- 


ceived ' the degree of D.D. in May, 1556. 


On the Eve of the Nativity of the 
B.V.M. of that year, Westminster Abbey 
was formally refounded.2. Feckenham 
was nominated its Abbot, installed in 
the Lady Chapel on November 2!Ist, 
and consecrated Abbot at the High 
Altar by Pole, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Amongst the monks re- 
admitted were® John Fagan, John Neott, 
William Adelwold, William Kentwyn, 
Hugh Phillips, William Coppinger, 
Austin Ringwode, Sigebert Buckley, 
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and Thomas Bramstone of St. John’s 
. 3 Abbot in Sacred Vestments. 
College, Oxford, the Abbot’s scribe. 


On St. Andrew’s Day, in November, High Mass was sung by the 
Abbot, and the solemn procession, in commemoration of Pole’s restora- 
tion of the country to corporate reunion with the rest of Christendom, 
was taken through ambulatory and aisles. This was celebrated with 
all proper order and honour, as the Convocation of Canterbury had 
specifically appointed—a feast, as then decreed, to be observed in 
England for ever. 


In February of the following year the Abbot, in the teeth of some 
opposition, restored the lapsed right of Sanctuary at the Abbey— 


carrying his point in the House of Lords with success and triumph. 


1D.D. Oxon. conferred on Feckenham, with authority to either Doctors William Chedsey, 
John Harpsfield, or Richard Smith, to give him the ensigns or badges of the same.— 
* Athenze Oxoniensis,’ p. 714. 

2 *Chronicle of the English Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict, by Dom Bennet 
Weldon,’ chapter xii. ‘ Westminster Abbey restored and soon after dissolved.’ pp. 31, 32. 
London; 1881. 

3In addition to those mentioned above, the following were also professed by Feckenham :— 
Gregory Sayer, Anthony Martin, George Gervaise, Austin St. John, John Mervin, Mark Lambert 
and Maurice Scott. Some of these belonged to other houses than that of Westminster. 

4+ Lansdowne MSS. Brit. Museum xix. folio 59. 
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An original ancient deed, formally bestowing this right, was accidentally 
discovered, in the hands of a child who was playing with it in the street, 
by a servant of Cardinal Pole—by the evidence of which alone the 
restoration was effected! At the same time the ancient services were 
carried on once more with all their dignity and grandeur. Feckenham 
exercised the traditional abbatial hospitality, and became singularly 


popular and respected. Perhaps the last of the Abbots was as well 
loved and influential as any. 


Having resolutely and consistently advocated the old order of things 
under Edward VI. (he had boldly spoken against the irregular and 
illegal adoption of the ‘First Prayer Book, never sanctioned by the 
Spiritualty), he also ably defended the Catholic cause by disputation 
in the Abbey in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. ‘The Queen,’ as 
Anthony a Wood asserted,’ had ‘a very great respect for his learned 
and virtuous life.’ It was not likely, however, considering the cloudy 
prospect that he could for one moment have entertained her proposal’ 
that he himself should fill Cardinal Pole’s vacant chair. From her 
Grace’s point of view—who saw clearly enoygh, as Dr. Peter Heylyn 
subsequently pointed out, ‘ that her legitimacy and the Pope’s supremacy 
could not stand together, *—Dr. and Mrs. Matthew Parker placed at 
Lambeth House would serve her cause much better. Feckenham, with 
no taste for legislative revolution and with his feet on the rock, resisted 
needless change at every point and at all hazards. But such was to no 
purpose. The innovators were once again to triumph; while on the 
3rd of July, 1559, the community was again dissolved. Two days 
afterwards the Abbot and his monks were removed. The former 
received £347 14s. 6d. on his dismissal, part of which he generously 
gave to William Bill, the first Dean. 


1 Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ vol. ii. p. 438, and Appendix ix. 

2 «The Queen having a great respect for his learning and virtuous life, as also for his former 
tenderness for her, sent for, and had private discourse with him ; but what it was, none yet do 
positively know, though there be not wanting some that say that she offered to him the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, if he would take the oath and conform to the Church of England, 
which he refused.’—‘ Athenz Oxoniensis,’ vol. i. p. 178. Oxford: 1691. 

3 ‘Coming afterwards to the Queen, what discourse passed between them they themselves 
know alone. Some have confidently guessed she proffered him the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
on condition he would conform to her laws, which he utterly refused.’—Fuller’s ‘Church 
History,’ sab anno 1556. 


* Heylyn’s ‘History of the Reformation,’ History of Queen Elizabeth, p. 96. London : 
1660, 

5 *The fall of the monasteries transferred an income of more than two million pounds 
sterling a year, of the present money, from the Church and poor to the royal purse.’—‘ Henry 
VIII. and the English Monasteries,’ &c., vol. ii. p. 389. London: 1889. 
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Unswerving and faithful he was frequently engaged in con- 
troversy. On one occasion such ensued with Dr. Andrew Perne, of 
Cambridge, a sort of Tudor ‘ Vicar of Bray, a chameleon-like and courtly, 
divine of shifts and tergiversations. Asa modern writer ' has well pointed 
out—‘ He signed without a murmur the Catholic Articles of Queen 
Mary in 1555, and the thirty-nine articles of Elizabeth in 1562.... 
witty, genial, urbane and learned, he had a rare faculty of being able to 
carry off his frequent tergiversations with a grace and a courtesy which 
any diplomatist might envy, and which actually gained him a certain 
measure of confidence from both sides.’ 


For ‘ having railed against the changes, so notable and far-reaching 
no very weighty offence, Feckenham, together with Bishop Watson and 
Dr. Chedsey, on May the 20th, 1560, were sent to the Tower, where the 
first-named remained three years. He was then given over to the 
custody of his fanatical and coarse-phrased opponent, Bishop Horne, 
who constantly worried him with feeble and futile controversies ; but 
was again confined in the Tower, within eleven months, where he re- 
mained for nearly eight years. In 1571 he officially ministered to Dr. 
John Storey, prior to that faithful sufferers martyrdom. Three years 
later Feckenham was released on heavy bail, and was allowed to live in 
Holborn, near Ely House. In 1576 be built a hospital at Bath for the 
poor and afflicted”. In 1577 he was placed in custody of the Bishop of 
Ely. Three years afterwards this good and learned man‘ was sent to 
Wisbeach Castle, a most unhealthy place, where, in 1585, he passed to 
his rest and reward. He was buried in the parish churchyard, without 
the ancient rites or any memorial stone.® 


Queen Mary—to revert to a few details of her reign—had died at 
St. James’s, on November 17th, 1558. Her funeral was celebrated in 


1 “One Generation of a Norfolk House,’ by Augustus Jessopp, D.D., p. 47. London: 1879. 
2 ‘He made a causeway across the difficult fen country, and in his last will he remembered the 
poor who lived near the dismantled walls of his own Abbey of Evesham. His zeal for religion 
he never dissembled, and gave evidence of it in writings and in deeds, but his words and actions 
were ever characterised by Christian mildness.’-—‘ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries,’ 
by Francis A. Gasquet, vol. ii., p. 526. London: 1889. 

3 The following record of another of the monks belongs to this period: ‘ Maii 18 rediit 
Parisiis praeses noster D'n’s D. Alanus, D. licentiatus Eleius, D. Hollandus, e¢ cum his guidam 
senex cacus olimin Anglid Westmonasteriensis monachus.’ —‘ Doway Diary—Diarium Secundum 
Matus, 1579,’ p. 153. London: 1878. 

4 ‘He was a learned and good man, lived a long while, did a great deal of good to the poor 
and alwaies sollicited the minds of his adversaries to good will.’—See Camden’s ‘ Annals of the 
Reign of Elizabeth,’ sad anno 1559. 

5 I am indebted to the Rev. Devereux Jones, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s, Wisbeach, for 
courteous replies to my inquiries. 
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the Abbey, with all the old rites most solemnly observed, on the 13th 
of the succeeding month, since which none such haye been there 
celebrated. John White, Bishop of Winchester, a perfectly fearless 
prelate,! preached, with great power—and with considerable sarcasm 
in his indirect allusions to Elizabeth—from the text, ‘A living dog is 
better than a dead lion.’*? The Privy Council, having asked for, and 
received explanations, first confined him to his London house, severely 
reprimanded him, and then gave him his liberty. 


On the following Sunday, however, Feckenham delivered a funeral 
sermon from the Abbey pulpit, which commanded unusual attention. 
Part of it is on record in one of the Cottonian MSS.°_ It was obviously 
the faithful official utterance of a fearless and brave man. His descrip- 
tion of the Queen’s character, so utterly unlike that drawn by the 
sectarian malignancy of John Foxe and later writers, is at length found 
to be as accurate as it is just. Time has tried Truth; while many acts 
of injustice and false estimates are now seen in their proper light, and 
duly appraised. Water, as it were, has found its own level. 


No person—to paraphrase an existing record of the abbot’s words— 
gave more signal signs of integrity and true religion. Always remark- 
able for her clemency, whensoever the severe laws of her father and 
brother had to be administered; she was also singularly free in her 
gifts to the Church, and ever most compassionate to the poor. She 
restored suppressed abbeys, rebuilt their altars as of yore, and gave 
back ornaments belonging to the sanctuary, as well as tithes and first- 
fruits to poor benefices. The old order of things in religion was 
brought back, while she distinctly declined a title quite unknown in 
Christendom, ‘ Head of the Church. For how, she argued, could a 
woman assume such a style and office, when it is forbidden by an 
Apostle to a woman~even to speak in the Church? Considering 
Mary’s strict and unblemished life, the manner in which she patiently 
bore the insults, rebellions and trials, endured at the hands of the 
innovators, remembering her resignation to the Divine will, and 
unfeigned piety ; verily, an angel could not have been more devout 
and patient. She suffered keenly both in life and hope. The world 
to come, however, was ever preferred to the present world, and she 


1 ¢ Athenz Oxoniensis,’ by Anthony 4 Wood, vol. i. p. 100, Oxford: 1691.—‘ Brief View 
of the State of the Church of England,’ by Sir John Harington, Knt., pp. 59, 60. London: 
1653. 

2 Ecclesiastes ix. 4. 

3 *Lib. Vespasian,’ D. 18, folio 94, etc. British Museum. 
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always valued her conscience above her crown. In this admirable 
spirit she ever acted and so passed to her eternal rest. 


Under Elizabeth—whose coronation-oath was at once broken with- 
out scruple'—those who maintained the old order of things became 
subject to a series of prolonged legal persecutions of the most cruel 
and devastating character.” By any and every means, under fresh 
and disgraceful laws, by creating new felonies, by ruinous fines, 
confiscations, long imprisonments, torture and expatriation—the religion 
brought hither by St. Augustine was defamed, persecuted and, humanly- 
speaking, destroyed. No method was too mean, no policy too flagrantly 
scandalous, to be left unapplied towards this disastrous end by the 
new advisers with whom this fearful woman had surrounded herself. 
For generations since those days the true situation has been deliberately 
and efficiently obscured. ‘Bloody Mary’ has been held up to execra- 
tion, ‘the Virgin Queen’ to praise and honour: while ever since that 
period a very army of scribes, claiming to be historians, has obscured 
the actual truth and artificially refurbished the fictions of Foxe. 


A law (1 Elizabeth, chapter 2) was made that on... .. the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist 1559, every one who said mass, every one who heard mass, 
every one who procured the celebration of the divine office in the ancient way 

. was to be heavily fined ; that is, for the first offence against that law, was 
to be visited by a fine of one hundred marks, and imprisonment for six months 
if it be not paid. For the second conviction under the statute the fine was to be 
four hundred marks, and, if not paid, the imprisonment was to be for one year ; 
and, for the third conviction, the penalty was imprisonment for life, and the 
forfeiture of all goods and chattels. The result of this act was that on the day 
fixed the public celebration of mass ceased throughout the whole realm... . 
The Bishops, with one exception, refused to assent to this iniquity.® 


1 Within the Abbey, which was crowded, some of the Benedictine monks, looking down 
upon the gay scene from the southern ¢riforium of the choir, as Father Sigebert Buckley 
mentioned, all the detailed rites of the Liber Regalis were duly observed—the Recognition, the 
Proclamation, the customary offerings, the Oath, and the Unction. Every step was duly taken 
in accordance with precedent, as Cecil had enjoined should be the case, and nothing essential 
or important seems to have been omitted.’—‘ The Church under Queen Elizabeth,’ vol. i. p. 24. 
London: 1880. 

2 ¢To them also that be in England, whereix in no church, nor in any other place whatso- 
ever it ts permitted that God after a Catholic manner be publicly honoured.’—Copy of the Jubilee 
of Gregory XIII. dated 3 March, 1575. 

3 *De Origine ac Progressu Schismatis Anglicani, Liber. A.D. 1585.’ Lewis’s translation, 
pp. 258, 259. London: 1877. John Jewell, somewhat in the spirit of a religious buffoon, in 
dealing with this law, wrote thus to Peter Martyr :—‘ The mass has: never been more highly 
prized within my memory ; each being now valued to every individual spectator, at not less than 
two hundred crowns (ducentos aureos).’—‘ Zurich Letters,’ 1, No. 30. 
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What this unprecedented enactment wrought throughout the country 
is only now being adequately realized—to the nation’s loss. What it 
effected in Westminster Abbey can be seen in the general empty and 
lonely look of shrine, sanctuary and chapels—a dismal and_ barren 
heritage of more than three centuries. Of old these chapels were used 
day by day, and every day: now in one and all dust reposes and 
Desolation reigns; while from Berwick to Land’s End, instead of 
Elizabeth’s religion being alone in the ascendency, there are registered 
at Somerset House no less than two hundred and thirty-six newer and 
conflicting forms of Christianity, each maintaining that it alone repre- 
sents the ‘true and original Gospel.’ 


It may here be noted that the Gate House of the Abbey was a 
prison in which those who clung to the old order of things were confined 
and tortured. Richard Topcliffe, of a Lincolnshire gentleman’s race, 
was the chief keeper and operator. As to the kind and amount of 
torture inflicted, much was left to his own judgment. Trusted by the 


Queen’s advisers, he was sometimes in communication on the subject 
with Elizabeth herself, who often showed all-the malignity and cruelty 


of her father. In the case of the poet-priest, Robert Southwell, it was 
Her Highness’s pleasure that the keeper should work his wicked will on 


this holy martyr! Ten times was the latter tortured by being hanged 
by the hands against the wall, a cause of agony so severe and insupport- 
able that Southwell averred that he would rather have died ten times 


over than endure it 


Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign the following melancholy fact 
was put on record concerning Abbot Feckenham :-— 


The most reverend fathers in Christ, Dom. Watson, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Dom. Feckenham, Abbot of Westminster, and other learned and grave men, viz. 
D. Woode, D. Mettam, D. Bluet, D. Uxebridge, Doctor of Laws, and others I 
think whose names are not reported to us, who were confined in certain London 
prisons, have been transferred to and are incarcerated in another vile and fetid 


1 Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ vol. iv., p. 185, ‘Public Records,’ vol. 243, 26. Harl. MS. Brit. 
Museum, No. 6998, folio 21. 

2 “I am satisfied that the ‘* Blood-shedding ” tragically and sorrowfully recorded in Bishop 
Challoner’s matter-full ‘‘ Memoirs” and Dodd’s great ‘*‘ Church History of England” and Dr. 


Oliver’s *‘ Collections,” wears as black a colour as any in Foxe, There is no monopoly of 


martyrdoms,’—p. xliv.—‘It was a crime to be a Catholic: it was proof of high treason to be 
a priest: it was to invite hunting, as of a wild beast, to be a Jesuit.’—p. xlix. Southwell’s 


Poems, edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart. Printed for private circulation 1872. 


* Memorial— 
Introduction.’ 
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prison (v/em et fetidem carcerem) in a sequestered marshy place not far from 
Cambridge called Wisbridge (¢.e. Wisbeach) Castle. 


From another historical manuscript the position of affairs there is 
thus expressively set forth :— 


As the gaoler was himself a Puritan, together with all his family, and had the 
justices also for supporters, they used to come in crowds, flocking from all quarters 
to be present at their ‘exercises.’ These they used to begin with three or four 
sermons, preached one after the other. Then they went to communion, not 
receiving it either on their knees or standing, but moving by, so that it might be 
called ‘a Passover’ in very truth. . . . They held arguments also among them- 
selves about the meaning of various Scripture-texts ; all of them, men and women, 
boys and girls, labourers, workmen, and simpletons ; and these discussions were 
often wont, as it was said, to produce quarrels and fights.” 


The following gives no exaggerated account® of the general treat- 
ment which such persons received :— 


In the course of fourteen years, about twelve hundred monks escaped to 
Ireland, where they repaid the hospitality with which they were received, by 
preaching and strengthening the faith of their hosts. J#2 Lilizabeth’s reign they 
were hunted down like wolves and shot like carrion crows, till the few survivors 


from bullet, stecl, nakedness, and hunger died out in the most inaccessible places. 


And here—to note the wanton destruction effected—it should not 
be forgotten, that in the early years of Henry VIII., there were 


flourishing in every English county, on an average, no less than three, 


and in some instances—as in Yorkshire—five or six, religious houses, 
having stately and richly-adorned monastic churches of equal size and 
grandeur with those still standing at Chester, Worcester, Peterborough, 


Norwich (now cathedrals), and Westminster Abbey. Architectural 
remains of many such may be found in every county ; mere fragments 


of grand and once-perfect wholes. Of others, once equally extensive 
and magnificent,—where God was worshipped and man benefited— 
hardly a trace now exists ; the grass having long grown over the rugged 


slopes of their broad foundations, scarcely so much as one chiselled 


stone now remaining upon another. We may well say, ‘Me remznts- 


carts, Domine, delicta nostra vel parentum nostrorum ; neque vindictam 


1 Translated from the ‘ First and Second Diaries of Douay,’ edited by T. F. Knox, D.D. 
pp. 171-172. London: 1878. 

* From a MS. ‘Life of William Weston,’ transcribed by Christopher Grene in his MS. 
‘Collectanea,’ now in Stonyhurst College Library. 


3 *MS. Account of the Noble English Fryers,’ by Paul O'Dempsey, quoted in Burke’s ‘ Men 
and Women of the Reformation,’ vol. ii., p. 64. 
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sumas de peccatis nosiris, For it is in this spirit that the wanton 
wickedness and destruction of past ages should be constantly regarded 
and remembered. 


This throwing-down of the altars, however, and the loss of spiritual 
authority and independence, led within a century to the overturning of 
the throne, the martyrdom of the monarch, the grossest tyranny for 
many, and universal disorder for all. The wind having been sown, the 
whirlwind was thus reaped. The two Cromwells—Thomas, Earl of 
Essex, and Oliver of a later day ; Dutch William, Archbishop ‘Tillotson, 
and Bishop Hoadley—were one and all leading representatives of 
destruction. Contemporary pigmies both of the periods in question 
and of our own, have actively assisted in the disastrous work. 


On the opening of the second act in the great Drama of Destruction, 
neither John Hampden nor Oliver Cromwell—when the flood of turbu- 
lence cast up its mire and dirt—was consistent in the revolutionary 
principles adopted by each. The first-named began his opposition to 
authority, because he had himself been evidently refused a peerage :' 
the latter, though originally an obscure beer-brewer, but at the same 
time a strong-willed republican leader, obtained by fraud and force a 
kingly style and title ; and when buried in the east end of this Abbey, 
the grim effigy of the bier and catafalque delineating him was thus 
described :— 


The effigy or statue of the dead, made most lifelike, in royal robes, crown on 
head, in one hand the sceptre and in the other the globe, was laid out on a bier 
richly adorned and borne hither in a coach made for the purpose, open on every 
side and adorned with many plumes and banners.* 


At the Restoration, this: very waxen effigy, in all its unreal regal 
adornments, was suspended by the neck to a barber's pole in a back 
street near the Abbey, receiving the execrations and unclean missiles 


1 Letter dated circa 1621, from Mistress Elizabeth Hampden, second daughter of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, and aunt of the usurper, to Mr. Anthony Knyvett : ‘If ever my sonn [John Hampden] 
will seek for his honor, tell him nowe to come ; for heare is multitudes of Lords a making— 
Viscount Mand’vile, Lo’ Thresorer, Vicount Dunbar which was St Ha’ Constable, Vicount 
Faukland which was S'* Harry Carew. These two last of Scotland, of Ireland divers, the 
Deputy a Vicount and one Mr’ Fitzwilliams a Barron of Ingland, M' Villers a Vicount, and 
St Will’ Fildinga Barron. . . . Iamambitious of mysonn’s honor, which I wish were nowe 
conferrd upon hime, that he might not come after so many newe creations.’ —Harl. MSS. British 
Museum. It is thus evident that the expected peerage was not granted. Hampden’s opposition 
to the King was soon commenced, 

2 Record in the British Foreign Office. 
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of a populace, heartily and boisterously rejoic- 
ing at the overthrow of organized turbulence, 
unctuous cant and repulsive hypocrisy. 


In the later part of Mary’s reign an 
attempt had been made to restore and renew 
the Benedictine Abbey of Glastonbury. With 
this intention a petition to the Queen was 
drawn up, but the attempt failed. In the 
year 1652—nearly a century afterwards—a 
curious tract! was printed at the Hague and 
circulated in England, showing that one of 
the prophetic utterances of a Benedictine 
monk ® (all of whose houses in England were 
utterly swept away) had been apparently ful- 
filled by the Great Rebellion and Civil War. 
The following explanatery extract illustrates 
this notable fact :— 


An old monk of Glastonbury, Austin Ringwode, 
who, having the fear of God before his eyes, 
though turned out from his sacred home, dwelt in 
a cottage no great distance from it, and through 
many long years, observing without relaxation his 
old rule, constantly interceded with God for his 
miserable and afflicted countrymen. He lived 
under the spiritual direction of Father Bridgewater, 

in the greatest retirement and on the sparest diet, 

onee fe ee gave himseif up constantly to prayer, self-denial, 
and fasting ; and, in his later years, was favoured 

with celestial visions of a most consoling nature. To some friends who went to 
tender him assistance, when he was smitten down with a sore plague, he predicted 
that ‘ many woeful troubles ’ would ‘ fall upon the people because of their sins’ ; 
that ‘the lands would be untilled for divers years, and that a bloody war’ would 
overtake the country as a punishment. He furthermore averred that some of 
those living would not die until they had beheld these portents. He said, more- 
over, that ‘the Abbey wou!d be one day repaired and rebuilt for the like worship 
which has ceased, and that then peace and plenty would for long time abound.’ ® 





The sketches which accompany this paper gracefully and admirably 
illustrate such parts of the Abbey as have not been so frequently 


1 A True Relacion of Master Austin Ringwode,’ &e. 

2 In some particulars the incident set forth above finds a parallel in that which is known as 
‘The Curse of Cowdray,’ relating to the race of Browne, the Lords Viscount Montagu. 

3 ¢The Church under Queen Elizabeth,’ vol. ii., p. 101. London: 1880, 
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depicted. The Abbot’s stall in the Lady Chapel, the High Altar-—poor 
enough for such a building,’ with the ancient sedé/ia, near where the 
founder Sebert is said to have been buried ; the broken, dislocated and 
defaced tombs of some of the later Abbots ; the striking chapel, with its 
stately reredos of tabernacles, to the south of the ambulatory ; with 
other picturesque features, are one and all aids in realizing certain of the 
Abbey’s ancient glories, and its still existing unity of design and pur- 
pose. The Madame-Tussaud-like tickets stuck about everywhere, with 
dates, explications and moralizings—first exhibited by Dean Stanley— 
could well be spared, as these serve only to mark off the essential 
differences between such sacred buildings abroad and those at home; 
the former being still primarily sanctuaries for a daily living worship,’ 
the latter rather show-places for mixed multitudes, where the voice of 
the verger, with reiterated platitudes, is seldom silent, while Matins and 
Evensong are sometimes thrown in ‘ free, gratis and for nothing.’ 


Father Sigebert Buckley—the last surviving Westminster monk— 
lived into the reign of James I. He was most earnest, as Feckenham 
had been, in perpetuating the Benedictine Order, and professed no less 
than twelve members, thus taking care that the old ‘Congregation of 
England,’ as it was termed, should not only be continued, but so far as 
possible preserved in its integrity. In his latter years he is said to have 
been ‘almost consumed with misery and age ; yet enjoyed his sight to 
the end of his holy work ; which done, he became quite blind” ‘I 
write,’ declared the Benedictine Father Edward Maihew, ‘what I know 
for certain ; for that day at my profession, 21st November, 1607, he 
helped to put on me my religious habit.’ 


Here it may be added that though Parliament under the Tudors 
could suppress Westminster Abbey, which was done with effect 900 
years after its first foundation, it had no influence upon the venerable 
Benedictine brotherhood. The life of that sacred organization, in touch 
with Christendom everywhere, went on as heretofore, uninfluenced by 
regal fury, drastic change, or Tudor decree. Both in Great Britain and 
her colonies—now, as regards religion, unfettered and free—it goes on 
still unfolding and expanding as an impressive pageant, and taking root 


1 The four statues in the chief niches grievously need repose. Each one is too large for its 
tabernacle and canopy, while the attitudes of all are far too strained and affected. The merest 
glance at them is enough to enable one to take in their inherent want of dignity. 

? Malachi i. 11. 

3 ‘It was thirty years after Feckenham’s death, when the last survivor of his house of West- 
minster, Dom Sigebert Buckley, handed on to younger successors the holy habit, and thus 
secured the perpetuation of one ancient line."-—‘ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries,’ by 
Francis A. Gasquet, vol. ii. p. 526. London: 1889. 
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downwards like a healthy plant. So that even now new abbeys arise ; 
while, notwithstanding the stormy revolutions at those once-glorious 
centres of English religious life, the ancient cities of Canterbury, St. 
Alban’s, and, Westminster still give titles to living abbots, sons of 
St. Benedict in faith, obedience, and mission. Whether a remarkable 
prediction concerning a ‘Second Spring’ for the ‘Island of Saints’ will 
come to pass—whether the vision of St. Edward the Confessor’ at 
Westminster will become a reality—whether the strife and disunion of 
several centuries will be at length healed, and the old order of things, 
by common acclamation, be once again restored, remain to be seen. 
Though the sky as yet is by no means clear, some exceedingly notable 
facts,’ with no indirectness, already seem to point to such an issue. 


FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D., 
Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. 


1 The prediction made to the Confessor in a vision~in which some persons see a reference 
to the National Church of later years, stands thus:—‘ When a green tree cut down from the 
stock and removed three furlongs from his own root, shall, without the help of any man’s hand, 
or by any external aid, return again to his own root, and, placing itself thereon, shall receive 
juice again to flourish and bring forth fruit—then, and not before, some comfort may be hoped 
for in these tribulations, and a remedy against the foretold adversity may be expected.’—‘ Life 
of St. Edward, King and Confessor,’ from Father Hierome Porter’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 
Douay: 1632. A still more extended and detailed account may be found in Capgrave’s ‘ Nova 
Legenda Angliz,’ printed by Wynken de Worde, A.D. 1516. 

2 ‘What surprises me most,’ wrote the late Archbishop Ullathorne to me, on May 28th, 
1888, ‘is the progress [of Catholicism] in the Australian colonies, where I found 3 priests in 
1832; and where now we have a hierarchy of § archbishops, and 22 bishops, with nearly 
7,000 priests.’ Of Anglican clergymen, including bishops, there are scarcely 800. In America 
there are 14,000,000 Catholics ; while, here at home, it should be remembered that, whereas in 
1829, the desolation of Elizabeth’s reign, for such as still adhered to the Old Faith, still existed ; 
now there are no less than 231 monasteries, 447 convents, and 35 colleges in Great Britain. In 
1829 there were only 447 priests, whereas now there are 2,811. 
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Across America with *Zunius Brutus Booth + 


T is impossible for any one who has not travelled 
our great country week after week, making 
gigantic ‘jumps,’ as the railroad journeys are 
airily termed, rushing from one ‘night stand’ 
to another, sleeping seldom twice in the same 
bed, almost losing track of time and the great 
world’s happenings in the breathless chase after 
early-morning and midnight trains, and the 
struggle for breakfasts served in the dawn by 

















yawning waiters, lunch-basket dinners, and suppers snatched while 
trains are ‘shunting, rejoicing in broken sleep in a Pullman berth, 
if the traveller is lucky, or if not, in a long night’s endeavour to 
keep from rolling off the seat—it is impossible for any one, in 
fact, who has not been through all this to imagine the delight 
of the members of Mr. Edwin Booth’s and Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s 
Company who were invited to share the hospitality of the tra- 
gedians’ private car during the winter and spring of 1888. It was in 
Virginia, in January, that the Worcester Excursion Car, refurnished and 
renamed ‘ Junius Brutus Booth,’ was sent from the Wilmington shops 
and taken possession of at the end of the Richmond engagement. The 
members of the company who were not in the last night's bill were in- 
vited to leave their hotels and go to the car early in the evening. We 
wandered through the smoky station among coal cars and snorting 
engines until some obliging being with a sooty countenance pointed out 
the ‘Junius Brunzus Booth’ a long way up the dark side track. Indeed, 
it looked unattractive enough, looming before our advance, with curtains 
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drawn, no gleam of light or sign of life,—like the dismasted hull of some 
great man of war stranded useless on the shore. We climbed the high 
steps and felt in the dark for the electric bell, the door opened, and there 
in the uncertain light stood a tall mulatto servant in livery. We explained 
our errand, gave up our bags and wraps to the porter and went through 
the narrow passage to the body of the car. The lights were turned up, 
and we saw how little like an ordinary palace car was this latter en- 
deavour of American taste and ingenuity to supply the comforts of 
home while speeding one about the world at so many miles an hour. The 
car was longer and wider than any we had seen, an effect of unusual roomi- 
ness and ease was given by doing away with stationary seats and chairs, 
and by the absence of upper berths to contract the space at the sides. 
Beautifully finished in hard wood and panelled with mirrors, furnished 
luxuriously with easy chairs and divans, one might almost imagine the car 
to be the cosy sitting-room in some private house. A piano stood at the 
end, the centre table was brightened by a vase of flowers, and the latest 
papers and magazines were scattered over it. The most wilfully discon- 
tented could make but one objection: ‘It’s all very charming, but where 
are we to sleep?’ William, the mulatto porter, with an ornate manner 
peculiar to his race, offered to do the honours of the establishment and 
show us about. At the end of the car is Mr. Booth’s private room and 
lavatory, and behind it a smoking room with Mr. Barrett’s writing desk 
and a small library. Passing through the body of the car again, William 
shows us the kitchen and presents the cook. The latter grins amiabiy and 
pulls a paper cap off his woolly head in response to our greeting. It is 
to this day a marvel to me how that man survived the season, for in his 
tiny kitchen he was almost as near the fire as our well-cooked dishes— 
he seemed to be always steaming hot, and I can vouch for his being 
‘done very brown. William points out another large lavatory—his 
refrigerators, closets and pantry, apologizing for some unnoticeable dis- 
order by saying, ‘It is the remains of the debreeze of my dinner.’ 
Before we are yet acquainted with our new quarters in comes the party 
from the theatre, and soon the little centre table is expanded into a 
hospitable board to comfortably seat eight, and we sit down to supper for 
the first time, to enjoy a cuisine that was always admirable, and a service 
that is quite faultless, to say nothing of the far greater privileges of such 
company. As soon as supper is over the gentlemen disappear to- 
wards the smoking room, and we sit back to watch the table cleared and 
disposed of, and like the work of some enchanter our well-made and 
curtained beds spring into existence. Although it seemed that I closed 
my eyes one moment on the supper table and opened them the next in 
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a dormitory, it may be as well to explain that the frame work was built 
up by rods and bars of brass fitting into grooves and sockets in floor 
and wall, and across the lower frame of each compartment a canvas was 
stretched and buckled. Out of the closets came mattresses, linen, 
blankets, &c. A heavy tapestry curtain midway in the whilom supper 
room shut off our half of the establishment from. the regions beyond. 
The metamorphosis completed we retired, and instead of being called 
at some unearthly hour to catch the train for Charleston, South Carolina, 
I have no clear recollection of the time when this solid and beautiful 
house of our hosts, swaying and trembling a little, moved southwards in 
the night. About 9 o’clock the next morning I opened my eyes and 
began to wonder where I was. I pulled up the curtain and looked out 
upon a vision of a sluggish river almost crossed, and some impish little 
negro children enjoying life in front of alog cabin on the sand bank! In 
that moment of passing I naticed that one member of the family was 
munching what seemed a generous wedge of hoe cake, while his sister sat 
on a tree stump near the track, and vigorously waved a tattered hat at 
the thundering train. For one instant the beady eyes met mine. 


‘Hi! hi! da! hello!’ and she waved the hat with redoubled 
enthusiasm as I looked back. Her mouth stretched from ear to ear, 
white teeth flashed, and two stiff black pig-tails, standing upright on 
the head like small Satanic horns, made me remember the darkey 
speculation, ‘Don’ yo’ s’pose Gawd mus’ a laffed w’en he got her 
done ?’ 


William’s voice outside the bed-curtains comes to me in a muffled 
whisper, ‘Ready for yo’ cup o’ cawfee, miss?’ I put out my hand for 
the welcome beverage, and as I luxuriously sip it, and glance out at 
the familiar Southern scenery flying past, I wonder what would our 
ease-loving, slave-holding grandfathers have said to such comfort as this. 
In an hour we are dressed and the dormitory vanishes, the curtains are 
folded and put away, good-mornings exchanged, and soon we are sitting 
at little ¢éte-d-téte tables—merely a tablet of polished wood fitting into 
the wall near each window—discussing such a breakfast as only the 
black cooks of the South know how to prepare, and I am told only 
Americans can eat and live. First, the great Florida oranges, then 
hominy and milk, bacon and eggs, fried potatoes, sweet as well as white, 
hot biscuits, johnny cake and coffee, and at last smoking buckwheat 
cakes and maple syrup. In the hours that follow there are reading, 


letter-writing, studying, games of backgammon and checkers—as we 


call the English draughts—a chance for unlimited fancy work for the 
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ladies and smoking for the gentle- 
men, and the interest of an ever- 
changing panorama from every win- 
dow. At three the breakfast and 
work stands are taken out and the 
long dinner-table spread in the middle 
of the car. With Mr. Booth at one 
end and Mr. Barrett at the other, no 
one who has had the privilege of 
knowing either could doubt that we 
enjoy an interesting and brilliant hour. 
The talk flows on, telling day by day 
throughout the long tour of hard or 
amusing early experiences, of foreign 
travel, of famous men and women 
each had known; of books, of Art; 
in short, we have sometimes cause to 














Edwin Booth. 
feel ourselves favoured onlookers at 


some modern symposium. In the evening,.about seven o'clock, we 
reach Charleston. The bill is ‘Othello;’ the house is crowded, the 
enthusiasm boundless, 


The play over, no time is lost in returning to the car. William has 
the long table generously spread, and the atmosphere of light and 
warmth are a grateful exchange for the raw dampness of the outer air. 
We hear the events of the evening and something of old Charleston 
‘befo’ de wah. I remember, too, we are assured that the great buzzards 
(scavenger birds we have seen through the day stupidly sailing about) 
are creatures of great reasoning powers and unimpeachable orthodoxy. 
They wait in rows on fences and roofs near the Charleston markets at a 
certain time every day erceft Sunday on the look-out for the refuse, but 
no one has ever seen a buzzard so lost to all sense of decorum as to go 
to market on the Christian Sabbath when such places are properly 
closed. On Sunday, Mr. Barrett suggests, these pious birds ‘prey’ in 
the fields. 


The next morning, about’noon, we find ourselves in Savannah. As 
the afternoon is lovely, some of us drive out to beautiful, mysterious 
Bonaventura—the most unconventional and appropriate ‘ place of graves’ 
I have seen. Imagine acres and acres of apparently endless natural 
woodland, spots of rough sunlit grass and reaches of densest shade, 
bowers of tangled vines and reddening winter berries along the wide 
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‘shell road,’ that winds through this silent place of peace. The trees are 
chiefly live oak, and scarcely one but is swathed and festooned by the 
hanging grey moss. As one’s carriage rolls softly over the white road, 
the mighty trees, reaching out to shake giant hands, meet over our 
heads, and we find the sunlight shut out for a space. The ghostly grey 
banners of moss wave a solemn welcome as we pass, and Nature seems 
in the tender, reverent mood that meets her children’s needs when they 
look on death. Here is no trim lawn and no fantastic flower-bed to 
mock the poor sightless sleeper underneath, no close crowding of mound 
against mound and ghastly mosaic of gravestones as far as eye can 
reach—simply miles of woodland and wind-swayed mourning moss, and 
here and there, at the foot of some great oak, a tired traveller lies rolled 
in his soft earth blanket often with no stone at his head. 


The next day we are in Macon, and then away to thriving, busy 
Atlanta, where we play two nights. It is on our way to Nashville, 
our next town, that Mr. Booth talks of his Sandwich Island experience 
as Lessee of the Royal Hawaian Theatre, of how the natives took 
‘Richard the Third,’ and of his travels in Australia and the South Sea 
Islands. He tells of his youthful struggles in his own and other lands, 
managing his own company, playing a round of the most ambitious 
Shakespearean ré/es, and once reduced to doing his own bill-posting. 
Mr. Barrett talks about the ‘palmy days’ of the drama, when leading 
men received twelve dollars a week and stars got paper promises. 
Mr. Booth remembers his father’s returning from Western tours with 
a box full of ‘wild-cat scrip’ and with empty pockets. Both would 
sometimes deepen the sense of contrast between then and now by 
recalling the happy-go-lucky ‘Wander Jahre,’ when they carried light 
hearts in their breasts and their worldly possessions in a cham- 
pagne basket—when their stock wardrobe consisted of ‘the other 
shirt’ and a stage costume of so elastic a kind that it could by some 
trifling addition or subtraction be made to grace any period, from 
biblical times down to our own day. They tell us we have no idea 
of the frequency of intemperance in the ‘good old times’ among both 
actors and actresses, and one relates his saying to a clergyman how 
changed is the Dramatic Profession in this respect ; when the man of 
God, being old enough to look back many years, replied, ‘ My good sir, 
I notice a similar change in my own.’ 


From Nashville we pass to Memphis, and then to Chattanooga, where 
we are again on historic ground. We listen to animated descriptions of 


the Civil War, and during our stay we take the ‘inclined plane car’ up 
BB2 
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Look-out Mountain, an experience no one fond of a sensation and a 
noble view should miss while in Tennessee. At ‘Summit’ we go bya 
narrow-gauge train around the top of the mountain to Sunset Rock, 
and are richly rewarded for our pains. 


The next day, for we play two nights here, we drive to ‘ Missionary 
Ridge.’ General Bragg’s camp is pointed out, and then across ‘ Cedar 
Nob, Grant’s position, and, like a ghastly supplement to the story, we 
pass the National Cemetery on our way home; and, further on, the 
smooth green sward is rippled by a thousand Confederate graves. 


Stopping at only the larger towns, on we go—over mountains and 
plains, crossing great rivers, flying past cotton and sugar plantations, 
past alligator and snake-haunted swamps, till early February finds us in 
New Orleans. Here we stay a week at the Hotel Royal. Canal Street 
near by looks very familiar, but wears a sober air as contrasted with my 
last sight of it about Mardi Gras time. I go down Royal Street to the 
St. Louis Cathedral and walk between the rows of myrtle trees in 
Jackson Square. One hears chiefly French spoken here, and the houses 
are of a quaint old-world style. My walks this week are chiefly in the 
French quarter ; one is easily attracted by the persistence of the Gallic 
type and its contrast with the Newer Orleans that has grown up about 
the town of Colonial days. At the old French market, which one must 
visit about 6 A.M. to see well, a curious patos that I fancy would 
puzzle a Parisian is the only speech I hear, until I am answered in 
broken English on asking for a cup of their delicious coffee, boiled over 
a handful of charcoal. A Creole and his wife keep this stall, and bustle 
about among the piles of squirming turtles, shrimps, and crawfish, with 
a cat and a parrot to complete the heterogeneous household. They 
ungenerously berate the beast that cannot ‘ answer back,’ and cajole the 
other in their curious staccato French, while the haughty parrot con- 
demns them, one and all, to hell-fire and damnation in choice sailor- 
Spanish. Going home in the pale early sunlight, along Decatur Street, 
and past the Cathedral, I come unexpectedly on the Old Bank in 
Toulouse Street ; some one has told me it has a history, and just as we 
have felt in looking into some faces, that those eyes have seen life in 
strange and tragic phases, so one may feel that even so unromantic a 
building as a bank, when it wears a front like this, must have played 
a great part in stirring scenes. At all events, in the days when ‘cotton 
was king,’ the rich planters of the South brought their gold to store here 
with no suspicion that their monarch would be dethroned, their fortunes 
lost, and their portionless children look up at the mighty storehouse 
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of their wealth one day, to see it half ruined and deserted, and instead 
of busy merchants and planters coming and going, a troop of twittering 
doves and quarrelsome sparrows fluttering about the eaves, in and 
out of the balmy sunshine, mocking man’s broken effigies of History 
or Trade by holding high carnival on the headless, armless figures 
sculptured over the doorway. 


Every one who goes to New Orleans goes to Lake Pontchartrain and 
the Spanish fort, as nearly everyone has an attack of the gambling 
fever, and, inveighing against the practice, invests more or less heavily in 
the Louisiana lottery. In the shop windows the tickets dangle before 
the passer’s eyes, and one sees rich and poor alike studying the numbers 
and generally unable to go on without one or more possible certificates 
to a princely fortune in the well-lined or ragged pocket. If you give a 
‘starving negro here the price of a dinner you may know that ten minutes 
later the poor wretch is as happy as he is capable of being, for, although 
he is still very hungry, he has a bit of paper in his hand, and in his woolly 
head visions of hog and hominy to repletion on Lottery Day, ‘an’ 
fo’ eber an’ eber. Amen.’ 


The week over, we leave the orange groves and myrtles behind us, 
and returning to the ‘J.B. B.’ begin a twelve days’ trip through Texas, 
visiting Galveston, Dallas, and half a dozen other towns. We grow too 
familiar with the sight of great ranches, herds of cattle and the genus 
‘Cowboy’ to even notice them, but the fine spring-like weather at Waco 
rouses our enthusiasm. Two of us taking a long tramp to Procter 
Springs, several miles beyond the town, find the first delicate spring 
flowers already in bloom. With hands full of white stars and pink 
bells we return to decorate the car with our treasures, but we find the 
appreciative maidens of Waco have already supplied the tragedians with 
a large box of violets and a graceful note. Of course all over the 
country the Booth-Barrett private car created great interest, to the no 
small discomfort of the tragedians. They became gradually inured to 
the congregation of the inhabitants on the station platform as we 
entered a town, the eager scanning of our windows with craned necks 
and sharp eyes, cries of ‘ That’s Barrett, I know him,’ from some raga- 
muffin, and ‘Which is Junius Brutus Booth?’ But as orders were 
quickly given to leave the car for the future in some side track a 
little out of the town, we usually dined in peace, but not always. 
The disappointed populace once or twice pursued the Junius Brutus 
Booth to his final stand, and finding that without a platform they 
could see only the tops of the two august heads, they skirmished 
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about for an old barrel, a 
tub and a _ box or _ two, 
mounted whereon the enter- 
prising Texan could see the 
Show to his heart’s content. 
We are hardly seated, when 
tubs, barrels, and boys are 
comfortably ranged on _ the 
other side of the track. Down 
come the curtains, and we 
finish dinner by artificial light. 
Some time after, thinking the 
interest must have subsided, 





a blind is cautiously raised. 
There sits a patient row of 





Texan small boys. ‘Curtain’s 
up!’ one yells delightedly ; 
several pretty girls walk by 
with eyes fixed on the car win- 
dows ; an open carriage driving 
past is brought to a sudden 





standstill, and the occupants 





Lawrence Barrett. calmly study the situation. 


We are two nights in San Antonio—long enough to renew our 
acquaintance with the old and new so oddly mixed. Modern shops and 
hotels, with a Spanish cathedral front the square, where the half- 
breed Indians and cow-boys lounge and traffic by day, while at night 
the Mexicans keep up the old custom of serving coffee, ‘chile con 
carne’ and ‘toumalis’ piping hot from the open-air fires in the Plaza. 
Again we drive to the noble ruins of the old Jesuit missions some miles 
away. San José attracts us most, and we wander about under the close 
espionage of a shrivelled old Mexican dame, who understands no 
English except that stamped on a silver coin. Maybe she thinks we 
want to carry off the stone image of the Virgin at the entrance, whose 
companion statue was actually stolen by some vandal, and afterwards 
identified in a curiosity shop in New York. The sculptured portal is 
very interesting, and the tracery of the one great window left is delicate 
and beautiful. The carving on the fast-decaying doors is wonderful 
when one remembers the work was all done by the priests and their 
Indian converts. We are told these missions were the pioneer settle- 
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ments in a barren and hostile land. They were church, cloister, farm, 
and fortress, set down by a river in the wilderness, surrounded by strong 
stone walls, and defended by a little band of cowled and hooded 
soldiery, until the inhospitable red men were turned from bitter enemies 
into friends and fellow-workers. 


We hear of the schools the priests founded, the useful arts they 
taught the Indians, and we see the great circular stones, worn with 
grinding maize for themselves and all the neighbourhood. ‘The mission 
was the heart of a thriving settlement, they tell us, two hundred years 
ago; but to-day, looking from the belfry out over the San Antonio 
plain, we find no trace of the Indian village—the cornfields and gardens 
have gone back to the wilderness, the irrigating ditches are dry and 
choked with weeds. Our busy generation might never have heard it 
was here a body of brave, hard-working priests planted civilization and 
solved the much-vexed ‘Indian Question’ if it were not for a half- 
ruined chapel, some broken cloister arches, and a crumbling outer wall. 
The famous ‘ Alamo, about which the town of San Antonio has grown 
up, was one of these early missions, but is, oftener mentioned as a 
beleaguered fortress than a ‘house of prayer.’ We are told the flags of 
five different factions have waved over the grey old walls, and we 
remember it was here one of our heroes held out so long against the 
barbarous Santa Anna. David Crockett, with a handful of men and 
women, kept the Mexican leader and his well-equipped army at bay as 
long as ammunition lasted. When the final charge was fired, the bar- 
ricade forced, and the day surely lost, Santa Anna called for surrender. 
Creckett and his men refused. They dropped their useless guns and 
fought their way to death with bowie-knives. The battle ended only 
when Davy Crockett’s body fell lifeless across the mission threshold ; 
and the story of the vengeance of the Mexicans on the few survivors is 
recited by an old soldier, who sits alone in the dim place ready to tell a 
chance wayfarer ‘this is where Davy Crockett fought like a lion ; and 
here is a picture of the Alamo as it looks to-day—when the door’s shut. 
Take two! Davy Crockett was a great man, miss!’ The short day is 
closing as we bid the enthusiastic veteran good-bye—a white moon 


shines over the Alamo and lends it new impressiveness. We stop 


in a side street to buy some Indian pottery and silver filigree work, 
and especially one or two of the wax groups of figures correctly-dressed 
in national dress, represented engaged in various trades and _ native 
pursuits in the midst of appropriate surroundings. So faithful an im- 
pression do they give of Mexican and Indian life that the Smithsonian 
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Institution in Washington had, several years ago, a case of these figures 
in the biological department. We go out of San Antonio after the play 
that night at a swinging pace ; the supper service slides about, and those 
who care to preserve an upright position hold fast to the table—it was 
a remarkable and perilous run, so engineers have assured us—but we 
arrived safely in El Paso the next day at four o’clock. Bent on explor- 
ing, as usual, some of us leave the United States and go for an hour’s 
stroll in a foreign country, El Paso being on the Texas side of the 
Colorado River, and Paso del Norte, a wretched little adobe village, 
across the Mexican line. We go into some of the shops to price the 
serapes and opals—then to the inevitable Plaza to look for a few 
minutes into the old Mission Cathedral ‘Guadalupe.’ A venerable 
white-haired priest leads a crowd of women from cross to cross with 
soft-voiced prayers and gentle benedictions, and all the women devoutly 
kneel and cross themselves, and touch the floor with their foreheads, 
while the children and dogs follow them unconcernedly, playing about 
from station to station. The cathedral is over 350 years old, but in 
excellent preservation. With such materials as they had those inde- 
fatigable Jesuit .missionaries built strongly and well. The women here 
all seem to wear a scarf or shawl over the head, while the glory of 
Mexican manhood is the gorgeous sombrero of felt, beaver, or straw, 
heavily decorated with gold or silver braid. Many of the men wear 
ponchos, a sort of blanket wrap of native weaving and gay colours, and, 
hot as the day is, each wearer is enveloped to the eyes, as though 
shutting out an imaginary Boreal blast. Crossing the long open bridge 
over the Colorado on our return, we get a lurid, wonderful sunset effect. 
The wide mud flats and great plains beyond are dyed with dusky red, 
and the huddled groups of adobe houses seem etched in flame, for the 
West to-night is ‘not colour, but conflagration.’ Fascinating as it is, we 
must not stay to see the fire put out, for Portia and Calphurnia are 
expected in Rome in an hour. We leave El Paso the next day on our 
way to California, by the Southern Pacific Railroad, through hundreds 
of miles of sand and sage brush, and across the Yuma Desert, where we 
see a beautiful mirage 





palm-trees and limpid lakes on a horizon where 
we know a scorching sun beats down on miles of treeless plain. At 
the settlement of Yuma we are received by a score or more of Indians, 
who come down to the train in war-paint and feathers, to sell bows 
and arrows, bead necklaces, and strings of shells. All that the 
women appear to wear is a large sheet-like square of red cotton or 
flannel—it seems to matter little whether the material is thick 
or thin so long as it is. ved. They paint even the babies in arms, 
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and smear their own and their children’s coarse black hair with red 
and yellow pigment. 


These long Western journeys become tedious; after the eager 
eyes of the young traveller have grown accustomed to the half- 
mysterious desolation of the great American desert, the dull-hued 
fantastic vegetation, giant cacti and prickly pear armed cap-a-pie, the 
sharp grey-green leaves of the Spanish bayonet, menacing and shadeless 
—the silence and sameness are too prolonged to be discounted by 
glimpses of an emigrant’s white-covered waggon lumbering through the 
sand—a Mexican ‘greaser’ on a broncho, some antelopes in the distance, 
or a prairie dog village, or at long intervals a green line of agriculture 
along an irrigation canal, like a patch of soft new fabric set on a garment 
coarse and old. But when we are tired of all this, and further on of the 
wild gorges and awful heights of the Southern Sierras, we turn from the 
vision without to the hospitable cheer within. These were days when 
we lingered long at dinner, forgetful of time, listening to the brilliant 
talk and good-humoured badinage between our hosts. We might be 
forgiven for sometimes. thinking such clever impromptus deserved a 
Boswell’s fidelity to record them, instead of falling on ears that could 
only appreciate and not retain. But we shall long have some re- 
membrance of stories told of Charlotte Cushman, of her rugged ways 
and tender heart, her kindness to Mr. Barrett once when he was ill and 
far from home, and how by the sick bed her great sonorous voice would 
soften to a gentle crooning as of a mother over her child. Then the 
chat would drift across the Atlantic to speak of Millais’s princely present 
of a picture of Mr. Henry Irving to the Garrick Club in London, and 
then Mr. Barrett would break into enthusiastic eulogy of Garrick, ‘ poet, 
dramatist, scholar, wit, and genial gentleman.’ Mr. Booth refers to his 
anachronistic dressing of some of his ré/es, the more wonderful in that 
he costumed such a part as ‘ Don Felix’ so correctly, as shown by his 
portrait in medallion over our heads in the rechristened J. B. B., formerly 
‘the Garrick.’ Mr. Barrett quotes his favourite’s lines to Goldsmith, and 
Mr. Booth, loving justice, gives us ‘Goldie’s’ side. Some: trick of 
memory that forgets better things, and fastens recollection on a 
trifle, makes me think of a certain actress they told us of, whose 
genius had profoundly impressed these gentlemen long years ago 
—a marvellous, magnetic creature, they say, who would have out- 
rivalled all the rest but for her love of drink, her terrific temper, and 
misuse of energy in a constant struggle to get rid of one husband in 
order to marry another. One remembers playing Thane of Fife to her 
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Lady Macbeth, and holding her up in a state of unspeakable bliss while 
she wept and staggered through the scene. Another recalls the astonish- 
ment of the townspeople in the vicinity of her hotel one day at some- 
thing fluttering at her window and the sight of the distinguished lady hung 
out by the waistband, a tiny fury in the strong hand of the husband of 
that period, while he shrieked over her with a thick brogue, ‘One! Will 
ye 'pologize?’ ‘Never, from the lady. ‘Whin I say three I'll dhrop 
ye. Awful pause, populace transfixed with horror. ‘Two! Will ye 
*‘pologize?’ ‘Hold on!’ from the vanquished wife, and she was drawn 
in to ’pologize. 


Our first stand in California is Los Angeles. Here we find roses 
and lilies in bloom, and that pride of Eastern hot-houses, the ‘calla’ is 
cut out of the gardens in great sheaves and thrown away because it 
spreads, and chokes out other flowers. Our modest bush of lemon 
verbena is here a tree, and the heliotrope reaches to the second story 
windows. From our hotel we have a glorious view of the green foot- 
hills and snowy mountains of the San Bernardino Range, for this is the 
‘Ramona’ country. Mr. Booth tells us of Helen Hunt’s lonely grave on 
a mountain top near Manitou, Colorado, and this Southern California 
seems full of her memory. 


There is the:Citrus Fair to interest us ; the trip to Pasadena, drives to 
Baldwin’s and Rose’s ranches and the Ostrich Farms. A week here, 
and we are again on the wing, marvelling at the engineering skill that 
finds a way along these ‘bleak tremendous heights,’ skirting shadowy 
abysses, doubling on its own track, twisting through the famous ‘loop,’ 
flying over cafion and chasm, and descending safely at last into the fair 
San Joaquin Valley—one of Nature’s vast flower gardens—hundreds of 
miles of vivid green lit with yellow poppies. 


On March 5th we complete our ocean-to-ocean tour with our 
arrival at Oakland, and our first glimpse of San Francisco Bay and 
the Golden Gate. We play three weeks in San Francisco, and while 
we are enjoying the plentiful fruits and flowers and the summer weather, 
our friends in New York are going through the awful experiences of the 
great blizzard of ’88, streets and tracks choked with snow—horrible 
suffering and death from cold, while for days all communication with 
the rest of America is suspended. A gentleman in New York at this 
time needing to hear from Boston, was obliged to send a cable message 
via London. And so, when people abroad ask us about the climate in our 
country, we are naturally a little puzzled to reply. 
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Although we are duly impressed by the California Street palaces and 
by the breathless run down the steepest of all possible streets on a cable 
car dummy, I think nothing interests us so much in that country of 
contrasts as Chinatown. In the heart of this bustling bran-new American 
prosperity, is set down a few square acres of Asia. There is not the 
faintest sign of amalgamation; the Chinese quarter has a pig-tailed 
population, trades, a system of religion, a theatre, laws and penalties 
(we are told), and surely an atmosphere all its own. No shop is kept 
by any ‘ Melican’ man, no white face is seen in the dirty narrow streets, 
unless it be a tourist’s. Only Oriental wares are sold in the shops, and in 
the foul-smelling markets nothing is in sight that would tempt a starving 
Christian. The people are all in native dress, oftentimes very gorgeous ; 
the distinguishing mark of the merchant being a red knob, made of beads, 
on his cap. There is comparatively little display in the dric-a-brac 
shops ; all the best things are tucked away, but we find the shopkeepers 
adepts at driving a close bargain, and we learn that’ their mechanical 
contrivance for arithmetical computation—little wooden beads strung on 
wires in a frame—enables them to arrive at results more quickly than is 
possible to any of our ‘lightning calculators.’ 


With some San Franciscans we go one evening to the swell Chinese 
restaurant, gay with flags and coloured lanterns. The building is several 
stories high, and the further up one goes, the more luxurious and 
expensive the accommodation, till on the top floor we find a room 


furnished with richly inlaid chairs, ranged around a marble and teak 


wood table, with Chinese pictures on the walls, which are carved, and one 
side panelled with glass, a divan in the alcove for the opium smokers’ 
siesta, while a small room near by is presumably used for religious 
purposes, for a grotesque picture of a three-headed god is over what 
might be called an altar, on which, in vases filled with earth, the sandal- 
scented joss sticks are ‘smoking the devil out of the house. We have 
tea Chinese fashion, made and served in a ‘ gook cheung, and marvellous 
good tea it is! We discover what delicious preserves the Celestials 
make, and that our borrowed custom of serving salted almonds for table 
use is an old Mongolian habit. As we go out we are taken through a 
large room adjoining ours, where a party of rich Chinese merchants are 
having dinner. The hubbub is deafening, for in the intervals of deftly 
emptying bowls of rice, &c., with chop sticks, these gentlemen are 
playing a gambling game, which seems to consist of the holding up of 


one or more fingers, and all are howling in unison. Many are past this 


intellectual enjoyment, for at least half the company are in the various 
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stages of opium intoxication, some, just beginning to feel the poison, 
blink absently in our direction, others, no longer able to sit up, are half 
reclining on the tables, hardly able to heat and roll the soft black pill of 
poison for the final pipe; others again completely overcome, lie in a 
death-like stupor on the divans, some with wide fixed eyes, glassy and 
horrible. One never forgets an opium den, even if it is not one of the 
subterranean holes that honeycomb Chinatown, half a dozen stories 
under the earth, where men lie on shelves, one above another, from floor 
to ceiling, smoking as long as the yellow fingers can hold the pipe— 
probably escaping death in the pestilent air by some antidotal virtue of 
the artificial poison. 


We finish our explorations by going to the theatre, where we have a 
box. In the body of the house the men sit all together, with hats on, 
smoking. In the gallery sit the women, not those of good position, for 
a Chinese ‘lady’ never is seen ‘at the play’—but those of an humbler 
class, that nevertheless show some really pretty faces and charming 
costumes. The acting is on a rectangle of red carpet in the middle of a 
raised stage. Only what happens on that bit of tapestry belongs to the 
play, and you are not to be distracted by spectators and stage hands 
standing or sitting about, or the hard-worked orchestra behind this little 
island of dramatic action, keeping up unceasing din with gongs, rude 
fiddles, cymbals, pipes and drums. To be heard above this horrible 
noise requires great force of lung, but in that sense these are ‘ powerful 
actors.’ Occasionally the immobile faces in front relax with something 
like a grin, and a wave of sluggish amusement rolls over the Celestial 
throng. The actors’ make-ups are remarkable; triangles of unshaded 
red adorn their high cheek bones, and impossible wigs and beards are 
sported with a childish indifference to their unreality—in fact, the 
Chinese stage seems a sort of nursery ‘pretend theatre.’ They have no 
scenery and few properties. Men play women’s parts in falsetto tones 
and a supposed ladylike manner in flourishing the hands. The dresses 
are often gorgeous, and the mincing gait of the small-footed women is 
imitated by a short man mounted on wooden pegs, which are fitted 
with tiny shoes, and on these miniature stilts the Chinese ‘leading lady’ 
walks into the affections of the hero. The plays are so long, it takes 
sometimes six months to perform one, each evening’s bill is only a 
section of the work, although the players begin about 5 P.M., and 
keep it up till midnight. One of our friends brings a Chinese 
gentleman into the box, who tells us in excellent English about 
the performance. He explains that a court-room scene is in 
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progress, a woman is to be tried for deserting her husband! Wit- 
nesses are called and surely lack not power in argument; they 
scream and gesticulate singly and ex masse, the fiddles scrape, the 
cymbals clash, the wife protests in a shrill monotone, the husband, 
maddened, we think, by the strife of pipes and horns, howls dismally, 
beats the air and then his wife, in contempt perhaps of ‘the law’s 
delays. The offended judge rises from his chair of state and condemns 
the too demonstrative plaintiff to a ‘dungeon cell, so he is dragged off, 
and the scene being over, the judge and the rest scamper away in 
undignified haste, behind the scenes. Enter two pig-tailed menials 
to ‘set’ the next scene ; they remove the judge’s chair and bring into 
the magic square a bamboo like a short fishing rod, which is secured 
upright between two chairs. Then the heroine comes mincing on and 
in a pathetic soliloquy declares that life is not worth living, and decides to 
hang herself. We are now to imagine she is walking in a wood ; she sees 
the bamboo ; she pantomimes, ‘ This is the very thing! On this sturdy 
tree will I hang the burden of my sorrow.’ She unties a silk scarf from 
her waist, she drops on her knees for a moment's frantic prayer, and then 
with a mad rush of agony she tries to climb the chair, we beg her pardon, 
‘the tree, she falls half fainting from the dangerous ascent, finally she 
stands secure on the dizzy height, she throws one end of her scarf over a 
small splinter of bamboo, fastened a foot from the top of the pole to 
simulate a bough, very cautiously, lest she snap the rudimentary limb ; 
she draws down the other end of the scarf and knots the two under her 
chin ; she meekly drops her head on one side and is supposed to be duly 
hanged. On comes the husband, a scene of grief insupportable: the 
villain appears painted half black and half white, lest we should not 
recognise him as a deceitful two-faced son of the Prince of Darkness. 
Husband insists on duel, swords are brought, villain is vanquished as in 
England and America. As he falls two supers appear, and while they 
bear the victim behind the curtain the hero drags from under a table a 
papier-mache head, which he swings about by the matted hair, intimat- 
ing with grotesque gestures and savage glee that this is the gory head 
of his adversary. On the whole, our Western ‘ point of view,’ or critics 
may think ‘ professional jealousy,’ inclines us to the opinion that the 
Chinese are less successful as actors than as deft artisans and vendors of 
the fruits of the kindly earth, which they grow so successfully in their 
tiny gardens and sell to the ‘ Melican,’ that they may buy for their own 
consumption tainted fish and other dainties. Every morning, in the 
suburbs of San Francisco, one sees the white-aproned Chinaman calling 


from house to house with his two large vegetable baskets suspended from 
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a horizontal pole across his shoulders, rather a picturesque object with 
his spotless dress and curious yellow face, trotting about our shining 
New World streets, the great baskets swinging like giant pendulums on 
either side. 


Our last Shakespearean performance in San Francisco is ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’ Never ‘could the grand old play have gone 
better, never could a vast housefull have been stirred by enthusiasm 
more contagious than that which lifts this great audience to its feet 
and gives it one voice to cry ‘Bravo’ and ‘Farewell!’ Speeches of 
grace and feeling from the two great men, and a presentation of laurel 
wreaths, both of which tributes the younger artist thrusts on his 
unwilling senior, as though it were not said that he had at home bay 
wreaths and crowns of victory by the band-boxful. 


Thg curtain falls for the last time, the crowds surge out, the lights go 
down, and in place of the brilliant echo-waking throng, darkness and 
silence sit in gallery and stall, our ocean-to-ocean tour has ended. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS. 
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LA VIERGE AU FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


(In the Albani Palace, Rome.) 
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The Painter Bernardino Luini 





Py) Ua, T is curious to observe that human fame is often a 

Ce Ox 

AS ‘\ matter of the completest accident. Centuries ago 
“ i) 

\* the Latin poet sang :— 


‘Before Attides, men were brave, 
But ah! oblivion, dark and long, 
Has locked them in a tearless grave: 
For lack of consecrating song.’ 


The omission of a man’s name in some popular collection of con- 
temporary biographies may exercise a strongly retarding influence on 
his general recognition. Bernardino of Luino deserves a supreme 
place among the painters of Italy. Of the schools of Lombardy 
he is by far the greatest representative. In some respects his achieve- 
ments as a painter, though not of course as a man of high genius, 
were superior to those of Leonardo da Vinci. In his highest achieve- 
ments he stands but little below Raphael himself. How comes it, then, 
that for thousands to whom the name of Raphael is familiar there are 
but few who know the charm and power of Luini? It seems to be the 
result of various accidents. In the first place, Luini’s greatest and 
loveliest works are mostly to be found at Lugano, at Saronno, at Como, 
and other places which till recent times were not much visited. 
Secondly, some of his best easel pictures—as, for instance, the ‘ Christ 
disputing with the Doctors’ in our National Gallery, the ‘ Vanity and 
Modesty’ in the Sciarra-Colonna Palace at Rome, the ‘Infant Baptist 
playing with the Lamb’ in the Ambrosian Gallery at Milan, the Herodias 


in the Uffizi at Florence, the Madonna between St. Catherine and 
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St. Barbara in the Esterhazy Gallery at Vienna, have all been (and 


some still are) erroneously attributed to Leonardo, though they are now 
known to have been the work of Luini. But the thing most injurious 
to his fame was the reprehensible and inexplicable silence of Georgio 
Vasari respecting him. It is from Vasari that we learn most of what we 
know about the Italian painters of the Renaissance, and Vasari’s allusions 
—they are no more—to Luini are singularly meagre and inadequate. 
What the cause may have been we cannot tell. Was it sheer inadvert- 
ence? Had he seen but few of Luini’s pictures, as is suggested by his 
commentator Gaetano Milanese ?* That can hardly have been the case, 
since when he was at Milan in 1565 he must have had abundance of 
opportunities to judge of a power which was displayed in so many of 
the churches, palaces, and monasteries of that city. Was he actuated 
by some unworthy school rivalry, or some mysterious antipathy? Be 
that as it may, Rio rightly says the absence of all information about 
Luini in pages which tell us so much about men incomparably his 
inferiors is ‘the worst, the most unpardonable, and the most incompre- 
hensible gap in Vasari.’* It is true that Vasari alludes to him (iv. 585) 
in complimentary terms, as ‘pittore dilicatissimo e molto vago’; and 
tells us that he has left works ‘fatte in fresco perfettissimamente’ ; 
and ‘lavord anco in olio molto pulitamente.’ He also says that his 
paintings in the loggie of Signor Rabbia at Milan contain ‘belle e 
buone figure e lavorate dilicatamente,’ but he adds, with a most mis- 
placed accent of patronage of a painter so great,‘e molte altre opere 
che tutte sono ragionevoli, ‘Reasonably good’ is a term far below 
the merits even of Luini’s poorest work. 


And there are two other signs that Vasari wholly failed to recognize 
the eminence of Luini. One is that he cannot even get his name 
right! In the passage last quoted he calls him Bernardino ‘ of Lupzno,’ 
and one of his commentators altered this, conjecturally, into Lanino, thus 
confusing him with the much less eminent painter who was a pupil 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari. The other proof of Vasari’s colour-blindness 
in this matter is that he has scarcely preserved us a single particular 
about the painter’s life. There is not one of the great artists of the 
sixteenth century about whose personal career we are left so completely 
in the dark. 


The deficiencies of Vasari are not made up by the slightly more 
sympathetic notice of Lomazzo in his ‘ Trattato dell ‘Arte della Pittura’ 


1 In his edition of ‘ Vasari,’ Firenze (ed. 1821), vi. 519. 
2 Rio, ‘ De l’Art Chrétien,’ iii. 246. 
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in 1584. All that we know of Bernardino is that he was born probably 
about 1470 at Luino, ‘in the loveliest district of North Italy, where hills, 
and streams, and air, meet in softest harmonies.’ ‘Child of the Alps and 
of their divinest lake,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘he is taught without doubt or 
dismay, a lofty religious creed, and a sufficient law of life and of its 
mechanical arts. Whether lessoned by Leonardo himself, or merely 
one of many disciplined in the system of the Milanese school, he learns 
unerringly to draw, unerringly to paint. His tasks are set him without 
question day by day, by men who are justly satisfied with his work, and 
who accept it without any harmful praise or senseless blame. Place, 
scale, and subject are determined for him on the cloister wall or the 
church dome; as he has been required and for sufficient daily bread, and 
little more, he paints what he has been taught to design wisely, and has 
passion to realize gloriously. Every touch he lays is eternal, every 
thought he conceives is beautiful and pure: his hand moves always in 
radiance of blessing ; from day to day his life enlarges in power and 
peace ; it passes away cloudlessly, the starry twilight remaining arched 
far against the night.’ 


To this beautiful passage there is little biographical to add. There 
is, however, a legend at Saronno that Luini was a resident there for five 
years, because he was compelled to avail himself of the sanctuary of the 
Church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli. Under some unknown circum- 
stances he had killed a man in self-defence, and had to fly from the 
avengers of blood. At the end of the five years he seems to have been 
able to leave the sanctuary and to live at Lugano, where he probably 
died among the Franciscans of S. Maria degli Angioli about 1531. He 
left two sons, Evangelista and Aurelio, who may have assisted him in 
some of his later works, and both of whom are mentioned by Lomazzo 
as painters of some merit. 


It seems also certain that the sums paid to him for works of immortal 
beauty were ludicrously small. Thus, for his ‘Christ crowned with 
Thorns’—a famous fresco in the Ambrosian Library—he only received 
150 lire and 9 soldi, or about £12. And it is the legend at Saronno that 
for his work there in 1525, when he was at the zenith of his power, he 
was only paid 30 soldi, or less than eighteenpence a day, with his daily 
food. He was not only contented with this pittance, but when he left 
the sanctuary he presented the brethren with the precious ‘ Nativity,’ 
which is now preserved under glass in the cloister of the suppressed 
monastery. Once when Leonardo was paid in coppers by the agent of 
Soderini he haughtily observed, ‘ /o non sono dipintore da quattrinz’ ‘| 
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am not one of your farthing painters’). Poor Luini would hardly have 
made the same remark. 


Perhaps his work at Saronno was regarded as an equivalent for the 
privileges of the sanctuary ; and his ‘Crown of Thorns’ may have been 
given, at little more than cost price, to the religious community Ded/a 
Spina, of which he is said to have been a member, and which occupied 
itself with the gratuitous distribution of remedies to the sick. Further, 
we must bear in mind the contrast between the circumstances of Luini 
and those of more fortunate painters. Mr. Browning makes Michael 
Angelo say to Raphael, in allusion to Andrea del Sarto— 


‘There’s a certain sorry little scrub 

Goes up and down our Florence none cares how, 
Who, were he set to plan and execute 

As you are, pricked on by your Popes and Kings, 
Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours.’ 


That cannot be said of ‘the Raphael of Lombardy, for he worked 
out of motives far above those of earthly reward, and it is doubtful 
whether under any circumstances he could have produced nobler or 
sweeter pictures. But it is quite true that his lot was cast amid condi- 
tions of distress, poverty, and sorrow. He was not patronized by princes, 
and pensioned by kings, as Leonardo was, nor did he receive grand com- 
missions from the Signorias of lordly cities. He worked, as it were, in 
the twilight, and with but little recognition save from the saintly and the 
sorrowful—‘ ceux qui pleurent et ceux qui prient.’! At Milan he found 
his patrons among the members of the Bentivoglio family of Bologna, 
whose fallen fortunes threw a sadness over them. Moreover, he fell on 
evil days. Milan was agitated by wars, and conspiracies, and famine, 
and plague. Lodovico il Moro? threw a brilliant gleam over the fortunes 
of the city, but he had to contend against France, Rome, and Venice, 
and to fly to Germany in 1499, leaving behind him a train of miserable 
consequences. A series of tragedies, crimes, poisonings, assassinations, 
defeats, exiles, awaited the six inheritors of the ducal crown of 
Francesco Sforza. Even Leonardo had to suffer from the troubles of 
the day. His pension was often in arrears, and when his great design 
for the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza was left in clay, he could 
only write ‘ Del cavallo non diro niente perce cognosco t tempi. 


1 See Rio, oc. cit. 


* So called from the mulberry tree which he took for his device. His complexion was fair. 
See Symonds’s ‘ Renaissance,’ i. 483. 
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A city so afflicted and troubled by the brutal cupidity of foreign 
mercenary soldiers must have been an unpromising region for an 
artistic life. It was in consequence of the ‘confusione, vendetta, ed 
indigenza’ which reigned on all sides, that Leonardo left Milan in 1499, 
and retired in 1514 to the uncongenial refuge of Rome. And Milan 
did not stand alone ; Sismondi says that the free burghers of Italy sank 
from 1,800,000 in the thirteenth century to 18,000 in the fifteenth, and 
Italy at that epoch has been described as a land whose marble palaces 
were thronged with cut-throats in disguise, whose princes poisoned while 
they smiled, whose luxuriant meadows concealed fever, whose ladies 
carried disease upon their lips.’ 


Though we cannot now learn how Luini bore himself in the Italian 
life of that epoch, we know what was his appearance and what was his 
character. In three of his pictures, according to the fashion of his day, he 
is said to have introduced his own portrait ; namely, into the ‘ Nativity’ 
at Como, the Lugano ‘ Crucifixion, and the ‘ Dispute of Jesus with the 
Doctors of the Law’ at Saronno. In the Como ‘Nativity’ the stable is 
represented under a group of enchanting angels: at one side kneels 
St. Jerome in his scarlet robes, with his Cardinal’s hat beside him ; on the 
other side—a noble figure in crimson—kneels Luini himself as he was in 
middle life. At Saronno he appears in his old age in the guise of one 
of the Rabbis, with venerable white hair and beard, who is gazing 
out of the picture upon the spectator. The likenesses present us with 
exactly such a man as we should have supposed Luini to be. They 
show a simple and natural dignity of bearing, and an almost child-like 
look of sweetness and innocence in the features. .And this corresponds 
with what we know of him, not only from his pictures, but even from 
the scanty remarks of Vasari, who, though he speaks so condescendingly 
of Luini as an artist, yet happily tells us ‘¢ fu persona cortese ed amo- 
revole molto delle cose sue, onde se gli convengono meritamente tutte 
quelle lodi, chi si deono a qualunche artefice che con Il’ornamento della 
cortesia fa non meno risplendere l’opere e i costumi della vita, che con 


2 


l’essere eccellente quelle delle arte. 


Lanzi is much more just to Luini than Vasari; yet in his history of 
painting he hardly gives him his due when he calls him ‘the most dis- 
tinguished zmztator of Leonardo da Vinci.’* That the genius of da Vinci 
had left a deep impression upon him is certain. To a considerable 


1 Symonds. 2 Vasari,’ iv. 585. * E. Tr. ii, 492. 
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extent every painter shows the influence of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. If it be true, as Adda says, that ‘Leonardo arrived at 
Milan a Florentine and left it a Milanese, this can only mean that even 
he was not insensible to the impressions derived from Vincent of Brescia 
and Bernardino Zenale.!_ But a man is something more than an imitator 
when he shows himself capable of producing works which have been 
wrongly attributed to his teacher, and have greatly enhanced his teacher's 
fame. It is not certain that Luini came to Milan much before 1500; 
and da Vinci left Milan for Florence after the defeat of Ludovico il Moro 
in 1499. Of course Luini was in any case swayed by the powerful 
influence of the school which Leonardo founded in Milan, but Resta says 
that da Vinci had departed before Luini’s arrival, and that he was taught 
by Scotto, as was Gaudenzio Ferrari. He came to Milan a finished 
painter. Even the Madonnas and other pictures of his central period 
are much more than imitations. He has infused into them a sweetness, 
a tenderness, a religious sincerity, to which Leonardo never attained. He 
neither copied, nor felt the fascination of the maddening mysterious 
smile of Leonardo’s ‘ La Gioconda, and if we are still so completely under 
the spell of Leonardo’s myriad-minded incompleteness that we cannot call 
Luini so great a man, yet as a painter he achieved far greater and more 
enduring work. After all, Leonardo has left but nine pictures, and even 
of these some are uncertain. His ‘Cenacolo’ is a wreck ; he failed to 
paint in oils his ‘ Battle of the Standard’ ; his statue of Francesco Sforza 
never got beyond the stage of a clay model ; his ‘ Adoration of the Kings’ 
in the Uffizi is little more than a cartoon. He was unquiet and curious 
with the restlessness of his times, and the surface of his deep soul was 
too much troubled and rippled by countless influences to reflect the pure 
blue of heaven as Luini’s did. He split up the river of his genius into too 
many currents, and we can hardly wonder that Michael Angelo and 
Leo X. regarded him more as a man of large promises than of true 
fulfilment. ‘Oimé!’ said Leo X., ‘costui non é per far nulla, da che 
comincia a pensare alle fine innanzi al principio dell’ opera!’ But 
Luini has left scores of perfect pictures,and Mr. Ruskin does not hesitate 
to call him ‘ten times greater than Leonardo: a mighty colourist while 
Leonardo was only a fine draughtsman in black, staining the chiaroscuro 
drawing like a coloured print: Luini perceived and rendered the 
delicatest types of human beauty that had been painted since the days 
of the Greeks, while Leonardo depraved his finer instincts by caricature, 
and remained to the end of his days the slave of an archaic smile ; and 
he is a designer as frank, instructive, and exhaustless as Tintoret, while 


1 See Mantz, ‘Chefs d’(Euvre de la Peinture italienne,’ p. 161. 














Leonardo’s design is only an agony of science, admired chiefly because it 
is painful, and capable of analysis in its best accomplishment.’ 


The indefinite charm of Luini arises from the evident depth and 
simplicity of his religion. I doubt whether anyone can say that he has 
felt the better for gazing on any picture of Leonardo’s. Perhaps Vasari 
is right in saying that ‘he did not belong to any religion, but esteemed it 
better to be a philosopher than a Christian.” But it is otherwise with 
Luini’s pictures. They exercise over us a soothing and purifying in- 
fluence, and when we look at them we do not think of the skill and 
anatomical knowledge of the artist, but of the pathetic or heavenly 
scenes which he sets before us. As we enter into the feeling of his 
work, these scenes reflect themselves upon our minds as they do in the 
minds of the idealized spectators whom he represents as gazing on 
them. In Luini,as Rio truly says, ‘le sentiment chrétien domine le 
sentiment de l’art.!_ Even when he is most Leonardesque he inspires 
his figures with a loveliness and serenity which are all his own. It may 
be said of them, as Hawthorne said of the frescoes of Giotto, ‘The 
pictures are most beautiful in themselves yet dim with tenderness and 
reverence, because God Himself is shining through them.’ It is now 
thirty years since I first saw the Brera Gallery at Milan ; but during all 
those years no picture—not even Raphael's ‘ Sposalizio,’ or Gian Bellini’s 
lovely ‘ Madonna’—left so deep an impression on my memory as Luini’s 
‘Madonna of the Columbine.’ The Virgin is seated before a trellis, partly 
of white roses, partly of some other flower. On her knee is the infant 
Jesus, who leans forward to pluck a columbine. The charm of the faces 
is indescribable. It can as little be put into words as the charm of the 
Divine Child in Raphael’s Madonnas of San Sisto or del Cardellino. 
Yet it is a charm wholly different from Raphael’s, and more sacred by 
far than was ever reached by Leonardo. The motif of the picture 
resembles that of the ‘ Vierge au Fleur-de-Lys’ in the Albani Palace at 
Rome. In that picture (often attributed to Leonardo) the Virgin is a 
pure, noble, unaffected specimen of the type which da Vinci introduced 
into art, though she has not the enchantment of ‘the eternal Sphinx-like 
smile.’ But those who have studied the two masters will, I think, come 
without hesitation to the conclusion that no one but Luini could have 
painted the Divine Child. For in all his pictures, next to the ‘religion 
pure and undefiled’ which seems to breathe from them, nothing is more 
remarkable than the sense of beauty which they reveal. It would have 
been as wholly impossible for Luini to paint the coarse caricatures of 


1 Rio, ‘De l'Art Chrétien,’ iii. 246. 
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human defect and degradation in which Leonardo showed so strange 
an interest, as it would have been for Milton to write of Bardolph, 
Nym, and Pistol. The minds of the painter and the poet repelled all 
contact with ugliness. Lomazzo tells us that Luini, too, was a poet. If 
his poems had survived, we cannot doubt that they would have shown, 
no less conclusively than his pictures, that he had the same holy limita- 
tion of capacity as Milton in poetry and Fra Angelico in art, and could 
neither conceive nor represent anything which was ugly or degraded. He 
could introduce touches of playfulness, as in his‘ Adoration of the Magi’ 
at Como, but nothing could induce him to paint what was otherwise 
than beautiful. 


There is a difficulty in the chronological arrangement of Luini’s 
pictures, because it was only exceptionally that he dated them. Still 
we can trace three or even four epochs in his artistic career. 


1. In his first period he is not yet emancipated from the older 
simplicity of art. These pictures are marked by the use of gold in the 
accessories, and of a somewhat superannuated style of architecture in 
the backgrounds.' To this period belong his ‘ Pieta’ at Milan, and his 
frescoes now in the Brera Gallery. 


2. In his second period he has felt the power of Leonardo, though he 
does not lose his own ‘adorable xaiveté’* What he borrows from his 
master is a certain type of figure, and a certain method of chiaroscuro. 
He learns to illuminate his pictures with one grand light, which, as 
Lomazzo says, he uses ‘non altrimenti che gemma preziosa.’ This 
critic, however, finds faults with his shadows, and gives the palm to 
another of Leonardo’s school—Cesare da Sesto. To this period 
belong his ‘Herodias’ and many of his Madonnas, the ‘Christ 
among the Doctors’ in the National Gallery, and the exquisite 
‘St. Catherine’ in the Brera at Milan.’ 


1 See C. Blanc, ‘ Hist. des Peintres: Ecoles Milanaise, Lombarde,’ &c., p. § seg. 

2 Passavant (‘Le Peintre Graveur,’ p. 144) attributes to Luinia series of nine beautiful 
engravings at Milan which represent the history of St. Veronica. He says, ‘ L’expression porte 
un tel caractére de noblesse que nous n’hésitons pas a en attribuer l’invention 4 ce grand maitre.’ 

3 Mons. C. Blanc’s description of this celebrated picture is worth quoting. He says, ‘La 
grace en est inimitable, parcequ’elle n’est pas cherchée le moins du monde, et qu’elle semble 
avoir été trouvée dans un de ces divins songes qui traversent l’Ame des poétes. . . . On dirait que 
la sainte s’est évanouie au milieu d'une extase, et qu’elle va se réveiller dans les ravissements du 
Paradis. Trois anges . . . traversent les airs, légers comme un souffle, pales comme une vision, 
en contemplant cette douce et belle vierge qui ne pouvait étre ensevelée que par des séraphins. 
/ly adu Raphael dans Luini. Ses grisailles ont autant du style, et quelquefois plus du sentiment 
(‘ Ecole Milanaise,’ p. 2). 
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3. In his third period he shows that he had felt the influence of 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, who shared with him the honour of decorating 
St. Mary of Miracles at Saronno; though, as Rio says, ‘this current of 
inspiration is not always observable on the surface.’ 


4. His last and greatest epoch is illustrated by his works at Saronno 
and his ‘Crucifixion’ at Lugano, and in these the students of art have 
discerned the influence of the genius of Raphael, whose works he may 
have known from prints and copies, if he had not himself seen them. 


It must not be thought that this susceptibility to impressions derived 
from the study of other artists detracts seriously from Luini’s greatness. 
Virgil was far more of an imitator than Luini, yet Virgil holds his own 
supreme place in literature. There are some minds which, from their 
very humility and sensibility, are unable to resist the dominance of 
genius in others, yet retain their own decisive originality. It is so with 
Luini. If he learns from Leonardo, he improves upon him. He gives 
to the faces of his saints a penitence, a fervour, a rapture, which were 
beyond the reach of Leonardo’s pencil, and perhaps were not in accord- 
ance with his bent of mind. When Luini borrows he knows how to 
simplify, and soften, and to diffuse over his canvas a hallowing atmo- 
sphere, so that even when we can most clearly point to his masters 
we still see hin to be a painter full of power, feeling, and independence, 
who gave back a fresh influence for every influence that he received. 
He carries into the feverous air of the fifteenth century some of the 
ingenuous freshness which belongs to ‘Art's spring-birth so dim and 
dewy.’! While he learnt everything which was to be learnt during his 
life-time—the greater knowledge of the human form shown by Leonardo 
and Michael Angelo, the lovely forms of Gaudenzio Ferrari, the flowing 
draperies and the yearning expressions of beauty, and piety,and modesty 
in the faces of Raphael—he still remains his own true and gracious self, 
and ‘the dew of his birth is of the womb of the morning.’ 


It is needless to dwell separately on Luini’s works, especially since 
their beauty and value is becoming more and more widely known. It 
has been recognized by the Arundel Society, which has reproduced two 
of his great Saronno frescoes. I will, however, mention three of his 
pictures. 


1 Lanzi observes that even in those of his pictures which were most completely in the modern 
style, he still retained ‘the minuteness of deeoration, the gilding of glories, and the abundance 
of little ornaments in the temples, such as we see in Mantegna and his contemporaries, all of 
which were abandoned by Raphael when he arrived at his best manner.’ 
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The chief art-attraction in the lovely town of Lugano is to be found 
in the Church of S. Maria degli Angioli, attached to the old Franciscan 
convent. The wall facing the door—which forms the screen between the 
choir and the nave—is covered by a large ‘ Crucifixion’ of Luini’s latest 
epoch, dated 1529. It may be said to lack that supreme imagination 
which shows itself in perfect composition in such a way as to subordinate 
any multitude of details to one central purpose. As the spectator first 
looks at it he may feel himself lost in the complexities of figure and 
design, but he soon takes in the general intention, and finds unnumbered 
beauties. It has been justly called ‘the greatest picture of North Italy.’ 
On the pillars beneath are two saints—a St. Sebastian and a St. Roch— 
which could not be surpassed for majesty and force ; and art has never 
produced anything more satisfying than the noble figures of St. John, of 
the Magdalene, of the magnificent centurion, the group of executioners, 
and the Holy Women who support the fainting Virgin. An hour might 
be spent before this picture without in any way exhausting its points of 
interest. Nor does it wholly lack what Coleridge called the ‘esemplastic’ 
power, which unifies many separate elements The point of concentration 
is found in the lovely figure of a youth in blue, seated at the foot of the 
cross, looking out of the picture towards the spectators, but pointing 
backwards and upwards to the crucified Saviour. After he has gazed his 
fill at this picture let the visitor turn aside to the little chapel at the right 
of the western door ashe enters. The sacristan, who is generally at hand, 
and who must receive during the year a vast number of half-francs, will 
unlock the iron gate for him and draw the curtain from a small lunette- 
picture which he will never forget. It shows all the virginal innocence, 
all the sweetness touched by an undefinable melancholy, to which we 
have alluded. It is dated 1530. A Virgin, sweet and beautiful, has 
tenderly placed her arms round the shoulders of the infants Jesus 
and John the Baptist. The latter, a lovely child of a type as perfect 
as Raphael’s, and even more indescribably sweet and innocent, points 
to the Child Jesus, who is trying to mount on the back of a playful 
lamb. All the enchantment of holiness and innocence reigns supreme 
in this picture. 


Of the Saronno pictures it is difficult to select the most admirable, 
because all of them are in their own sphere perfect. Any one who will 
compare the ‘Sposalizio’ with that of Raphael or that of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari—great as are both these works—will see how little Luini has to 


lose by the comparison. He shows much less mere affectation, much 
more naturalness of grace than the one, and far more balance and self- 
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repression than the other. And some of the figures in this picture are 
so noble and gracious that one wonders where he could have found 
models for them in that quiet sanctuary. But it is perhaps the ‘Christ 
among the Doctors’ which will leave the most lasting memories in the 
mind of the spectator. Christ is represented as a youth standing on the 
step of a marble chair with one hand uplifted. All the rabbis present 
us with powerful and noble types, but it is the face of the youthful 
Christ which dominates the entire picture. There is the mystery of 
coming anguish in its winning purity. An irresistible authority shines 
through its perfect meekness, and Divinity is manifested under its 
modest humanity. It has that peculiar attribute of genius and feeling 
which no copy can reproduce, and the spectator is involuntarily made 
to feel that Luini himself, whose fine face gazes at him from his seat 
at the right-hand side, had his own thoughts absorbed in the sacred 
realization of the sceie which so many painters have attempted, and 
in which no one has surpassed him unless it be Holman Hunt in his 


well-known masterpiece. 
F, W. FARRAR. 














(From a picture at the Brera Gallery, Milan.) 
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TBe Rival Salons 


7 OLSHOVEN’S ‘ Matinée Musicale in a Studio’ is a 
genre picture of a party of highly genteel people, 
dull and bored by the singing of the cantatrice 
stands beside a grand piano, on which a carefully- 
dressed middle-aged man plays the accompaniment. 
Fashionable society does not afford much scope to 
the genre painter. Those belonging to it habitually 
keep down manifestations of strong feeling. Being 
vain, and dreading nothing more than to be laughed at, they try to avoid 
having peculiarities, or individual traits of character. ‘A Wedding under 
the Directory’ by Cain, is gay and bright with fun, though the bride and 
her party belong to the ‘ swell’ bourgeoisie of 1796. But the bourgeoisie was 
not genteel under the Monarchy, and the social pace under the Directory 
was decidedly fast. Great fortunes had been suddenly made. Everyone 
was enchanted to have a head on his or her shoulders. Manners were 
free, and people tired of the tragedy of 1793 revelled in frivolousness. 
When a young man was not a military hero, he was a lisping zxcroyadle. 
* The extravagance of the ladies’ dresses won for their wearers the nick- 
name of merveilleuses. Cain’s wedding party tripping up to the door 
of an inn is composed of incredibly dandyish men and marvellously 
attired ladies. The bride, in a white Grecian dress, satin shoes, sandals 
and a classical veil, is lively and unrestrained in her manner as a grisefte. 





Her husband carries a large white bouquet, and a more sparkling young 
lady, leaning on the arm of a hussar officer, is quite emancipated, without 
betraying demi-monde experiences. Boniface, napkin in hand, runs out 
to invite the party into his restaurant, which is in the neighbourhood of 


Paris. Country folks gather round to look at the gay procession. Some 
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G. COURTOIS. 


(Facsimile of an Original Drawing.) 
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of them seem to think the splendidly dressed revellers aristos, and feel 
resentful at their high spirits. 


Legrand reminds me of dear old Uncle Toby in ‘A Lesson 
in Strategy.’ An old military pensioner is showing three little fellows 
how a battalion in square should advance to attack. Tin soldiers 
and artillery have been poured on the floor from a toy-box. A 
line of cavalry is set in position, the old man, who is seated in an 
arm-chair, showing with his stick in what order they should be placed. 
He is more interested than even the children in this demonstration. 


Roger’s ‘ Féte de la Patronne, or the Mistress-washerwoman’s Name- 
day, the English equivalent for which would be her birthday, is 
peculiarly French. Where else but in France could one find the work- 
shop of a washerwoman on an occasion of this kind bright with flowers 
in pots and bouquets, which apprentices, work-girls, and friends have 
presented to her. La patronne, ina loose white cotton jacket, with 
sleeves pushed back to the elbow, leans with both hands on the handle 
of the flat-iron with which she smooths the collar of a shirt. As she 
turns away her head to speak to a man who has taken a pipe out of his 
mouth, we only see her in half-profile. A work-girl mixes starch in a 
basin near her, and another, more smartly dressed, is filling a basket with 
freshly-ironed body-linen. Ona table with bouquets stands a quart bottle 
of wine and cakes, and friends who drop in with flowers are to be treated. 
The tone of this picture is light and agreeable. In most of the scenes in 
humble life at both salons French womanhood fills an honourable place. 
It takes the world as it finds it, makes the best of hard lots, has a 
cheerful philosophy, is genuine, hard-headed, has warm family affections, 
and is brave in facing difficulties and bearing up against trouble. There 
is no silliness in its prettiness or its beauty ; it is free from vanity, which 
is the vice of the classes of the higher social strata, and is as apt for 
field, as for house labours, and never seeks under any circumstances 
for consolation in the bottle. I have described Breton’s young laundress. 
Georges Laugée’s gleaner in ‘Le Repos’ is a strong and not ungraceful 
or unwomanly woman. The sun is going down, and she sits tired but 
content on a stone at the edge of a cart-track, where weeds, now in 
flower, are allowed to grow, with the sheaf of wheat she has gleaned 
beside her. ‘Le Rétour des Champs,’ or rustics returning from field 
labour, is also by Laugée. Two women are in advance of their 
companions, who all carry sheaves on their backs. One of them has a 
sweet grace, quite in keeping with her rusticity and laborious life. The 
stubble, the weeds along the cart-track, the wood at a short distance 
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back, behind which the sun is going down, form a landscape that pleases 
at first sight and grows upon one. 


Adam’s ‘Women burning Weeds, A. Moreau’s ‘Field Labour ‘in 
Autumn,’ which embraces the operations of a plough drawn by two 
patient horses, and two women and a man cooking a meal at a fire of 
dry weeds and sticks, Sidaner’s other weed-burners, Delobbe’s girl 
—a pensive lass— herding cows in Corentinie, Barthélemy’s gleaners, 
anid many other faysanneries, testify to the advantage of not painting 
de chic, but from direct impressions. But sensibility is often wanting in 
those works done from observation. This quality is the one that gives 
soul to a painting, to a poem, to a prose description; and is one to be 
cultivated by thoughtful, single-minded study, in doing which conceit is 
put away. Corot thus studied, so did Millet, so does Breton, and in their 
solitary meditations got in touch with the spirit of the things they 
painted. The Muse found them, and opened their eyes to see below 
the surfaces of objects that presented themselves to their sight. Breton, 
who only lived three years in Paris, has always resided in the too ordinary, 
unpicturesque Department of the Pas de Calais. But he has found there 
nothing but beauty. He is a man of a pure spirit, and his life has been a 
hymn—as a hymn of praise to the Creator of all things. A common- 
place scene shown on canvas, as he is impressed by it, is all loveliness 
and truth. Corot makes one thrill, as he himself thrilled, with delight, 
when he takes us by hill and by dale, through French woodlands, before 
the soft veil of morning dew was entirely lifted from off them. In 
looking in the gloaming at the prosaic Beauce plain, Millet was lifted to 
a sense of the infinite, and found a symbol of the eternal in the vesper- 
prayer of a clownish potato-digger and his wife, who is the nearest to 
God of the two because she thoroughly feels His*presence. 


Instances of this sympathetic observation are given in Renault's 
cobbler’s workshop, which is lighted by an open door and wide window 
from the back of the picture ; Peel’s two naked children warming them- 
selves before a big nursery fire, which is only shown by warm reflected 
lights ; Bosch-Reitz’s sick child, which lies, too weak to suffer acutely, on 
a poor hard bed, while a woman whose frequent heart-aches have brought 
her to a state of semi-resignation watches tenderly beside the little 
patient ; Deschelle’s boys and girls round a mess of broth, which is set on 
the floor in an earthen vessel (‘ La Potée’), out of which they feed them- 
selves with spoons. It is good enough not to be distasteful, and not nice 
enough to excite greed. A big boy only seems to apply his spoon with 
a will, The other children, two boys and two girls, who sit round the 
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brown crock, talk of other things than the broth, and while their spoons 
are idle their infant brains are busy with infantine ideas. They are all 
chubby, good-humoured, friendly, not too well soaped, and by no means 
elegant, but natural and life-like. Infancy if healthy needs no adornment. 


All the different subjects found in hospitals and doctors’ consulting- 
rooms are cleverly done, but, save Moreau de Tour’s ‘ Fascinées, or 
fascinated or hypnotized women, and Lefebvre Lourdet’s example of 
hereditary transmission, are little more than photographs of groups 
expanded and coloured in oils: In point of technique they are nearly 
faultless. But the sense of the picturesque, and sympathy are wanting, 
and so, they are failures. ‘Hereditary Transmission’ should serve as a 
caution to those thinking of marriage. We are in the consulting-room 
of a kindly old doctor, who, however, has seen so much suffering and 
disease, that if his heart is not chilled his sensibilities are nearly 
deadened. He has beside him a sandy-haired girl of ten or thereabouts, 
poor in blood, in muscle, in flesh, and plain and commonplace because of 
this physical poverty. Her hat, mantle, and the body of her dress are 
removed and held by an anxious mother, who is just what the girl will 
be at eight-and-twenty, should she live to that age. Wealth is shown in 
the belongings. The doctor holds the child’s body between both his 
opened hands, and has an ear to the back near the shoulder-blades. The 
auscultation is not favourable, and he is thinking of how he can tell the 
truth without banishing hope. What is pathetic is the maternal anxiety 
shown by the weedy lady for her weedier child, to whom life even with 
wealth can be no boon. Her whole care is that the weedling’s days shall 
be long in the !uxurious conditions which ancestral money-grubbing and 
a long series of mercantile marriages have secured. No wonder that the 
Italians called physical beauty virtue. It is certainly a flower of ancestral 
virtues, and of disinterested love. A surgical thing which makes one’s 
flesh creep is Bisson’s ‘Aprés une Opération.’ You shiver, not at what 
you see, but at what the languor of the patient who is delivered from his 
tortures, tells you how excruciating they were. He is a handsome man 
not more than middle-aged. Well-known princes of science, some 
knights, others officers of the Legion of Honour, and a young surgeon 


and hospital attendant are near his bed. Surgical instruments and 
chemicals‘are on a table. 


A prince of science examines with an eye- 
glass what has been extracted in the operation. If Cromwell had had 
the surgical aid which has been rendered, Bossuet would not have hit 


upon the finest phrase in his sermon at the funeral of Queen Henrietta 
Maria. 
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And so we pass on to the landscapes, which are above the average 
of past years. French landscape painters now work out of doors in fine 
weather and at windows in foul, working but little from pictorial jot- 
tings and not at all from memory. The middling ones are catching up 
their English brethren. The first-rate are getting ahead, though nobody 
here is, I think, better than Leader. What used to be such an eyesore 
at exhibitions of French landscapes—the black shadows which do not 
exist in nature—have disappeared. Landscapes also are now painted on 
nearly white canvas, instead of on the dark drab of former days, which 
used to show through when the body colour was not laid on in thick 
masses. Monchablon manages to be broad and minute. What in his 
particular art can beat the course of a river, part of which is marked by 
the osiers, willows, hazel-bushes, and other shrubby things which thrive 
best near water? How admirable also, the wood, to the right of this 
river, with the path and bit of upland rich in trefoil, pimpernel, and wild 
thyme, in which a girl knitting is herding a cow, a calf, and a few 
sheep! His distant uplands are as good as his near. Berton and G. 
Landelle revel in moor marshes, and make the public revel with them. 
Harpignies’ ‘Sunset in the Allier’ is one of the rare landscapes that may 
be looked on as.a composition. He watched effects, studied trees, 
distances, sunsets, ponds with their rank environment of rank herbage, 
and after making about a hundred paintings, skimmed the cream of them 
all, and threw it into this work, which without ,being symmetrical is 
carefully balanced, and a poem of the gloaming. The distances seem 
infinite. One saddens as one contemplates their immensity, and one 
would say the large trees on a bank above a sun-gilded pond were 
feeling melancholy at the prospect of bad weather which the sky 
gives. Harpignies’ bottom meadow, upon which the sun beats, is as 
masterly, but in another way. 


Tanzi’s ‘Road on a Hillside leading to the Gorges of the Tarn’ is 
irresistible. You long to explore its windings in the wake of two 
monks, one of whom ambles on a mule, and the other trudges along. 
Frangais’ ! ‘ Misty Morning on the Marne near Paris,’ is one of the best 
waterscapes I ever saw. His view of a ‘Broad of the River Sévre at 
Clisson’ is as felicitous. Here there is no gauzing over of outlines with 
heat mist.. Reality is lovely. One has trees bending down to kiss the 
water-flowing weed, water-lilies, and a flock of wild ducks, which rouse 
up into life the still deep waters. And the whole seen by an eye that 
can find beauty everywhere, and though master of technique, and up to 


1 Since this article was written Frangais was awarded the Grande Médaille d’Honneur. 
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every trick, will not resort to trickiness, Zuber’s ‘Broad of the 
River Loing on a Misty Evening,’ is almost a xocturne, the moon rising 
at the bottom of the pond. But the swallows have not yet gone to bed, 
and are giving hot chase to the midges. The trees in the immediate 
foreground alone show distinctly. All the others are given in greenish- 
grey masses. Zuber is more the dreamer than Francais, and sees more 
than meets the eye, but only hints it on canvas. 


There seems to be a thirst for water among the French landscapists 
this year. Pelouse sends a view of ‘ Val Pitant,’ on the Eure side of the 
Seine, with the Isle of Tribouillard and a sun-scorched chalky hill 
beyond. His fellow-painting is ‘The Seine above the Weir at Poses,’ 
where it forms a wide lake-like expanse, in which grey sky, wooded isle, 
and another sun-burnt hill are mirrored. Yon, in his concise style, does 
‘A Pond at Vaux Cerney’; Leli¢vre a view of an alluvial flat on the 
Loire, with the poor poplars and meagre herbage which grow on all the 
alluvions of that river, which only leaves shingle behind when it changes 
its bed. Porcher’s ‘ Marne Side,’ with goodly aquatic reeds, plants, rank 
pasturage, deep river indentations, placid cows, wood-clad heights, half 
veiled in mist, derives a human interest from a tow-barge with a short 
funnel chimney throwing up smoke. A man and woman talk across a 
stile. Léon Richet’s ‘ Brake at Dormoir de Moret in Fontainebleau’ 
has as many old trees, and moss and bracken which one, so closely 
does the artist follow nature, might almost cull, as there was in his 
landscape of last year. Peraire’s ‘A Marshy Pond near Corbeil’ is 
the apotheosis of aquatic weeds and water-side plants. One should 
go to Warwick Castle to find as great a variety of greens as he gives. 
To my feeling the best foreign landscapist is C. H. Davis, of Boston. 
I noticed some years ago a rill coursing through a moor clad with 
thick bracken. At this Sa/on my attention was caught and held by 
a brook in a desolate vale at evening. French amateurs kiss the tips 
of their fingers before Baillet’s ‘ Net-fishing on the Seine, near Rouen, on 
a Dewy Morning.’ The fisher is in a boat which another man sculls. 
His view of the Seine from the Pont des Arts as the stars are 
coming out and lamps have been just lit, is also a thing to admire 
Gagliardini has made Provence his special field of study. He will 
form a southern school dealing in sun-baked houses, cobalt skies and 
seas, pale green vegetation, and brightly-dressed peasants. Petitjean 
does the back of a burg seen from a river. 


The animalists greatly repeat themselves. De Vuillefroy found a new 
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subject in Spain, where a flock of bulls destined for the arena, and driven 
by men mounted on mules, tempted his pencil. They are in the pass of a 
sierra with clouds below them. Barillot’s ‘Cows being watered at a 
Cistern,’ and a girl inducing a cow and calf to follow her from a grassy 
clearing in a forest. She does this by offering her hand to the calf to 
suck, Brissot and Japy send flocks of sheep, those of the latter guarded 
by an unkempt dog, while shepherd and shepherdess cull wild flowers. 
Grandjean’s long perspective of horses—white, bay, iron-grey, chestnut, 
black—at a manger in a rudely-raftered stable reminds me of one by 
Gericault at the Exhibition of Equestrian Art held five years ago at 
Petit’s Gallery. Pargon’s ‘Oxen Ploughing’ differs little from Rosa 
Bonheur’s, who was the initiator of this style. The most delightful of 
all the animals is ‘Le Sucre 4 Coco,’ by A. Paris. Whois Coco? A 
horse loose in a stable-yard. A little girl, whom a municipal guard in 
fatigue dress carries on his arm, wants to give Coco a lump of sugar. 
Coco is used to such kindness, and comes forward with friendly 
familiarity. Another horse that also knows the taste of sugar looks 
from a stable over a half-door as if he too wanted a lump. There are 
touches of nature in child, soldier, and beasts, which make them all 
akin. Landseer might have owned to this little chef @’auvre. Bonne- 
foy’s ‘Sheep and Shepherd,’ Grandjean’s ‘ Horses Ploughing,’ Frére’s 
‘Team Horses, which last are knee-deep in the Seine at Bercy, and 
tackled to a waggon into which firewood from a barge is being unloaded, 
Veyrassat’s ‘Teams of Horses drawing Kelp-laden Waggons,’ and one 
by Rooke, similarly engaged, are all excellent. Last, and certainly not 
least, is Tessier’s ‘Marée Montante.’ We have here the contrasting 
features of a team of placid oxen, fast advancing spring-tide waves, and 
anxious peasants who push with all their might and main the wheels of 
a lumbering cart, also kelp-laden. It will be a wonder if they get off 
the sands before the tide is upon them. A clever little thing is ‘ Ventre 
affamé n’a pas Oreilles. A fox has caught a rabbit, and is too busy 
with it to hear the advance towards him of a gamekeeper and pair 


of dogs. 


There are not so many pictures of Japanese subjects at this year’s 
Salon as there were last year. Mlle. Abbéma sends one of the best. It 
is done de chic, she never having been in Japan, but cleverly, and it 
attracts attention and is admired. The composition is fanciful, repre- 
senting a Japanese girl on, one might suppose, a kind of domestic altar 
round which /ares and fenates taking the form of the dric-d-drac of her 
country are piled. Her back is to a grey-blue sea or bay, beyond which 
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rises the Sacred Mountain—the Vesuvius of the Farthest East. The 
tone is delicate and pleasant, but more fitted for a window-blind than 
for a framed painting. 


II 


\ 


THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS DE MARS 


A CONVERSATION-ROOM of palatial size and aspect and furniture 
is one of the happy innovations at the Champs de Mars Sa/on. This 
room is panelled with old Gobelins tapestries, representing in the grand 
classical style dear to Louis XIV. episodes in the life of Alexander the 
Great, and has let into the ovérmantel a portrait of Henri IV. A sign 
of the times is the hanging near the founder of the Bourbon dynasty 
(who is wanted for the gallery of Apollo at the Louvre) a framed bas- 
relief by Dalou, giving the French delegates to the Conference of Berlin. 
Delahaye, a mechanical engineer, is placed in front of the group of 
delegates. Why? Because this is a democratic age and Dalou thought 
Delahaye’s head the finest. A buffet is placed in the corner of this 
drawing-room, which all who go to the Champs de Mars Sa/on can use 
to rest in, or to see friends whom they may appoint to meet there. 
Writing materials do not yet lie on the tables, but I dare say will soon be 
placed there for the convenience of professional critics and those who 
come to lounge. 


The ceiling of this room is a part of the Exhibition, having 
spread over it the coloured sketch of Besnard’s ceiling for the 
Hall of Sciences at the Paris Town Hall. Many deem this 
painting an advertising joke, others laugh at it, others abuse 
it, others speak of it as a proper decoration for a madhouse. 
The impressionists rave about it. Truth, drawing the sciences 
in her train, is the subject, which is treated with audacity. It does not 
at once convey the signification which Besnard would give to it. As 
yet the figures are mere flat silhouettes. One might suppose their 
author saw them originally when looking at the fantastic shapes that one 
sees in a coal fire, or in gazing at clouds. For a ceiling, or, to follow the 
etymology of the word, ‘room-sky,’ nothing is to be objected to in 
figures borrowed from cloudy shapes. The bound-forward of Truth is 
magnificent, she holds what looks to be a sheaf of flames in one of her 
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arms, scattering over the world as she flies forward light, the colour of 


molten gold. Her course looks a river of fire. The figures in her 
cortége are grave, calm, and star-crowned. Astronomy points to Saturn 
with its ring, Jupiter with its moons, and Luna with her high mountains 
and chasm-valleys. 


These planets and satellites spin round in an ultramarine vault, and 
are silvery white. The blue is in opposition to the red, yellow, and 
orange stream that marks the course of Truth. Human beings rush into 
the light that Truth scatters. Caliban, not Adam, must have been their 
common father—they are, on the whole, so brutish in demeanour. Some 
reel about dazzled by the light, some look idiotically stupid, some begin 
to apprehend how glorious Truth is. 


This ceiling is divided into three parts—the central one, just 
described, being much the largest. The end ones are nearly blanks 
each having only in the centre figures of children, grouped like little 
gymnasts in a circus, with scientific instruments. 


I confess to inability to understand the minor works of Besnard at 
the Champs de Mars. In ‘Sleep’ we find only a glow of yellow, in 
‘Insomnia’ a discord of strong blacks, reds, yellows, and violets, the last 
prevailing, and all forming a Dutch concert. The family in which all 
are painted in the full light of day are easy to understand. But I never 
saw faces in sunshine impress me as theirs do. ‘Autumn’ is a weary 
woman rising from what, seen at a distance, might pass for a bed of 
daffodils. Besnard has a passion for the shades of yellow which the 


daffodil displays. 


It would be useless to attempt to classify the Champs de Mars 
Salon. Call it a savoury hotch-potch or ol/a podrida. Every style is 
there, and is welcome ; and Meissonier is over it all. Studies, giving 
first impressions, abound, and are not the least interesting. The best way 
to write about it is to take it as it comes, beginning with the decorative 
panel for the Museum of Puvis de Chavannes, the most original painter 
of the present day, and the one who has approached nearest to that dea 
absolu which the late Charles Blanc was always preaching. It is very 


hard to bring by means of words a painting before the mind’s eye of 
one who has never seen it. But one can convey the general impression 
one received from it one’s self. There is an elevation, a purity, a graceful 
austerity in the style of Puvis de Chavannes which I never saw on any 
canvas that he did not paint. Do you remember in Hogg’s ‘Queen’s 
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Wake,’ the poem of Kilmeny, a lovely maiden who was spirited away 
to fairy-land for seven years, at the end of which she came back in the 
gloaming to her old home? When asked where had she gone and what 
had she seen, ‘ Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, but no smile was 
seen on her sinless face.’ Puvis de Chavannes’ nymphs and women have 
this lovely grace, this absence of smile, from which do not infer sadness, 


and this sinless purity. He can bring into perfect harmony things the 
most jarring. 


The human mind has, in general, this power in Dream-land only. 
There incoherencies hold together and discrepancies do not shock. 
Puvis de Chavannes took for his text, ‘Inter artes et naturam; and 
brought into his work the wide plain that stretches out below Rouen 
and the river, which goes doubling round like a serpent through it. 
The thin mist rising from the Seine gives a bluish boskiness to the 
landscape. Men having no clothing, save scant draperies round their 
loins, in a garden which might be a bit of Eden were it not so 
Norman, are digging for antique remains, of which they have already 
exhumed a deal. There are fragments of Roman palaces and arena 
pillars of the Composite and Gothic orders, and a piece of an antique 
wall, having on it a fresco painting of a poet whom Pegasus has just 
thrown off. The ruins are brought into a picturesque arrangement. 
A group of students in modern suits of clothes sit and stand round an 
apple-tree, and are in an ecstasy of contemplation, art being the subject 
of their thoughts. The grass is green, the apple-trees are in full blossom, 
lilies spring up near a basin in the fore-centre of the painting, opposite 
which a woman with a child in her arms breaks a small branch covered 
with apple-blossoms from a tree, towards which her infant holds up its 
hand. She is habited @ /’antigue, and a calm, sweet grace pervades her 
whole person. Further off a group of women, also dressed like statues, 
discuss the fitness of lilies and other flowers for ceramic decoration, which 
art they personify. One sits in a graceful, easy attitude on the ground, 
and is only draped from the waist down. The others wear pcéP/ums, and 
sit or stand. A boy carries towards them on a board on his head vessels 
in the unglazed state, which they are to paint. The garden and land- 
scape represent nature, and the ruins and human figures art. Is not the 
mixing up of modern clothiers’ suits, Aé~/ums, and the nude like the con- 
fusion of a dream? Well, no. What might seem a discordant jumble, 


if only judged of from a description, is all peace, joy, and serene soothing 
loveliness. 


Boldini’s impressionist portraits should, to be seen at their best, be 
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exhibited on street-walls like Cheret’s advertisement pictures. There they 
would be effective. Seen near they are coarse, but they are all finely 
effective. Boldini and Besnard are at one pole of art at the Champs de 
Mars, and Meissonier at the other. His ‘October, 1806’ is not to be 
named with ‘ 1814, over which the then coming events of Waterloo and 
transportation to St. Helena threw their shadow. In ‘1806’ Napoleon, 
on his white horse and in his grey surtout, is on the point of a low ridge 
with his staff of marshals and generals behind him. At the foot of the 
eminence are posted lancers with red tufts in their shakos. They are 
motionless on their horses, which last we do not see. A cavalry charge 
is being made by the French. All is smoke, dust, and confusion in the 
far background, in which some of the members of Napoleon’s staff of 
generals and marshals try to see clear by raising field-glasses to their 
eyes. They are as unmoved as if looking at a circus performance. 
Napoleon is bilious and wrapped up, but postures. This is as he should 
be. He was a ‘Jupiter-Scapin, and always stagey. ‘1806’ is less a 
curiosity than its author’s very small compositions, which, though it may 
not seem credible, are broader in style than this one—a fairly large easel 
portrait. I think it wooden. But all that manipulation can do is done. 
The gaping crowd, kept at a civil distance from ‘ 1806’ by two police- 
men, are lost in wonder at the idea of its being worth perhaps £30,000 
or £40,000—or even more. 


Ribot should be placed on a line with Puvis de Chavannes. He,has 
rare originality, rare power in selecting and bringing out essential 
points, is not eccentric, sees deep, catches: all that gives individual 
character to a face, conveys the story of a life in a few touches, 
and is a colourist in a dark tone of extraordinary power. He has lived 
out his own life, worked out a personal style, and is, and always has 
been, a Bohemian in seeking for conditions that make for intellectual 
freedom, residing always in a far-out suburb of Paris away from cliques, 
and out of the sight and mind of the fashionable and wealthy. For an 
artist whose forte is portrait-painting this showed a high, strong spirit, 
which only had its reward in money after a great number of years, 
during which, however, he was no prey to speculators in pictures, he 


keeping most of what he did, only selling what would bring him mere 
bread and cheese. There is much to remind one both of Velasquez and 
Ribiera in the ten works exhibited at the Champs de Mars, in which 
there are a few that I should not exchange for any that I know of either 
of these Spanish masters. Ribot lays on his body-colours thick, and in 
masses. His shadows are singularly transparent, and in giving the effect 
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of darkness, are found, if looked well into, not to be very dark. Details 
are not much attended to. What he aims at is to bring forward essential 
characteristics. In his painting of a congregation of nuns in black veils 
listening to a sermon, one sees that each of these women has, under the 
common air which a mechanical routine of religious observances gives to 
each, a will, a temper, and a bent of her own. The old lady reading the 
title-deeds of a family property is, you see,a woman who has long 
struggled and got into wealth when her practical philosophy had recon- 
ciled her to its absence. She hardly yet realizes the treasure trove, and 
takes the fact of her having houses and lands as she might the pleasant 
dénotiment of an interesting novel. 


‘La Femme aux Lunettes,’ and the ‘Woman threading Black Beads,’ 
are other specimens of Ribot’s insight as a physiognomist, and of his 
power to make visible what he divines. They are worthy to hang in the 
Louvre. Deschamps may not—probably did not—imitate Ribot, but 
he resembles him in the intensity of expression which he throws into 
his faces and his mode of painting life and shadow. The mechanical 
devotion I spoke of in dealing with the picture of the nuns is to be 
found in Deschamps’ ‘ Prayer,’ which is a portrait of a girl with a 
prayer-book as the artist noticed her at church. She has passive belief 
in the power of the prayer which she half reads, half says by rote. It 
lulls the uneasy nervousness which girls on the threshold of womanhood 
feel, and most of all when they suffer from anzmia, which is her case. ‘ 
There is no uncertainty in any of his touches. This year he takes a 
brighter view than he is wont of human life, and is nowhere poignant. 
I like him better when he paints in the feeling of the ‘Song of the 
Shirt’ than when he has to deal with bright sides of human life. Never- 
theless his little girl trying to use a drake as a doll is very charming, 
and not too funny. 


Courtois dipped his brush in the juice of roses and lilies in doing his 
panel for the Odéon Theatre. The subject is taken from an old comedy, 
‘ Lisette, Légataire Universelle.’ Lisette is a servant-maid, and almost an 
old-world grisette in a chalis cotton dress, covered with a running pattern 
of flowerets, a pink and white striped apron, a red cotton jacket, low cut 


at the bust, and showing above a yellowish calico chemise worked round 
the neck and frilled at the end of its full-gathered sleeves. All her neat 
costume has a home-made air, and is smart, because of the prettiness of 
the wearer. Her lilac stockings and tan shoes, and neat feet and ankles, 
are well in view. A mob-cap enlivened with a green bow is at her feet. 
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She has been opening a large old oak press filled with house linen, and 
has overheard the notary of her defunct master read the clause in his 
will naming ‘ Lisette légataire universelle. Is it possible? She scarcely 
believes her ears. All those piles of house-linen hers, with the house, 
its rich old furniture, and an income to live like a lady. A flush of 
pleasure mantles her cheeks. The dark eyes get brighter. What 
embellishes a young face like joy? Lisette, we may feel sure, has a 
sweetheart nearly of her own age, and is already thinking that it would 
be nice to set up with him as a housekeeper. The general tone of this 


picture is light, and the spirit animated. Boucher painted with such 
grace and rosy freshness. 


Carolus Duran is French by nationality, but Flemish in feeling, and 
the first mantua-maker in the art world. One sees this dressmaking 
capacity in portraits of the governesses of Belgium and of the Empress 
Maria Thérésa in town-halls in that country. Porbus /e vzewx, and Porbus 
le jeune, came out as couturiers in portraying, the one Elizabeth of 
Austria (Queen of Charles X.) and Margaret of Valois, and the other 
Marie de Medici. Vandyke understood thoroughly the science du 
chiffon, as did .Rubens also—witness at the Louvre his Elizabeth of 
France, daughter of Henry IV. Carolus Duran can do justice to an 
attractive, lovable, or lovely woman. But if a fair and wealthy sitter 
who comes to him has really nothing in her worth bringing out, he falls 
back upon her dress, and paints it with maestra. When he is done with 
the robe he improves the face to bring both into harmony. But he 
leaves the woman what he found her—a mere live block for the display 
of fashionable finery. Any lady of an opulent physique, who has not 
yet been disfigured by her ebonpoint must, if she sits to him, be delighted 
with his portrayal of her charms. A pretty and well-bred young girl is 
also sure not to regret having sat or stood to him. There is a full-length 
portrait of one (‘ Mdlle. S——’) by him in grey inthis Sa/on. He showed 
how he admired her soft lambent black eyes, gracious countenance, clear 
olive complexion, and the youthful charms of her face by keeping the 
toilette in a quiet tone, quite unlike the symphonies in velvet furs, rich 
brocades, pearls, diamonds, vandyke cuffs and collars, scarlets, blue- 
blacks and yellows of three nearly full ripe ladies, one of whom is an 
American-born Princess and another the wife of an American Croesus. 
Mademoiselle S has on a grey broad-brimmed plush hat. Its broad 





leaf is bordered with ostrich feathers. Her jacket, open in the front and 
showing a gorget stretching from neck to waist, of gathered pink silk of 
a soft texture, is of grey cloth. The skirt is of grey /adil/e silk, falling in 
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straight folds where it is full,and not full enough to hide the outline of a 
well-grown and flexible figure. 


Eugéne Carriére exhibits ‘Sleep,—a mother who, tired out with an 
ailing infant, has fallen into a deep slumber, but not too deep for her arms 
to forget how to hold the little one tenderly ; ‘ Tenderness’—the same 
mother who has kissed the child into forgetfulness of an infantile sorrow 
that made its little heart throb ; a girl of eight or nine who is puzzling 
her brain over a grammatical exercise, and doing her very best; and a 
young girl arranging her hair. He paints in a way to give the illusion 
of heads done in chalks on which the stump had been a good deal 
used, and touched up with coloured pastels. One loves and venerates 
motherhood as one looks at ‘Sleep’ and ‘ Tenderness.’ 


Roll is a master, but uncertain and unequal. ‘Cadet Coquelin re- 
citing a Monologue,’ and looking, as he means to do, a clown in evening 
dress, is startling in its resemblance to the original. ‘Jane Hading’ is as 
she must look to her femme de chambre after a supper prolonged to sunrise. 
She wears a dress of black velvet and black gauze, the last studded with 
pear-shaped beads of turquoise blue. Roll is not a good couturiére. His 
‘Old Peasant Woman, smart ‘Bonne, or French nursery maid, spoon- 
feeding with soup a boy of three years old, and ‘Springtide’ are 
among the capital exhibits. Gervex’s portrait of himself is all light and 
life. His small studies of women’s heads are not less good. The 
painting of the office of La République Francaise, with MM. Reinach, 
Spiiller, Challemel-Lacour, Arene, Roche, and Waldeck-Rousseau at an 
editorial table is a little traitorous, though true. On w’est jamais trahi 
gue par ses amis. The bust of Gambetta, of whom M. Reinach 
would be the Elisha, is on a desk behind the chair of that gentle- 
man, who feels himself the king of his company. In the way of a 
blush rose metamorphosed into a young lady I prefer his ‘Miss B., 
in a pink bonnet and grey dress, to any of Chaplin’s recent por- 
traits. Duéz’s ‘Coffee on the Terrace’ of the garden of a seaside 
villa exemplifies what Matthew Arnold wrote about the well-regulated 
soul-deadening and sensuality of the French. A heavy-swell Frenchman 
and his wife have come out to take their post-prandial coffee. He is 
older than the lady, and a hard-headed, gentlemanly man, who is sure to 
be a Conservative in politics and to think everything for the best just 
as it is in this vale of tears. The sky is bright, the sea blue, the sun 
genial, masses of flowers have been forced into life by skilful gardening. 
Two children in fancy costumes play on the gravel. A buxom and 
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be-ribboned nurse gives the breast to a babe in a wicker sentry-box 
seat, and the lady with her back to all this holds to her mouth a blue 
coffee cup, with which she drinks with gluttonous gusto. The gluttony 
is betrayed in the attitude of the fingers, the slightly thrown back head, 
and the sensuality of the under lip. ‘How delicious!’ she must be 
thinking. I dare say she is clever. She is elegant, pretty, but her soul 
is sunk in material enjoyment. 


The same well-regulated sensuality oozes out from Firmin-Girard’s 
clear-toned, crisp pictures of a party of fashionables in gay seaside 
dresses, who have come on a donkey excursion to a village in the 
sandhills at Onival-sur-Mer, and are looking for refreshment in a 
cottage, and from the fellow one of ‘ Le-Givre.’ His fashionable folks are 
all distingués, and fare and dress sumptuously, and have no thought but 
for their own immediate interests and pleasures. They are incurably 
good for nothing, and, as they manage in being vicious to keep within 
bounds, avoid the stinging serpents which lash the reckless wrong-doer 
into repentance. The frost and snow in ‘Le Givre’ only make the 
ladies who walk along a brook that lies between two wooded hills feel 
more keenly what a good thing it is to have velvet mantles lined with 
fur. One is elderly and the other young. Her richly and warmly dressed 
children run on before her on the walk through the leafless trees, which 
are manipulated with a delicacy that compels admiration. What one 
objects to is his sympathy with those fersonnes distinguées. If Dives 
and his family were like them, I don’t wonder at Abraham preferring to 
have the beggar Lazarus for his bosom companion. 


Edelfelt, Hagborg, Osterlind, Thegersstrom, Thorell, Gronwold, 
Madame Ottelie Roederstein, and Zorn, bear a family likeness to each 
other. There are thoughtful earnest men behind their pencils, and 
their muse is Scandinavian. To be sensible to the inspirations of a 
muse one must in singleness of mind often give one’s self up to silent and 
solitary meditations, and get into the habit of respecting one’s own inner 
light. The great masters of the modern French school—Ribot, Breton, 
Rosa Bonheur, and Puvis de Chavannes to wit—do this. The minor 
ones—many of whom are brilliant, pleasing, but superficial, and somehow 
unsatisfactory—do not, they building grand houses in the Plaine de 
Courcelles, courting the wealthy in the stifling air of the ‘high-life’ 
drawing-rooms, using up their strength in running after fashion, which 
flies from them, getting into debt, and so having to sell their 
souls to Satan. One finds no indenture in the canvases of the Scan- 
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dinavian or Dutch artists at the Champs de Mars testifying to such a 


sale. How describe the honest, upright purpose, which is manifest in 
what they exhibit there. Edelfelt exhibits a Finland fair held when 
town and country are covered with snow and icebound, some landscapes 


of lake, pine-clad, and rocky scenery lighted by a sun more bright than 
warm. 


I never perceived what a twenty-five years’ habit of diplomatic 
foxiness had done for the Danish Minister in Paris until I looked at his 
life-size three-quarters portrait by Edelfelt. He used to be a beau 
under the Empire, and was handsome. Under the Republic he has—the 
Court of Copenhagen being reactionist, and yet wanting to stand well 
with every strong enemy of Germany—been obliged to be smooth and 
circumspect. The long well-brushed whiskers, now grey, might by a small 
effort of fancy be supposed to serve as feelers. His masculinity is well 
tamed, but I should fancy that if his tongue is constantly bridled his 
mind is not servile. He is very much the homme du monde. A pair of 
violet gloves and a cane are held in one hand and a hat in another. 


The unbuttoned overcoat of supple black cloth, enlivened at the breast 
flap with a moiré lining, is all that it should be. 


Gronwold, who is a Norwegian, depicts artlessly, but with artistic 
intuition, what he sees. There is communicative joy in his urchins and 
girleens rolling and otherwise playing in the long grass of a Norwegian 
orchard on a summer day. This and nearly all the Scandinavian paint- 
ings have a savour of theirown. We find it in Hagborg’s future ‘salt ’— 
a lad in the end of a punt (real size) who is sculling past a jetty with an 
old seaman who takes the rudder. The frame is supposed to cut through 
the boat in front of the first cross-board serving as a seat. Hagborg 
conveys the stern character of the moors of the West Riding in a cart- 
track skirting a dry stone wall on a bleak Yorkshire hill. His ‘Sands 
at Low Water’ and ‘Tide In, have in a greater degree the savour I 
speak of. But no Scandinavian landscape painter approaches in this 
quality Fritz Thaulow, a Norwegian. I tltought every possible change 


was rung on snow scenes. He gives us two that are quite new. They 


convey the sense of immensity with overpowering strength. One is of 
a red wooden farmhouse perched on beams in Norway, towards which a 
sledge with travellers who have lost their track is being pulled up by 
hardy little horses. The other is of a girl of twelve or thereabouts making 
her way up the crest of a lofty mountain. She has nothing but the 
great landmarks to direct her, all sign of road, cart-track, or path being 
covered with snow, in which her feet sink deep at every step she takes. 
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But she is shod with snow-shoes, has a brave young heart, and does not 
experience any of the terror which her solitary up-hill climb causes one 
to feel for her. The sublime is attained by Thaulow on a canvas of 
perhaps three by two-and-a-quarter feet. 

Zorn is not one of the artless Swedish painters. He has searched 
deeply into causes of effects, and discovered what bright effects slanting 
lights can give. 

Artz continues to enlist sympathy for the poor by enabling 
us to judge of their homely virtues. His ‘ Little Housekeeper’ is a 
plain chubby girl of nine or ten, but so single-minded and helpful as 
to make one love her. She is with her feet on a stool, sitting peeling 
potatoes and onions. The light falls from a wide, low casement upon 
her and her mother, who is propped up with pillows. A mortal malady 
has worn her to a thread. Her heart is wrung as she looks at her little 
housekeeper, who will soon be alone in the world. But the poor dying 
mother she need not fear. The girl's steady goodness will bear her up 
and on. An old Bible lies open on the table, on which also a brass kettle 
set on a portable stove is boiling. Uhde makes hearts almost bleed for 
a pair of tramps. As he has always in his head Biblical scenes and 
their applications, and when he draws them takes them from real life as 
he knows it, I fancy that he has often pictured to himself Mary and 
Joseph asking for hospitality at the inn of Bethlehem as a couple of 
tramps. The man is dressed like a poor Bavarian mechanic; some 
carpenter's tools stick out of his pocket. He and the woman have 
trudged along miry roads and are travel-stained. The time is evening, 
the month one might say December. A dirty ditch skirts a road, the 
side of which is planted with alders, A fog is rising, and half hides 
the village towards which the tramps trudge. From one of the dingy 
cottages a light shines. The woman falls against her husband as if 
unable to go further. He kindly holds her up and says, ‘ L’audberge est 
fa’ There is a Socialist moral in the story of the Nativity which Uhde 
in this instance applies. ° 

Osterlind is the painter of childhood, which he does not idealize, but 
sees at its best. His trick of the rabbit on the wall is likely to make the 
tour of the world in photographs and engravings. The wall this time is 
a sheet. A fair girl of nine, with a smile too sweet and artless to be 
described, is holding her hands before a sheet in the entrance room of an 
old Swedish farmhouse. Another girl not much older holds a candle 
near the hands, the light of which falls on the face of the blonde operator, 
and makes her plump pretty face as that of an angel. The ten oreleven 
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little playmates are obstreperous in their joy at the trick. He is 
implacable in portraying ‘A Country Butcheress in Brittany. Kids 
and lambs hang up by the hind legs in the yard of her house. Her 
two young children take the lights from a freshly slaughtered lamb. 
A cat with tail erect, and agitated by excited greed, clamours for its 
share of the bleeding organs. The butcheress pushes back the sleeve of 
her loose jacket, and with a knife grasped in her right hand is about to 
skin a kid. She is not tormented by sensibility, and is a hard-featured 
person. The little ones play at butchery as the Miss Moulds played 
at funerals. If I wanted to show that moral diseases, not less than 
gout and other physical ones, come of too great readiness to slay and 
eat, or to eat what is slain, I should try to get hold of this vivid picture. 
Not that its author wanted to preach a sermon. He merely tried to 
paint well a scene powerfully characteristic of one of the many bad, 
because heart-hardening, conditions of human life. 


Stevens is one of those who stands alone. He has a quality one 
hardly ever finds in Belgium—distinction, and as a colourist works 
wonders in demi-tints and delicate tones. His fondness for them is 
possibly the reason he stays in Paris, where they have more value than 
would be possible under the leaden sky of Brussels. The young widow, 
at whom a Cupid peeps from under a table, and whose deuz/ enfin, sert de 
parure, en attendant dautres atours; the lady on the terrace of a sea- 
side villa, watching the last rays of a pale sunset, and a young and 
exquisitely dstingué beauty, thinking out a letter she is going to write, 
are rare gems of art. But I like not his ‘Ophelia’ or his ‘ Lady 
Macbeth,’ they being stagey, superficial, and wanting in that distinction 
which makes those works of Stevens, bearing its stamp, so fascinating. 
Tofano’s ‘Crépuscule (Hyde Park)’ is also a distingué rendering of a 
flower of English aristocracy. The subject is a young lady with the 
figure that lawn tennis, cricket, and being often on horseback gives. She 
would be lovely if graceful, for she is marvellously pretty in the wooden, 
pseudo-Greek style, which one finds so often in Mayfair gatherings. But 
though she has not much soul or sensibility, she has imagination, and 
she is indulging in a waking dream. It may be about a ball-room 
triumph to which she looks forward. Her dress in fawn-coloured silk, is 
of the most fashionable cut. She is seen in profile, standing with her 
back, on which glowing light falls towards a luxurious mantelpiece. 
Beyond her is a window looking out on Hyde Park, through which the 
blue light of dusk and electric lamps comes in. Tofano’s and Stevens's 


gens distingués are not so much of the earth as those of Duez (of whom 
VOL. VII. NO. 27. EE 
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there is a good portrait of Georges Hugo), Firmin-Girard, or John Louis 
Brown. The last-named artist must worship people who keep packs of 
hounds, hunters, park-hacks, dog-carts, brakes, staffs of grooms, game- 
keepers, huntsmen, and whippers-in. Life, one might fancy, is, in his 
apprehensions, only enjoyable to the human creature whose fortune 
enables him to have all this. A cashier, who embezzled £20,000, 
explained his felony as proceeding from John Louis Brown’s paintings 
of ‘le high life They made him feel so dreadfully the want of a 
blood horse and groom that he could not resist the temptation of 
embezzling. 


As a painting of pure observation in which there is neither sentiment 
nor emotion, but infinite thought, skill, Dutch-like patience, delicate 
manipulation, and power to keep carefully wrought-out details sub- 
ordinate to essential traits, Salzedo’s ‘ Suit before the Court of Appeal’ 
takes the lead. I should say it is not larger than Meissonier’s ‘ 1806.’ 
Every face tells the story of the life of the mind or spirit behind it. It 
is bright with touches of humour that never fringe on caricature. Ad- 
miration for the skill, piquancy, lightness of hand, and thought-reading 
capacity checks laughter. Seven judges on the bench face the spectator 
from the far end of the court. One on the right hand end .chats across 
it with the Procurator, probably about a social matter. Another is 
absorbed in letter-writing, or perhaps a sonnet to a lady’s eyes. Anyhow 
his mind is a hundred thousand miles away from the suit that is being 
heard. The judge next him wears his velvet cap, rests his cheek on his 
left hand, listens well, is crotchety, crusty, and will feel pleasure in 
giving satisfaction to neither party. The President and other three 
puisne judges to his right are weary, but from politeness to the advocate 
who pleads appear to follow his speech with attention. All the members 
of the bar and the suitors face the bench, and so their faces are only 
seen in profile, half profile, or in three-quarters views. He who speaks 
is in half profile. He must be a clever, graceful orator, and skilled in 
gaining the ear of the court. ‘The gesture of his raised hand expresses 
blandness. At some distance, and on the same plane, another barrister 
sits with his elbow resting on the back of the bench, and his head (seen 
in full profile) turned towards the learned brother who addresses the 
court. He appears to enjoy the cleverness and tact of the speaker, and, 
indeed, to be almost tickled by them. Behind the pleading barrister sits 
a young lady, with a young gentleman almost of her age, and no doubt 
her. brother, the family likeness they bear to each other being strong. 
She is the suitor, we may assume for a judicial separation, and the de- 
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fendant in a cross-suit. Though cast down and holding her handkerchief 
to her mouth she is not dejected. She does not look frank, and appears 
one to be easily led astray from weakness of will. An advocate, elderly, 
strong-featured, dark-eyed, whose face is marked with lines of thought, 
and shows inner fire, which is not his master, is seated on a bench at 
some distance, and turns round to talk to a middle-aged provincial heavy 
swell, able-bodied, angry, and intent on some explanation that he is 
making. His interlocutor hears what he has to say, but takes not a jot 
of interest in it. The ease and variety of the attitudes, the diversity and 
truth of the physiognomies, the agreeable colour, and the picturesque 
qualities of the painting, are simply marvellous, seeing what a prosaic 
place a court of justice nearly always is. 
EMILY CRAWFORD. 
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(Morale in (Muste 


B|E have long. ago been made familiar with the connec- 
tion of music with morals, and the advantages of 
the musical training of the young have been amply 
recognized both in public and private educational 
schemes, finding its latest development and climax 


in the supply of pianos to Board Schools. So far 
the generation has doubtless shown itself to-be wiser than many of its 


predecessors, and those who follow us will reap the benefit of the measures, 
rough and tentative though they are, which have been adopted with 
the view of cultivating the tastes while we educate the minds of 
our children. Our title, however, ‘Morals in Music’ is not 
designed to suggest a discussion of this approved and elementary 
proposition. The world is convinced that music as a whole is a thing 
of beauty, that it contributes largely to the joy of the whole earth, 
that one aiming at the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
needs to cultivate it, as assiduously as he would any branch of 


science, inasmuch as if the latter gives us power, the former gives 
us gladness. 





The same may of course be as truly said of poetry, or to use a 


wider analogy still, of literature as a whole, and the very comparison 
of the two branches of art, 


literature and music, suggests the 
meaning which is intended to be conveyed by our title. In litera- 


ture every one draws the distinction between the moral and the 
immoral ; every one recognizes that it is no sufficient recommenda- 
tion of a poem, regarded as an educational influence, to say that 
it is full of genius and beauty ; we want to know about its teaching, 
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its purpose, its subject, its effects. If these are unholy or impure- 
genius, excellence, power, are but the more mischievous. The 
necessity is the greater for keeping such a work far away from the 
immature mind at the very least; in the worst cases all the 
right-minded would wish that the world could be purged of the 
poison altogether. The question is, Is there anything analogous to 
this in music? Is there a sense in which the epithet ‘immoral’ can be 
applied to it?) Are there musical Zolas and Rabelais, Don Juans 
and Cencis expressed in mere sound? works which, given a higher 
level of culture and comprehension, we should as little think of intro- 
ducing into our families as we should to read aloud ‘Les Contes 
Drolatiques’ or ‘ Il Decamarone.’ 


Our non-musical reader will probably smile at the thought, and 
will think he has disposed of such a dream altogether by the 
statement that immorality in literature depends on the thoughts 
it gives expression to or suggests; its immoral effects arising 
from its evil influence on the emotions through the _ intellect, 
whereas music at the best creates not intellectual ideas but 
emotion only; and that of too vague a kind to be capable of 
classification as right or wrong. But even if we grant for argu- 
ment’s sake that music is incapable of expressing or suggesting 
intellectual concepts, it by no means follows that its influence 
on the emotions may be of so vague a kind as is represented. 
Let one listen to an orator in an unknown tongue, let one 
ignorant of Italian or French witness a Salvini, or a Rossi, or a 
Bernhardt. Surely the emotions may be aroused with sufficient 
definiteness to be capable of ethical classification. Pantomime, 
again, is obviously a medium of emotional expression and excitement, 
and may easily enough be characterised as moral or the reverse. 
‘In this case, of course, large allowance must be made for mental 
suggestion; but there is a wide margin beyond the range of 
directly suggestive attitude wherein to find an analogy to the effect 
of mere rhythmic sound. Even in the case of many readers of poetry, 
it is submitted that enjoyment is derived which evidences the existence 
of emotional effect where from the obscurity or depth of thought in 
the writer a by no means clear intellectual apprehension of his meaning 
exists. A fine reader may delight a sensitive hearer wholly ignorant 
of Greek by a sonorous declamation of the verses of Homer or 
fEschylus and this without availing himself of the aid of expressive 
gesture. 
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All these analogies, and others which might be found in the 
sounds of nature, sufficiently illustrate the faculty of the ear, unaided 
by the intellect, to evoke emotion. The question remains, May the 
emotion so aroused be of such character in degree and definiteness as 
to leave a distinctly ethical aspect ? Admitting most fully that if this be 
conceivable or not, our general musical education has not yet been 
sufficiently developed to make it at this moment a matter of very 
practical importance, it is a fair enquiry as to whether or not there are 
discernible here the rudiments of a branch of moral science hitherto 
almost unobserved, the germs of a new canon of criticism which will 
have to recognize that the distinction between writers and writers, both 
of whom in a sense produce good music is something far more than 
a matter of taste. : 


I have used the words ‘almost unobserved’ not only in the general 
conviction that it is about hopeless at this time of day for a humble 
individual to say or doa new thing under the sun, but bearing in mind 
a pretty well-known passage of Plato in which he prescribes what species 
of music may and what may not be permitted in the ideal Common- 
wealth. It is laid down by Socrates (Rep. iii. 398-401) that no music 
should be permitted but what is less calculated to please the ear than 
to inspire grave, dignified, and resolute sentiment. The wailing tones 
of the Mixolydian and Syntonolydian scales are forbidden as effeminate, 
at the best suited for women only; the Ionian and Lydian are con- 
demned as being trifling in character; only the stirring Dorian and 
Phrygian strains are approved as suitable, and adapted to the manly 
character. Moreover, a simple rhythm and the use only of simple instru- 
ments are to be allowed. The function of music is regarded as supple- 
mentary and complementary to that of gymnastics, lending assistance 
in stimulating the mind to energy, yet at the same time tending 
to moderate the application of the power evoked. 


Now we are most unfortunately not well enough acquainted with the 
character of the musical writings of that day to enable us directly to 
apply and profit by the distinctions thus laid down. Moreover the fact 
that Plato bases the distinction merely on a classification of the respective 
scales suggests the reflection that Greek music was so far removed in 
point of form and method from ours that no direct application of the 
rules of the one to the other would, given any amount of information, be 
possible. Into the learning on this vexed question it would be profitless 
to enter. But whether the various modes really were the antitypes of 
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the Gregorian scales, and derived their several characteristics as our major 
and minor modes do from the position of the semitones, or whether, as 
some critics incline to think, the scale was after all but one, and the dis- 
tinction only a difference of pitch and the position of the true tonic, 
we cannot conceive that with our modern treatment of the musical 
gamut either could possibly supply the test of ethical criticism. When 
we remember that works so contrasted as Handel’s ‘ Dead March, 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding March, movements so diverse in character 
as the finale of Beethoven’s first symphony, and the introduction to 
Schubert’s last, are all in the same key, and written on the same scale, 
which in Greek would on either theory above indicated have been the 
Mixolydian, we cannot help perceiving that for us, at any rate, any 
possible moral classification must have another basis than the simple 
matters of mode or key. As well might the morality of a poem be 
dependent on the metre in which it is written. Still the fact remains 
that the great philosopher perceived that a distinction did exist (it 
would perhaps be hard to find a phase of speculative thought which is 
not adumbrated in his writings); and if it was deemed of importance then, 
it may well be so now, when music is recognized as an integral element 
in primary education and in religious missions, however different may 
be the theoretical nature of the test which it is necessary to apply in 
order to discover it, or even if, as is pretty certainly the case, it is now 
impossible to reduce it by any means to the precision of such a theo- 
retical test at all. 


Without, then, attempting to formulate any a@ priori canons on 
the subject, let me try to illustrate the matter by a brief analysis 
of works, the more easily lending themselves to such comparison 
inasmuch as they are all avowedly inspired by the thought of the same 
solemn subject—Death. I refer to Handel’s Dead March, the Funeral 
March of Beethoven from the A flat Sonata (op. 26), the Siegfried 
Trauer-marsch of Wagner, and the Funeral March in B flat minor of 
Chopin; all works of high rank in art, the first three indeed of 
the highest, all well known and admired. Death is their common 
theme; but when we listen to them what different views of death 
are before us! 


To take them in the order in which they are mentioned above 
the first and most obvious comment on Handel’s March is the ob- 


servation that it is written in the major mode, herein contrasted 
with each of the others; indeed it never even for a moment 
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wanders into the minor. Such, however, is its construction that there 
is no lack of solemnity; it is almost impossible to listen to its 
opening chords without a sigh. But though solemn in the extreme, 
there is not a trace of despair in the sentiment which it inspires. 
Death seems to stand before us as a majestic king ; the march is a 
royal processional. One’s first and almost irresistible impulse on 
hearing it is to stand and uncover. Yet—and herein is discerned 
the stroke of genius which selected the major mode in prefer- 
ance to the minor, which common sentiment would have deemed 
more natural—there is no homage to Death as to a Conqueror. 
The fortissimo at the last repetition of the theme has in it an unmis- 
takable tone of triumph; it is a vanquished monarch before whom 
we bow. In short the view of Death which it suggests is distinctly 
Christian ; we are made to feel that Death is majestic and dreadful, 
but can yet exclaim, ‘Where is thy sting? Where is thy victory?’ 
Herein it stands alone pre-eminent amongst the four we are con- 


sidering, the only one which sounds wholly appropriate in the aisles 
of a Christian church. 


Now turn to the almost equally well known march of Beethoven, 
and how great the contrast! The mode is minor, the key remote 
and essentially sombre in character. Again we sigh; but this time, 
‘as those without hope.” The region of Death which seems to be 
unfolded to our view is the Greek Hades. The march would well 
accompany the voice which wailed— 


BovAoipyny x’ érdpovpos éov Onrevéwev GAAw 
? ‘ » » , e ‘ , ‘ » 
Avdpi rap’ dxAnpw @ pip Bioros odds etn 


a aA , , 
H TACW VEKVETCOL Katapbipevorw dvaccev. 


It is true that we have a second motive in the major, but 
it can scarcely be called a strain of hope; it is rather an impatient 
wrestling with the gloom ; a wrestling moreover which soon subsides as 
if in conscious helplessness, allowing unmitigated sorrow to reign to the 
very last note. We must not indeed conclude from a perusal of 
this single extract that the great heart of Beethoven was among 
the vanquished ones of Earth. He has clearly enough shown else- 
where that though his wrestle with pessimism was horribly intense, 
he found the means of abundant triumph. Witness the C minor 
symphony; a complete poem on the theme of the apophthegm we find 
written in his so-called will, ‘I will seize Fate by the throat, quite bow 
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me down it never shall.’ But viewing this march alone, and the same 
might almost be said, though in a lesser degree of that in the Eroica 
symphony, Death for a while is an acknowledged Conqueror. 


What then of Wagner's colossal work? More intense in passion 
than any of the others, and so far perhaps a greater inspiration, 
it may perhaps, reasonably be deemed less artistically perfect in that 
it leaves scarce anything for the imagination to do. Yet it is infin- 
itely fitting amidst its context; and like almost all excerpts from 
this writer, it cannot be justly judged when heard alone. We have 
no business to expect here any strains of Christian import: it is 
emphatically a dead march for a Nibelungen hero. The thoughts it 
inspires are memories of the fierce ‘alarums and excursions of war’ 


tempered with chivalric love. If there is a suggestion of a future life at 


all, it is to a Valhalla that it points, anything but a ‘ rest remaining.’ 
Its note is Defiance, not Despair :— 


‘The unconquerable wiil, and what is else 
Not to be overcome.’ 


We are summoned, as it were, to review an heroic life, and to 
celebrate its closing scene in heroic fashion. The impression created 
is immense, full of dignity and solemn weight; but there is 
scarcely an adumbration of any psychologic comment on Death itself. 
There it is, a mystery rather than a sorrow; a fated ending, for ‘ Hela 
holds her own.’ 


It is rather a long descent from Wagner to Chopin, even Chopin at his 
best ; and in this case, though certainly the thought and shadow of Death 
is in and around both the compositions before us, they can scarcely 
be said to have aught else in common. Now in lieu of Death on 
the battle-field, we have as it were Death in the charnel-house ; and 
the impression is only intensified, if in addition to the march we play the 
whole sonata of which it forms part. Clever and realistic it is, like a 
picture by Wiertz, but of a sickly sentiment, evoking not so much a 
sigh as a grimace. Many, as they recall the sensuous beauty of the 
second motive, will doubtless resent this description. But after all, 
undoubtedly beautiful as this is, it strikes me as much the same as 
if after feasting the unwilling eye on the horrors of the Morgue, you 
find it unexpectedly riveted by a beautiful form, 


‘Young and so fair ;’ 
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lovely in itself, lovelier still in contrast with the corruption around, but 
with a loveliness that has no promise of immortality, the thought .of 
whose speedy destiny drives back our thoughts to the festering heap 
again. 


Now when making such a comparison as this, it must of course be 
admitted that in reviewing given works one can only speak for oneself, 
In an art so abstract as music the same impression will inevitably 
suggest different trains of thought and feeling to different hearers ; 
and even the same hearer will be differently affected according to 
the mood in which he is. But the fact that on one sensitive listener at 
least four fine compositions, all in a sense founded on the same funda- 
mental thought, can produce such contrasted effects, surely indicates that 
in the art in question we are scarcely further removed from the region 
of morals than we are when speaking of painting or poetry. In the 
former case, as in the latter, a very narrow line of demarcation may 
sever the pure from the impure, the healthy from the morbid, the ele- 
vating from the degrading ; but the difference exists, and however in- 
capable of precise description, must be perceptible to those who have 


ears to hear. 


But let us by way of contrast in our illustration turn to music 


of a wholly different character, the music of joy and merriment. Here 
perhaps we shall find it easier to discern the moral element than in 
the gloomy works which we have been reviewing. 


How subtle, yet how real, in poetry is the border line between gaiety 
and flippancy ; yet how marked the difference in the extremes, between 
a poem of pure joyfulness and a bacchanalian song! In music the 
variety is equally great, the contrast equally vivid. Listen, for instance, 
to one of the innumerable bright finales in the quartetts or symphonies 
of Haydn, and then turn to a ballet scene by Delibes or Saint-Saens. 
There is rapidity of movement, there is grace of movement, there are 


Jaughing sounds in each; but the one is to the other as the dancing 
and laughter of the casino is to the dancing and laughter of children 


at play. 


In his recent novel Tolstoi gives expression to his opinion on 
the influence of music, associating his remarks with the fresto of 
the Kreutzer Sonata. He almost suggests that he would class this 


among the immoral writings; at any rate he makes a performance 
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of it the turning point of his characteristic tale of lust and blood. With 
such a criticism I cannot for a moment sympathise. It is exciting, no 
doubt, and possibly enough any kind of excitement would be a dan- 
gerous temptation for beings so devoid of principle, so depraved by in- 
dulgence as were the Russian heroine and hero of the tale. It is true 
also, as the author remarks, that the hearers of music are very apt to 
read into it the cha.acteristics of their own minds, and so make a 
‘hell of heaven, a heaven of hell. We must not however be misled 
by this in framing our judgments as to the true and proper effect and 
tendency of a given work. I for one find abundant examples in 
Beethoven of the portrayal of a healthy, manly gladness, but cannot 
recall a passage which can fairly be deemed flippant or of evil sugges- 
tion. For bounding exhilaration, display of conscious strength, genuine 
exuberance of spirit without a touch of vulgarity, commend me to the 
fourth, seventh, and eighth symphonies, not to mention the quartetts 
and sonatas fassim. If with any specimens from this source, we com- 


pare the whirling excitement of the Italian tarantella, or the fantastic 
rhythm of the Spanish bolero, we quickly realise that the modern 


counterpart of Plato’s distinction, though resting on another foundation, 
is not far to seek. 


It has obviously been a right course in citing examples in illustra- 
tion of this theme to confine them to purely instrumental works, and so 
to avoid the disturbance of judgment which might result from the 
mental association with the music of the words, sacred or secular, to 
which it is wedded. There is, however, for those who will take precau- 
tion against deception from this cause, ample room for pursuing the 
study of musical ethics into the fields of opera and oratorio ; and many 
curious illustrations might be given in which, from a seeming atrophy 
of the sense of propriety in composers, holy words have been marred 
by association with utterly profane music ; and on the other hand cor- 
rupt librettos have mischievously borrowed an undeserved glory through 
their union with divine melody. Harm is done by all such ‘mixed 


’ 


marriages ;’ irreverence is born of the first ; the second gives an assist- 
ance we little need to what Thackeray calls ‘a mean admiration of 
mean things. We. might (to avoid the names of the living) instance 


Mozart as one of the worst criminals in the latter case, and Berlioz and 
Rossini as by no means innocent of the former offence. Both the one 


fault and the other would be checked by a true understanding of the 
meaning of the phrase ‘ Morals in Music.’ 


It would be premature as yet to represent this suggested study as 
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one of immediate practical moment. In England we have enough to 
do at present to get the infinite number of musical students to extract 
any meaning whatever out of the works they attack ; and it will doubt- 
less be long enough before there is any widespread sensitivity to the 
delicate differences in question of which it will be necessary to take 
account as of a moral element in education. Yet even now, the mas- 
ters and guides in the art may be invited to consider that if there be 
any truth in the Greek sage’s speculation, or any modern counterpart 
corresponding thereto, in laying down lines of study for their pupils 
they may be engaging in something potentially more serious even 
than the cultivation of the taste ; that their efforts may have as an 
ultimate resultant, the raising or the lowering of the ethical standard 
of the people. 


H. ARTHUR SMITH. 
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TBe Book of Joeas 


URING these days of universal education 
and widely-spread culture, when the 
demand for books, enormous though it 
be, is equalled by the facility of supply 
it is perhaps difficult to realise the intense 
interest which hailed the appearance of a 
new work from the pen of the great 
German poet, whose genius, despite State interference and Church con- 
demnation, was nevertheless surrounded by such an enthralling glamour, 
that no writer of his day, not even excepting Goethe, wielded a greater 
power, nor commanded a more extensive circle of readers than Heinrich 
Heine. 


No man has been more enthusiastically defended, more recklessly 
calumniated, more deeply loved, nor more bitterly hated than the 
banished poet whose youth alternated between scenes of reckless self- 
indulgence and morbid, though fruitless, repentance, whose manhood 
was marred by disappointment and lack of sympathy, and whose end 
was one long agony—protracted for over twenty years—a martyr to 
physical and mental torture, chained to his bed by a frightful disease— 
poor, deserted, in exile, waiting in hopeless misery for death to bring 
him the rest which life had denied him. 


Was it curiosity, the fashion of the moment, or the fascination of 


1 “The Book of Ideas.’ Translated from the German of Heinrich Heine, with Notes by 
Alice G, Royston. 
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forbidden fruit, which constituted the extraordinary charm he undoubt- 


edly possessed for all classes of readers ? 


All three motives may have been factors in the matter—but for the 
true explanation one must look deeper below the surface. 


The secret lies in the vivid personality which endows his writings with 
such a peculiar vitality, that the author is forgotten in the man. He 
appeals to, nay, rather, he demands our sympathy, and for the sake of 
that ‘touch of Nature’ which makes the whole world akin, we yield to 


the magnetic force and lose our own identity in his. 


This insistence of personality is indeed one of the chief character- 
istics of his writings. Political sketches, poems, reviews, criticisms, each 
and all are written in the first person singular, and no matter what the 
subject under discussion the invariable ‘ego’ slips out with an uncon- 
scious naiveté which is simply irresistible. 


From a literary point of view it is undeniable that this predominating 
sense of self has in it something inartistic—and yet what lover of Heine 
would forego any single one of those wondrous little touches which lurk 
in unsuspected corners like some mocking elf, peering out at the weary 
solemn world with shrewd, laughing eyes—ready to spring from his 
hiding-place and flit across the page like a flickering sunbeam, leaving no 
trace save a mocking jest, or the faint echo of a sigh wrung from a heart 
too proud to confess its own bitterness. 


In these days, prolific as they are of memoirs, biographies, and 
reminiscences, how strange and unique is this little volume which lies 
before us. ‘A man cannot speak but he judges himself,’ says Emerson, 
‘with his will or against his will he draws his portrait to the eye of his 
companions by every word”—and perhaps had the philosopher gone 
further he would have told us that the portrait is truest to Nature when 


drawn against the will. 


Take the memoirs, for instance, written with the ostensible purpose 
of giving the world a more intimate knowledge of the person concerned 
—how much they say and how little they tell! They are so full of facts, 
dates, births, deaths, marriages, places, names,—that they have room for 
nothing else. Such things are common to us all, we need no one to tell 
us that people eat and drink—we know it—but of the life, the thought, 


the passions of the soul—silence ! 
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Here then we have an autobiography despite itself—here we are 
initiated into the very mysteries of the heart, as it were, inadvertently— 
for, mark you, save as an incident, the biographical element is wanting. 


Written in 1826, in the heyday of his youthful fame, stamped with 
the insolence and daring of his exuberant genius, though the faults of 
construction and form may contrast unfavourably with the polished 
elegance of later writings—Heine has given nothing more essentially 
Heineresque, nothing more typical of himself to the cavillings of a 


virtuous world. 


As a specimen of autobiographical curiosity this fantastic medley 
of truth and fiction, this poem in blank verse, wherein the tenderest 
thoughts of childhood’s purity stand linked with blatant profanity, and 
reverence for the ideal is stained by the coarsest of witticisms, as a 
curiosity of literary work it will stand comparison even with the 
‘Confessions’ of the great Rousseau. 


Both men of unusual power, both intensely self-centred and intro- 
spective, having in common genius, originality, and disregard of censure, 
they yet are separated by more than a century of thought and feeling. 


In strange contrast stand the two works. The one pompous, long- 
winded, literal, covering 500 pages in proving to the world his depravity. 
his virtue, his magnificent talent. The other brief, whimsical ; his very 
pathos pointed with sarcasm, vainly seeking to hide himself first under 
one form, then under another, stands revealed—gives us a picture of 
himself such as none other could have given. Inconsistent, irreverent, 
capricious, ungrateful, he with subtle touch shows us such a wealth of 
tenderness, such infinite capacity for good, such wilful persistence in 
evil, and withal so /:ving, so true, that one closes the book feeling the 
author has but thought aloud, and. that unconsciously his own hand has 
withdrawn the veil from the sanctuary of his inner life and given us the 
key to the problem of that brilliant paradox, his own heart. 


To be properly appreciated the book should be given in its entirety, 
for the close .association of ideas renders ‘cutting’ almost an artistic 
crime ; but small though the work is, want of space will only allow of 
some few extracts being given which may perhaps serve as typical 
illustrations of the manner in which the common interests of life were 


viewed by the author. 
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The book, as has been already mentioned is a series of sketches— 
confidences may be a better term—addressed by Heine toa supposititious 
listener, the ‘Madame’ whose introduction supplies him with the neces- 
sary excuse for a style almost conversational, and who acts as the 
indispensable connecting link to bind the disjointed fragments into a 
perfect and harmonious whole. 


The book opens with a spirited though fantastic prologue of some 
five chapters. The Jester is in a merry mood. With what consummate 
ease he dons first one mask then another, like a child playing hide-and 
seek with its own shadow. He is the Knight of the Fallen Star. A 
stroke of the pen and we are in Venice, standing in the great square 
amongst the bustling crowd hurrying to vespers, listening to the 
sparkling nonsense which flows from his lips as he pronounces his 
soliloquy preparatory to committing suicide. ‘To be or not to be’ is 
a good one, he tells us with befitting solemnity, ‘and gladly I would 
have availed myself of it ; but charity begins at home, and when people, 
as in my case, have written immortal tragedies themselves, it is but 
natural they should take precedence even of Shakespeare. In any case 
it is a useful custom, for at least by its practice one gains time.’ 


Another touch of the pen ,and he is the Count of the Ganges and we 
are in India, by the blue waters of the sacred river, wandering in the 
broad paths of the great forests, overshadowed by the eternal snows of 
the stupendous Himalayas, surrounded by golden-plumaged birds, jab- 
bering apes, white-robed pilgrims, listening to the wailing of the Sultana 
of Delhi, his affianced bride. A shake of the jester’s bells and the 
picture vanishes. ‘I have deceived you, madame; I am not the Count 
of the Ganges. I have not been in Calcutta any more than the Calcutta 
pickles I ate yesterday at dinner.’ 


Then follows one of the delightful pieces of word painting of which 
he is a master :— 


I first saw the light of the world on the shores of that beautiful river where 
on the green hills grows foolishness—which when the autumn comes is plucked, 
pressed, bottled, and sent into other lands. Much foolishness, however, remains 
behind and is consumed by the people themselves, who indeed for that matter are 
much the same as other people. They are born, they eat, drink, sleep, laugh, cry, 
talk scandal, take pains to ensure the continuance of their species, try to appear 
what they are not, and to undertake what they cannot do—do not shave until 
they have a beard, and often have a beard before they have an understanding, 
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and when they have an understanding they——water it with red and white 
foolishness. 

Mon Dieu! had I the faith which can remove mountains the Johannes 
mountain is just the one which I would choose to follow me wherever I went. 
But my faith is but weak, so my imagination must come to my aid, and with her 
wings carry me back to the Fatherland and the sunny Rhine. 

Ah, the beautiful, well-loved country, where the air is pure and the sun is 
warm. ‘The blue waters reflect back the charming banks in their clear depths, 
with the wooded hills and old-fashioned villages and ruined castles. Before the 
door of the house the people congregate on the still summer evenings, and they 
drink out of their great jugs, and gossip confidentially ‘how the grapes, thank 
God, were doing well, and how the open trials must be insisted on, and how 
Marie Antoinette was beheaded without so much as a ‘by your leave,’ and 
how the tax had raised the price of tobacco, and how all men were equal.’ 


It is such passages as the foregoing to which we must look to 
teach us the true spirit of Heine’s patriotism in which many critics 
would have us believe he was lacking. Educated at a time when French 
influence was paramount in Germany, and endowed by nature with a 
temperament more akin to the vivacious Gaul than the literal Teuton, was 
it altogether strange that in after life his sympathies should have been 
given more freely to France and her interests, than to his own country, 
where even his literary genius was not allowed fair play? 


To his eager, restless, novelty-loving nature, the slow, conscientious, 
conservative mind of the German pedant offered untold opportunities 
for the indulgence of his contemptuous wit, whereas the quickness of 
perception and cultured frivolity of the Parisians appealed to his humour, 
and their graceful appreciation of his talent satisfied his vanity. And 
yet, with characteristic inconsistency, it is to the Fatherland he turns 
with the enthusiastic ardour of a lover, as to the embodiment of his 
happiest dreams. A word, a look, the sighing of the wind or the 
passing of a cloud, and the sleeping love awakes. The jest dies on his 
lips, the whirl and glitter of Paris lose their power, the southern skies of 
sunny Italy lose their glory, and the ‘Heimath,’ with all her faults, all 
her shortcomings, arises before his eyes, too dimmed with tears to 
behold her loveliness. 


Yes, madame ; there it was whcre I was born, and I remark this more 
particularly in case of any seven towns competing for the honour (after my 
death) of claiming me as their fellow citizen. 

Diisseldorf is situated on the Rhine, with 16,000 inhabitants, and the dust of 
several hundred thousand into the bargain. 

Among the latter might be found some, of whom my mother was wont to 
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say, it were better they should still be alive—such as my grandfather and uncle, 
the Von Gelderns, who were both such celebrated doctors, and saved so many 
people from death and yet were conquered by death themselves. 

And the pious Ursula who carried me in her arms as a baby is also buried 
there, and a rose tree grows upon her grave. She loved the scent of roses in her 
lifetime, and her heart’s goodness was as fragrant as the flower. And the old 
rector is also there. How ill he looked the last time I sawhim! He only 
consisted of brain and plasters, and yet he studied day and night as if he feared 
the worms might find too few ideas in his head. 

And the little William lies there, and that is my fault. We were school- 
fellows, and were playing beside the monastery where the Diissel flows between 
two stone walls, and I said, ‘ William, go and get that cat out of the water, which 
has just fallen in,’ and gaily he ran on to the plank which lay across the stream 
and pulled out the half-drowned animal, but fell in himself, and when they took 
him out he was wet and dead. The little cat lived a long time. 

The town of Diisseldorf is very beautiful, and when one remembers it in a 
foreign land, and it chances to have been one’s birthplace, a curious flush of 
emotion creeps over one. It chances to have been my birthplace, and when I 
remember it I feel as if I ought to get up from my chair and go home. When 
I say ‘home’ I mean the street and house where I was born. 

Some day that house will become famous, and I have advised the old woman 


to whom it belongs on no account to part with it.- For the whole house she 
would not get as much as the ‘tips’ will bring her in which the aristocratic sight- 


seeing Briton will lavish on the servant who will show the room where I was 


born, the corner where my father put me when I stole the grapes, the brown 


door on which my-mother wrote the letters in white chalk when she was teaching 
me my alphabet. 


Ah, mon Dieu, Madame, should I ever become a celebrated author, it will 
only be compensation for the trouble I cost my poor mother ! 


But my celebrity just at present sleeps—entombed in unsculptured blocks of 
Carrara marble ; the bitter scent of the laurels placed on my victorious brow 


have not yet reached so far, and when the aristocratic, sight-seeing Briton now 
visits Diisseldorf he leaves the celebrated house unnoticed, and goes straight to 
the market-place to see the colossal black statue which stands in its centre and 
represents the Elector Jan Wilhelm. 

As a boy I was told that the artist who modelled this statue discovered in the 
act of casting it that he had insufficient bronze, whereupon the good townsfolk 
sacrificed their silver spoons to make up the deficiency, and I used to stand for 
hours together before Jan Wilhelm and puzzle my brains as to how many silver 
spoons had been used, and as to how many apple turnovers one might get for 
their value. 


Apple turnovers, namely at that time, were my passion (now they have been 
dethroned by Liberty, Love, Truth—cray-fish soup), and near the Elector, at the 
corner of the theatre, usually stood a curious, spindle-legged man, with a white 
apron and a basket full of dear, smoking apple turnovers, which he was wont to 


recommend with an irresistibly tempting voice, ‘ Apple turnovers, quite fresh— 
just out of the oven—quite fresh—just out of the o—ven !’ 
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Of a truth, in after years, when the tempter wanted to get round me, he used 
to speak with that same alluring voice, and assuredly I should not have stayed a 
second hour with Signora Giulietta if she had not spoken with those fragrant 
apple turnover tones, and assuredly those apple turnovers would never have 
tempted me so madly if the hunchbacked Hermann had not covered them up so 
mysteriously with his white apron—and it is—but to return. 

I was speaking of the great equestrian statue which had so many silver 
spoons but no soup in its stomach, and represented the Elector Jan Wilhelm. 

He appears to have been a very good old gentleman—very fond of art, and 
himself not lacking in talent. He founded the picture gallery in Diisseldorf, and 
they still show an elaborate drinking cup of wood, which he is said to have 
carved in his leisure hours (of which by the way he had twenty-four daily). 

In those times princes were not the troubled people they now are. Their 
crowns grew on their heads, and at night they put their nightcaps on over them 
and slept quietly, and their people slept quietly at their feet; and in the morn- 
ing when they woke they said, ‘ Good morning, father !” and the prince answered, 
‘Good morning, dear children.’ And the whole world was one happy family. 

But suddenly all this was changed. One day when we woke up in Diissel- 
dorf and were going to say, ‘Good morning, father!’ lo! the father had gone 
away. Throughout the town there was nothing but terrified anxiety, the air was 


filled with a kind of funereal solemnity, and the people crept silently to the market 
place and read the announcement nailed to the door of the town hall. 


The day was dull and chilly, but, nevertheless, Kilian the thin little tailor 
stood in his nankeen coat which he usually only wore in the house, and his blue 
woollen stockings had slipped down so that his naked legs peeped out sadly, 
and his thin lips trembled as he mumbled the words of that terrible placard. 

An old decrepit pensioner read it a little louder, and at some words a great 
tear dropped down on to his honest white beard. I stood beside him and 
wept with him, and asked him why we were crying? And he answered, ‘The 
Elector returns thanks,’ and then he read further, and when he came to the 
words ‘for the loyal fidelity and cancels your oath,’ then his tears fell faster 
than ever. It is astrange sight to see an old man with faded uniform and 
scarred face weeping like a child. 

While we stood reading the royal arms were taken down from the town 
hall, everything looked as dreary and as dark as though the sun were totally 
eclipsed, the town councillors went about slowly with bowed heads—even the 
Almighty Beadle looked as if he would never find fault again ; and stood peace- 
fully indifferent though crazy Aloysius whirled round on one leg, and with 
hideous grimaces called out the names of the French general, while drunken 
deformed Gumpertz rolled in the gutter singing Ca ira, Ca ira ! 


But I,—I went home, and cried and cried, ‘The Elector returns thanks.’ 
My mother tried to console me, but I knew what I knew and refused to be 
comforted—and went crying to bed. 

When I woke the sun was shining through the window, the drums were 
beating in the street, and when I went to my father’s room, where he was having 


his hair powdered, to bid him good morning, I heard how the man gave him the 
latest news ‘that the new Archduke Joachim would receive the oath of 
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allegiance that day, and how he was of one of the best families and had been 
given the sister of the Emperor Napoleon for wife, and how really comme il 
faut he was, and how he wore his beautiful hair in curls, and would make his 
entry shortly, and how for a certainty he would please the ladies.’ 

Meanwhile the drums went on beating below, and I crept down to the front 
door and saw the French troops marching past, that laughter-loving army who 
went to victory with singing lips and clanking swords, I saw the earnest serene 
faces of the grenadiers, the tricoloured cockades, the glittering bayonets, the 
light dragoons with their gay smiles and dons mots and the grand tambour major 
covered in silver lace, who could throw his stick with the great gold knob as high 
as the first—ay, and his eyes as high as the second floor where the pretty girls sat. 

I saw all this and rejoiced that we should have some of them billeted in our 
house and I hurried off to the market place. 

There all was changed, it seemed as if the world had been undergoing spring 
cleaning and had been painted afresh. A new coat of arms hung on the town hall, 
the iron railings and the balcony were covered with embroidered satin hangings, 
French grenadiers stood on guard, even the old town councillors had put on 
fresh faces and wore their Sunday coats, and looked at each other in French and 
said ‘ Bon jour/’; from all the windows looked women’s pretty faces, curious 
crowds and smart soldiers filled the square, and I, with others of my kind, climbed 
on to the Elector’s iron horse and from that elevated position regarded the 
surging mass below. 

Long-legged Kunz told us there would be no school that day on account of 
the taking of the oath, but we were obliged to wait a long time before the 
ceremony was over. At last the balcony of the town hall gradually became filled 
with grandees, flags, trumpets, and the Burgomaster clad in his robes of scarlet 
made a speech which stretched out like elastic, and part of it I could under- 
stand quite well, ‘that the well-being of the nation was desired, and the people 
were to be happy,’ and at the last sentence the trumpets sounded, the drums 
beat, the flags waved, and the people cried Hurrah ! and while I shouted with the 
rest I held tight on to the old Elector, for I became quite giddy ; it seemed to me 
as if the world had turned topsy-turvey, and the people were walking on their 
heads, but the Elector’s head with the pigtail nodded and he whispered ‘ Hold 
tight and you won’t fall,’ and when the cannon began to roar on the ramparts 
I slowly clambered down from the statue and went home. 

On my way I saw crazy Aloysius dancing on one leg and calling out the 
names of the French generals, and drunken Gumpertz rolling in the gutter, 
bellowing out ‘ Ca tra, Ca ira,’ and to my mother I said ‘ they are going to make 
us happy, and ¢herefore we have had a holiday.’ 


How great an effect is here gained and by what simple means! 
And yet, despite the simplicity, could any ponderous tome or brilliant 
essay, give us a more life-like picture of that strange, stirring chapter in 
modern history? By some peculiar trick of retentive memory he clothes 
the thoughts of a child in the language of a child. It is thus whenever 
he deals with that period of his life, and from that fact it may be argued 
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that it is not due to art, but rather that the impression made on a sen- 


sitive mind was so deep that neither the burden of life nor the flight of 
time could efface it. The reader will remark that in the following 
extract, dealing with school-boy days, the style entirely changes, and 
becomes that of a man recalling with amused leniency his first struggles 


with learning :— 


The next day the world was in order again, and we went to school as before 
and learnt by heart as before. The Roman kings, dates, the nominative case in 
‘im,’ the irregular verbs, Greek, Hebrew, Geography, German, Arithmetic! Jon 
Dieu, my head aches with the mere thought of it—everything—everything— 


everything to be learnt by heart. . 

Dates are without question necessary, but in my school days they bothered 
me tremendously. Arithmetic was even worse. Subtraction was the thing I 
understood best, and for that branch of learning there is one very practical rule : 
‘ Four from three won’t go—borrow one.’ I should however advise any one placed 
in those circumstances to borrow a few more while he is about it, for one can 
never know what may happen. 

As regards Latin however, you have no idea, madame, what a complicated 
language it is. I am convinced if the Romans had been obliged to learn their 
native tongue as an ‘extra’ they would never have found time to conquer the 
world. ‘Those happy people knew even in their cradles the difference between 
nominative and accusative, and had fathomed the mysteries of ‘im’ before they 
could speak plain. 

I, poor wretch, had to learn the cases with the sweat of my brow, but it is a 
good thing all the same that I did learn them. For if on the 25th of July, 1825, 
when I publicly orated in Latin in the halls of the Gottingen University, if on 
that great occasion (madame, it was worth listening to) I had said sévapim instead 
of sinapem those mighty ones who formed my audience would have noticed it, 
and I should have been branded with eternal shame. 

‘ Vis, burts, sitis, tussis, cucumis, amussts, cannabis, sinapis :’— 

These words, which made so much stir in the world, had the merit of all 
belonging to the same declension, and yet all being exceptions. For this reason 
I respect them highly, and that I have them at hand, should I suddenly need 
them, has been a source of much comfort and peace to me in the dark hours 
of life. 

As to Greek, I will not even speak of it, otherwise I shall lose my temper. 
The monks of the Middle Ages were not so far wrong when they declared Greek 
to be an invention of the devil. Heaven alone knows the sufferings I endured 
over that damnable language. 

Hebrew, on the contrary, gave me much less trouble, for I have always had 
a great prejudice in favour of the Jews, although to this hour they crucify iny 
good name, but I could not keep up with my watch in Hebraic studies. You 
see it was on very intimate terms with certain pawnbrokers of the tribe of Judah, 
and from them had acquired certain Jewish proclivities and habits (for example, 
it did not go on Saturdays), amongst which was the sacred tongue ; and many a 
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sleepless night I have listened in amazement to its grammatical gymnastics— 
Katal — katalta — katalti — kittel — kittalta — kittalti— pokat— pokadeti— pikat 
—pik pik—. 

Of them all, however, I understood German the best, and everything con- 
sidered it cannot be termed child’s play. For we poor Germans who are 
bothered enough as it is with military discipline, income-tax, and political re- 
striction, we have saddled ourselves with a petty nobility and the additional 
torture of dative and accusative cases. 

Mythology was one of my strong points. I revelled in the tales of the jolly 
old gods who ruled the world in joy and nakedness. I do not believe any 
school-boy in Rome knew his catechism (é.¢., the loves of Venus) better than I. 
Between ourselves, as we are obliged to learn the gods by heart, it would have 
saved time to have left them out altogether. Should we have lost much by 
doing so? Are we so much better off with the new Trinitarianism of Rome, or 
the Deism of Israel? Perhaps after all the mythology of the ancients was not so 
immoral as one makes out ; for instance, what greater deference could be paid to 
the proprieties than Homer’s happy thought of saving the reputation of the fair 
Venus by giving her a husband ? 

But best of all, the class where I shone the brightest, was the French cours 
of the Abbé d’Aulnoi, an emigrant who had written a number of grammars, who 
wore a red wig, and who danced with enthusiasm when he quoted his ‘ Art 
poétique,’ or his ‘ Histoire Allemande.’ Zn jpassawt, I may remark he was the 
only master in the whole school who taught German history. 

Nevertheless, even French has its little difficulties, and to ensure a perfect 
accent and thorough knowledge one must undergo much apprendre par caur, 
and above all one must not be ‘a boor of a German.’ 

Before attaining perfection, however, I had to pass through many a bad 
quarter of an hour. I remember as though it were yesterday the time when I 
got into trouble about /a réligion. Six times I had been asked the question, 
‘ Henry, what is faith (G/aude) called in French ?’ and six times I had answered 
with tears, ‘It is called /e crédit,’ and the seventh time the examiner whose face 
was crimson with fury cried, ‘It is called /a réligion,’ and the cane came out and 
all my schoolfellows laughed. 

Madame, since that day I have never heard the word ré/igion mentioned 
without my back getting white with fear, and my cheeks red with shame. 
Honesty forces me to confess that in life /e crédit has been of greater service to 
me than /a réligion. As I write I have just recalled to mind that I owe the 
landlord in Bologna five thalers. To show youl am really in earnest I will 
undertake to add another five thalers to the debt, provided I need never hear 
the accursed word /a réligion again. 





Would space permit we would follow the tale further, and see the 
boy wandering hand-in-hand with his playmate, the little Veronica, 
through the deserted rooms of the Diisseldorf palace, gazing with 
curious, innocent eyes at the old painting the nurses whispered was 
so like themselves; or lying in the gardens at the side of the little 
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French drummer, with the bright eyes and fierce moustache, who spoke 
no German but the three words‘ kiss, ‘bread,*honour,’ yet who was the first 
to instil into the boy’s mind his love of French history, and to fire the 
lad’s imagination with enthusiasm for the idol of the day—Napoleon. 
Here is his account of his first sight of his hero :— 


But what were my feelings when I saw him himself! beheld him with mine 
own thrice-blessed eyes, himself, hosanna! the Emperor ! 

It was in the avenue of the Court garden in Diisseldorf. As I pushed my way 
through the open-eyed, open-mouthed crowds, I thought of the battles of which 
Monsieur le Grand had told me, and my heart beat time to the March of Vic- 
tory, and yet at the same moment I thought of the fine which exacted five 
thalers from any one daring to ride down the centre a//ée. And the Emperor 
rode down the centre with his suite. The shivering trees bent before him as he 
passed. The sunbeams trembled through the green leaves and touched him 
curiously, and in the blue heaven above floated a golden star, visible to every 
beholder. 

The Emperor wore his uniform of invisible green, and his world-famed hat. 
He rode a small white horse, and the little beast went so quietly, yet so proudly 
withal, that had I been the Crown Prince of Germany I should have coveted 
that animal. Carelessly, almost badly, the Emperor sat his horse, with one 
hand holding the reins, with the other good-humouredly stroking his horse’s neck. 

It was a wonderful hand—a hand like marble, a fragile hand, and yet a hand 
of iron, one of the hands which had bound the monster of Anarchy, and had re- 
duced the chaos of civil war to order, and that hand stroked the little steed’s 
neck good-humouredly. 

The face too was of marble hue such as we find in Greek and Roman 
statues, the features of the same noble cast as we find in the antiques, and on 
that face was written, ‘Thou shalt have none other gods but me.’ 

A smile which comforted and warmed every heart played round the 
Emperor’s lips, and yet none of us but knew those lips had but to open and /a 
Prusse n’éxistait plus. Those lips had but to open and the Church was in ruins ; 
those lips had but to open and the whole world danced at their bidding! And 
those lips smiled ; and the eyes smiled too. 

Those were eyes clear as the heavens. ‘They could read in the hearts of 
men ; while the rest of us saw but each other and painted shadows, those 
eyes penetrated through the mask and looked on Truth. 

The forehead was not so smooth, the shadow of future conquests lay 
upon it. At moments the brow contracted and that was the birth of a new 
idea—the creation of one of those seven-leagued thoughts which carried the 
Emperor’s mind to the limits of the world. 

The Emperor rode quietly down the centre a//e—no policeman inter- 
fered with his disregard of rules—behind him on foaming horses, blazing 
with gold and orders rode his proud suite, the drums beat, the trumpets 
sounded; beside me crazy Aloysius whirled round on one leg and 
mumbled the names of the French generals, At a little distance drunken 
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Gumpertz bellowed with emotion; and from the thousands standing near, 
rose a mighty shout of greeting, ‘ Long live the Emperor !’ 


No picture of Heine as an author would be complete which did not 
show him in one of his irrational moods, where the fantastic becomes 
almost the grotesque, and where one absurdity treads breathlessly on 


the heels of another absurdity to the utter bewilderment of the reader. 


At such times he lets his imagination run riot in defiance of common 
sense, as though bent on proving to himself how far such license will 
carry him. ‘Words, words, words, we feel inclined to cry with Hamlet, 
and it is a very four de force which he accomplishes. Let those who 
despise such juggling try how far they can succeed in writing clever 
nonsense—with nothing as their subject. 


Listen, for instance, to the following ebullition :— 


Madame, in every one of the foregoing chapters there is not a single line 
which does not bear upon the subject. I write against time. -I avoid anything 
and everything that could possibly be termed superfluous, I even in my anxiety 
to be concise often leave out necessary information.» For instance, I have not 
given myself a chance of a decent quotation as yet, and yet to quote from old and 
new books is the chief pleasure of a young author. A couple of learned 
quotations adorn a whole man! 

Do not doubt, madame, that I have not a good stock of book-titles on hand. 
Added to that I have the connoisseur touch of those great minds who know how 
to pick the currants out of the buns and the quotations out of the pages. At the 
worst I could borrow a few quotations from some of my learned friends. My friend 
G. in Berlin, is, so to speak, a small Rothschild in the way of quotations, and if he 
has not just the article required he can easily procure it from some one of the 
great cosmopolitan brain bankers of his acquaintance. Apropos, madame, the 
3 per cent. Boekhs have fallen, but the 5 per cent. Hegels have risen. 

For the time being, however, I have no need to borrow. I ama man of 
means. I have a yearly income of 10,000 quotations, Yes, I have even made 
the discovery how to pass false quotations as dona-fide. If any well-to-do savant 
wishes to buy this secret I will willingly sell it for 19,000 thalers ready money, 


I am convinced, madame, that you have no idea with what ease I can quote. 
In all circumstances I find an opportunity to bring in my stores of wisdom. 
Suppose for instance I am speaking of eating, I remark in parenthesis that the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Hebrews were all in the habit of eating. I thereupon 
mention all the costly dishes prepared by Lucullus’s cook (alas ! that I should have 
been born a thousand years too late !), I also remark that the repasts of the Greeks 
were called by such and such names, and that the Spartans ate nasty black soup. 
After all it is a good thing I did not live in those days, I can think of 
nothing more terrible than if I, poor wretch, had been a Spartan. 
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Soup is my favourite food. Madame, I propose shortly to go to London; 
if it be really true, however, that one gets no soup there; home sickness will 
soon drive me back to the soup-pots of the Fatherland. 

As regards the eating of the Hebrews I could be very eloquent. I should 
bring my remarks down to the cuisine of the modern Jews .. . . after which 
I should come to other virtues and excellences of that race. The inventions 
we owe to them, such as Usury and Christianity—but hold—we must not be 
too grateful to them for the latter as we have made but little use of it. I 
believe the Jews themselves made a better thing of Usury. Apropos of 
the Jews I could quote Tacitus, who said they adored asses in their temples, 
and apropos of asses! What a never-ending field for thought opens out before 
me! What wonderful parallels one could draw between ancient and modern 
asses. What piquant contrast! How wise the former, how stupid the latter! 

Listen to the wisdom of Balaam’s ass—véde the Pentateuch. 

Madame, I have not got the book at hand so will leave the blank space and 
fill it up later. 

On the other hand, as a proof of the deterioration of asses, I shall quote 


Vide 


No, I will leave this space a blank too, or I shail be quoted myself—-namely, 
for libel. ‘The modern asses are great asses—the old asses who stood so high in 
the ranks of learning, would turn in their graves could they hear how one speaks 
of their descendants. In former days ‘Ass’ was a title of honour—much 
about the same thing as ‘ Baron,’ ‘ County Councillor,’ ‘ Doctor of Philosophy,’ 
means nowadays. Jacob likened his son Isaac to an ass ; Homer, his hero Ajax ; 
and to-day one likens Herr Von 

Speaking of such asses, madame, I could go deep into the history of literature 
—I could quote all the great men who had been in love—Abelardum Borbonum, 
Curtesium, Henricum Heineum. Speaking of love, I could quote all the great 
men who never smoked tobacco—Cicero, Goethe, Hugo, Myself. 

All the great men who have been obliged to run away. Lot, Tarquin, Moses, 
Jupiter, Madame de Stiel, Mahomet, the Russian Army, not to speak of those 
inscribed on the black board at the Stock Exchange. You see, madam, I lack 
neither depth nor earnestness. ‘The only thing which troubles me is systematic 
following out a train of thought. Asa true German, I ought by rights to have 
prefaced this book with an explanation of its title ; as is the custom with all well- 
regulated authors. ‘True, Phidias wrote nothing on his ‘Jupiter,’ nor on the 
‘Medici Venus’ (I have looked on all sides) can I find remark or quotation, 
but the ancient Greeks were ancient Greeks. I am a simple, honest German 
and cannot stifle the voice of my German nature. So I must at some length 
prove to.you what reasons influenced me in my choice of the name of ‘ Ideas.’ 

Madame, I shall now speak. 

I. Of ideas. 

Of ideas in general. 
Of reasonable ideas. 
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Of unreasonable ideas. 
Of ordinary ideas. 
Of ideas covered in calf. 
These will then be subdivided—and so on ad libitum. 


Thus far we have beheld him child, boy, enthusiast, cynic; let us 
gaze once more into the mirror he holds up to us. But one touch more 
and the portrait is finished ; the man, such as he is, stands before us— 
lover and poet. With him the two words are synonymous—lover of 
beauty, art, life, nature—above and beyond all, lover of woman. When 
we think of the peculiar and absorbing fascination which the feminine 
element in nature always had for Heine, it appears only natural that he 
should have selected a woman to figure as the supposititious confidante 
for his confessions. Whether he presents her to us as the Signora 
Laura standing on the marble steps, in the midst of roses, under the 
starry skies of Venice, listening to the despairing passion of the tortured 
lover ; or as the Sultana of Delhi, with her dusky beauty and silvery 
veil, pacing her luxurious harem like a lioness her den ; whether he is 
playing with the little Veronica, or listening to the pale Johanna, or 
sitting at the feet of the grande dame, studying the rings on her fair 
hands—it is always the same element visible, always ‘das ewig Weibliche’ 
which shines through the kaleidoscopic imagery with which his fancy 
envelops truth. The beloved woman with the lustrous eyes and sen- 
sitive mouth, whose voice is soft and whose hands are tender, who chides 
and loves him in a breath—she it is who inspires his song and adds the 
crowning charm to the radiance of his genius. ‘Vous pleurez, Madame ?’ 
With what tenderness he turns to her who weeps for his misery. ‘Vous 
pleures, Madame? Ah, may God reward you for those tears, shed for 
one whose sorrow is so great it has left him no tears to shed.’ 


Embittered in early life by an unfortunate attachment, passionate to 
sensuality in his sexual relations, he yet retained his belief in an ideal 
love, which, like a gleam of divine light, shone into the blackness of his 
sin-stained heart, redeeming the coarsest of relations from utter degrada - 
tion by the faint halo of its pure rays. 


True, he shut ears and eyes against it, but it was stronger than 
himself. He could never succeed in drowning the still small voice of 
his own soul, jeered he never so loudly. 


It is the old legend of the Blaue Blume over again; it was not only 
the desire for new conquests which tempted him to fresh excesses, it 
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was the agonized effort to realize the impossible, to reach the un- 
attainable. In heaven-sent visions he had seen it, in happy dreams he 
had possessed it—the blue floweret of perfect love; and through the 
weary years he wandered—never finding, though ever seeking—in the 
sunless depths of the forest, in the glare of the noonday heat, in the 
quagmire of brutal passion—the old yearning would awaken and drive 
him from the arms he despised, from the sin he loved ; drove him forth 
to seek in the realms of art what life had refused to give him. 


And how he loved both art and life his own words will best 
tell us :— 


I have fought duels enough to dare to say it, madame. Thank God for 
life! In my veins courses the red blood, beneath my feet the earth throbs, in 
an ecstasy of passion I embrace trees and stones and they come to life within 
my arms, 

Every woman is to me a new world; I luxuriate in the music of her face, 
and with one glance of my eye I can enjoy greater rapture than others know in 
the whole course of their steady well-regulated lives. Every moment holds an 
eternity for me. I do not measure time and space by the inch, nor do I require 
a priest’s promise of a life to come; for me, this life is enough when I can live 
again in the annals of our ancestors, and lead eternity captive in the kingdoms 
of the past. 

And I live! The great pulses of nature beat within my breast, and when I 
shout for joy a thousand voices echo back my words. I hear the songs of night- 
ingales. Spring has sent them to waken the earth from her long slumber, and 
the earth shudders with voluptuous delight. The flowers are the hymns she 
raises to the rising sun. The sun moves too majestically. Oh! that I could 
seize his fiery steeds and flog them through the realms of space. But when the 
great god sinks into the blood-stained sea, and the calm night descends, with 
her fathomless, loving eyes—ah, then the passion of life o’erwhelms me, the 
evening wind plays round my fevered brow like the caress of a woman, and the 
stars beckon, and I rise and float—float away, above the little earth and the 
little-mindedness of men. 


In startling contrast to this exquisite outburst come the following 
lines, written possibly at a different time, certainly in a different mood. 
Sombre and gloomy it is indeed as if the winter of old age had already 
fallen on him, as if in the full vigour and sunshine of youth some dim 
shadow from the dread future had darkened his path. It is indeed a 
noticeable fact that this peculiar and sudden transition of thought recurs 
again and again in his writings, and that in referring to the future, his 
words are fraught with a hopelessness all the more pathetic in view of 
their absolute justification in after life. 
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But the day will come—when the heat of my blood will be cooled: 
Winter will dwell within my breast, his white snows will flutter round my 
head, and his mists will veil my eyes. In storm-stained graves my friends 
lie sleeping. I only remain, left behind like a lonely blade, which the reaper 
has forgotten. A new generation has arisen with new desires and new 
thoughts, full of wonder I listen to new names, new songs. I myself have 
been forgotten, honoured by few, scorned by many, beloved by none. 

And the rosy-cheeked, laughing boys come running to me, and press the old 
harp into my trembling hand, and say merrily, ‘You have been silent so long, 
lazy greybeard—sing us again the songs of your youth,’ 

Then I seize the harp, and the old joys and sorrows awake—the mists clear, 
tears break forth from my dead eyes, spring comes back to my heart, the sweet 
notes of a happiness akin to pain tremble through the strings ; once more I see 
the blue waters, the marble palaces, and the beautiful women, and I sing a song 
of the Flowers of the Brenta. 

It will be my last song; the stars look down on me as in the nights of my 
youth, the amorous moonlight kisses me as in the days of yore, the spirit-voices 
of dead nightingales float through the air, sleep weighs down my eyes, my soul 
faints away like the sound of my harp, in the air is the fragrance of the flowers of 
the Brenta. 

A tree will o’ershadow my resting-place—I would have liked a palm, but 
they do not flourish well in the north. It will have to be a linden, and in the 
summer nights lovers will come there and exchange vows and caresses. “The 
goldfinch who sits listening in the branches is silent, and my linden rustles gently 
over the heads of the lovers, who are so happy that they have not even the time 
to read what is written on the white headstone. 

But later, when the lover has lost his betrothed, he will return to the well- 
known tryst, and sigh, weep, and look long and sadly at the tombstone, whereon 
is engraven the simple inscription— 

‘ He loved the flowers of the Brenta.’ 


Heinrich Heine! the mists clear away and the face of the poet rises 
before us—the pale, clear-cut face with the brilliant eyes and scornful lips. 


Heinrich Heine! the name has not lost all its old magic even yet— 
across the lapse of years his voice comes to us—and for a moment we 
hold converse with the mighty dead ; for over those great ones who have 
gone down into the silent realms of eternal sleep neither Time nor the 
tomb have power—in their works they live again—and with trium- 
phant power they cry, ‘O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where 
is thy victory ?’ 


ALICE G. ROYSTON. 
































‘She leaned forward smiling, beckoning as the victoria drew up against the curb.’ 
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The Wages of Sin 


Book V. Two IpyLLs 


CHAPTER I. 


‘L’amour est l’enfant de la Bohéme.’ 






HE victoria bowled along at a round pace. The 
horse had not been out of the stable much lately, 
and was lively in consequence. But Miss Crook- 
enden’s irreproachably appointed groom drove 
well,and the young lady herself was not troubled 
with nerves. Indeed, she found exhilaration in 
the sharp pace, shaving of wheels and corners, 
forging ahead through the thronging stream of 
| traffic. Miss Crookenden wore what she was 

si pleased to describe as the one tidy frock she 
had left’—the blue-grey, silver breast-plated garment with which we 
are already acquainted. Over it, she had on a little cut-away coat of 
the same colour, a rolled beaver collar to it, high-standing at the back. 
The wind had changed during the night. There was a point of north 
in it giving it a drying, invigorating quality—a sufficient edge of 
sharpness to justify the wearing of a trifle of fur, though April and 
spring were here. 


Spring, indeed,-was very sensibly here. London, like Miss Crook- 
enden, had put on its tidy frock, which, like hers, was a sufficiently 
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smart one. A certain indefinable go and swing was in the air, some- 
thing of the vernal excitement which makes plants sprout and blossom, 
birds sing and pair. London looked, as it can very much look at 
times, massively brilliant in a broad spread lustre of sunshine, under a 
sky continental in height and cloudless intensity of colour. Parliament 
met early that year, I remember, and there was a good deal of season 
before Easter. Most private houses were open, their window-gardens 
radiant with tulips and crocuses, an awning already put out here and 
there. In the parks and squares the chestnuts were breaking into flower, 
pyramids of pink and white bud standing bravely erect amid the 
tossing foliage ; while a veil of fragile green was drawing over the heads 
of the sooty branched elms. Oh! palpably, visibly the Spirit of Spring 
was abroad, and that not in his coy, tender-hearted, tearful humour. 
To-day he was gay, glittering, tumultuous, a bit of a rake. His hat was 
tipped over his ear, and his eyes danced with expectation and mischief 
as his feet beat the London flags. He permitted himself to cast a 
gallant glance at every pretty woman he met. Finally he stepped into 
Miss Crookenden’s victoria, and seated himself in the vacant place beside 
her ; bade her drive dull care away, enjoy her own youth, wealth and 
beauty, shake off a distrust and melancholy which haunted her, and find 
life glad, diverting, sweet once more. 


Mary had not gone to the Connop School this morning. The very 
thought of the place made her cheeks burn, made her stiffen with 
pride—or was it modesty ?—made her shrink away, try not to remember, 
not to see and hear a scene and words imprinted upon her mind with 
extreme clearness. The law of reaction was in full operation. It sent 
her volte face in the other direction. And this,—by the operation of 
another law, that of contraries,—all the more hastily, urgently, because a 
strange attraction drew her thoughts back again and again to the very 
scene and words from which she shrank. This sounds paradoxical. 
But parodox is king, if you look close enough over most human hearts 
and over the bulk of human conduct likewise. Specially does he reign 
supreme in the thoughts, actions, affections of that endlessly interesting 
and somewhat abnormal product of our nineteenth century civilization 
the—modern girl. So, in obedience to the cross working of these 
laws, in obedience to the mandate of King Paradox, instead of 
being at the Connop Trust School by 10 A.M., arrayed in workmanlike 
garments, Mary, accompanied by Mrs. Chloe, had walked to Little and 
Randeggar’s in Sioane Street; and there, after much deliberation 
over rival sumptuousnesses ‘in the piece,’ had selected a dove-coloured 
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brocade with knots of pale pink and amber roses scattered over it, 
which unquestionably would make up into a divinely lovely tea-gown. 
Subsequently she had spent an interesting hour with her dressmaker 
discussing the important question of spring toilettes. Just by the 
way, going out and coming back, she had bought a number of engaging 
odds and ends, which she didn’t particularly want; but which 
looked so seductive behind the plate-glass of the shop windows that 
it seemed an almost reprehensible waste of opportunity not to transfer 
them to the arms or pockets of the statuesque mulatto woman. 


Now she had sallied forth to pay a round of rather neglected visits. 
Madame Jacobini was hors de combat, prostrated by headache, hence 
there was a vacant place upon the dark-blue cushions of the victoria, 
whereon the Spirit of Spring could merrily, audaciously seat himself. 
Spring did his best ; he chattered away plausibly, glibly, and, I must add, 
common-sensibly enough, in his bright, caressing, flattering fashion. 
His talk brought an eagerness into the girl’s face. He appeased her 
taste, her fancy, the softer, weaker side of her with the contemplation of 
a thousand agreeable trivialities. He called her attention to all that was 
rich, spacious, luxurious, imposing—and of that the West End of 
London, you may be sure, presented full harvest on this delightful day. 
He obliged her to think of yesterday too, and his accent had a ring of 
worldly-wise mockery in it. He used the words melodramatic, hysteri- 
cal. Yes, Spring did his best. He tried cajolery, he tried laughter, he 
tried appeals to the inherent attraction of pomp and circumstance, of 
light-hearted pleasure, of impressive display. And yet, though Mary 
listened willingly, ready enough to be convinced if that might be, 
another voice continued to mingle with his. Hesitating, broken utter- 
ances, struck in hastily across his honeyed phrases and light philosophy 
of life—‘ You are strong, and so you had better accept it without 
whimpering or shirking; in the end you must accept it, unless you 
voluntarily, of set purpose, condemn yourself to sterility.’ 


Then it was a positive relief when the carriage drew up before the 
Winterbothams’ house in Richmond Terrace, Whitehall Place, and the 
opposing voices were silenced for a while. So far every one on whom 
she had called had been out. Now her ladyship was out, but Miss 
Winterbotham was at home. Very well, then, she would see Miss 
Violet. Mary, being late, had missed her yesterday at Miss Aldham’s. 
It might be just as well to see her alone thus. Perhaps in a ¢éte-a-téte 
that same stunted flower of friendship might be induced to bud and 


blossom. 
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Miss Violet was—is still, 1 believe, though she has long ceased to 
bear her maiden name—an exceedingly pretty little person. A certain 
infantine roundness, downiness, dainty warmth about her suggesting a 
delicious combination of a dormouse and a ripe cherry. It was her eyes 
alone, which did not quite please Miss Crookenden. For the latter had, 
or imagined she had, more than once surprised a singularly wide- 
awake and mature glance under those softly fringed eyelids, a glance 
implying possibilities. 

To-day, however, no possibilities inconsistent with innocent play- 
fulness of dormouse or sweetness of ripe cherry obtruded indication 
of themselves. The young girl was enthusiastic in her greeting, 
kissed her guest affectionately on both cheeks, and declared—it 
was quite too charming for words of her to have come in though 
Mamma was out. They had both been fearfully disappointed at not seeing 
her yesterday. It was really ages, perfect centuries, since she,—the 
speaker—‘ had seen her. And she had perfect oceans to say. Had 
Mary heard of the great excitement? Victoria Barking’s engagement 
to Lord Sokeington? Everybody said he was just as nice as nice could 
be, and that Pentstock is the most enchanting old place. They were to be 
married directly after Easter. And Victoria looked quite too blissful 
for words, she was quite off her head about him. And of course she 
was utterly absorbed in her trousseau. What did Mary thinks about 
trousseau linen? She'd been with Victoria to a whole host of places 
this morning looking at things; and that was why she was at home 
now. She had come in regularly fagged out. Choosing trousseau 
things was so wearing, you know. Did Mary like lawn, or batiste, 
or silk best? Victoria inclined to silk. Of course it was rather the 
thing to have it now; and really some of the little silk shifties and 
night-i-gowns were simply too trottie for words. They made her ’—the 
speaker—‘ just a little tiny bit envious. It would be so awfully inter- 
resting to be getting them for oneself, you know. And it must be so 
delightful to have one so utterly devoted to you as Victoria said Soke- 
ington was. To be The One—you know. He’d given her the most 
lovely sapphires and pearls—a necklace and pendant. Victoria believed 
they cost between eight hundred and a thousand. But Mamma thought 
not as much as that. Sapphires are rather down this year. For her 
own part she’—Miss Violet—‘ preferred diamonds.’—The young lady, it 
may be observed in passing, carefully ignored the second vowel and con- 
cluding @—‘ They were more useful on the whole. But then Victoria had 
got all her poor mother’s diamonds, you see, so she could do very well 
for the present. Of course all the Barkings were off their heads about the 
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marriage, though they really hadn’t worked it a bit. It wasn’t in the least a 
put up job. That was the charming part of it. Victoria declared she never 
was more surprised in her life than when he came to the point; though 
of course it had been a good deal talked about. He proposed, going 
down to Sandown, on the top of Mr. Abel Barking’s drag. Victoria 
thought they both got through it splendidly, for it was difficult to do it 
just in the way of ordinary conversation, don’t you know, without any- 
body spotting what was going on. She ’—Violet—‘ was sure she should 
never have nerve to settle that sort of thing casually on the top of a 
drag. Because after all it must make you rather hot—didn’t Mary 
think so? Supposing she was choosing, where did Mary think it would 
be nicest to be proposed to?’ 


Thereupon the hesitating, whispering voice broke in across Miss 
Winterbotham’s high treble, while the brightly furnished drawing-room 
turned into a great bare, red-walled place.—‘ I love you, and my love is 
hopeless, and God in His mercy keep me knowing, determined that it 
shall be hopeless.—Ah! stammering tongue, for pity’s sake be still, 
don’t trouble us. What have we to do with sorrow, catastrophe, with 
‘loves that never find their earthly close’ now in pairing time, while 
Spring wears his hat so jauntily tipped upon his ear? Be silent, leave 
us undisturbed to think in peace about matters of real weight and 
moment,—such, for instance, as Victoria Barking’s sapphires and silk 
chemises. 


‘Of course, there are the bridesmaids’ frocks to settle about,’ the 
young lady continued. ‘They’re fearfully interesting. And Victoria 
wants to strike out a new line which makes settling all the more wearing . 
They will have to be settled about at once, because I must try mine on 
before we go. You know we're going to Slerracombe for the Easter 
recess? It was quite too kind and delightful of Mrs. Crookenden to ask 
us. At first there were fearful agitations, because papa had half 
promised we would go down to Layton to the Denisons’.. But we made 
him get out of it somehow, though he was rather worried. The poor 
dear old Denisons are quite too fussing for words when one stays with 
them. He’s always pounding away at something that wants altering, 
you know. And it’s fearfully boring always to be talking about things 
that want altering, don’t you think so? And then I’ve been simply ex- 
piring to see Slerracombe for years. Everybody says it’s quite too 
quaint and delightful—so by itself, and unlike any other place. And 
that Mr. Crookenden is really quite the best host in the world—so good- 


natured and always doing nice things for people.’ 
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‘Yes, Lancelot is always doing something dear and kind, Mary 
said. 


‘He must be the most delightful cousin,’ Miss Winterbotham re- 
turned. ‘Only’—here Mary fancied she surprised a glance not wholly 
infantine or unsophisticated from under the pretty, fringed eyelids— 
only perhaps it is rather a waste having such delightful people for one’s 
cousins. Of course you’re going down there, darling, for Easter ?’ 


Miss Crookenden shook her head and laughed a little. 


‘Oh! I don’t know,’ she answered. ‘I wait on circumstance. My 
plans are rather distractingly ex 7air every way, just at present.’ 


Miss Winterbotham confounded herself in regrets. Her regret, 
indeed, was great almost to the point of incoherence. It shortly 
appeared that meeting Mary was the central aim and object of the visit 
to Slerracombe. Notwithstanding which Miss Crookenden rose to 
depart. The ceremony of the double embrace was repeated. Violet 
accompanied her guest to the head of the stairs, stood there smiling, 
dimpling, the softest of dormice, the ripest of cherries. 


‘Good-bye, darling, she cried. ‘I shall live in hopes. I shall be 
quite too disappointed for words if you don’t turn up. I shall tell 
Victoria you vote for lawn. And your taste is always so simply perfect 
I am sure she'll be glad to have your opinion. Look in againsoon. It’s 


too charming to have seen you, and Miss Winterbotham kissed her rosy 
finger-tips with the most captivating air of affection. 


Out into the movement of the bright street again, the brown horse 
all the gayer for the waiting. 


— The light natures can’t stand sadness. Best leave them alone to 


fizzle out anyhow in an atmosphere of congenial frivolity. But the 
strong natures can stand it. It braces and enriches them. You are 


strong——’ 


‘No, no, indeed, I’m not strong,’ pleaded Mary Crookenden. ‘I don’t 
want to be braced and enriched. Where’s the good of it? I want to 
enjoy myself. I want to be happy.’ 


Up Whitehall, through Cockspur Street, across Waterloo Place, into 
Pall Mall, a dazzle of sunshine in her eyes. But notwithstanding the 
dazzle she presently saw something which made her order the 


carriage to cut diagonally across the on-coming stream,—whereupon 
the driver of a hansom shouted at her groom, while the foam 
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from his horse’s bit bespattered the sleeve of her jacket as he 
dragged it aside and back on its haunches. Mary, however, was 
not apologetic. She leaned forward smiling, beckoning as the victoria 
drew up against the curb. More than one person observing the young 
lady’s attitude, glanced round to discover who might provoke so flatter- 
ing a welcome; and passed on again with the sense of having seen a 


pleasant sight. 


For I think the fine old word debonair most fitly describes Lancelot 
Crookenden as he made his way along Pall Mall in the sunshine that 
April afternoon. His countenance wore an expression of unruffled 
serenity, which, I hasten to add, was not in the least fatuous. It was 
too honest, too unostentatious for that. The well-bred young English- 
man certainly possesses a happy gift of being smart without being 
showy. Upon Lancelot, from crown of hat to boot-sole was neither 
spot, blemish, wrinkle, nor any such thing. Yet his raiment was as 
devoid of side as his bearing. It had no offensive newness about it. 
It was the result of himself, not of his tailor. He bore not the smallest 
resemblance to a walking advertisement. His clothes were all right— 


that was all. He himself was all right, likewise—sound, wholesome, in 


mind and body. Dedonair, good to look upon. 
‘Why, I say, Polly, how awfully lucky to run across you like this.’ 


A light came into his quiet eyes, a glow into his smooth, handsome 
face, as he stood at the edge of the pavement and contemplated Miss 
Crookenden. ‘You've cut that beastly old drawing school for once 
then.’ 

‘Yes, ’ve cut the beastly old drawing school, as you gracefully put 
it, for once, she answered. Violet Winterbotham was quite right. He 


really was a delightful possession in the way of a cousin. Delightful 
to the point of waste? Well, perhaps that was a question.—‘ I wanted 
a little change of ideas. I am taking a whole holiday,’ 


‘And it’s an awfully jolly day for a holiday, Lancelot said, still 
contemplating her, still quietly glowing. 

‘Yes, oh! no doubt it is. I had no notion you were here, Lance.’ 

‘Well, I only came up last night with Calmady. It was rather a 
sudden thing. He had to come on business, and Lady Calmady could 
not come with him. She was booked to go up to Scotland to her own 


people. And I thought she’d be easier if I was on hand, in case he 


wanted anybody, you know,’ 


GG2 
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‘You are very considerate of Lady Calmady’s comfort,’ Mary 
observed. ‘But where are you bound for now?’ 


‘Oh! nowhere in particular. I was only fooling about till I thought 
you'd be home. I meant to look in at tea-time. I thought Madame 
Jacobini wouldn’t mind—she’d let me wait till you came.’ 


Mary looked away for a moment at the string of passing carriages. 
Bowed to Mr. Quayle coming down the steps of his club, there across 
the street. Then—was it in obedience to some whispered suggestion on 
the part of that mischievous young rake, the Spring ?—she swept her 
rustling blue-grey and silver skirts over to the further side of the 
victoria, and laid her hand invitingly on the vacant seat. 


‘Get in, Lance, she said. ‘ You shall come back to tea all the same, 
if you like; but meanwhile let us fool about together.’ Miss Crookenden 
smiled very charmingly. ‘Fooling alone doesn’t amount to much, after 


all, and I am in the humour for most excellent fooling. Come along. 
Get in.’ 


‘Really ?’ he asked, slightly incredulous of such good fortune. 


‘Really and truly—that is, if you care to.’ 
‘Why, of course I care to, Polly,’ the young man said. 


‘But then where shall we go? The Park bores you.’ 


‘Well, that rather depends, Lancelot answered, while he arranged 


his long legs. ‘I don’t fancy it will bore me very much this afternoon, 
somehow.’ 


Miss Crookenden’s eyes treated him to a lingering survey, as they 
sped away up the shady side of St. James’s Street. Would Violet 
Winterbotham make him happy? Mary hoped, almost prayed, that 
she might. He deserved to be happy—comfortable, reasonable, modest- 
natured being that he was. But do the modest natures always get their 
deserts? Mary caught herself sighing. 


Just then they turned into the stir and turmoil of Piccadilly, the 
long perspective of it stretching out bright ahead; currents of close- 
packed traffic setting steadily east and west ; cabs and carriages showing 
black against the powdery drab of the roadway, wheel-spokes and 
panels giving off zig-zags of whiteness in the sunlight. The trample of 
innumerable hoofs. Once a slip and slither, which made Mary turn 
her head and bite her lip,—a crash, a crowd rising up mushroom-like, 
amazingly immediate, a horse down on its side. Omnibuses, laden 
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within and without, towering elephantine amid the press of smaller 
vehicles. The pavements alive too, thick and dark, with foot passengers. 
Boys yelling evening papers. Here, breaking the seemingly endless 
line of house-fronts on the right, a hoarding, a patchwork of many- 
coloured posters—sauces, tobaccos, Nestlé’s Food, full-length portrait of 
Tottie Vale as Mark Antony in ‘Cleopatra Redressed,’ jostling an- 
nouncements of Second Advent meetings at Exeter Hall—alas! poor 
Tottie, one fears your occupation will be gone with disconcerting 
completeness whenever that last event takes place. Above the hoard- 
ing, masts and spars of scaffolding, rising up against the blue. Thena 
block, the currents momentarily arrested, swerving apart on either side 
a queer, little, mid-street encampment—tarpaulin tent, piled wood 
blocks, brazier full of fiery eyes before and behind, pale flames leaping 
off, vanishing in the sunshine amid a swirl of oily vapour, execrable 
stench of boiling pitch. On the left the Green Park, genuinely green 
for once ; its lawns fresh with springing grass blades, an azure haze 
hanging above them in the distance beneath the avenues of small 
black-limbed trees. 


All this, and much more Mary Crookenden caught sight of in passing. 
Quick, vivid impressions—to her all the more vivid for that long period 
of work, of concentrated effort at the Connop School—all weaving them- 
selves in, quaintly crossing and illustrating certain thoughts which filled 
her mind, and fought out a sort of triangular duel there. Thoughts of 
yesterday and Colthurst and all that he stood for. Of half an hour ago 
and Violet Winterbotham, and the radically different all which she 
stood for. Of now and Lancelot, and that which he stood for. For 
how much did he stand? Mary was uncertain—I think, unfortunately. 
But there was something very soothing, undeniably comfortable, 
largely protective in his presence, as he leaned back lazily against the 
dark-blue cushions beside her amid the rush and clamour of the great 
brilliant street. 


‘Lance,’ she said, suddenly, as they bore away to the left round the 
paviors’ encampment, ‘you are a splendid sheet-anchor. Virtue goes 
out of you. You make everything so delightfully probable and 
unperplexed.’ 


Lancelot regarded her with a sort of tender amusement. Polly’s talk 
was frequently a little out of his depth. On the present occasion he did 
not attach any very definite meaning to her words; but they had a 
pleasant sound, they conveyed to him the assurance that she didn’t 
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find him bad to be with on the whole. And, thereupon, to Lancelot 
the black-bodied victoria turned into I know not what all of an 
enchanted love-chariot ; the brown horse, his knees up to his nose, 
and his chest all flecked with froth, into a flight of Venus’ doves ; 
the dapper groom into Dan Cupid himself. Ah! Spring and pairing 
time, what tricks you play, even the most reasonable and modest 
among us. 


‘I wonder you haven’t more swagger, the girl went on in her 
sweet, grave voice, ‘ considering how uncommonly good-looking you are.’ 


‘Why, Polly, surely you don’t like swagger,’ he said, getting rather 
red and, not unadroitly, begging the question. 


‘I am not sure. I can’t quite make up my mind. Iam inclined 
to believe every woman likes swagger in her heart of hearts. You see 
if you men have a fine effect of believing in yourselves it helps us to 
believe in you. And we are infinitely obliged to you for any little 
helps in that direction, since, even now, as things go you are practically 
our masters.’ 


The enchanted chariot turned into the Park. Venus’ doves, checked 
by Dan Cupid, flew slower. For the fine day had brought out not only 
many dowagers to sun themselves into semblance of life and gaiety 
like torpid, last year’s flies, but all the world and his wife, and his 
proverbial seven daughters. The riders were numerous, the string of car- 
riages interminable. A few courageous persons even had sprinkled them- 
selves over the ranges of chairs facing the Row, sparse, rather uncertain 
as to the wisdom of their own action, like the sparse, fragile leaves 
sprinkled over the trees behind them. 


‘But if one’s going to swagger one must have something to swagger 
about, don’t you know, Polly ?’ Lancelot said. He wished the conversa- 
, y 


tion would run in shallower and less bewilderingly personal channels. 


‘You have plenty, at least you have what most people would con- 
sider plenty.—There’s old Lady Combmartin glaring at us out of her 
yellow coach. Bow to her.’ 


Miss Crookenden herself bowed, smiling brightly. I am afraid she 


took a naughty pleasure in encountering that venerable lady under 
existing circumstances. It increased the excellence of the fooling.— 
‘She is shocked. Goodness me, how shocked she is, she said to 
herself. ‘She will make poor Lady Dorothy write yards to Aunt 
Caroline about it. Oh! well, let her. Zujin, i faut payer pour tout.— 
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To begin with, Lance, in respect of swagger, 1 mean, there are your 
uncommon good looks.’ 


‘Oh! I don’t know anything about that, he answered, still rather 
red. ‘You're glad to have your proper complement of arms and legs, 
of course. But the rest seems to me rather frills for a man, it doesn’t 
matter one way or the other. Hornidge doesn’t drive badly,’ he 
added, looking at the groom’s neat back. ‘You're satisfied with him ? 
He’s steady ?’ 


‘Perfectly, as far as I know.’ 


‘He seemed to me a decent sort of fellow. It’s wonderful how well 
these boys out of the Brockhurst stable do turn out, Lancelot went on, 
relieved at having hit on a less embarrassing subject of conversation. 
It’s all thanks to Lady Calmady. It’s wonderful what an influence she 
has over them.’ 


Mary’s blue eyes sounded the depths of his brown ones, for a 
moment. 


‘ You are very devoted to Lady Calmady, she said. 


‘Yes, I am awfully fond of her.” The brown eyes were quiet, 
absolutely candid. ‘Taken all round she’s about—well, I don’t know 
how to put it—it sounds a little like spreading oneself, to say it 
somehow ; but I think she’s just everything one wants a woman to be.’ 


Mary Crookenden was silent. She turned her graceful head away, 
glanced at the flower beds glowing with scarlet and yellow tulips, glanced 
at the people on the footway. There was Anthony Hammond. He 
was unmistakable ; his coats were getting to crease suggestively round 
the waist. He was in attendance on Miss White, the player of the 
banjo, and her mother. How the little American’s full silken skirts 
fluttered as she faced up against the wind ! 


‘I believe I am jealous of Lady Calmady, Mary said presently. ‘ And 
I was envious of her already,’ 

‘ Jealous, envious? What do you mean, Polly?’ exclaimed 
Lancelot. 


‘Yes, I certainly am jealous. You are there so much. And you 
admire her quite provokingly much.’ 


Lancelot laughed. He really could not help it. The idea of Polly 
being jealous on his account was too deliciously absurd. Then he 
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became slightly solicitous. Surely she could not misunderstand how 
matters stood ? 


‘I like being there because Calmady and she are so awfully happy 
together,’ he said gently, almost reverently. ‘I don’t mean they make a 
parade of caring for each other. But you can’t help knowing how they 
do care. You feel it’s there, you see, going on all the time. And, well 
somehow it seems to do you good.’ 


‘Precisely. And that is what makes me envious. Lady Calmady 
made a tremendous venture, in the face of criticism——’ 


‘I suppose it was rather a venture, Lancelot put in reflectively, 
‘Calmady being so crippled as he is, poor dear fellow. But then 
Calmady’s Calmady. He is worth risking a good deal for. Any way 
it’s all turned out splendidly.’ 


‘Yes, it is easy to be wise after the event. But she could not be sure 
it would turn out splendidly. She acted in faith. I do envy the woman 
who has courage enough to trust her own judgment, whatever people 
say, and to make such a venture. It is fine. I should never have 
courage enough!’ ; ? 


Miss Crookenden’s grave voice had a certain ring in it. Lancelot 
did not know what she might be thinking of, did not see how Lady 
Calmady’s case bore upon her own. But he has an instinct that she was 
dissatisfied with herself, that she would like encouragement. There was 
a fund of magnanimity in this simple young gentleman. Regardless of 
self, he gave encouragement. 





‘Oh! you'd find you had courage fast enough, Polly, if you cared,’ he 
said, smiling at her. 


‘But how is one to know when one cares?’ Mary rejoined. She 
turned away and nodded over the back of the carriage to Antony 
Hammond and his ladies as she spoke. 


Lancelot glanced at the delicate contour of her cheek, the soft out- 
standing of shadowed blonde hair under the upturned edge of her bluc- | 
grey and silver bonnet, the easy grace of her blue-grey and silver-clad ‘ 
figure. Then he fixed his eyes steadily, resolutely upon Hornidge, the 
groom. The outward aspects of his cousin were only too seduc- 
tive. Lancelot was well aware of that. He tried not to think about 
them. To his mind there was a touch of unworthiness, a wanting in the | 
‘perfection of respect in thinking about them. To him Polly was sacred ; 
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and, by a turn of feeling which I own appears to me fine rather than 
foolish, he therefore reckoned it little short of profane to suffer himself to 
dwell on the spectacle of her beauty. 


‘Oh! I don’t think it’s so very difficult to know whether one cares or 
not, when one does care,’ he said quietly. 


But now, fortunately perhaps, for our young people’s talk was unques- 
tionably drifting into dangerously sentimental waters, as the carriage 
turned northward, skirting the railings of Kensington Gardens, who should 
cross them but Lady Louisa Barking, driving her celebrated pair of 
cobs. Her sister, Lady Alicia Winterbotham, moreover, was with her 
The meeting, recognition, acknowledgment on both sides of such recog- 
nition was necessarily of the briefest, for the cobs trotted fast, and Dan 
Cupid, escaped from the string, let the doves have their pleasure again 
as to pace. The meeting occupied but an instant But in an instant, 
oh! dear me, how much can be conveyed when there is the intention to 
convey it! The daughters of the noble house of Fallowfeild disapproved, 
highly disapproved ; and they contrived very effectually to let Miss 
Crookenden know as much. Their well-bred countenances, the set of 
their small and remarkably well-shaped mouths—all the Quayles are 
wonderfully alike—intimated in the clearest possible manner that, in 
their opinion, unless the situation was explained by subsequent events— 
which Heaven forbid, for what then became-of Violet’s neatly planned 
little future >—Miss Crookenden was guilty of a startling indiscretion, of 
a grave disregard of social good taste, in this driving about. all alone, 
slap in the world’s eye, as you may say, with that very eligible youth, 
her cousin. 


And Mary, after a just movement of righteous anger—for what anger 
is not righteous first off in the estimate of the enraged one ?—at the 
impertinence of this adverse criticism, was seized with compunction. 
Her fooling ceased abruptly to have any quality of excellence in it. 
She feared it was culpably thoughtless, if not positively heartless. 
Was this the way to promote Lancelot’s peace of mind, and push him 
into Miss Winterbotham’s pretty, wide-open arms? She knew it was 
not. As our wilful young lady, gazed silently at the pleasant sunshiny 
scene,—the riders, walkers, carriages, the wide road and white bridge 
spanning the gleaming water of the Serpentine just ahead, the rise of 
green sward beyond the Powder Magazine dotted with heavy fleeced 
sheep, the azure haze, pale repetition of the blue sky above, which over- 
laid the distance, trees, houses, vistas between the big elms on the left 
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in Kensington Gardens, with a soft uniformity of tint,—she became 
a trifle ashamed of herself. With haste, ill-considered haste as it 
proved in the upshot, she tried to rectify her mistake, to retrieve the 
position. 


‘I was coming away from the Winterbothams when I met you,’ she 
said. ‘I am so glad they are going to you for Easter. Violet was 
radiant. It suits her to be radiant. She really looked quite delicious. 
I hope you like her, Lance?’ 


Lancelot had quite recovered his serenity. The look of tender 
amusement had come back. Mary found that look embarrassing, 
somehow. 


‘Oh! yes, I like her well enough. She’s a very nice girl as girls go. 
My mother wrote and told me she’d asked them. But I am afraid I 
had almost forgotten about it.’ 


‘Don’t forget,’ Mary said. ‘You had much better remember. I am 
delighted you are going to have them.’ 


‘Are you, Polly? Why?’ 


Now this really, if you like, was embarrassing. Mary took her 
courage in both hands. 


‘ Because I want you to like Violet a little extra-much. It would 
be such a comfort, Lance, such a real comfort to know you found her 
a great deal nicer than other girls, as girls go.’ 


Mary’s eyes sounded the depths of these honest brown ones 
again. 

‘1 should be glad to know that, she said. ‘Very glad, indeed. 
Dear Lance, I am very fond of you, you see. I so want you to be 
happy.’ 


For a minute or two only the light crunch of the carriage wheels, 
and thud of the horse’s hoofs on the smooth gravel of the road, voices 
floating up clear and shrill from a company of children sailing toy-boats 
near the Receiving House of the Humane Society, the excited barking 
of a dog for whom sticks were being thrown into the gleaming water. 
Then Lancelot said, slowly :— 


‘Well, you know, Polly, if you want me to be happy, it’s 
easy —’ 


‘Oh! Lance, dear old boy, don’t say anything foolish, Mary broke 
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in hurriedly, imploringly. She perceived the woful futility of her bit of 
diplomacy. It had been ill-calculated indeed. It had precipitated the 
crisis instead of warding it off. She went very hot. The remembrance 
of Victoria and Lord Sokeington’s little affair on the top of that drag 
of Mr. Abel Barking’s intruded itself in the most provoking manner. 
She desired, genuinely actively desired, now that it was rather late for 
such desires, to spare the goodly youth pain.—‘ Dearest Lance, pray, 
pray hold your dear tongue. Pray don’t say anything foolish. I can’t 
forgive myself for having asked you to drive with me, like this. It was 
selfish, it was stupid. I shall reproach myself so horribly if you say 
something foolish.’ ° 


‘There’s nothing to reproach yourself for—nothing in the world, 
he answered. ‘You've given me an unexpected good time this after- 
noon, that’s all. And I’m not going to say anything foolish—any way 
it doesn’t seem a little bit foolish to me.’ 


Again the hoof strokes, the soft crunch of the wheels as the en- 
chanted chariot rolls onward over the sunny bridge, the yapping of the 
dog, the children’s clear voices. Then, his head held high, his smooth 
young face rather pale, a tremour about his lips, with a sort of gentle 
desperation, Lancelot asked her :— 


‘Polly, will you have me ?’ 
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CHAPTER II 





S has already been stated, Madame 
Jacobini had a headache. But, her 
habitual vivacity notwithstanding, 
Madame Jacobini also had her pieties. 
And to-day, if her head had been at 
its soundest, she would still have re- 
mained at home and refused herself to 
visitors. For this was the anniversary 
of Signor Jacobini’s death. Nine years 
ago to-day that irascible musician had 
taken leave of a state of existence with 
which he had proved himself singularly 
incapable of coping successfully, and 
had entered upon that other one in 

which—I say it with all reverence—one hopes things may be a little 

less mixed, 





For that radical mixedness of things here below had contributed 
largely to the poor Signor’s undoing. His was one of the lop-sided, 
erratic natures which give such an infinitude of trouble to themselves 
and everybody who cares for them. He belonged to the unlucky order 
of persons who possess the temperament of genius without possessing 
any sufficient practical talent to act as safety-valve and carry off the 
alarming rush of steam genius is continually in process of generating. 
Such persons are worthy of all commiseration. In the abstract one 
regards them with the tenderest pity. In the concrete one too 
frequently finds them insupportable. 


Signor Jacobini was wedded to his art ; but I cannot pretend to say 


the marriage was a happy one. Music was to him a seventh heaven, 
being caught up into which he heard and saw things unspeakable. 
Yet, of course, he wanted to speak them. What artist does not? 
During the peviod of inception he was ravished with ecstasy—filled with 
a divine fury. During the period of execution, or attempted execution, 
he was usually filled with a fury of quite another kind. Alas! his 
compositions were not even second-rate—second-rate, I mean, among 
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the modest English musical efforts of the day. Poor little things, I am 
not so cruel as to judge them by any universally obtaining standard ; 
that would indeed be to sink them in the mud.—And, having a measure 
of clear-sightedness in him, long before the celestial message was set 
down on the music score, Signor Jacobini had begun to make this 
lamentable discovery for himself; he became conscious that, ecstasy 
notwithstanding, he was in the act of producing anything but an immortal 
work. And then he became anything but good company. He fell 
upon himself. He tore himself to pieces. And, as so often happens in 
such cases, he involuntarily extended the area of tearing. It began with 
himself, it went on to his dearest, because his nearest. Madame Jacobini 
was severely torn too. 


But to-day, as she lay back against the piled-up pillows on a sofa in 
Miss Crookenden’s pretty drawing-room—screening her eyes with a fan, 
alike from the clear fire burning on. the tiled hearth, and from the 
sunlight slanting in through the lace curtains of the further room and 
chequering the white panelling and the space of elaborately patterned 
pale apricot-coloured silk damask on the wall above—it was not of these 
unamiable tearings that Sara Jacobini thought. Four days out of five 
the poor Signor had been ill to live with ; and so his widow just missed 
out the four, and bade memory dwell only on the fifth—when he had 
been repentant of ill-temper, child-like, merry with the jovial inconsequent 
mirth which was commoner a quarter of a century or more ago, I think, 
than it is in our tiresomely wise and reasonable to-day. She recalled 
his witty speeches, his practical jokes, his inimitable gift of mimicry, his 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote. Oh! decidedly, it seemed to her, in 
looking back on those fifth days, that on them poor dear Jacobini had 
been capital good company. She had taken him for better and for 
worse. Now she elected only to remember the better. Not that she 
took any merit to herself for this. She was spontaneously loyal. At 
the time she had not made capital out of her domestic infelicities, and 
required admiration for cheerful endurance of them. Madame Jacobini 
belonged to a social period and social stratum in which what I may call 
the theory of the husband and the comparative anatomy of the 
honourable estate were not discussed by wives, affectionate or otherwise, 
with the unsuperstitious freedom customary to-day. And she was 
certainly not going to make capital out of those infelicities now. That 
would have appeared to her a most ungracious waste of time and energy. 
Madame Jacobini had no capacity for nursing grudges. She let the 
dead bury their dead, with all possible despatch, in regard of what was 
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disagreeable. And so it was the brighter aspects—the entertaining, 
whimsical, pathetic episodes—of her twenty years’ experience of married 
life which held her memory. She pondered these things in her heart as 
she rested there alone and headachy in the luxurious white and apricot- 
coloured room, the atmosphere of it fragrant from the scent of violets 
and the delicate odour of greenhouse-grown roses—pondered them 
with liftings of the eyebrows, brief ejaculations, humorous little 
grimaces, though now and again her eyes filled. Ah! depend upon it, 
the grass grows none the less fresh and green upon the graves of those 
we have loved for being warmed by a sunshine of kindly laughter as 


well as watered by tears. 


So Madame Jacobini leant against the pillows and remembered, 
while the chequered shadow cast by the lace curtains slipped across 
damask and panelling nearer to the window. Yes, looking back was 
sweet on the whole, not bitter. The earthly relation had closed in 
tenderness ; the final scenes, though played out amid poverty and 
failure, had been peaceful. She had sailed her marriage-ship over 
troubled waters, and had brought it safely into port at last. And she 
sighed with a certain movement of gratitude thinking of that. 


And then her thoughts passed from the accomplished voyage of her 
own marriage-ship to other possible hymeneal sailings. She looked 
forward. She questioned herself as to Mary Crookenden. Frankly, 
she was not satisfied about the girl. She watched her closely, and it 
seemed to her that she detected an increasing restlessness—moodiness 
almost—in her. Mary was reticent. But straws show which way the 
wind blows. Madame Jacobini was a great observer of straws. The 
straws gave conflicting evidence in the present case. She was puzzled. 


‘Her staying at home to-day, after months of early breakfasts, and 
unheard-of application and diligence’—Madame Jacobini let her fan 
drop on to her lap—‘I do not fathom it. I cannot divest my mind of 
the notion that the tame Tartar counts for something in the business,’ 
She unfurled the fan, and again let it drop together with a little 


rattle. ‘I wish the tame Tartar further, oh! distinctly I do,’ she said 


to herself. 


Just then the carriage stopped, the bell rang. Miss Crookenden 
came quickly upstairs and entered the room. She paused just inside the 
door, and it so happened that the shrinking sunlight fell on the silver 
embroidery of her dress. She appeared singularly fair and tall, proud 
as some young Amazon in her glistening armour. 


Her face was a 
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little hard in expression. Her eyes shone large and sombre amid the 


colourless lustre of her complexion. 
‘Asleep, Sara?’ she asked. 


‘No, my dear, not in the very least, the elder woman replied 
genially ‘I have been squaring my accounts with the past this 
afternoon, and I find I have a nice little balance in hand on the side 
of thankfulness. How goes the world with you?’ 


‘It goes all awry,’ the girl answered—‘execrably awry. I have not 
a pen’orth of balance on the side of thankfulness, not I!’ 


She divested herself of bonnet and over-jacket, and threw them into 


the nearest chair. 


‘Your head better ?’ she asked, pausing in the midst of this somewhat 


unceremoniously conducted operation. 


Madame Jacobini permitted herself to tell a little fib—‘ Oh! yes, 
quite well,’ she said, though her eye-balls felt red-hot and seemed to 


bore back and back into her brain. 


‘Then there is a trifle to be thankful for after all.—Mary came over 
and sat beside her, let herself slip down against the cushions till her 
head rested on her friend’s shoulder, fondled her hands as they rested on 


her lap. 


‘Sara, I am in a fix—I am ina hole,’ she said. ‘I don’t quite know 
what to do. I am pulled in so many different directions. I have come 
to four cross-roads, and I can’t decide which to take. Looking along 


each I see a lion in the path.’ 


‘Dear me, the visits must have been remarkably eventful,’ observed 


Madame Jacobini. 


‘Oh! it was not the visits. I took my worriments out with me. But 
worriments always have power to add to their number. I met Lancelot.’ 
Mary pressed coaxingly a little closer—‘ Sara, I want comforting,’ she 
said. ‘Would you mind putting your arms round my waist ?—so—that’s 
right. You are sure your head’s better, and that I don’t bother you ?— 
Generally, you know, I can keep the dear boy in order and prevent his 
burning his fingers ; but to-day I was stupid and self-absorbed, thinking 
about the cross-roads and the worriments. It was horrid of me; I ought 
to have been more careful ; and he burnt his fingers badly—very badly. 
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And it was hateful to see him burn them; all the more so because, 
instead of being angry and giving me the slating I deserved, he bore the 
pain like a hero—like a saint.’ 


‘Ah—ah—ah, murmured Madame Jacobini softly, in a falling 
cadence, ‘ you have decided against that one of the cross-roads, then ?’ 


Mary raised her head.—‘ How can I help it, Sara ?’ she said. ‘I care 
for him too much to think of marrying him.’ 


‘Heaven help us, what a reason!’ cried Madame Jacobini. ‘It is 
certainly left for the latter end of this marvellous nineteenth century to 
discover that affection is a valid argument against marriage.’ 


‘It is quite true, though, the girl said. ‘I have thought it all out.’ 
‘Ah! you all think too much!’ 


‘It is only prudent to think, Mary Crookenden answered. ‘ Sup- 
posing I did as he wants me to do, and then later found I was bored, 
how horrible for him! It is much kinder to make him rather unhappy 
now than run that risk. You see Lance is incapable of being bored. 
At the end of a hundred years he would be just as dear and kind, just 
as ready to indulge and take care of me, as he is now. There would be 
nothing accidental in the business. One would always know precisely 
where one was. I can map it all out—London, Slerracombe, Slerracombe, 
London ; high respectability, a model sénage, Aunt Caroline’s displeasure 
abating as time went on, and—and—as there came to be appeasing 
grandchildren ; Lancelot irreproachable in every relation of life, and 
nothing, nothing to look forward to. Never the least ripple of adventure 
to stir the surface.’ 


Mary’s head went. down again on her friend’s shoulder.—‘ Sara,’ she 
said, ‘I think there is nothing more beautiful than that sort of life ; just 
husband and children, putting aside the development of one’s own nature 
as some women can, and using any gifts one may have simply to make 
one’s people happy—merging all private ambition in ambition for the 
second generation. I am not sure that it is not the ideal for us women— 
what we were originally intended for. But though I admire it, I cannot 
rise to it.’ 


‘You have thought it all out, indeed,’ murmured Madame Jacobini. 


‘I am not equal to that—yet. To settle down to it is too great an 
act of self-abnegation. I dare not risk it—no, I daren’t. Supposing, as 
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I say, five or six years hence I found it intolerable? No, I can give no 
sufficient securities. It would be wicked to let Lancelot invest all his 
capital of future happiness in me. Don’t you see that it would ?’ 


‘You are too logical,’ the elder woman said, ‘you are far too reason- 
able. You do not allow enough for modifications of time, of habit. 


‘You mean, after a while, one would get conveniently dull, go round 
like a horse in a mill? I don’t see the fun of condemning one’s self to 
be a horse in a mill.’ 


‘Are you not a little perverse, my dear?’ enquired Madame 
Jacobini. 


‘Indeed, indeed, Sara, I am trying to do what is right,’ Mary 
said in her grave tones. She raised her head, and kissed her 
friend’s cheek. 


Those kisses were very disarming. Madame Jacobini held’ the girl 
close and tenderly. She yearned over her, she was distressed for her. 
For it seemed as though this young creature might have put to sea 
in such safe and pleasant sort, had she only been minded to do so; 
might have stepped on board a marriage-ship, furnished with sails of 
silk and masts of sandal, and made a life’s voyage over such very 
tranquil and sunny waters. But she was not minded to do so. She 
asked excitement and adventure. Only too probably she would get 
them, for in the long run we all of us do get very much that which we 
ask. And when they came, in what spirit would she meet them ? 
Madame Jacobini was sorry. But she did not protest. She had no 
faith in trying to make any one happy against his or her will. 


‘ Well, we have disposed of one road, then,’ she said presently ; ‘how 
about the others ?’ . 


Some time elapsed before the girl answered. She had drawn a little 
away, sat with her head bent, playing idly with the fan lying on the 
elder woman’s lap. It cost her something to speak. 


‘Sara, she began, getting at her point in a rather roundabout 
fashion, ‘ it is an admitted fact that I am changeable, isn’t it ?’ 


‘Fully admitted, I think,’ the other said, not without malice. 


‘Should you despise me very much if I acted up to my reputation, 
and threw over my work at the Connop School ?’ 
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Madame Jacobini was taken by surprise. She opened her mouth, and 
brought her teeth together with a slight snap. It was a snap of relief, of 
satisfaction. 


‘On the contrary, I shall be glad,’ she answered. ‘I never cared very 
enthusiastically about your going to the Connop School. And since the 
tame Tartar has been in possession, my last drop of enthusiasm, as I 
think you know, has evaporated.’ 


Mary drew away a trifle further.— Mr. Colthurst has been very kind 
tome. He has taken a lot of pains with me. He has done all in his 
power to help me.’ 


‘I can credit it,’ Madame Jacobini exclaimed, not without irony. 
‘I shall always be grateful to him—always,’ the girl continued. 


‘By all means, my dear. Gratitude for benefits received is most 


becoming. But one can imagine circumstances under which it is perhaps 
just as well cultivated at a distance from the benefactor.’ 


‘You are very much prejudiced against Mr. Golthurst,’ Mary said. 


‘I confess he has not taken me by storm on the three or four 
occasions when I have had the honour of encountering him. Not his 


worst enemy, I think, would accuse him of being dangerously attractive 
in personal appearance.’ 


‘He is very clever, Mary said. 
‘In these days that is no distinction. Every one is clever—hideously, 


detestably clever.’ 


Miss Crookenden rose, and with a certain deliberation put another 
log on the fire. From among the glowing embers flames sprang up to 
meet it. The girl knelt on the fender-stool, watching the tongues as 
they licked greedily round the flaky edges of the wood. 


‘Most people’s cleverness is merely a pose,’ she said; ‘it doesn’t 
We've all 
been clever because cleverness has happened to be the fashion lately. 
In a year or two the fashion will have gone out, and then we shall be 
gloriously stupid again.” She paused a minute. ‘ Mr. 
cleverness is not subject to fashion. It is ingrained. 
1 don’t believe he could be stupid even if he tried.’ 


amount to much. It rubs off when you get to know them. 


Colthurst’s 
He can’t help it. 
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’ 


‘Poor man, how frightfully exhausting ! 
mented with feeling. 


Madame Jacobini com- 


Mary still watched the tongues of flame clasping the wood. 


‘Yes, it is frightfully exhausting, too exhausting for me ; and that is 
why I don’t propose going back to the Connop School again. The 
demand he makes is too great; I am not equal to meeting it. I must 
give up trying to be modern, and professional, and all that. It is beyond 
me. Of course it is disappointing—tremendously disappointing—but I 
must resign myself to re-entering the ranks of ordinary, common-place 
young womanhood.’—She stood up, her back to the fire, and her hands 
clasped rather tightly behind her—‘If I had courage and convictior 
enough to give myself over, and just submit to be taught—turn sponge 
and drink it all in, you know—I believe I might do a good deal under 
that fine teaching. But I have not the courage to turn sponge. There 
are foreign bodies in the water. 1 daren’t drink them in. They're not 
good for me—or I imagine they are not. I get frightened.’ Mary 
paused again, and then laughed, with an effort to throw the whole matter 
aside. She was more affected than she cared to own. She did not 
want her friend to gauge the depth of her feeling. She did not enjoy 
plumbing that depth herself indeed. Accurate knowledge of it seemed 
to her to trench on danger.—‘ Oh! I am afraid I am a very twopenny- 
halfpenny sort of young person, after all, Sara,’ she said, ‘ whose affairs 
don’t merit any such careful consideration. I am feeble, deplorably 
feeble. That's the fact. I daren’t take this risk, | daren’t take the 


other—always a lion in the path. I shall end by muddling my life 
contemptibly before——” 


And there she stopped abruptly. 
Lucas MALET. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Work in Aulp 


“Z\HE most important political event, so far as England 
i] is concerned, which has happened since we last sur- 
veyed affairs in these pages, is undoubtedly the sig- 
nature of the Anglo-German Convention with respect to 
Fast Africa. In all that regards the territorial rights of 

: the two contracting Powers in that Continent, the execu- 
tion of the instrument by the British and German plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin is, of course, final. It is a constitutionally valid act of the British 
Crown, and therefore, as between the parties, a morally binding engage- 
ment on the British nation; though Parliament, if it cannot abrogate 
it, could, of course, punish its British authors, if it chose, by expulsion 
from office, or (theoretically at any rate) even by impeachment and 
decapitation. The European article of the bargain, moreover, has been 
only provisionally concluded, the cession of Heligoland to Germany 
having been expressly made conditional on the approval of Parliament. 
Were this to be withheld, it is difficult to say what would be the exact 
position of the two Powers as regards the remainder of the Convention ; 
but it is to be presumed that Germany has openly or tacitly reserved to 
herself in that contingency a right of seeking some compensatory modi- 
fication of its terms. The contingency, however, is scarcely worth con- 
sidering, since the assent of Parliament to the cession of Heligoland 
may be regarded as a foregone conclusion. Nothing, indeed, has been 
more remarkable in the whole transaction than the absolute indifference 
with which this barter of a British possession in Europe, and of the two 
thousand British subjects who have been ‘ thrown in’ with it, appears to be 
viewed by the public at home, That the bargain may be a good one, 
the island worthless, the islanders resigned, and the dissatisfaction of the 
French unreasonable or transitory, may all be true enough ; but analogous 
propositions to these might be affirmed of many another hypothetical 
cession of a fragment of the British Empire without availing to prevent 
an outcry. Can it be that a certain venerable proverb about a ‘horse’ 
and a ‘ hedge’ has again been illustrated, and that the British flag really 
slips more easily down its staff when Lord Salisbury rules in Downing 
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Street than when Mr. Gladstone is in power? It is not Liberals alone 
who say this; here and there one may hear an echo of it from an 
outspoken Conservative. For the rest, the East African arrange- 
ment appears to be generally approved of, or at least acquiesced 
in. The large majority of the English public are comprehensively un- 
acquainted with the merits of the delimitation question, and their dis- 
position to believe that their Government has made a fair bargain on 
their behalf is strengthened by their observation of the familiar and re- 
assuring fact that the Chauvinists in both countries concur in condemn- 
ing it as a shameful surrender of English—and German—interests. 


Africa, of course, suggests the name of Mr. Stanley, who, we may 
add in passing, has warmly approved the Convention, and whose much- 
advertised book has just appeared. It has been brought out, as he and 
his publishers have good right to boast, with extraordinary expedition ; 
yet we imagine that there must be many people who have added to their 
welcome of it the words ‘at last, accompanied now and then, it may be, 
by something like a sigh of relief. It is not their fault, however, nor 
even the fault of their light-minded and inconstant age, that the quickly 
arrived should have seemed so long in coming. Let us be iust, and add 
that perhaps it is not altogether the author’s fault either,—as it certainly 
is not, nor was likely to be, that of his publishers. But in whatever 
proportions the responsibility must be shared between Mr. Stanley and 
Mr. Stanley’s innumerable admirers, unquestionable it is that no sensa- 
tional ‘book of the season’ has ever been discounted with such dangerous 
liberality as this record of a famous exploration. For not only were the 
main incidents of the great traveller’s memorable journey recounted to 
us by the newspapers many weeks ago, but they have since been orally 
narrated on occasion after occasion, with reporters present, by the great 
traveller himself. Mr. Stanley has rehearsed the most thrilling passages 
of his adventure again and again in lecture, in address, and in after-dinner 
speech, and it was not humanly possible for any one to await their literary 
presentment in that spirit of curiosity which must otherwise have pos- 
sessed us all. Nevertheless, although the leaves of ‘In Darkest Africa’ 
will not be cut with such eagerness, or its pages turned with so keen an 
appetite as we should have felt and shown if its author had kept silence 
till he could tell his own story in print, the demand for the book will 
doubtless fulfil the expectations conceived of it. It will be bought and 
read not only on the book-of-the-season principle, but as the permanent 
and substantial record—the formal registration, so to speak—of the 
remarkable exploit to which it is dedicated. Let us hasten to add, in 
fairness to the author, that it will deserve its place on the library shelves, 
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on other and from the artistic point of view, on higher grounds than 
these. Its art, it need scarcely be said, is not impeccable ; but it zs art, 
of a very genuine, and now and then of a masterly, kind. Mr. Stanley 
can write fustian, as he can on occasion talk bunkum ; but we confess to 
preferring the productions of his pen to those of his tongue. His 
descriptions of scenery and incident are as vivid and vigorous, and have 
almost as much of that unmistakable ‘note’ of the eye-witness about 
them as we get in an oral narrative of adventure related by a first- 
rate story-teller ; while in all else, in all marks of personal quality, in 
all that goes to show the character of the ‘man’ beneath the explorer, 
the superiority of the writer to the lecturer or the after-dinner orator is 
very marked indeed. About the latter, as we all know, there was more 
than a touch of the Gascon ; and that sort of egotism in which the Ego 
obscures every one else, was sometimes too conspicuous in his utterance. 
But the former, the traveller, seated and with his pen in his hand, shows 
a much more engaging—or at any rate a more continuously engaging— 
aspect to the world. He can be modest, generous, just ; in his book he 
is seldom, if ever, other: handsomely appreciative of the services of all 
who have assisted him; magnanimous in his efforts—as in the case of 
Emin—to do justice to characters with which he has least in common. 


It seems to be agreed by friends and foes alike—though what a different 
way they have of putting it !—that the Government will ‘declare to win,’ 
for the present year, at any rate, on Lord Salisbury’s performances. as a 
diplomatist rather than those of his colleagues as administrators and 
‘Parliament-men. At the moment of writing, the terms on which the 
Government will succeed in winding-up the business of the Session are 
not precisely ascertainable; but that they cannot by any possibility 
make a handsome record of it is already certain. Prophets differ as to 
whether Ministers will attempt to pass their Tithes Bill this year, but 
no one doubts that if they do attempt it, and by extraordinary efforts 
succeed in it, it will be, as Othello says, ‘the very sea-mark of their 
utmost sail.’ In saying this we of course take no account of that 
fairly long list of minor measures to which even the most ‘barren’ of 
sessions gives annual birth, and which if the least pretentious are often 
the most hopeful and useful of its progeny. We take no account of these, 
we say, and this for the reason that our party system takes no account 
of them either, and that the ‘score’ of a Government, as of any other 
players at any other game, must of course be reckoned according to 
the rules. The game at which Government and Opposition play annually 
in Parliament is one of a highly elaborate and artificial character, 
brought gradually to perfection after two centuries of practice ; and its 
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pritgipal rule is that the Government shall be considered to have won if 
they succeed in passing a certain number of ‘first-class’ or ‘important’ 
measures which have had a prominent place bestowed upon them in the 
Queen’s Speech ; while if the latter can succeed in preventing their adver- 
saries from passing all, or a considerable proportion, or, in eminently 
successful cases, any, of these measures, the victory shall be adjudged 
to them. Now, the Government at the commencement of the Session 
‘backed’ themselves, so to speak, to carry two ‘important’ measures, the 
Land Purchase Bill and the Tithes Bill. It is true that they unfortunately 
added a third which had to be abandoned after occupying so much time 
as seriously to mar the prospects of the other two; but that is a detail. 
The passing of the Land Purchase Bill and of the Tithes Bill constitutes 
the feat which the Government were pledged by the rules of the game to 
perform. They have already been compelled to postpone the much 
more important of these two, and they may possibly be compelled to 
postpone them both. Hence Parliamentary victory for the Opposition 
in either case: decisive enough in one, signal in the other. 


A somewhat unexpected turn has been given to the result of the 
Anti-Slavery Conference by the abstention of Holland from the 
proceeding with which it closed. The representative of the Government 
of the Netherlands refused, as did also the Turkish delegate, though for 
a different reason, to affix his signature to the General Act in which the 
members of the Conference recorded the resolutions on which they had 
agreed. This is an issue of the business which falsifies a double set of 
predictions. The Conference has been as practical and business-like as 
some people believed that it would be ‘ viewy’ ; while the only objection 
taken to its conclusion has been raised on a strictly business question, 
and has proceeded from the least viewy of nations. The Dutch 
Government, influenced by the Dutch merchants on the Congo, does not 
at present see its way to assenting to the clauses empowering the Congo 
Free State to raise import duties to defray the cost of carrying out the 
purposes of the Conference. Holland, however, will have six months 
allowed her to come to a better mind, and will by that time probably 
have formed a truer estimate of the inconveniences of occupying a 
position of isolation. 


The controversy—to which we devoted some remarks in our last 
month’s summary—on the limits to the right of occupying public thorough- 
fares by ‘demonstrations,’ or processions, or assemblages has lost some 
of its personal interest through the retirement of one of the protagonists 
on grounds unconnected with the dispute. Mr. Monro, unab‘e to agree 
with the Home Secretary, ostensibly on the question of police pensions, 
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but really, as afterwards appeared, on the time-honoured issue which 
arises whenever ‘two men ride a-horseback,’ has since resigned ; and his 
successor, Sir Edward Bradford, has been too much engaged since his 
appointment in dealing with meetings of the police themselves to have 
time to think about any other sort of gatherings. But in the mean- 
time the great case of Regina v. Booth and Another has been heard 
before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, who, after a charge 
strongly favourable to the defendants, acquitted them on an indictment 
for obstruction and disturbance of the highway at Whitchurch. Mr. 
Booth, it appeared, being desirous of protesting against the conduct of 
the Whitchurch magistrates with respect to the Salvation Army, 
assembled 1,500 persons in the market-place of that town. They 
occupied it from about 2 o’clock in the afternoon till 9 at night, 
lighting torches in the evening, and carrying Mr. Booth about on their 
shoulders. It is common ground with both sides that during these seven 
hours, or for the greater part of the time, the market-place of Whitchurch 
was in the occupation of ‘the Salvation Army, to the practical exclusion 
of ordinary citizens going about their business. Lord Coleridge told 
the jury that ‘if persons collect a large number of people so as to cause 
a nuisance to the public, though not with any intention to do mischief, 
yet interfering with the rights of others, they break the law. At the 
same time he reminded them that ‘people must submit to little 
temporary inconveniences or the world could not go on at all.’ Some 
alarm, and in certain quarters a little indignation, has been expressed 
at the decision. These emotions we think are uncalled for. Either 
‘temporary inconveniences’ of the kind here in question will not be 
encouraged by the decision, in which case no harm will come of it; or 
they will, in which case we may both guess, and welcome what will 
happen. That will happen which always happens if a yoke from being 
heavy becomes insupportable. ‘When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
Moses is at hand.’ THE EDITOR. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the following books :—‘ Browning’s Message to his 
Time,’ by Ed, Berdoe (Sonnenschein), ‘ Blackie’s Modern Cyclopzdia,’ Vols. V. and VI. ; 
A Selection from Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum’ (Blackie & Son). ‘John Orlebar, Clk.,’ by 
the Author of ‘ Culmshire Folk,’ &c. (Cassell & Co.). ‘ Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens,’ by Harrison and Verrall ; ‘The Miner’s Right,’ by Rolf Boldrewood ; ‘ The Ring of 
Amasis,’ by the Earl of Lytton; ‘The Homer Birthday Book’; ‘English Men of Action’ 
(Clive) by Sir Charles Wilson, (Havelock) by Archibald Forbes; ‘A South Sea Lover,’ by 
Alfred St. Johnston (Macmillan & Co.). ‘The Proving of Gennad: a Mythological 
Romance,’ by Landred Lewis; ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Library: Architect. Antiq., Part L., 
edited by G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock). ‘Iphigenia in Delphi,’ by Dr. 
Garnett (Fisher Unwin). ‘Saint Monica,’ by Mrs. Bennett Edwards ; ‘ Monsignor,’ by Mrs, 
Compton Reade ; ‘ Doubts of Dives,’ by Walter Besant (Arrowsmith). 





























‘Courteous strife of many a tourney.’—P. 510. 
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ight Hours a Day by Ba¥B 


aN effort will be made in the next session of Parliament to 
obtain a decision of the House of Commons on some 
branch of what is called the Eight Hours Movement, and 
which involves the proposal to prevent any industry from 
being conducted, or any individual from working, for 
more than eight hours per day. It is most probable that 
the discussion will be taken on an Eight Hours in Mines 
Bill. Such a bill was introduced this year by Mr. J. W. Philipps, M.P. for 
Mid-Lanark, chiefly a mining constituency, and was backed by Messrs. 
Cunninghame Graham, Benjamin Pickard, William Abraham, Conybeare, 
Jacoby, Randell, Sir W. Foster, and Earl Compton, all of whom repre- 
sent constituencies in which the miners command an influential, or deter- 
mining proportion of the electoral body. Mr. Pickard, who is now 
President of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, has been prominent 
in the past in attempting to restrict the output of coal ; and Mr. W. 
Abraham, the representative of the Rhondda Valley miners, is—for, I 
believe, the same reason—a strenuous advocate for restricting labour in 
mines to one shift only of eight hours per day. 


I submit, that before the second reading of such a bill could be 
accepted by the House of Commons it would be necessary to discuss 
and decide a most important issue, ze. how far Parliament is prepared to 
interfere with adults in labour questions, to limit adult labour contracts, 
and to inflict penalties on employer and employed, or on either of them, 
for breach of restrictive labour laws. Sir Charles Dilke, who says ‘ it 
must be conceded that the eight hours system is not applicable to all 
trades,—and who in this respect agrees with the Political Committee of 
the Fabian Society, which, in the introduction to a pamphlet advocating 
tentative eight hours legislation, concedes that ‘no uniform Act of Par- 
liament can deal with all occupations’—declares ‘that the feeling in 
favour of legislation on the subject—that is, of partial legislation—is a 
growing one, and has made much way among the miners, and indeed 


among all classes of the community, as far as the case of the miners is 
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concerned.’ As I do not think that any case can be made out for 
regulating by law the hours of adult labour, or the rate of wages in 
mines, which might not, more or less, be made out in reference to every 
industrial occupation, I propose to examine the case for and against the 
general eight hours limitation of adult labour, as well as for and against 
the exceptional legislation proposed in favour of miners. » 


The mere legal, or rather constitutional, right of Parliament to enact 
what it pleases is indisputable. There is no written constitution in Great 
Britain, as in the United States, limiting the lawmaking power of the 
legislature. Formerly, and in the supposed interest of employers, the 
English Parliament did enact as to adults the hours to be worked, the 
wages to be received, the price to be charged for various kinds of manu- 
factures, the price at which goods should be sold by the merchant to the 
consumer, and even the kind of clothing different classes of persons 
might wear. All these laws proved utterly futile, and have been 
gradually repealed. Certainly during the present century there has 
been clear indisposition in this country to renew any of these statutes. 
Some of the expressions used at the Berlin Conference as to labour 
legislation affecting adults are interesting, and are not immaterial. M. ‘ 
Victor Jacobs, Minister of State and delegate for Belgium, said: ‘ Respect 
for the freedom of adult labour is a principle of Belgian legislation ; 
although it appears in writing in no actual law, it governs them all, and 
the only exception which has been made consists in the prohibition to 
employ women in industrial establishments during the first four weeks 
after their confinement.’ M. van der Koeven, delegate of the Nether- 
lands, asked ‘that a distinction should be made between the work of 
children and women and that of adults, so as to leave absolute freedom 
to workmen of the latter class.’ The Portuguese delegate declared ‘that 
the Portuguese Government had no right of regulating the labour of 
adult males, but is solely authorized to pass laws for the protection of 
children and women under age.’ | 


As against the general proposition for the enactment of an eight | 
hours day in all industries, I urge that Parliament ought not by 
enactments to seek to limit the freedom of the individual except in ‘ 
respect of acts injurious to the life, health, or property of other indi- ° 
viduals. I submit that the functions of the legislature, and of the 
executive authorised by the legislature, should be the preservation of 
internal peace, the insuring to each individual the equality of legal 
opportunity, the protection of each individual against the criminal acts 
of other individuals, and, within the comity of nations, the protec- 
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tion of all British subjects against oppression by other powers. It is 
alleged that there is, at present, overwork in all industries, or at any 
rate in most industries ; that such overwork is injurious to health, and 
has resulted in an increased death-rate. While agreeing that in some 
industries and occupations men work exceedingly long hours, I do not 
¢ admit this is true either of all industries, or of most occupations. I 
assert that the average hours of labour in this country are shorter in 
most industries than they were fifty years ago; and that the lesser 
hours and improved conditions of labour have resulted from mutual 
concessions between employers and employed, and from the efforts of 
the workers usually led by organised combinations. I affirm that vital 
statistics show, throughout the community, an average decreasing death- 
rate and less disease. It is, of course, desirable that the shortest hours 
of labour should be worked in every industry consistent, on the one 
hand, with the profitable conduct of the business, and, on the other, 
with full provision for the wage-earner and those dependent upon him. 
Unless a higher rate of profit can be anticipated by capitalists in 
exploiting any mine or other industry than can be obtained by them 
without risk, by investment in Government or eGuivalent securities, it 
= can hardly be expected that the possible loss of capital will be risked. 
As against the known risks of industrial enterprise, the hopes of a 
somewhat larger profit are needed to induce the investment of capital 
therein. If any legislation renders it improbable that profit will be 
made, capitalists will hesitate. If legislation renders profit impossible 
in any particular manufacture, movable capital will be withdrawn from 
it, and fixed capital will be abandoned; that is, the works will be 
stopped. The experience of all industries is ample enough to prove 
that this has always been the result when changed conditions of trade, 
or any other circumstances, have demonstrated similar permanent con- 
sequences to the possessors of capital. If, therefore, in any industry, 
fewer hours of labour involve so much less product that profit on capital 
| is unattainable, such an industry will cease to be conducted. The 
| burden is, therefore, on any person seeking. to limit the hours of 
labour, to show either that there is now a sufficient margin of profit to 
{ do this without risk of loss, or that there is a certainty that, despite the 
, reduction of the hours of labour, the production and consequent profit 
would be otherwise maintained. Such a case, if capable of proof, 
would be best made out in each industry by conference between 
the employers and employed, where the parties would be, or at 


least ought to be, acquainted with the whole of the details con- 
nected with the undertaking with which they were identified. Par- 
112 
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liament is, as a whole, clearly unable fully to master the intricate 
and complex details connected with the profitable conduct of each 
industry. It is abundantly clear that no general hard and fast line 
of legal limitation can be applied to all industries, differing widely 
as they do as to cost of production, and the factor of labour in that art, 
and yet be consistent with the realisation of profit. It is also certain 
that the conditions as to raw material, labour and product, vary consider- 
ably, even in similar industries. If it be urged that capitalists, in most 


cases, strain far too much out of the ultimate product, surely the 


resources of co-operative production are open to the workmen, or some 
method of profit-sharing could be attempted. Failure in any such 
experiments would be very limited in its consequences, and the attempt 
would be always educational ; whilst legal compulsion applied to any 
particular industry might not only cause its temporary cessation, but 
might drive it permanently to other countries. In co-operative produc- 
tion all items of cost would be within the knowledge of the working 
co-operators, and where the cost was controllable, would be within their 
control.. The least number of hours per day necessary for profitable 
working and the highest possible wage payable in each enterprise would 
be exactly ascertainable. It cannot be pretended that working men have 
no funds available for co-operative industrial enterprise if they choose to 
incur the risks attendant thereon. The various Friendly Societies in 
England and Wales have accumulated funds about 416,000,000. Trades 
Unions returns for Great Britain give about three-quarters of a million 
invested, and about the same amount of annual income. Building Societies, 
England and Wales, possess about £5 1,000,000 funds ; Co-operative Distri- 
butive Societies, England and Wales, have about £9,000,000 ; Post Office 
and Trustees Savings Banks returns show about £105,000,000._ A large 
number of societies make no returns, and their resources must be added. 
If it be answered that workmen will not undertake any of the risks of 
the enterprises in which they earn wages, this will evidence that in their 
opinion there is considerable possibility of loss which has to be insured 
against, and included in any estimate of profit. 


In a paper read by M. Frédéric Dubois, on May 31st, 1890, before the 
Congrés des Sociétés Savantes a la Sorbonne, a list is given of ninety- 
four undertakings in England in which the workers share in the profits, 
together with the date of the establishment of the system. No details 
are given, other than the date, name, address, and character of industry, 
and more than two-thirds of those mentioned have only become profit- 
sharing during the past four years. 
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To ascertain then the operation of an eight hours day on all 
industries, it is necessary to have exact returns of the hours worked in 
each industry. I have asked that the Labour Statistical Department of 
the Board of Trade may collect these in all industries. At present, we 
have the figures given exactly in the Parliamentary Paper, 1889, C. 5807, 
as to textile industries, in which 893,000 persons find employment, and 
incompletely in some other industries (Parliamentary Paper, 1887,C. 5172). 
There is also much scattered information given from time to time in the 
several annual reports of the Inspectors of Mines and Factories, and in 
the reports of Mr. Burnett as Labour Correspondent of the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade. It is not even enough to know the 
hours worked per day; the average days per week throughout the 
year should also be ascertained. In trades dependent on season de- 
mand additional information would be needed. Detailed and average 
statistics of production, in each industry, would also be required, with 
particulars of gross and net profit, and how varied by accessibility 
of market, cost, quality of raw material, and carriage. It would be 
needful to distinguish between industries in which larger production 
per hour would be possible through extra human effort if the hours 
worked were fewer, or where such extra production would need extra 
and improved machinery, or where no extra production would be 
probable without, or even with, increased plant. Estimates should be 
at least attempted of the lessened production consequent on shorter 
hours, if one shift ; or, of the increased cost for the same production if 
more persons were employed, or of the reduced wages for the lesser 
hours worked. Careful statistics would be required of the varying pro- 
portion of wages to cost of production in each industry. This last item 
has been attempted in some of the States of the United States of 
America ; and it has been there shown that, in several industries in 
which a high degree of technical skill is required, or in which the cost 
of the crude raw material is relatively low, the percentage of wages to 
the cost of product is very high, varying widely from about 50 per 
cent. to 77 percent. In industries in which the raw material is itself 
a manufactured article involving labour in its production, there is a 


comparatively low percentage of labour cost, ranging within narrower 
limits from about g per cent. to about 15 per cent, Illustrative 
details will be found in the 1889 report of the Labour Bureau of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. I do not think, however, that 
any of the American statistics would be conclusive as to the relative 
percentages of wages to cost in British industries, even of like 
character. 
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A general eight hours law of one shift, if enforced, would at once 
certainly close many of the deep pits in Northumberland. It would be 
fatal in industries where furnaces must be kept in continuous blast. It 
would be fatal in every industry where a longer period than eight hours 
is required for any special operation. It would be probably fatal in 
most of the industries where the produce is sold beyond the seas, and 
where the raw material is accessible in foreign countries, and this would 
apply to an enormous proportion of our home industries. In this last 
case an increased cost of production would either mean increased price, 
or loss of profit. Increased price would stimulate rival industries in 
the countries to which we export ; the loss of profit to a point less than 
that at which the movable capital could find employment elsewhere 
would mean abandonment of the particular home industry. 


If the proposed gencral eight hours law is to be held to mean that 
in textile factories now worked fifty-six and a half hours per week, there 
may be double shifts, but that no shift must exceed forty-eight hours 
per week, the answer is, that unless the textile manufactures can be 
almost doubled, and market found for them without serious reduction 
of profit, each shift of workers must receive much less pay, or the cost 
of production would be enormously increased. 


It is extremely difficult to say what will be the increased cost of 
production in any’ given industry consequent on a reduction of the 
hours of labour; but surely the burden of saying this, in each case, 
and with something like exactitude, rests upon those who propose to 
compulsorily reduce the hours in every industry. In the coal trade 
some light was thrown upon the point by the proceedings in the 
Northumberland Arbitration, in 1875, when the present Lord Herschell 
was umpire, and mine owners and miners were most ably represented. 
A careful ane official-shorthand report was taken of the three days’ 
sittings, which was afterwards published ; it appears from that report that 
a very marked increase of cost took place in Northumberland collieries 
between 1871 and 1875, as a direct consequence of a reduction in the 
hewers’ hours of working. Between January 1871 and November 1875 
there had been a rise of wages of hewers of about thirty-one per cent., 
and of other workers of about eleven per cent., which, as the hewers 
received about half the total amount paid for wages, would mean 
an individual total average advance of 21 per cent. As _ the 
hewers had worked 16°69 per cent. less time they were alleged to have 
increased the actual cost of production by 42°5 per cent. I do not urge 
that this one illustration is conclusive even in coal-mining operations, 
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but I do claim that it shows careful statistics are necessary, varying with 
the differing divisions of coal industry in England, Wales, and Scotland. 
In 1871, at a northern chemical works, working by shifts night and 
day, eight hour shifts were substituted for twelve hour shifts for the 
ball furnace men and decomposing furnace men. The mixers, who 
worked with the ball furnace men, and the pair men, who worked with 
the decomposers, were not affected. The pecuniary result, as stated by 
the employers, was an increase of 20 per cent. in the wages, and no 
increase of production. As this was only a comparatively small 
industry, the fact is given less as determining a general judgment 
than as an economic illustration. The third report by Mr. Burnett, 
Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade (Parliamentary Paper, 
1889, C. 5808) contains reports from 104 Trades Unions, which ‘include 
among them those which are largest and most important.’ Of these 
104 only four express any view on this eight hours question. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers say :— 

The great and moot point is, shall the eight hours per day be made com- 
pulsory by law, or enforced by voluntary organisation, as was done in the obtaining 
of the nine hours? For ourselves we prefer the latter, as we have a strong 
objection to Governmental interference with manhood labour as to the number 
of hours he or they shall work, and we are inclined to believe that there are 
many more of the same opinion. 

The Steam Engine Makers’ Society is even more distinct in its 
pronouncement :— 

The fixing of working hours by Act of Parliament is being forced to the 
front in different quarters with a persistency that speaks well for the courage of 
its advocates, but will surely be opposed by the great majority of dond fide trade 
unionists, who are prepared to rely more upon their own strength and determi- 
nation than allow Parliament to define terms on which they shall dispose of 
their labour. 

The London Saddle and Harness Makers’ Society reported that a 
majority of their members voted against an eight hours limit of the 
day’s work and that a larger majority voted against any enforcement of 
an eight hours day by Parliament. The Amalgamated Society of 
Operative Cotton Spinners, fully discussing the matter, say :— 

We are all in favour of working as few hours as possible, and getting as much 
as we can for it. It is in this shape that the question is often put by a good 
many people, in order to get a cheap popularity as friends of the masses, and 
also with a view of being able to say that they have a,large following. But we 
have no fear of our members being led away by such clap-trap. ‘The real ques- 
tion to be decided is not whether we want an eight hours working day, but 
whether it will be good policy to commence an agitation for it at the present time. 
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Sir Charles Dilke avers that I have ‘made a point of the Northum- 
berland and Durham coal-hewers having reduced the hours of men’s 
labour underground to less than eight hours limit, and to that he 
answers, ‘they have failed to reduce the hours of boys ; but even as 
regards men, as that reduction of hours has not spread through the 
country there is ground for the view that the facts tell rather in favour 
of an eight hours law. than against it. Sir Charles Dilke, though more 
careful than most eight hours advocates, unfortunately does not give 
‘the facts’ on which he relies. I think I am right in asserting, first, that 
the permanence of the short hours for coal-hewers in Northumberland 
and Durham, ze. about seven and a quarter hours surface to surface, 
is secured by the working on the double shift system. Early this 
year the Northumberland hewers, whose hours are slightly less than 
those of Durham, came to the conclusion, after careful examination 
and deliberation, that ‘a uniform eight hours single shift for all 
classes of workmen, including boys,’ ‘is utterly impracticable 
for this county. It would necessarily mean an extension of 
the hours of hewers; it would certainly mean the discharge of 
some thousands of workmen. Whatever solution be forthcoming, 
we are agreed that the time during which Coals are drawn cannot 
be diminished to any great extent. When Sir Charles Dilke says 
that the reduction of hours in mines has not spread through the 
country, this must not be understood to mean that the eight hours for 
underground work in mines is unknown outside the Tyneside Counties. 
Mr. J. Keir-Hardie stated, the other day, that eight hours prevailed 
amongst the largest proportion of the men he had hitherto represented. 
Mr. Parrott, delegate from Yorkshire, stated at Jolimont that ‘they had 
the eight hours system adopted at almost every colliery in the county.’ 
Mr. Enoch Edwards, one of a deputation from North and South Stafford- 
shire, told the Home Secretary on February 17th last, ‘We have a pure 
working scheme throughout the whole county of forty-eight hours to 
constitute a winding week, and we only wind coals eight hours per day. 
In most of our places we have half an hour in the eight hours for meal 
times—the collieries stand during that half hour.’ 


Successful working with eight hours limit in coal mines has been in 
most cases accompanied by a system of double shifts, and I believe that 
I am accurate in saying that the Welsh miners have up to the present 
refused to accept the double shift system. Mr. Chisholm Robertson, a 
Scotch miner, one of the deputation which waited on the Earl ot 
Dunraven and Lord R. Churchill, stated that accidents in mines were 
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more frequent ‘ because miners are compelled to work more than eight 
hours per day. He added: ‘It has been proved by figures, which can 
be produced from the different districts, that the majority of accidents 
occur after the men have been down the pit more than eight hours.’ As 
all accidents in mines are immediately reported, this statement ought to 
be capable of easy verification, but, on the authority of the Inspectors of 
Mines, Mr. Matthews in the House of Commons gave it a flat contra- 
diction. 


As great stress is laid on international legislation for an cight hours 
day in mines, it is not unimportant to quote here the language of Messrs. 
Boyle and Young, delegates from the Northumberland Miners’ Associa- 


‘ tion to the Miners’ International Conference, held at Jolimont, Kelgium, 


in May last. They argue that :— 


Whether the margin between the cost and price of the coal produced, and the 
general state of the labour market, will ever enable the continental miners to win 
for themselves conditions similar to those enjoyed by the miners of Britain, it is 
impossible for us to say. ‘These two elements, it will be well for them and their 
British supporters of State interference to remember, are more potent in deter- 
mining the hours that may be worked, and wages paid, than any assistance that 
can be given them by any legislative assembly. Eight hours are long enough to 
work in the mine—too long, indeed, if their curtailment could be accomplished 
without the disadvantage of a proportionately greater reduction in wages. It 
should not be forgotten, moreover, that the primary object of the promoters of 
the eight hours movement, by the miners of this country, was not so much for 
the purpose of shortening the hours of labour, as to lessen the production of coal. 
Dozens of conferences have been held during the !ast fifteen or sixteen years at 
which this economic fallacy has been propounded, and it was only after failing to 


agree upon an expedient to accomplish this that the cry was raised for State 
interference. 


At the same Congress Mr. Young also went on to say :— 


That in the opinion of this Congress it is undesirable to delegate to Parliament 
the power of fixing the hours that adults shall work in mines, believing that our 
interests can be best promoted by reserving to ourselves the liberty of taking any 
action at any time which we are of opinion it is prudent and opportune to take. 
He believed that it was to the interests of the miners throughout the world that 
they should reserve to themselves the liberty to take any action they chose, at 
any time, without being fettered by the statutes either of Parliament or any outside 
body. They believed in being at liberty to do at any time that which they might 
conceive to be to their interests to do. If they delegated to Parliament the right 
to fix the hours of labour, they also delegated the right to fix the wages miners 
should receive; and to delegate to Parliament the power to fix either was to 
delegate to another body that did not understand the technicalities or economic 
laws governing those matters the supreme power of decision. 
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Mr. Johnson, delegate from Durham, said that :— 


In his part of the country, in many parts of the district, the hours 
were seven per day, and they were hoping that soon it would be an accom- 
plished fact all over the country, from bank to bank. Whilst they agreed 
that eight hours per day was quite long enough to work in a pit, they felt 
obliged to enter their protest against State interference, It would be reasonable 
on their part to ask the supporters of the resolution to say whether they were also 
in favour of the State interfering in the matter of wages. It seemed to him just 
as legitimate for the State to interfere with the one as the other. ‘The necessary 
shifting conditions of wages was a natural corollary to any interference with the 
hours of labour. They had twice taken a vote on the question in his county, 
and on both occasions they had received an overwhelming protest from the men 
against State interference in the matter. Their trades unions in the past had done 
marked work and achieved signal success in the reduction of the hours of labour, 
in bettering the working conditions of mines, improving the ventilation, and other 
matters. Why, then, could they not rely on their unions in this matter ? 


In reply, M. Cotte, delegate from the Loire, averred that the men 


In his district were unanimous for an eight hours day by legislation. Of course, as 
the seconder of the amendment had said, wages must be regulated by the State. 


This last phrase deserves grave consideration by those who think 
that regulation of the hours of adult Jabour can be considered apart 


from the question of wages. 


In the House of Commons, on imperfect information, Lord Randolph 
Churchill spoke strongly on the eight hours day in the Australian 
Colonies. But in none of these is it legally compulsory. In New 
Zealand, in the 1882 session, Mr. W, M. Green introduced an eight 
hours bill which passed the House of Representatives, the second 
reading being passed without a division. The Bill was, however, 
thrown out in the Upper House. In 1885 the Bill was reintroduced 
in the House of Representatives, and defeated on its second reading. 
The late Mr. Levestam, working man’s member for Nelson, opposing 
the Bill, said :— 

You may make what laws you please, but men, both here and elsewhere, are 
quite competent to look after their own interests. I have worked both here in 
this colony and elsewhere, and I have always been able to look after myself 
without asking the Legislature to do it for me, and I am satisfied that the people 
of this country have too great an idea of their own fitness for looking after them- 
selves to ask the Legislature to interfere, knowing very well at the same time 
that such interference can be of no actua} use to them. 


It is very clear then that there, are exceptions to the eight hours 


day in Australia, and that where it prevails it has been secured by the 
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organised trades without legislation. On June 6th, 1890, a statement 
was published in the Adelaide Express by the delegate of the Sydney 
Wharf Labourers’ Union, from which it appeared that their fixed hours 
are fifty-six per week, and that even after these hours they voluntarily 
work overtime ; and in the Reporter af June 20th, 1890, there is a lead- 
ing article complaining that men and women engage jn. tailoring work 
‘from early morn till dewy eve.’ Bearing on this point it should 
be observed that the Bill introduced into the Australian Assembly 
proposed to enact that a longer period than eight hours, or overtime, 
might be worked if mutually agreed between employer and employed. 
In New South Wales, where the eight hours a day is customary, over- 
time is allowed and paid for, and the workman is frequently engaged and 
paid by the hour, and not by the day. But in no case would Austral- 
asian eight hour customs, even if invariable, be conclusive. The local 
circumstances differ so much from those at home. In Australia, the 
labouring population is very limited in number; assisted immigration of 
poor workers is discouraged ; protective duties prevail ; and there is 
little or no export of manufactured goods. To this it may be added 
that, the prices of all manufactured products being very high, the nominal 
wages must be measured by their purchasing power. At home, on the 
contrary, we have an over-abundant lahour supply; industries must 
protect themselves by offering superior inducements to consumers, and 
our export trade is the chief reliance for the cansumption of our 
industrial products. 


It is alleged that if an eight hours day could be enforced in all 
industries employment would be at once provided for thousands who 
are out of work. But the mass of the unemployed are ynskilled 
labourers, and if it be true that the enforcement of an eight hours law 
would call for more skilled men, it is certain that these could not be 
readily got from the ranks of the unskilled, but would be possibly 
attracted from other countries where wages were less. In some season 
trades there are regular periods of overtime and of slackness, the 
workers on the whole year averaging a fair subsistence, but if more 
than eight hours be forbidden to any workman in any one day, extra 
men and their families will be drawn ta the town in the busy season 
to add to the numbers of those who for some weeks in the year are 
unable to earn their livelihood. 


I am not, I never have been, against short hours of labour. I have 
always advocated the lowest hours of labour possible. But I think these 


hours in each industry can be best arranged between the workers and 
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their employers. I cannot believe in a parliamentary ironclad rule 
which will not be most injurious to the workmen themselves. 


I find myself, for thus arguing, denounced in strong and even coarse 
language as a defender of and advocate for rich robbers. I venture to 
suggest that he is the worst enemy of the great mass of poor workers 
who constantly preaches enmity between capital and labour. Vast 
strides have during this century been made in ameliorating the condition 
of our skilled workers within these islands. Much still may be gradually 
achieved alike for skilled and unskilled, if men will rely more on them- 
selves and look less for salvation to paper statutes. My denouncers are 
fond of boasting that they are social revolutionists. If they were 
Russian I could understand them, but here it is the veriest hysteria. 
Men who preach revolution in a land where reform is constant are blind 
guides at the best, and will surely bring disaster if any trust the 
preachers. 


CIIARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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"ONDON contains to-day about as many inhabitants as 
Ireland. Its total annual value is thirty-one millions, 
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and the income raised by rates, at the disposal of the 
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local bodies that rule it, is, roughly speaking, seven and 
a half millions a year. 
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Such was the prize that Mr. Ritchie, by his Local 














Government Act of 1888, spread out, in all its glittering and helpless 
length, before the famished fingers of the Radical party. Never surely, 
since the day when Tweed ran his hawk’s eye along Manhattan island, 
did a more splendid temptation present itself to the spoil-hunter. But 
to capture the prize it was necessary to dissemble, for the London 
constituencies are Conservative in the proportion of five to one. Some 
obscure genius (so true it is that the world is governed by persons of 
whom nobody has heard !) devised the cry of “ No Politics,” and scored 
the most astonishing triumph of modern times. The Radicals voted for 
none but Radicals, while the Conservatives either stayed away, or voted 
for a vestry politician, who is nearly always a Radical, from a not un- 
natural notion that the County Council was only a magnified vestry. 
The result of this manceuvre was the London County Council as we 
know it, that sacrosanct body, which claims immunity from criticism in 
Parliament, and behaves generally like an hysterical woman, who imagines 
that every man who looks at her is about to take a liberty. If we dare 
but to peep into the preamble of a County Council bill, immediately 
there arises a shriek from Mr. Lawson and his satellites in the press, 
‘You are making a dead set at the County Council!’ Could anything 
be more childish ? 


I have been publicly rebuked by Mr. Henry Fowler for speaking dis- 
respectfully of the London County Council. I speak as I feel, and I do 
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not feel respectfully towards the County Council, and what is more, I 
cannot see why I should. It is elected by the ratepayers, it is true, or 
rather by such of them as were hoodwinked by a false pretence of No 
Politics. But then the town councils of Chicago and New York are elected 
by the ratepayers. Tweed, who stole £400,000 out of the pockets of the 
ratepayers, was elected by them, as was Kelly, as were the aldermen, who 
were imprisoned for selling tramway concessions. I am not of course com- 
paring our County Council with the transatlantic municipalities, which 
have won a pre-eminerice of infamy. I am merely pointing out that 
some of the most corrupt and incompetent bodies the world has ever 
seen, have been elected by the ratepayers, in the stimulating atmosphere 
of unlimited democracy. When you are suffering from the tyranny of a 
feeble and extravagant administration, it is rather an aggravation of 
your plight to remember that you chose your tyrant. 


But of course our County Councillors are neither tyrants, nor Tweeds, 
nor heroes of any kind, good or bad. They are, as to the majority, a 
very ordinary collection of Radical politicians, who having been elected 
to look after streets and sewers by means of their party machinery, feel 
themselves bound in honour to establish, at the expense of the rate- 
payers, a propaganda for the spread of Radical doctrines. When I 
choose a man to look after my streets and sewers, it never occurs to me 
to ask what his views are on Home Rule. It is a matter of profound 
indifference to me whether the turncock is a Socialist or a high-and-dry 
Tory. But when I find the streets and sewers neglected because my man 
is passing political resolutions on the taxation of ground-rents, or when 
I find my water cut off because the turncock is writing a pamphlet on 
the monopoly of the water-companies, two things impress themselves on 
my mind: one, that political ambition is fatal to local administration ; 
two, that as politics have been imported into the business by the 
Radicals, I shall vote next time for a Conservative street-and-sewers 
man, not because I am a Tory, but because Conservatives appear to 
recognise that there is some difference between the parish and the 
empire. 


One cause of the failure of our County Councillors is their political 
ambition. Like many excellent people before them, they imagine they 
have a special mission to regenerate the world. Another cause is their 
‘total inexperience of the business in hand. The retired Government 
officials, the lawyers, the unsuccessful candidates for Parliament, who lead 
the County Council, are without any previous experience of the local 


affairs of London. Lord Rosebery knew as much about the matter as 
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the Induna from Matabeleland; but a coronet and a witty tongue 
concealed his ignorance. His successor is a member of Parliament, a 
banker, a philanthropist, an antiquary, a member of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the Institute of Bankers, an author, a botanist, 
a keeper of bees and ants, and in short a very amiable and accomplished 
gentleman, who knows something of everything, except the parochial 
economy of the metropolis. Mr. Firth had a profound knowledge of the 
municipal business of London ; but he is dead, and his place has been 
taken by Mr. Haggis, an alderman from Croydon, who has never filled 
any public position in London. The Vice-Chairmanship has been given 
to Sir Thomas Farrer, a permanent official from the Board of Trade 
and a political economist of ‘the true old enthusiastic breed.’ Amongst 
the rank and file of the Council there is of course a sprinkling of 
vestrymen and guardians ; but with the exception of Colonel Hughes, 
M.P., and Mr. Fardell, who sat on the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
there is no one who has had any experience of the central administration 
of London. It was, no doubt, inevitable that the reins should be given 
to new men, because the old Metropolitan Board had expired in such an 
odour of unsanctity, that its late members were not likely to be elected 
by the ratepayers. Only, might we not have expected a little modesty, 
just a grain of humility, the merest suspicion of a desire to learn their 
business, from these new men? Under the circumstances, seeing the 
large stakes at issue, and the enormous difficulty and novelty of the 
work, might we not, as ratepayers, have expected that an eagerness to 
set the times right should be tempered by some calculation of means ? 


Instead of sitting down quietly, like sensible and modest men, to 
learn their duties, and gain some practical knowledge of the administrative 
machinery and financial resources of this compact kingdom, which we 
had allowed to fall into their hands, the first idea of the new Council 
was to strike a blow for the obsolescent principles of the Cobden Club. 
The damnable heresy of Protection had shown signs of cropping up in 
the large towns, and some Tories were making capital out of it. Some- 
thing it was plainly necessary to do for the sacred cause of Free Trade. 
The coal duties of thirteenpence a ton were about to expire, and a bill 
for their renewal had been introduced to Parliament by Sir Robert 
Fowler and Mr. Baring, the members for the City. Here was a splendid 
opportunity of asserting the great Radical doctrine that indirect taxation 


is morally wicked and economically unsound!! Accordingly, within a 
fortnight or three weeks of their first meeting, without inquiring into the 
financial resources of the metropolis, without examining the local 
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indebtedness of London, our brand new Councillors passed a resolution 
calling for the immediate repeal of the coal and wine dues. It was true 
that these dues brought in an income of four hundred and fifty thousand 
a year; that the Metropolitan Board of Works had made the embank- 
ment and some of the finest thoroughfares in the town and freed the 
bridges, out of the proceeds ; that nobody felt the tax; and that its 
abandonment would necessitate an addition to the rates of from three- 
pence to fourpence inthe pound. But what of that? To tax a necessary 
is contrary to the principles of the Cobden Club. And what Radical 
ever counted the cost of asserting an abstract principle? Besides, Sir 
Thomas Farrer wrote luminous and voluminous letters to the 77zmes to 
prove that coal and gas would infallibly be cheaper if the dues were 
abolished, and that settled the controversy. The Government, anxious 
to smooth the path of the new Council, threw over the Conservative 
metropolitan members, and supported Sir Joseph Pease’s bill for the 
abolition of the dues. Thus, at the request of the County Council, 
London has been deprived of an income of nearly half a million a year. 
But has the event justified this mad policy ? Are coal and gas cheaper ? 
Alas for the infallibility of Sir Thomas Farrer ! 


O all ye writers, luminous, voluminous ! 


I find that Mr. George Livesey, the celebrated chairman of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, addressing his men (who received 
him, by the by, with loud cheers) on the 26th of July, said that ‘the 
price of coal was nearly double what it was twelve months ago,’ and 
added ‘it was possible they would have to raise the price of gas.’ Really, 
the conduct of the County Council in this business of the coal dues 
reminds me of nothing so much as the glass merchant in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights, who, aiming a kick at his wife in a day-dream, shivered his 
tray of wares to atoms. 


Having thus struck a blow for the Cobden Club, and in doing so 
knocked off half a million from the ratepayers’ income, the next idea of the 
Council was to strike a blow at the landlords of London. The more sober 


members of the body were sharp enough to see that having parted with 
this royal revenue for the sake of a Radical principle, they would have to 
make it good, if not out of the pockets of a class, then out of the rates to 
be paid by all. The taxation of ground-rents (whatever that may mean) 
has always been a plank in the programme of the party which secured 
the election of the Council. It would, therefore, have been little short 
of base ingratitude to have done nothing in this direction. Accordingly, 
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a total revaluation of the whole metropolis was instantly ordered with a 
view to ascertaining in what way and to what amount the owners of land 
and house property could be laid under contribution, How much time 
and money was wasted on this colossal insipience, I have not been able 
to discover. A really professional revaluation of London, particularly an 
ascertainment of the value of reversions and vacant land, would have 
occupied the whole staff of the County Council, assisted by every 
surveyor in the metropolis, for a full twelvemonth, and have cost an enor- 
mous sum. As the quinquennial revaluation for assessment by the 
vestries was approaching, and as a Committee of the House of Commons 
was inquiring into the taxation or rating of ground-values, it probably 
occurred to the County Council that the thing had better be dropped. 
Some time and money must have been squandered on this wild-goose 
chase ; but the cost is hidden away in some of the clauses of the Money 
Bill, which we were not allowed to discuss. Besides, a much better 
way of getting at the landlords flashed across the brain of that 
ingenious lawyer and unwearied regenerator, Mr. Charles Harrison, 
chairman of the parliamentary committee of the Council. But this 
brings me to the début of our new municipality in the House of 


Commons. 


The old Metropolitan Board of Works, with all its faults of the 
itching palm, always dealt fairly and squarely with the legislature. It 
has always been perfectly understood, and indeed ordained by the 
Standing Orders, that while all bills for the construction of works or 
the acquisition of lands must be introduced as private bills, changes in 
the public law of the land, whether statute or common law, can only be 
effected by public bill, especially when they touch the rights, duties, or 
privileges of citizens. And this for two obvious reasons. Firstly, a 
private bill is introduced at a period of the afternoon when very few mem- 
bers are present ; secondly, it is referred to a small committee of five 
members, before which counsel for the various parties interested appear, 
but before which the general public has no /ocus standz. If there was one 
rule of practice more established than another between Parliament and 
the old Board of Works, it was that powers for making works should not 
be mixed up in the same bill with changes in the general law, and that 
what was known as the ‘omnibus’ bill should contain nothing that did 
not relate to the ordinary and indispensable routine of its street 
and sanitary duties. Very likely Mr. Harrison knew nothing of this - 
practice, and I don’t see how he should ; but there are those about him 
who must know of it. At all events, the first appearance of the County 
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Council in Parliament was in the shape of a private bill ‘To provide 
for the improvement and alteration of a bridge over Bow Creek, at 
Barking, and the acquisition and management of Brockwell Park and to 
confer various further powers on the London County Council’ The 
sting was in the tail. Where Bow Creek is, or what bridge it was 
intended to improve, has never been discovered, for the bridge and the 
creek disappeared at an early stage. But after the clauses providing for 
the purchase of Brockwell Park, appeared clauses proposing the follow- 
ing changes: power to nominate seven members on the Thames Con- 
servancy, and two additional members on the Lea Conservancy boards : 
power to administer oaths: power to the chairman, vice, or deputy 
chairman, to sign cheques to the amount of ten thousand pounds between 
two meetings of the Council (which at this time of the year might be 
two months) : the substitution of twenty-four hours for the three days’ 
notice of a meeting prescribed by the Local Government Act: power to 
transact business which is not specified in the summons on the motion of 
the Chairman supported by a two-thirds majority : exemption for mem- 
bers of the Council from serving on juries: and as a bonne bouche, 
sandwiched between a clause as to ‘ trespassers in sewers, and a clause 
‘respecting bye-laws,’ these words: ‘Any lease, contract, or agreement 
as to the payment of any money in respect of any precept or rate of 
the Council shall be subject to the provisions of any future enactments 
as to the person by whom the amount of such money shall be payable’ 
(our old friend the taxation of ground-rents popping up again!). The 
House of Commons declined to see any connection between trespassers 
in sewers and a revolution in the law of rating ; and was justly indignant 
at this attempt to change some of the most important clauses of the 
Local Government Act in a bill to purchase Brockwell Park. It showed 
its sense of the manceuvre by then and there carrying an instruction to 
the committee to strike out five clauses ; three more were rejected on 
the third reading; and three were cut out by the House of Lords. 
Altogether, Parliament has shown its appreciation of the handiwork of 
the parliamentary committee of the London County Council, by 
omitting eleven clauses from its omnibus bill, and amending the building 
clauses beyond the possibility of recognition. 


But the great coup of the session was to be the Betterment Bill. 
On that Mr. Charles Harrison had staked his reputation. Betterment 
was something quite new, something imported from America, of which 
most people had never heard, and which, in vulgar parlance, was going 
to make the Tories sit up. 
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Every Londoner knows the long island of squalid houses between 
St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand, which stands right in the 
centre of the stream of traffic in the Strand, causing it to ooze through 
Holywell Street on the north, or to surge along the south side of the 
church in a channel twice too narrow. To clear away this island of 
bricks and mortar was the design of the Strand Improvement Bill, 
which would undoubtedly have made one of the widest thoroughfares 
in London. The twenty-eighth clause provided that half the cost of 
the improvement should be met by a rent-charge on ‘lands or property 
fronting on or in the neighbourhood of the improvement,’ and that 
the amount of the rent-charge and the persons by whom it should be 
paid, whether owners, lessees, or occupiers, should be finally determined 
by an arbitrator, from whom there was to be no appeal. 


Considering the novelty of the proposal (in this country), and seeing 
that it essentially varied the policy of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, it must be said that in allowing this bill to pass its second reading 
without opposition, and even without discussion, the Conservatives 
showed the greatest forbearance towards the County Council. The 
bill was immediately referred to a strong Committee of eleven mem- 
bers, of which Mr. Henry Fowler was chairman, having on his left 
hand Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and on his right Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, two 
of the oldest and most experienced members of the House. 


What was called the betterment area, within which the improvement 
rent-charge was to be levied for increased value, included on its 
northern frontier New Court Chambers, King’s College Hospital, and 
the museum of the College of Surgeons, but left out the front of that 
building ; on its western boundary it included the Gaiety theatre, but 
excluded the Lyceum and the Morning Post ; on its southern boundary 
it left out Somerset House and included King’s College, and, including 
Surrey, Norfolk, and Arundel Streets, ran east to Devereux Court, but 
stopped short of the London and Westminster Bank and the Temple. 
Then it crossed the Strand again, and, running north, had for its 
eastern boundary the Royal Courts of Justice, which it prudently left 
out in the cold. The impossibility of drawing any line within which 
you can say property is increased in value by a new street, and of 
estimating the amount of increase, are too obvious to re quire argument 
The evidence of surveyors like Mr. Driver was conclusive on the point. 
Where street improvements are made in London, the value of property 
in the side streets remains the same; the value of the property fronting 
on the new street alone is increased in value. That has been proved 
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in the cases of Queen Victoria Street, Cannon Street, Poultry, Ludgate 
Hill, Holborn, Fenchurch Street, High Street, Peckham, and New 
Oxford Street. In the case of the Strand improvement, the only pro- 
perty that would be increased in value would be the north side of 
Holywell Street, which would form the frontage of the new street. As for 
the south side of the Strand, between St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes, it was not certain whether the property would not be deterio- 
rated in value by the attraction of passengers to the north side of the 


new street. So that the betterment area was reduced to the north side 
of Holywell Street ! 


But it was not the patent absurdity of the idea so much as the 
reckless levity with which the County Council handled a far-reaching and 
delicate question of taxation, and the slovenly and haphazard method in 
which the scheme was presented to Parliament, that shocked and annoyed 
the Committee. Assuredly there are no more difficult and delicate 
questions for legislative and administrative bodies than those connected 
with the adjustment of taxation. They should only be approached 
after cautious and exhaustive inquiry, and should only be decided by 
irrefragable evidence. The County Council adopted the scheme and the 
betterment principle in the beginning of last November, at a time when 
they actually had no valuer and surveyor, without plans, without estimates, 
without any evidence as to the rateable value of the betterment area, 
or the comparative results of recoupment and betterment, without 
consulting one of the scores of skilled valuers and surveyors who abound 
in London. Mr. Young was appointed valuer and surveyor to the Council 
in the last week of November. On the 21st of December the plans and 
estimates accompanying the Strand Improvement Bill were signed by 
Mr. Young, and deposited in the private bill office of the House of 
Commons. So that this official, coming into a new office, had exactly 
three weeks to go into the plans, survey and value the property, and 
settle his betterment area. No wonder that an expert witness said it 
appeared as if Mr. Young had walked round the betterment area in a 
fog, and no wonder that gentleman, when cross-examined as to why he 
had included this property and excluded that, could only answer, ‘ I don’t 
know,’ ‘I cannot say,’ ‘I was bound to draw the line somewhere.’ And 
yet it was to this new official, after he had been surveyor to the Council 
for a few days, that the parliamentary committee of the Council left the 
entire valuation of the property and the determination of the better- 
ment area. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Dickenson, chairman and _ vice- 
chairman of the parliamentary committee, admitted that they knew 
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nothing of the financial details ; that no figures had ever been put before 
them ; and that they had not in any way checked Mr. Young, except by 
cutting the Law Courts and Somerset House out of the betterment area, 
because they were Crown property. 


At the first sitting of the House of Commons Committee, the Lon- 
don County Council appeared with the plan they had agreed upon in 
November, and deposited in December. This plan combined better- 
ment and recoupment; that is to say, it proposed to buy more land 
and houses than were required for the actual street, in order to re-sell 
for recoupment, in accordance with the previous practice of all public 
bodies. But it soon became apparent, even to Mr. Harrison, that if 
you had recoupment, you wouldn't want betterment; and if the 
Council retained in its own hands the north side of Holywell Street, 
and resold it at a profit as the frontage of the new street, all justifi- 
cation for his betterment tax would be gone. When, therefore, he 
was pressed as to whether the Council were, or were not, going to acquire 
the north frontage of Holywell Street, he said he didn’t know. The 
Committee immediately adjourned, in order to give the authorities of 
the County Council an opportunity of making up their minds. The 
parliamentary committee of the Council met that evening; and then 
for the first time (as it subsequently transpired in evidence), the surveyor, 
Mr. Young, made such calculation as was possible in a few hours as to 
the cost of the recoupment plan. The next morning the County Council 
appeared before us with a new map and a changed policy. They 
abandoned recoupment altogether ; they declined to acquire the north 
frontage of Holywell Street ; they decided to leave the increased value 
in the pockets of the owners ; and they determined to go for betterment 
alone. And this was the way in which the greatest municipality in the 
world presented to Parliament a scheme involving an outlay of £800,000, 
and stirring fundamental questions as to the rights of property and the 
incidence of taxation! Why, a village surveyor preparing a scheme for 
a new drain would have taken more pains with it, or he would have lost 
his place. 


We rejected the betterment clause. It had been proved to us by tables 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works, between 1856 and 1888, out of 
an expenditure of £10,400,000 (in round numbers) on metropolitan 
improvements, had recouped itself to the extent of £4,500,000, about 
45 per cent., by the re-sale of surplus lands. By taking ribbons of land 
on each side of an improvement, and re-selling after the improvement is 
made, the public authority really pockets the increment of value which 
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is due to the expenditure of public money; and whatever there is of 
good in the principle of betterment is contained in the practice of recoup- 
ment. We refused to receive what Mr. Henry Fowler called “ the tertiary ” 
or “quaternal evidence” of Mr. Charles Harrison as to the law and 
practice in the United States. Nor were we impressed by his precedents 
drawn from drainage acts that had been repealed. To the majority of 
our committee, the betterment clause appeared to be one of the crudest 


schemes ever hurled at Parliament by a rash and presumptuous 
empiricism. 


But though the betterment clause was thrown out, the bill was passed. 
We thought the widening of the Strand a most necessary improvement, 
to be carried out according to those principles of business and common 
sense that have hitherto guided municipal bodies in this country. But the 
amour propre of the County Council was wounded, and after spending the 
ratepayers’ money in plans, estimates, witnesses, and counsel, the bill has 
been dropped. Nay, more, the County Council has announced that it 
will commence no important metropolitan improvement until Parliament 
has accepted the principle of betterment. London must therefore wait 
for new streets until the legislature adopts 4 method of taxation which, 
it is hoped, will injure the landlords. 


Streets unwidened, coal dues gone, the rates risen from tenpence 
to thirteenpence, angry debates in Parliament, rebuffs in the Com- 
mittee-rooms, do these make so glorious and successful a record as to 
entitle the London County Council to exemption from criticism ? 
Elected by the wirepullers of a political clique, the Council has thought 
less of the ratepayers and municipal affairs than of the interests of 
that party. It was only by a shave that the scandal was prevented of 
Lord Ripon’s being preferred as Chairman to Sir John Lubbock. Until 
the members of the London County Council apply themselves with some 
humility and commonsense to learning their business; until they 
appreciate the fact that they were not elected to serve as a chapel of 
ease to the National Liberal Club ; until they give up the pastime of 
building stone walls to run their heads against ; until, in a word, the 
“ Progressives ” are scotched ; there will be neither peace nor progress in 
the municipal affairs of London. 


ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 
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‘Love co-equal with the ages.’ 
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The Singers of fhe 
MineteentB Centurp 


HEN the twentieth century fadeth, 
when the dusk is round it 





- = closing fast, 
ai _- T = = -When it hears each singer sadly, 








—-- _— al 
‘ ‘ knowing that each song may 


be the last; 


Will the singers it remembers, glancing back along 
the years of bloom, 
Be diviner than the singers chanting through our 


century’s sun and gloom ? 


What strange wars and tribulations will the far-off 
voices have to sing! 
Creeds and thrones of newer peoples: flowers of many 


another laughing spring : 


Sunrise over many a cornfield red with battle’s blood- 
stains, it may be: 
Moonlight over wastes of breakers, hideous shipwreck 


on full many a sea: 
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Love in many a grove and bower, burning love with 
many a honeyed word— 

Love whose message old as_ history seems half 
whispered, never fully heard : { 


Love co-equal with the ages—love who though his 
singers fail and pass 
Is as young as woman’s beauty, or the dew-spheres on 


the morning grass. 


Yet though grand the future singers, stately though 
their march of music be, 

Our strange century hath been gladdened; woodland 
green and lake and silver sea, , 


These have heard our century’s singers. What glad 


Of the passionate early morning, when the fields of 
Europe rang with fight! 








faces shone beneath the light | 
| 
| 


Far-off, very far, it seemeth. Close beside those | 
early singers stood 


Blood-smeared wild-eyed Revolution, and her spirit 





mingled with their mood. 


Something of her ardent message Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, caught : 


Somewhat of her fiery nature wove itself within their 


inmost thought. 
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But the mountains soon from Wordsworth hid the 
red and blood-streaked dawn of day : 
To his spirit Revolution had but one pale far-off 


word to say. 


Then he turned with growing rapture to the valleys’ 
calm, the mountains’ might; 
Rested ’mid the solemn silence of the countless starlit 


peaks by night: 


Chose amid the hills to ponder rather on the great 
Creator’s plan 
Than to hear mad Paris thunder from her cannon- 


throats the rights of man: 


Chose to hear the wild streams murmur, chose to 
watch the flashing waters gleam, 
Joining in the green fields’ gladness, sharing in the 


mountains’ lonely dream. 


Grey-haired, venerable Landor full of classic passion 
lived and died : 
Strong-browed drama-moulding Browning won our 


woman-poet for his bride. 


She too was this century’s singer,—she who into 
deathless music wrought 
All the wealth of woman’s passion, all man’s sober 


strength of weightier thought ; 
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She who taught the world for ever what a power 
resides in woman’s soul 
When the brain is there to guide it, and the 


sovereign genius to control. 


Shelley, too, divinely laboured—made the half of life 
a lyric dream ; 
Into music wove the moonlight, made in song a 


lovelier starlight gleam : 


Made in verse the blossoms fairer, poured a nobler 
light on hill and plain; 

Built in song a lyric Eden, brought to Adam 
spotless Eve again. 


And he showed in noble drama, dealing with the old 
tale of deadly wrong, 

That his hand could wield the lightning, not alone 
the lyre of loveliest song. 


Later on our brother singers fought their battle vast 
beyond the wave: 

Longfellow and Whittier struggled, hurling slavery 
to its blood-red grave. 


Now at last the slave is chainless, through their power 
of brain and force of heart: 


Lowell, Bryant, countless others—nobly each one 


played a giant’s part. 
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Poe with mystic sweetness murmured—left us lyrics 
time’s touch may not wrong : 

Whitman spake but half his message, failing through 
the immenseness of his song ; 

‘ 

Failing through his very largeness of desire co-equal 
with the land 

—Left a vast work unaccomplished, waiting for some 
even mightier hand. 


Far in France Love found a singer, in whose rich 
voluptuous song should be 

Somewhat of its own strange music—somewhat of 
Love’s own eternity. 


And the singer’s heart responded, feeling Love's fair 
beauty over-much, 


Feeling all things else ephemeral, just mere foam-bells 
melting at the touch. 


Love to Musset was so lovely that the whole world 
brightened at its feet; 

When love passed the whole world darkened, when it 
vanished nothing else was sweet. 


Yet for ever bears he witness what the world is like 


in love’s first hour: 


We may win the fruit he won not, for he never 


sought beyond the flower. 
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We may see the soul he saw not fill the eyes of 
love with deathless light : 

We may see the stars he saw not lift its veil of dark- 
ness from the night. 

In the dawning of the era swift-eyed, seeing, the 
laurelled singers rose: 

But the God-endowed blind singer, pale and patient, 


waited for its close. 


Never yet the rolling waters held more might of 
colour than they hold, 

Marston, in thy deep rich music; there the sunset 
breathes and burns with gold. 


Was the tender heart of poet ever filled with tenderer 
sweeter things ? 

In thy song the roses whisper, heard of thee the 
‘garden fairy’ sings. 


Lonely, many waited for thee—blind, that thou 
mightest give them eyes to see: 

Jealous flowers and hills and rivers left forlorn by 
Shelley looked to thee ; 


All the unsung heart of Nature, many a voiceless 
lake and silent stream :— 


Many a star no singer heeded through thy music 


flashed its infant gleam.’ 
* * * * * 


1 The above lines were written before the early and lamented death of Philip Bourke Marston, 
the blind poet. 
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For the whole of Nature never, bride-like, conquered 
by a single bard, 

Kissed his lips and stood before him, loosed her 
purple deep hair golden-starred. 


If the whole of Nature truly were one bride for one 
great king of song, 


Would not kingly Victor Hugo lure her coy, reluctant 
feet along ? 


Would not she, the spirit of Nature, who was girlish, 
young, when Shelley came, 





Meet, mature, the century’s singer, Hugo,—wreathe 
his brows with fadeless fame ? 


Other singers win the kisses of the flowers her hand- 
maids sweet and white : 

But for him her voice of ocean sounds, and calls him 
towards her through the night. 


He the giant message hearing, leaves all friends and 
passes forth alone, 
Knowing that the woman calls him, Nature, to be 


sharer of her throne: 


: Knowing that while other singers worship at her 
altar, then depart, 


He may watch her eyes for ever, he the lord and 


ruler of her heart. 


* * * * * 
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Yet the age hath room for others. When the chant 
of Wordsworth waxéd old 

Tennyson, most English-hearted, sang to English 
cliff and English wold. 


His the message not of ocean, not the kiss that floats 
across the sea; 
His the calm heart of the valleys, filled with many a 


flower and golden tree: 


His all Englishwomen’s beauty, and the sweetness 
of our rose-hung lanes, 
And the lovelier perfect sweetness that in English- 


women’s hearts remains: 


His the glory of the combat, clash of splintering 
spear and ringing shield, 

Courteous strife of many a tourney, fiery strife of 
many a blood-stained field. 


Fame of battle’s wild narration, crown of martial 
verse, with Scott he shares— 
Scott, through whom mankind for ever breathes the 


sweetness of the mountain-airs: 


Scott, through whom mankind for ever hears the 
ancient Border minstrels sing, 


Tweed ‘ repine’ and Teviot murmur, and a thousand 


mountain-runnels ring: 
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Scott, through whom the world for ever grasps the 
grandeur of the feudal time ; 

Learns to love the grey old castles, grey with clam- 
bering lichen, red with crime. 


At the feet of Europe’s monarchs Danton, in his huge 
Titanic mirth, 

Flung the head of Louis bleeding. Then another era 
dawned on earth. 


But two singers scorned the era, turned away with 
eager hearts and eyes; 
Scott resought his grey oid castles, Morris dreamed 


beneath far sunny skies. 


Morris took the Greek wise legends,—made us hear 
through London’s dreary roar 

Witch Medea’s luring laughter, and the wave that 
leaped from Jason’s oar: 


Sang to us wild Northern Sagas, many a weird old 
chant and mythic rune; 
Made us love the Volsung Legend, love the grey- 


eyed wondrous queen Gudrun: 


Made us with Pygmalion marvel as the white stone 
grew to woman’s form,— 


Cold eyes flashing into sunlight, marble changing 


into bosom warm: 
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Made us feel with Galatea what the glory of passion 
ought to be; 
Made her break time’s marble silence once, and then 


reseek eternity. 











Matthew Arnold felt the Zezf-Gezst bear him into 
regions cold and dim; 
Faith was only for the weak-brained, not the clear- 


souled poet—not for him. 
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All our century’s sadness smote him: Science ruled 
him, ruled him to the last, 

Though the Church enchained his father, loyal-souled, 
the servant of the past. 


Never more would sign or portent—so the poet's 
keen-edged tongue proclaimed— 

Flash upon a world turned sceptic, of faith’s earlier 
follies grown ashamed. 


Yet how brightly blossoms glitter, here and _ there, 
through his world-weary thought! 

Gems of love and jewels of fancy that the poet's 
happier genius wrought. 


So with Clough—the grim doubt seized him, drew 
him forth from sweet faith’s golden shore : 
This alone he knew for certain—that the old hope 


could avail no more. 


Not with Kingsley—he for ever, casting logic’s dead 
weight overboard, 

Held to the old faith, stern and steadfast; knotty 
points he settled—with his sword. 


Fearless noble deathless singer! while his England 
still confronts the sea 


Eyes shall soften, hearts shall tremble, at the pathos 
of the ‘Sands of Dee.’ 


VOL. VII. NO. 28. LL 
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Would he had written a thousand ballads !—even 
when he wore the bonds of prose 

Brighter gleamed the ferns of Devon, lovelier colour 
glittered in the rose. 


Round him thronged the Elizabethans, grand old 
worthies of the heroic time; 

Is not ‘Westward Ho!’ a poem, rich in music though 
it lacks a rhyme? 


Rhyming subtly came Rossetti—he who with the 
Italian music-force 
Re-imbued the English sonnet, gave the sonnet- 


stream an altered course. 


Many a soul in many a sonnet, many a burst of 
lyric rapture, strove 
Passion’s tenderest lore to utter, stars to ravish from 


the brow of love: 


He, with mightier touch, for ever in one sonnet sealed 
the depth, the height, 

Sweetness, strangeness, awe of passion, all the 
mystery of the nuptial night. 


Can there be a greater glory than this crown man’s 
judgment hath conferred ? 
Even that, singing after Shakespeare, still Rossetti 


spake a wanting word. 








ay 
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‘The House of Life. 
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Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia’ turned our eyes from 
English bowers of green, 
Turned our thoughts from strife of moderns, from 


our Europe's over-crowded scene ; 


S RSS Ser he. 5 


aS 




















From the clash of sects and parties, all that makes 


our Western life a storm,— 
Set before us in the old sunlight, calm and restful, 


Buddha’s princely form. 
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Generations pale and vanish—stars that now are old 
were fair and young 

When that ‘Light’ shone forth resplendent which the 
poet of to-day has sung. 


Somewhat as of Buddha’s greatness, somewhat of his 
strength that cannot cease, 

Fills his singer’s soul that points us past the storms 
of time to timeless peace: 


Peace that reigned in the early ages, ere our Western 
warrior-life begun ; 
Peace,—and Arnold’s song resumes it, full of light 
_and fervent with the sun. 


* * * * * 


But the century hath another whom the thunder 
crowned and sought for bard ; 

Whom the lightning kissed, and loved him; for 
whose soul the sea-wind wrestled hard. 


Byron! still the lonely Jura seeks thee, widowed, 
weary,—and her sighs 

Rolling through the rolling thunder find no kindred 
heart nor song-replies: 


Unto thee, as unto Musset, passion was the gift of 
perfect worth, 

Light of woman’s eyes the loveliest light that left the 
heaven and sought the earth: 


OO — 

















‘Bowed and full of desolation was full many a goddess’ golden head.’ 
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Unto thee—not unto Musset—was the. dark-blue 


ocean-waste divine; 
Through thy song a thousand wave-crests curl and 


sparkle, rise and leap and shine. 


Yet the wild sea’s stormy message through a younger 


fiery singer thrills, 
And his heart hath caught the rapture somewhat of 


the green far foam-flecked hills. 


Swinburne! somewhat of the eternal might and wrath 


and rapture of the sea 
Through thy sea-like song hath sounded, somewhat 


of the soul of all things free: 


And the heart of many a goddess left forlorn through 


many a weary day 
Dares to glance up, and rejoices hearing the old note 


within thy lay. 


Bowed and full of desolation was full many a 
goddess’ golden head 
When along the viewless valleys rang the news that 


bright-souled Keats was dead: 


Eyes long dry and tearless wept him, pale was Venus 
watching at his tomb, 
Stars put off their robes of splendour, and for years | 


no rose won all its bloom. 
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Now the gods shake off their mourning. Lo! again 
the trembling water glows 
Round about the form of Venus, wakeful after over- 


long repose : 


Once again a lovelier music than the music of our 
hills and streams 
Brings again the thought of Sappho, thrills the 


evening with the morning’s dreams. 
* * * * * 


Yet a note of sadness mingles with our song that 
praises these who sing. 
All must pass. One century forward, just as blue 


shall gleam the swallow’s wint. 


Pink the early almond-blossom still amid the branches 
brown shall shine, 

And the bees shall hum for ever through the ivy and 
round about the vine. 


One live flower shall have the magic all dead things 
and bloodless to surpass: 
Who can dream on dead pale singers, when the 


kingcups glitter through the grass? 


Who will ponder on our singing, when the very 
queen of song is there? 

We may sing of passion’s sweetness, but the songless 
lips will find it fair. 


bi aeteneeneell 
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All our crowns of blood-stained laurel are not worth 
the crown the maiden brings, 
Giving: passion to her lover, giving but one glance to 


him who sings. 


Though man’s singing live for ever, little is his 
sweetest singing worth ; 
Deathless value is in the love-song of the glad old 


* everlasting earth. 


Deathless glory is in the love-song of the blue old 
everlasting seas: 
Endless sweetness in the chanting of the pure 


fatigueless mountain-brceze. 


We shall pass, but love shall linger,—linger while 
the golden mornings gleam ; 
Linger while the last white lily tells its love-tale to 


the listening stream. 


We shall pass, but love shall linger while the light 
in woman’s eyes is young, 
Fair as if no soul had seen it, undescribed as if no 


soul had sung. 


Ghosts may wander through the starlight, ghosts of 
poets crowned with phantom bays; 
All dead songs shall miss the magic of one thought- 


less throstle’s living lays. 


nil 
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Every night the night’s star thrilleth at the marriage- 
message of the sea: 
What grows old and grey in Nature? Nought that 


Nature fashions; only we. 


Not more snowy was the primal than last April's 
dazzling chestnut-bloom : 
Bright last night the star-hosts glittered, bright as 


when they flashed on Eden’s gloom. 


Round about each new-born poet arms most white 
his virgin era flings: 
‘Never have I heard sweet singing’—-so she whispers 


to the soul that sings. 


‘Never have I owned a lover!’ so she says with 
glance half shy, half wild: 
‘What is love?’ she whispers gently, nestling closer 


like a loving child. 


‘What is love?’ she whispers softly,—and will whisper 
till the starlit deep 
Watches not the strife of mankind, only mankind's 


unawakening sleep. 


GEORGE BARLOow, 
Author of ‘The Pageant of Life.’ 
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An Episode in Be Life of Kerdinand 
Rassalle 


ROCIALISM having become a recognized force 
in German national life, it may be interesting 
to recall some memories of the man who 
contributed so greatly to its rise by his 
powerful oratory and his strong personal in- 
fluence as a leader of men. Ferdinand 
Lassalle is chiefly known to English readers 
4 through the ‘ Tragic Comedians, in which 
George Meredith has told the story of his last days and violent 
death, and has caught with wonderful skill the traits of his character 
and manner. But if we want to hear the man himself speak, we 
must turn to documents which are not yet published in England. 
One of these, which appeared in a Russian’ review some years 





ago, is of peculiar value, because it gives in Lassalle’s own words an 
estimate of his life and work. The circumstances which occasioned 
this ‘ Confession’ were as follow. 


In 1860 Lassalle happened to be visiting Aix-la-Chapelle for the 
benefit of his health, and made the acquaintance of a young Russian 
lady who accompanied her invalid father to the baths there. Monsieur S. 
and his daughter arrived a few days later than Lassalle, and the open 
carriage which brought them from the railway station chanced to stop at 
the entrance to Lassalle’s hotel just as he was coming out. It seems 
that the young lady made an impression on him at first sight. He sud- 
denly stood still when his eyes fell on her, seated quictly by her father’s 
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side. He spent several moments contemplating her, then advanced, then 
again paused, turned towards her, regarded her attentively, repeated the 
action twice,and went on his way. A few days later, at a dance given by 
the hotel-keeper, Lassalle succeeded in getting introduced to Mdlle. S. and 
her father. The next day he paid a visit to Monsieur S., and charmed 
him by his conversation, full of spirit, fire, and eloquence. The visit was + 
returned, and from that moment Lassalle spent all his evenings with these 
new friends. Conversation of the most animated kind seemed inex- 
haustible. Politics, philosophy, literature, fine arts, poetry—all kinds 
of subjects were brought forward and debated at length. Mdlle. S. 
charmed Lassalle by her music, and he listened with special delight 
as she sang the melodies of the Russian composer Glinka. She gave 
him lessons in the Russian language, and although he was a docile 
and intelligent pupil, he made her laugh very much by his impossible 
pronunciation. 








Mdlle. S. was then very young. She had been nourished on the 
ideas which were awakening Russia to a new life, and her energetic 
nature was burning with a desire for activity and self-abnegation. What 
wonder, then, that at the end of several weeks of intimate acquaintance . 
with Lassalle, she should see in him the living incarnation of the ideal 
social apostle her young head had dreamt of? She attached herself to 
him as a disciple attaches himself to his master. While she fully appre- 
ciated the friendship of Lassalle,and while she was proud of his attentions 
to her,’the young girl had no suspicion of the serious attachment, soon to 
change into a feverish passion, that she had inspired in Lassalle. On her 
part, she felt nothing more than a profound friendship and a purely 
political attachment, if one may thus express it. There is nothing 





astonishing in this if we consider the great difference in age (Lassalle 
being twenty years older than she), and also the tender youth of Mdlle. 
S., who up to this time had known very little of real life, and had never 
thought of marriage. Thus, at the beginning even of this acquaintance, 
there was a misunderstanding which became the cause of the ulterior 
events. 


Monsieur S. having finished his ‘cure’ before Lassalle, prepared to 
leave Aix. A few days before their departure, he and his daughter made 
the acquaintance of the celebrated Countess Sophie von Hatzfeld, who 
passed through Aix on her return from a journey, in order to find 
Lassalle and travel back to Berlin with him. From Aix, Monsieur S. 
and his daughter went to Paris by way of Brussels, where they stopped 
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° 
for some days. Recollecting at Brussels that she had forgotten to return 
some folios of music to a shop from which she had hired them, Mdlle. S. 
wrote to Lassalle begging him to do so for her. She immediately received 
the following reply, accompanied by a portrait of the author, taken 
expressly for her :— . 

% 


Oh, what a deception! I receive a letter, a letter from you! I recognize 
your handwriting, the Brussels post-mark, and I read a delicious word—‘ Semper 
idem’—which has served you fora seal! Oh, with what feverish impatience I 
opened this letter, almost fearing to tear the envelope even, which came from 
your hand! Alas! I open it, and instead of a letter—what doI find? Onlya 
few lines, very wide apart, a little commission, a few of the most insignificant 
phrases, such as one is accustomed to fling at anybody—and nothing, nothing 
but that! O Sophie Adrianowna! what a different letter I should have written 
to you, if I had been the one to write the first letter! 

But at least I have found the means of making the short letter longer! By 
dint of reading it ten times, thirty times, a hundred times, I played a trick on 
myself which made me happy for two hours ! 

I thank you, therefore, for this little happiness ! 

But first, what grieves me seriously is the news that your father, whom I so 
much love and venerate, feels himself too weak and fatigued to make the intended 
visit to Paris. Judge if I am not an egotist ! 

Since you go straight back to Russia, you are forced to pass through Berlin. 
You cannot take any other road. Itis the shortest. It is the one which every 
one in your place would take. Therefore, I shall see you again, I shall see you 
again, Sophie Adrianowna, and in spite of the unspeakable happiness which this 
thought gives me, I feel sad and grieved that the cause of this happiness is the 


knowledge that your father’s health is less good and less established than I hoped 
it would be. 





He goes on to enjoin on her the study of the German language, while 
he himself would learn Russian, because 





When we meet again next year—and there is not the least doubt that we 
shall meet again—it is absolutely necessary that we should entirely understand 
each other, without the least shade of meaning escaping us. 


Then follows a characteristic passage :— 


To return to your letter. The address is not right. You have put before 
* my name a ‘de’ which does not belong to it. I have the honour not to be noble. 
Bourgeois by birth, of the people by heart, I have neither the right nor the wish 
to use this ‘de,’ which is the distinctive title of families who called themselves 
noble because they only possessed some small village or estate, the name of 
which, with a ‘de’ prefixed, indicated the possession and the origin. But as 
nothing belongs to me but the entire world, I cannot particularize, and I will not 
lessen my origin and possession by this distinctive sign. 








ee 
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Great was the astonishment of Monsieur and Mdlle. S. when, on 
returning to Aix in order to go to spend a few days at Dresden, after 
having received Lassalle’s letter, the first person they met in the court- 
yard of the hotel was no other than Lassalle in person. They thought 
he had already gone to Berlin, and did not in the least expect to find him 
at Aix, as he had said that he could not wait to see them again there. 
They agreed to travel together as far as Cologne, and thither a few days 
later the little party went, devoting some time to visiting the historical 
monuments of that city. ‘se 


During their stay at Cologne, Lassalle was in a very different humour 
from his usual one. Sometimes he was sad and taciturn, sometimes 
talkative and feverishly agitated. Often his eyes, full of an expression 
of intense thought, were fixed on the young girl, who, in her simplicity, 
imagined she was aiding the conception of some great idea, or of some 
remarkable project, and waited patiently for the moment when her friend 
would feel the need of communicating his thoughts to her. What was 
her astonishment and trouble when, on the evening before their departure 
she heard an avowal of love, and a demand of her hand in marriage! In 
a conversation which followed, she confessed fraikly to him her manner 
of feeling and thinking, telling him at the same time that she might 
perhaps come to love him, because her heart was still perfectly free. It 
appeared to her almost impossible not to respond to the sentiments of a 
man like Lassalle, but at the same time her heart would not surrender: 
it struggled for its liberty! She asked Lassalle to give her time to reflect, 
and to settle by letter the question which had arisen between them. 


The next day Mdlle. S. and her father set out for Dresden ; and then, 
owing to an accidental delay of a letter in the post, arose a misunder- 
standing in regard to the promised visit to Berlin, and a passionate and 
somewhat painful correspondence followed. At length the mistake was 
cleared up, and Lassalle sent Mdlle. S. a manuscript containing an 
account of himself for her to read before making her decision. This 
manuscript was accompanied by a letter, from which we make an 


extract :— 


I will no longer retard by a single hour that final decision which will always 
arrive too slowly for me. It is the eternal glory of the Roman Manlius to have 
begun the battle and to have conquered under unfavourab‘e auspices, under 
disastrous auguries! I will try to imitate him. 

Therefore I send you my manuscript at the same time as this letter. 

You tell me not to come to Dresden on account of my health and of my 
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parents. On the contrary, I should have started to-day, if it had not been for 
the sending of my manuscript. For it would not be possible to remain with you 
after having given you this manuscript, and while your reply to it is not yet made. 
On the one hand, I will not influence your decision by my presence ; it ought to 
be perfectly free. On the other hand, your position would be too painful if I 
were in the house at the same time...... Now, listen, Sophie, on your part I expect 
from Dresden a decisive reply, a yes or a no! 

I have taken my determination very rapidly, I, who never meant to marry ! 

You know me enough, and especially after having read my manuscript you 
will know me thoroughly. 

‘There you will have a complete portrait of me, better than any other person 
and any lapse of time could give it you...... 

Whatever may be your reply and that of your father, Sophie, for the love of 
God, let me receive them as soon as possible. Until then I am in the position 
of a man who is burning at a slow fire...... 


MANUSCRIPT. 


Ah, Sophie, how much sweeter it would be to talk to you! But, unhappily 
it is easier for me to write. It was you who insisted on settling by writing the 
question which occupies us. I, on the contrary, proposed to settle it in a 
personal interview. I shall write to you, then. But, nevertheless, I shall write 
the same things I should say to you. This will prevent your decision being 
made according to the generous impulse of the moment. You must reflect on 
it thoroughly. 

Permit me to begin by explaining the attitude, which might perhaps have 
appeared a little singular to you, that I took in our conversations at Cologne. 
You told me that you could perhaps love me. Excessively proud man as I told 
you I am, I would never take a wife by assault, but still more, I would not con- 
tribute to develop in her an uncertain love which would not blossom without my 
aid. A wife must love me freely, willingly, and entirely ; she must give herself to 
me if I take her. You called mea spoilt child on that occasion. No, it is not 
because I acted the spoilt child, it is not through vanity; it is only out of the 
duty of loyalty that I act thus towards you...... It is for me a duty of loyalty to 
you only to accept a certain, immense, and irresistible love. Otherwise, I should 
not be certain of your happiness, and assuredly I would a thousand times rather 
deprive myself of every pleasure of life than do you the great wrong, happy and 
adorable child, of risking the happiness of your life in order to embellish mine. 
asinine I am heartless in regard to myself. I have neither pity, nor mercy, nor 
feeling for my own existence, which I have promised myself to make one long 
and incessant combat...... Let them break the bare and isolated rock of my life, 
and still I should feel nothing, any more than the rock feels when it is broken. 

But, Sophie, insensible rock as I am for myself, yet I can feel. I feel for 
those and with those I love...... 

This document contains nothing of which I am not proud, and it should 
remain with you as the memory of a man to whom your memory, O, my last 
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rose, will be always and in any case sacred and adorable. It should remain with 
you, young maiden, as atrophy of the attractive power of your existence ; for 
sooner or later will come the time which will prove to you that it is not a small and 
contemptible recollection to have given love, to have given the idea of a union, to 
a man of my character !...... Yes, I swear to you, until now there has been no 
person in the world the idea of marriage with whom would not have made me 
shudder...... It is time to approach the confession which I have to make to you. 
I tell you beforehand, Sophie, that I shall say all that is possible to repel you in 
your intention of marrying me. Yes, I shall seek to repel you! And I shall , 
gain by it in any case...... For if it is posseble to repel you...... certainly then it 
is better that we should separate, that I should not risk breaking a flower so 
delicate and so sweet as you by the association with my rude and warlike life. 
Therefore, I shall do all I can to frighten you. Not only shall I conceal nothing 
from you, but I shall paint everything in the strongest colours...... 

(1) And to begin with, Sophie, you must reflect well on this: Iam aman who 
has devoted his life to a sacred cause, to the cause of the people even to its last 
consequences. It is a cause which is destined to triumph in this century, but which 
will still meet with severe checks, and will bring danger to its partisans. In this 
struggle I might run terrible risks, from which, however, no affection could hold 
me back. My fortune, my liberty, my life itself, might therefore always be 
in danger. Nothing concerning me can be assured! In marrying me, you will 
found your existence, build your dwelling, on the top of a volcano! Will you 
have the courage, if fate goes against me, to bear all—exile, prison, ruin, poverty, 
and death itself? And, what is perhaps worse—a life full of abnegations ? 

If not, do not approach those formidable existences which to-day offer the 
prospect of complete happiness, and to-morrow may scatter everywhere the 
fragments of their shipwreck ! 

Here, not without profound grief, I believe I can foresee yourreply. Yes, you 
will tell me, you have all the necessary courage! Yes, you will believe it. Every 
noble nature like yours las the belief in itself. But it has not on that account 
the strength necessary to justify this belief after long trial....../ Ah! Sophie, 

I will not speak to you of those weak natures which turn back; but how 
many noble and valiant natures lie broken and dead through the fatigues of 
the road ! 

But, nevertheless, if you tell me that you have ccnfidence in your strength, 
I shall have it also, and believe me, it will be a very strong arm which will 
support you on this road! 

(2) But will you be able to bear the second blow which I am going to give 
you? Sophie, Iam a—Jew! My father and mother are Jews, and though at 
heart I am as little a Jew as you, and still less, if possible, I have not, however, 
abjured that faith, because I would not, on the other hand, take another. I can 
well assure you that I am no longer a Jew, but I cannot assure you without a lie 
that I have become a Christian. 

With us it is no longer of any consequence whether one is a Jew or not. 
Because with us, as in Germany, France, and England, it is merely a religion, and 
not a nationality. One is a Jew with us as one is a Protestant or a Catholic. 
With us, therefore, especially when one has a reputation for talents such as mine, 
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one is the equal of every one, and there is nothing that would not be within my 
reach if I would make a pact with the existing Government. 

But all this is quite different with you in Russia...... Your compatriots 
Sophie, will despise you for marrying a Jew! You, the descendant of princes, to 
marry a man who, it is true, if origin gave a title to pride, might be prouder than‘ 
all of you, descending from a more ancient origin than all your princes and 
nobles of several centuries, coming from the stock of the first great civilized 
people which has appeared in history, from the ancient kings of Syria. 

It is true that I could make the sacrifice for you of becoming a Christian, 
although according to our laws that would not be necessary...... But that would 
cost me something, Sophie, and I will tell you why. I do not like Jews; I even 
detest them in general. I only see in them the very degenerate sons of a past which 
is great but very far off. ‘These men have acquired, through centuries of slavery, 
the qualities of slaves, and it is on this account I dislike them so extremely. 
Also, I never come in contact with them. Amongst my friends, and in the circle 
which surrounds me here, there is hardly a single Jew. Therefore, in no respect 
would this change be painful to me. 

But, Sophie, I am a politician, and what is more, I am in the position of a 
leader of a party. And the party I call mine must hold the principle of never 
yielding to a prejudice, for that would be cowardice, and of never committing an 
act of hypocrisy. 

How, then, can I make the.profession of being a Christian, when, as every 
one knows, and which besides I will never conceal, I have in my soul as little 
Christian religion as Jewish?...... However, as there may be some superfluous 
strictness in that...... I will perhaps make this sacrifice...... that means, I will 
do it if your father and mother insist absolutely on it. I will not do it at all if it 
is you yourself who demand it. For my wife must not have any prejudice 
whatever. 

(3) Let us now come to my social position. Let us begin with the best side. 
For some years I have had in the learned world a very great repute, and this is 
always increasing. Our most illustrious men, Humboldt and Boeckh, have 
honoured me with the title of friend. And my renown, resulting as much from 
the ulterior effect of works already edited as by the effect of works yet to be 
edited, will still augment exceedingly and continually. 

But the learned world is not the world in the true sense of the word. In the 
world properly so called my position is this: in general few people in Prussia are 
indifferent to me. Nearly all are divided into two parties in regard to me. ‘The 
first—-to which especially all the aristocracy and a great part of the dourgeoisie 
belong, and often even some persons of slightly liberal tendencies—fears me, 
hates and detests me. The second—to which another part of the dourgeoisie 
and the people belong—esteems me, loves me, and often adores me. In the 
eyes of the latter I am a man of the greatest genius and of nearly superhuman 
character, of whom the greatest things must be expected. The former, my 
enemies, they too expect great things of me. But it is precisely on that account, 
because they fear me more than any other man, that they hate me so immeasur- 
ably that I could not give you any just idea of this devouring hatred. 

Therefore without ceasing they seek to persecute me. It is true that my 
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enemies esteem me in their hearts as much as my friends, often even more 
because they understand me better. 

But precisely because they esteem me so much in secret, they have always 
sought to calumniate me the more. It is because calumny is the only arm of 
‘these rotten parties, who feel themselves to be dying. As for me, I have always 
marched with my head high, with scorn on my lips, sword in hand, ever victorious, 
ever striking down the lie, confounding the calumnies, triumphing over hatred. 
But it is for this very reason that I have gathered still more hatred around me, 
all the more furious because it has always been powerless against me, and because 
I have always emerged more pure and radiant from all the attacks directed 
against me. Now you know, Sophie, nothing feeds hatred more than impotence 
and defeat. 

Now, Sophie, weigh it well: if you unite your fate to mine, your existence 
will also be a target for hatred and calumny. Iam afraid that your youthful 
intelligence will pass too lightly over this. Do you krow what the constant 
hatred of a crowd of enemies is? Yes; you know all that by intelligence, by 
imagination, but you do not know it by the memory of terrible experience! 
Think, then, at the least chance, at any little event whatever, a crowd of enemies 
might rush on this event, exaggerate it, disfigure it shamelessly, seize on it as a 
weapon against you or against me, misrepresent calumniously what you have said, 
done, or thought. As for myself, I confess to you that although I may always 
have marched as I have told you, with scorn on my lip and a sword in my hand, 
although I may always have confounded and vanquished calumny, it is neverthe- 
less this which has caused me the few solitary hours of suffering in my life 
which I can remember, and which neither prison nor danger has ever been 
able to cause me. 

But though I, a rude warrior, with a nature expressly organized for combat, 
might march on in the strength of a good conscience, without suffering, and 
might end in conquering all, could you also do it, if chance so fell, you, tender 
flower, not created for combat, but only for untroubled happiness and for the 
sweetest impressions? And be sure of this, Sophie, that in seeing you once 
suffer, I should suffer horribly myself! 

Oh, believe me, Sophie, there are some solitary existences which no happy 
being ought to approach! Oh! read my tragedy! All I could tell you here, I 
have expressed in ‘ Hutten.’ It is because he, too, had to bear every calamity, 
every hatred, every enmity. I have made him a mirror of my soul ; and I could 
do so because his fate and mine are completely identical, and have a surprising 
resemblance. Posterity alone is just to men like him. And it is for this reason 
that one is forced to make shift with a sad happiness of renunciation even of 
every true and positive happiness. Read what Hutten says of Marie. It is 
almost the same thing, though in other terms, that I have just said to you, 
and it will explain that to you still better. They are not, as you one 
evening supposed, ‘Deutsche Hirngespinnste.’ It is a sad, very sad necessity 
to remain alone for these solitary existences, because they would bring suffering 
to those they love, and who would not have their own powerful organization 


of iron. 
But you might perhaps say to me, ‘ What does it signify to me that there is 
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one half of the world which hates you, if there is another half which, as you say 
yourself, exalts you, loves and admires you?" To begin with, Sophie, there is 
an unequal division. The half which hates me is still the party which is in 
power, which occupies nearly all the places and positions, which disposes of the 
enjoyments of life, of the embellishments and all the splendour of life. The 
other half is still the powerless one, which can scarcely embellish your life, give 
you splendour, excitement, and the pleasures to which you are perhaps accus- 
tomed in your aristocratic life...... 

(4) And as to the women, I have one more thing to add. The aristocracy, 
I have told you, detests me almost without exception. But among our Jourgeoisie 
the women have for the most part very little charm and pleasantness in their 
manners. The men of our middle class have the force of instruction and of 
mental cultivation. But the women have not yet received through education 
that perfume of amiability, that cachet of good manners which is indispensable 
for every woman who has been accustomed to live in aristocratic circles. There- 
fore, apart from exceptions, our women would not suit you at all...... It is 
true, and I will not dissimulate about it, that it might be possible that, if certain 
events came to pass, these would throw a flood of movement, of noise, and of 
splendour on your :ife, if you were my wife. But is it not true, Sophie, that one 
must not make a selfish speculation of personal happiness out of those grand 
events which are the aim of the efforts of the entire human race ? 

Therefore you must not count on that. 

(5) Let us now pass to my financial position. You have begun to speak 
to me of yours, and you have told me that you do not know if you have 
a fortune, or even that you are sure you have notone. I have replied 
to you that that does not signify to me, and I repeat it. And it is not the 
disdain of a young, amorous, and enthusiastic nature who knows not yet the 
value of money, and will learn it later and repent. Oh no, it is not that, and 
I care to prove it, because that might increase, if not in your eyes, in those of 
your parents, the guarantee of the happiness you might find with me. No, it 
is not a youth with chimerical ideas who is speaking to you. It is a mature 
man, who is only thirty-five years old by age, but something like ninety by 
experience. 

I will begin then by telling you that I do not despise money except when it 
enters into conflict with something greater, more noble, dearer to my will. But 
money as such is one of the greatest means of action on the earth, and as such— 
a means of my will, not as its aim—I know how to appreciate it at its just value. 
éetines I live, as you will see here, with sufficient ease and with a certain luxury...... 
I have an income of four thousand dollars, an entirely independent fortune. It 
is true that after the death of my parents I shall have: perhaps, some day, about 
two or three thousand dollars more for my income. But as I love my father and 
mother with the tenderest love, I must hope that that will be as distant as possible. 
dni There is only one thing I shall not be able to do. I shall not be able to 
refuse you anything, Sophie...... It is true that I might earn money by working. 
I should say, even, that I do not know many men who could earn as much as I, 
if I made it an aim. May this misfortune, this prostitution of mind, to aim at 
money in intellectual work, be ever far from me! There is nothing more just than 
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at payment in material labours. There is nothing more unworthy and more un- 
natural, nothing more fatal, than to do it in spiritual labours, which belong to another 
order of things. Therefore I shall never seek to gain money by my work...... 

(6) Now I come to the glory of my life !...... It was in January 1846 that I 
made the acquaintance at Berlin of the Countess Hatzfeld, whom you know. 
She is a woman of whose elevation of soul I can hardly give you a just idea. But 
as rare as the nobility of her heart, and as deep as the depth of her mind, was the 
unhappiness of her fate. Her husband and cousin, Count Edmond von Hatzfeld, 
ill-used and.persecuted her in a manner so shameful that the wildest romances 
contain nothing equal to it...... He had imprisoned her in his mountain castles, 
he had refused her a doctor in her illnesses, he snatched her children from her 
incessantly by secret captures, he constantly left her bare of all the means of 
existence. 


Lassalle goes on to narrate in detail the twenty years of struggle and 
persecution the Countess had experienced—how there was no help for 
her but in an appeal to the tribunal of the law—how her own family re- 
coiled before such an idea, because it would dishonour her husband, one 
of the chiefs of that family—how he, Lassalle, first saw her in a terrible 
state of anxiety at an attempt of the Count to decoy from her the last 
child left her, a boy-of fourteen, who tenderly loved his mother. Lassalle 
then explains how it was that he took up the cause of an aristocrat. 


Can you, Sophie, form a just idea of the impression that.this story made on 
me, an ardent revolutionary, when I heard it, when the Countess gave me docu- 
mentary proof of all she had said in the letters of her family, and other papers ? 

I saw personified before me, in the person of a single individual life, all the 
iniquities of the ancient world, all the abuses of power, of authority, and of 
riches towards the weak—all the oppressions of our social system. 

Ah! I was always a revolutionary of the school of Robespierre, who in- 
scribed in the constitution that he framed, the words, ‘Whenever a single 
individual is oppressed, there is social oppression.’ I saw all the egotism and all 
the cowardice of the aristocratic world which sacrificed this noble creature to 
rotten and heartless prejudices....... I was ashamed of humanity!...... And I 
said to myself, ‘It shall not be said that thou knowest all this, and wilt neverthe- 
less quietly leave this woman to be butchered without coming to her aid. If 
thou didst that, what right wouldst thou still have to reproach others with 
their egotism and cowardice ?’ 

I wasa young man of twenty. I had just quitted the university where I had 
studied philosophy. I knew nothing of the science of law. But nothing held 
me back! I said to the Countess, who knew not what to do, and who wished 
to flee in order to save her child from capture, ‘ You know very well that in going 
to law you will be deserted by your family, who will turn against you, as they 
have always told you. But you know also that, you have nothing to expect from 
them but vain words. Therefore , if you are firmly decided to conquer or die, I will 
take your cause in this young strong hand, and I swear to you to fight till I die.’ 
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She had confidence in her good cause, in her strength and mine. She 
accepted...... And I stood up, a young powerless Jew, against all the most for- 
midable powers—I alone, against all the world, against the powers of rank and 
of the entire aristocracy, against the power of unlimited riches, against the 
Government and the functionaries of all kinds, who are always the natural 
allies of rank and riches, and against prejudices of all sorts. And now, Sophie, 
there began a terrible combat, so terrible that no pen could give you a descrip- 
tion of it—a struggle of nine years, full of the most cruel sufferings for the 
Countess and for me}...... but a struggle in which I never retreated a single 
step, and which I at last ended victoriously, completely victoriously! But 
to-day, when it is six years since I have victoriously ended it, I can scarcely 
comprehend myself how it was possible to resist—I alone against the shock of 
all those united powers, and to end by conquering.’ 


We will not follow Lassalle through the history of this nine years’ 
struggle. He studied law ‘ with rage.’ Ina few months he equalled the 
barristers, and in two years he surpassed them all. He called all the 
democratic press to his aid, and it rose at his call. At length a suit was 
instituted against Lassalle himself by the Count, and this gave him the 
opportunity he wanted of speaking to the entire nation. He says :— 


It was necessary that I should have a criminal trial, a solemn occasion, to 
throw to the ground all calumnies, to stand up with the proofs in my hand, over- 
whelming the lies, and establishing by irrefutable proofs the true reason of my 
taking up the gauntlet for the Countess...... I encountered more than fourteen 
false witnesses...... In a debate of seven days, which I conducted quite alone, 
I convicted the false witnesses, and covered them with shame;...... and on the 
last day, in a discourse of six hours, I confounded and crushed for ever the 
Count and his accomplices. 

Sophie, nothing could give you the least idea of the electric impression that 
I made. All the town, the people of the entire province, were carried away by 
floods of enthusiasm. The people had seen the face of a man...... When we 
arrived at Dusseldorf, the people of that town overwhelmed me with acclama- 
tions. They unharnessed the horses of our carriage, and drew us themselves. It 
was because the people, although the suit was not political properly so called, 
had understood that it was a political suit in the most profound meaning of the 
word—namely, that of being an insurrection against oppression...... That day 
gave me, throughout the province, the renown of an unparalleled orator, and of a 
man of unequalled energy, and the newspapers carried all this renown throughout 
the kingdom. They gave me the reputation of a man who dares attack alone 
an entire world. From that day the democratic party in the Rhine Province 
recognized me proudly as one of their first leaders. 


Then followed a succession of political trials and imprisonments by 
the Government. But nothing could crush him. After every defeat he 
rose more formidable than before. 
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In 1854 his struggle ended victoriously. He goes on to say :— 


In 1857, by the publication of my ‘ Heraclitus,’ I forced our great savants. 
the Humboldts and the Boeckhs, to accept me with open arms as one of their 
peers. ; 

In 1858 I wrote my tragedy, and in 1859 the pamphlet which I have 
given you. 

In 1860 I made the acquaintance, oh sweet and delightful thought, of Sophie 

And now, if after all I have said, you still 
decide to marry me, what will you have in return for all your sacrifices ? 

Only two things! A man anda heart! But a man in the true sense of the 


LASSALLE. 


This letter produced infinite trouble in the heart of the young girl. 
She loved Lassalle with the love of a sister, a friend, a disciple. Every- 
thing in Lassalle’s letters captivated her mind, but nothing touched her 
heart. What deterred her most from responding to his passion was an 
exalted love for her country, to the service of which she wished to 
consecrate all the strength of her life, and which she would have to 
forsake if she decided to yield to the suit of Lassalle. She and her 
father passed through Berlin on their way back to Russia, and spent a 
sorrowful day with Lassalle. From Russia she wrote to him the 


following letter :— 


Noble and Worthy Friend !— 

You would hardly believe all I have suffered during these two months of 
inward struggle, and what I still suffer now in causing you any pain—for I must 
say ‘No’ to you. My heart weeps at this word, but how can I act otherwise ? 
I have delayed so long giving you this decisive reply, because I wished to sound 
my heart well, and because I wished to be quite sure that my affection for you only 
consists of the most sincere and most exalted admiration and esteem that you 
can inspire in all those who know you. I assure you, Lassalle, that if I could 
only be guided by my reason, I would not hesitate a single instant to marry you ; 
but what can I do with this unconquerable heart, which is the master of my life 
and of all my actions? I assure you that in this I think more of your happiness 
than of my own. 

I only ask you one thing, tell me that you accept the friendship which I offer 
you, and which I shall not cease to bear you all my life. It would be too painful 
not to believe you always my friend. You know that I understand the gravity 
and importance of a serious friendship, and I ask you frankly and seriously, from 
the bottom of my soul, if you will remain my friend ? 

Whatever may be your reply, it cannot diminish or change the sisterly affection 


which I shall never cease to bear to you. 
. Your devoted 


Ss. S. 
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Two years later a few more letters passed between them on the 
occasion of his asking her for the loan of a letter of Heine’s which 


he had once given her. A few extracts from those of Lassalle will give 


glimpses of his life :— 
BERLIN, May toth, 1863. 


On the 13th of May I shall set out from here for Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where I hold, on the 17th of this month, a public meeting. I have thrown down 
the gauntlet to our Progressist party, who, in truth, are but disguised reaction- 
aries. For the last two months there has been a mortal combat against me in all 
our Liberal and pseudo-democratic press, which I sustain with a small number of 
genuine democratic journals, and especially with a flight of pamphlets against 
this abominable party. On the 17th, at Frankfort, there will be a gathering of 
all the associations of working men of the country, at which I shall have to plead, 


I have had a terrible loss! In the month of October in last year, I lost my 
good father, whom I tenderly loved! Oh, how lonely, isolated, and unhappy I 


feel since that time. 
' 


Life is only a sorry jest!.. ... 
LASSALLE. 


His next letter says :— 


Yes, I have conquered at Frankfort with great applause. At Frankfort there 
were four hundred voices to one, at Mayence eight hundred against two, in 
spite of all the machinations of my adversaries, in spite of their organization and 
my isolation. 

A great agitation is preparing !...... I can reply to your question that I have 
always the same strength and the same unalterable faith. But a great disgust 
sometimes takes possession of me. I have nothing which consoles me for my 
great fatigue, nothing which charms me, nothing which gives me a veritable joy, 


nothing which gives me a moment of happiness to refresh me. 


In another letter he says :— 
BERLIN, Yune 28th, 1863. 


You have well understood me. A feverish activity and a great hunger of 
I cannot deny that I have many reasons for feeling a sort of content, 
even a considerable content. I have had successes, which, considering the general 
situation, are incredible, and which have surprised both me and my friends. I 
have given decisive blows to our Liberal-Progressist party, which is the shame and 
opprobrium of my country. Z have myself formed a really Democraticand Socialist 


party, which at this moment even already covers all Germany. I have conquered 
and to your question if I have still the same old faith 


heart. 


in spite of all obstacles ;...... 


in my own moral strength, I can reply that, without this faith, I should never have 
begun this unequal struggle, which has already ended in complete victory. 

But though that may satisfy my pride, it is nothing for the heart. 
in having vanquished my enemies~I despise them too much to feel any content 
And as for fositive results to the people and to the working men 


As for pride 


on that score. 
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——many years are still necessary in orderto reap them, and consequently to ex- 
perience content of heart I need a personal happiness, and I have none. I 


have still alt my friends, but nothing which fi//s my heart, and it appears that Iam 
fool enough to have need of it 


LASSALLE. 


Then in the last letter he says :— 


BERLIN, RUE DE PoTsDAM 13, December 12th, 1863. 


On the 2oth of September I was at Bremen, where I made a speech of three 
hours, at an immense popular gathering. On the 27th of September, the same thing 
at Solingen, where more than ten thousand workmen had assembled. The 28th 
at Dusseldorf. These great meetings made a stir far and wide, especially that of 
Solingen, where some hundreds of dourgeois tried to howl, to disturb the meeting, 
to vociferate cheers for my adversaries, so that the workmen, suddenly rising, put 
their masters out of the hall and stabbed some of them with their big pocket- 


- knives....... 


On the 2nd of October I was at Berlin, where the Moderates are most powerful, 
and where I have incessantly waged the most furious war against them. Already 
here also, the popular favour begins to turn to my side. 

In the meantime, one fine day, justice had me arrested and imprisoned for 
the crime of high treason, But after three days I regained my liberty with a 
caution, and I continue, more boldly than before, my agitation, my speeches, &c. 

I have now five criminal suits at the same time (for my various writings), but 
they do not trouble me at all. 

Add to this that since May the 23rd of this year, when the meeting of 
working men of all the provinces took place at Leipzig, the ‘ Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Arbeiterverein’ was constituted, and I was elected president of this 
general association, so that the organization, the administration, and an incessant 
correspondence with all the German towns falls on me. 

Add to this that I cannot neglect my scientific work, and that I am forced to 
publish without relaxation, and you will have a slight idea of my unhappy 
position and the fever which consumes me. 

In short, deprived of all personal happiness, I seek at least to make of my 
existence as much as possible a means for the common happiness of the 
future |...... With sincere friendship, and a melancholy souvenir of the past, 


Your 
F, LassAL.e. 


As a reply to her letter to Lassalle, addressed to Switzerland at the 
beginning of the spring of the year 1864, Mdlle. S. learnt from the 
newspapers the sad news of his violent death. 


‘What if he had lived till now!’ we exclaim, as we turn our eyes on 
the Germany of to-day. 


M. WALTERS. 























DR. JOHNSON, 


(From a Sketch drawn at Oxford in 1734, by James Roberts.) 
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Jobneons Boswell! 






w OST persons reading the title of this article will first 
be inclined to ask whether, as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
would say, there is anything to be sucked out of 
creation after so many have had their straws in the 
bunghole of the universe—in other words, whether 
Boswell and Johnson and Johnson and Boswell have not been treated 
ad nauseam by magazine and other writers of the last hundred years 
and more. 


That there is, however, at least one chapter of Boswell-Johnson 
literature yet to be written will, 1 am convinced, be at once apparent to 
the thoughtful student when he notices the above inverted order of the 


names of the two personages with whom we are concerned. 


Boswell’s Johnson it is given to all of us to know—‘A man, to 





quote the closing words of the greatest of all biographies, ‘whose 
talents, acquirements, and virtues were so extraordinary that the more 
his character is considered the more he will be regarded by the present 


age, and by posterity, with admiration and reverence.’ 


Mrs. Thrale’s Johnson we know. What Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 





John Hawkins, Robertson the historian, Macaulay, Croker—nay, what 
well nigh any one has thought of the great lexicographer any time 
this last hundred years it is little more than matter of research to 


discover. 


Indeed it is not hidden from us what Samuel Johnson thought of 
himself. ‘I inherited,’ he said to Lady Macleod, ‘a vile melancholy 
from my father, which has made me mad all my life, at least 


not sober.’ 
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Again, of Boswell, we know in what estimation he has been held 
both by those who were his contemporaries and those who were not. 
Probably, indeed, no man in the whole history of literature has been so 
universally abused and thanked in the same breath as this doyen of 
biographers. 


Beauclerk thought him an insufferable bore. 


Gray, writing to Horace Walpole, in 1768, of Boswell’s ‘ Account of 
Corsica, with the Journal of a Tour to that Island,’ says : ‘The pamphlet 
proves what I have always maintained, that any fool may write a 
valuable book by chance, if he will only tell us what he heard and saw 
with veracity. . . . The true title of this part of his work is a dialogue 
between a Green Goose and a Hero.’ 


‘Boswell,’ says Macaulay, ‘was one of the smallest men that ever 
lived. . . . He was the laughing-stock of that brilliant society which has 
owed to him the greater part of its fame. . . . Servile and impertinent, 
shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated with family pride, and 
eternally blustering about the dignity of a born gentleman, yet stoop- 
ing to be a tale-bearer, an eaves-dropper, a corhmon butt in the taverns 
of London,’ &c., &c., ‘such was this man, and such he was content and 
proud to be.’ 


In the ‘Journal of the Tour to the Hebrides, indeed, we have a 
portrait of himself by the author. ‘I have given a sketch of Dr. 
Johnson,’ he says ; ‘ my readers may wish to know a little of his fellow- 
traveller. Think then of a gentleman of ancient blood, the pride of 
which was his predominant passion. He was then in his thirty-third 
year, and had been about four years happily married. His inclination 
was to be a soldier, but his father, a respectable judge, had pressed him 
into the profession of the law. He had travelled a good deal, and seen 
many varieties of human life. He had thought more than anybody had 
supposed’ (surely such delightful azveté has rarely if ever been sur- 
paS%sed), ‘and had a pretty good stock of general learning and know- 
ledge. He had all Dr. Johnson’s principles, with some degree of 
relaxation. He had rather too little than too much prudence, and, his 
imagination being lively, he often said things of which the effect was 
very different from the intention. He resembled sometimes “the best 
good man with the worst-natured muse.”’ 


But, to get at the immediate subject of this article amongst all these 
various opinions of persons about each other and about themselves, 


surely it is somewhat remarkable that no one has ever set himself 
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seriously to discover what the great lexicographer thought about his 
friend, the great biographer. True, Macaulay, in his dangerously 
brilliant and recklessly epigrammatic way, says that Johnson described 
him as a fellow who had missed his chance of immortality by not 
having been born when the ‘ Dunciad’ was written. But what do we 
find when we come to investigate the foundation upon which this 
statement rests? Not only that Dr. Johnson never made the remark, 
but also that it is more than doubtful whether the words, on which the 
statement was based, referred to Boswell at all. ‘ 


Let us pause for a moment to investigate this matter. 


There are two accounts extant of the conversation in which Dr. 
Johnson used the words from which the Edinburgh Reviewer has 
elaborated his argument. The first is by Boswell himself, the second 
by Northcote in his ‘ Life of Reynolds.’ 


Boswell’s version is as follows. Johnson at dinner one day, having 
repeated the concluding lines of the ‘ Dunciad,’ ove of the company made 
a disparaging remark ; whereupon Johnson: ‘ Ah, Sir, hadst thou lived 
in those days! It is not worth while being a dunce now, when there 
are no wits.’ 


Northcote’s version of the affair is that Boszwe// lamented that he had 
not lived in the days of Pope. Sir Joshua thought that Boswell had no 
right to complain, as it were better to be alive than dead. Johnson 
said, ‘ No, sir; Boswell is in the right ; as perhaps he has lost the oppor- 
tunity of having his name immortalized in the “ Dunciad.”’ 


First and foremost then we must charge Macaulay with the offence 
of reckless exaggeration when he makes Johnson say that the ‘ Dunciad’ 
would have given Bosweli his ox/y chance of immortality, since, even if 
we accept Northcote’s account of the affair, by no legitimate means can 
the remark be made to bear the construction he puts upon it. 


In the second place it is, as has before been said, more than doubtful 
whether the words which could give any colour to the statement were 
spoken of Boswell at all. It is indeed a matter of common knowledge 
that Boswell, strongly impregnated as he was, to use his own words, with 
the Johnsonian ether, took the most voluminous notes with the greatest 
exactness as soon as possible after the conversations—nay, sometimes 
even with tablet and pencil in hand whilst the conversations were in 
progress ; whereas in all probability Northcote’s anecdote is repeated 


second-hand from an unassisted memory. 
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Sir George Beaumont wrote on a blank page in Mr. Wordsworth’s 
copy of Boswell’s work the following testimony, which throws a special 
light on this particular conversation, at which we must remember Sir 
Joshua was present, besides being a remarkable declaration as to the 
accuracy of the whole book: 

RYbDAL Mount, 12/4 Seplember, 1826. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds told me at his table immediately after the publication 
of this book, that every word of it might be depended upon as if given on oath. 
Boswell was in the habit of bringing proof-sheets to his house previously to their 
being struck. off, and, if any of the company happened to have been present at the 
conversation recorded, he requested him or them to correct any error, and, not 
satisfied with this, he would run over all London for the sake of verifying any 
single word which might be disputed. 


Such unquestionable testimony might be multiplied almost ad 
mnfinitum. 


Finally, to the objection that Boswell would naturally hesitate to 
publish to the world the snub which the words implied, if used to him- 
self, we need only quote Macaulay’s own assurance, amply borne out by 
the fullest evidence, that ‘everything which another man would have 
hidden, everything the publication of which would have made another 
man hang himself, was matter of gay and clamorous cxultation to his 
weak and diseased mind. It is only necessary to read the account of 
his repeated snubbings by the Duchess of Argyll in his ‘Tour to the 


Hebrides’ to feel that these strictures are only too well deserved. 


Having, then, disposed on its own merits of this reckless statement, 
which has gone forth to the world as his express estimate, let us proceed 
with our immediate object of gathering what really was Johnson’s opinion 


of his biographer from undesigned evidence and ungarbled versions. 


Before proceeding to the discovery of his more particular appraise- 
ment of Boswell’s parts, capabilities, and character, it will be as well to 
inquire whether Johnson permitted the connection between himself and 
a man so evidently his inferior from a feeling of real and true friendship 
and affection, or rather acquiesced in his attachment because he found 
Boswell useful to fetch and carry, so to speak, and do such odd offices 
for him as his indolence and infirmities rendered irksome, 

The difficulty that most persons have found in according the term 


friendship to the relationship existing between these two men is founded, 
I believe, upon the mistaken notion that, for friendship to be the true 


article, it is necessary that there should be some sort of equality between 
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the parties ; whereas, as a matter of fact, it is only necessary that each 
should have a sufficiently high es¢2mate of the other, the question as to 
whether such estimate be a true or false one being wholly beside the 
mark. 


Let us then first try if we can discover in the every-day intercourse 
of these two men the ordinary motions on Johnson’s part of friend 
towards friend which we expect to find in cases where the truest love 
and esteem exist. And of these I do not think we shall fail in obtaining 
abundant evidence. If, in addition to this, we find that Johnson held a 
really high opinion of the intellectual, social, and literary capabilities of 
Boswell, as well as discovered a variety of tastes, prejudices, and perhaps 
weaknesses, which tallied and were in sympathy with his own, it will not, 
I think, be difficult to accept as a demonstrated fact the truest friendship 
and attachment on the part of Samuel Johnson for James Boswell. 


What then do we find in the way of outward signs of affection on the 
part of ‘Ursa Major, as Lord Auchinleck slyly called Dr. Johnson, whose 
rough, uncouth nature was certainly not given to fulsome flattery, and 
whose downright pen delighted in the caustic satire which makes the 
celebrated epistle to Lord Chesterfield stand prominent among the 
greatest letters of the world? Can it be the same pen which writes to 
Boswell ?— 


I have always loved and valued you. 

To be forgotten by you would give me great uneasiness. 

Think only, when you see me, that you see a man who loves you, and is 
proud and glad that you love him. 

I love you too well to be careless when you are serious. 

You may settle yourself in full confidence both of my love and esteem: I 
love you as a kind man, I value you as a worthy man, and hope in time to 
reverence you as a man of exemplary piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has it, in my 
heart of hearts. 

I consider your friendship as a possession which I intend to hold until you 
take it from me, and to lament if ever, by my fault, I should lose it. 

I very highly esteem and very cordially love you. I hope to tell you this at 
the beginning of every year as long as we live. 

I love you so much that I should be glad to love all that love you, and that 
you love. . . . Perhaps it may please God to give us some time together 
before we are parted. 


Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we can. 


Can these, I say, be the mere perfunctory words of so great and 
essentially true a man as Samuel Johnson, to one whom he looked upon 
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as nought but a useful and casual associate? Do not they almost read 
like the effusions of a lover to his mistress? Nor, indeed, are they a 
tithe of what might be gathered from the published correspondence. 
The Life, Tour, and Letters simply teem with terms of the fullest and 
deepest affection. Within a month of his death he writes again : ‘I love 


you with great ardour and sincerity.’ 


One day Boswell, with his reverence and affection for his friend in 
full glow, said: ‘My dear sir, we must meet every year if you don’t 
quarrel with me. JOHNSON. Nay, sir, you are more likely to quarrel 
with me than I with you. My regard for you is greater almost than 


I have words to express.’ 


And again in 1784, the year before his death, ‘Were I in distress, 


there is no man to whom I should sooner come than to you.’ 


Surely these are not the every-day expressions that a man would 
use to any but his most intimate and loved companion. 


Then, again, we find Johnson ‘embracing’ Boswell ‘cordially’ on 


meeting him, and ‘embracing and blessing’ him on separating. 


Arm-in-arm we see them walking down the Strand and up the 


Edinburgh High Street. 


Then we find him assigning Boswell a room in his house so that they 


might be as much together as possible. 


And, to turn to the correspondence once again, probably no one ever 
struck a truer note of anxious and deeply sympathetic friendship than 
Johnson did in those letters dated March 28, June 3, and September 7, 
1782, to which I must refer my readers, as they are too long for 


transcription. 
So much, then, for the outward show of affection by Samuel Johnson 


for James Boswell. 


It now becomes our more interesting task to discover how high was 
the opinion of Boswell’s literary and intellectual capabilities held by the 
man who was admittedly the greatest critic of hisday. And incidentally 
I think we shall find, both from the opinion of the members of that 
brilliant society in which he moved, and also by the positive internal 
evidence of the writings which are open to all, that it was merely 
rhetorical hyperbole to state, as Macaulay has done, that, ‘of all the 


talents which ordinarily raise men to eminence as writers, Boswell had 


absolutely none.’ 
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But then we must remember that Macaulay was above all things 
forcible and epigrammatic, and it is practically impossible always to 
write at such high pressure without at times sacrificing truth to 
brilliancy. One cannot, indeed, help thinking that he can never have 
read that most entertaining book, the ‘Tour to the Hebrides. Surely 
Boswell’s sketch of Dr. Johnson there is as good a word-portrait of a 
man as there is in the English language. Nor can we admit that, as his 
friend would say, he was ¢mpar stb on that occasion. We are prepared 
to assert that he was the master of a good, vigorous style, and possessed 
a lively vivacious power of narrative which is granted to but few writers 
of this or any other age. 


And surely, in this connection, it is somewhat remarkable that, under 
the constant influence of Johnson’s sesguipedalia verba as he was, he 
could keep his writing practically free from that ponderous ‘big bow- 
wow’ style, as Sir Walter Scott has called it, which has weighed so 
much upon the readers of Dr. Johnson’s own writings as to crush them 
practically into a guantité négligeable. Nor is this less to be wondered 
at when we find that, under that influence, the charming writer of 
‘Evelina’ could not save herself from degenerating into the bombastic 
authoress of ‘ Cecilia.’ 


Nay, even Goldsmith, that past-master in the art of writing pure, 
terse, vigorous English, grows so Johnsonian in his apology to the public 
for beating Evans a bookseller, whom he thought impertinent to him 
and to a lady of his acquaintance, that it required all the sage’s pro- 
testations to convince his nearest friends that he had not acted as 
amanuensis. 


Just think for a moment how catching it must have been to a person 
constantly in Johnson’s company to hear him, on expressing a thought, 
as he considered, too easily, promptly correcting himself, and translating 
it into Johnsonese. Let us take an example. Talking of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s comedy, ‘The Rehearsal, one day, he said, ‘It has not 
wit enough to keep it sweet’; but, recollecting himself, he rounded it 
into, ‘It has not vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction.’ 


Again, it must not be forgotten that Boswell was elected a member 
of that great Club which so long existed without a name, afterwards 
christened the ‘ Literary Club, which refused Garrick admission to its 


sacred circle for ten years—the club of which Dr. Johnson indignantly 
bellowed, when it was reported that Garrick had said, ‘I think I'll be of 
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you. ‘He'll bz of us, how does he know that we will permit him ? 
The first duke in England has no right to hold such language.’ 


Of the ‘Tour to the Highlands’ Dr. Johnson said, ‘I wish thy 
books were twice as big.’ ‘The more I read of this, I think the more 
highly of you.’ 


Of the ‘Account of Corsica’ he says: ‘ Your journal is in a very 
high degree curious and delightful. ... You express images which 
operated upon yourself, and you have impressed them with great force 
upon your readers. J know not whether I could name any narrative by 
which curtosity ts better excited or better gratified, 


This was an eulogium worth having from one who could appreciate 
the ‘ genius that could cut out a Colossus from a rock’ as well as that 
which ‘could carve heads upon cherry-stones.’ 


That Boswell, too, had a certain facile imagination and appreciation 
which would naturally commend itself to Johnson’s mind, is evident 
from more than one instanee of his critical acumen. One day, for 
example, Dr. Johnson told Boswell that on a certain page of Sir George 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Works,’ there was an error in the text which he challenged 
him to discover. Boswell immediately hit upon the passage. ‘It is 
said that the devil answers evex in engines, and corrected the last words 
to—‘ever in enigmas. ‘Sir, said Dr. Johnson, and I think we shall 
re-echo his opinion, ‘you are a good critic. This would have been a 
great thing to do in the text of an ancient author.’ 


This high estimate, too, of Boswell’s critical ability, is evident from 
the almost feverish desire Dr. Johnson had to hear his opinion of the 
‘Journey to the Western Islands, and the constantly reiterated regret 
that it had not been found possible to have it corrected by him before 


going to press, 


In Boswell, again, Dr. Johnson found a discursiveness and an argu- 
mentativeness which admirably suited the rambling and desultory 
character of his own mind. Boswell’s knowledge was possibly chiefly 
superficial, but it was varied to an uncommon extent, and his love of 
producing difference and debate had the happy result of drawing on his 
friend to the performance of those mental athletics, which, but for such 
allurement, would never have been executed by so indolent a nature. 


The reporting of Dr. Johnson’s conversation might have been done 
by any one with a retentive memory, but we owe the greatest debt of 


gratitude to Boswell, one for which indeed he has never received sufficient 
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credit, for his determination to keep the ball rolling. Indeed, we find 
him comparing himself rather happily to a miller throwing grain into a 
great mill to be ground ; and, doubtless, Dr. Johnson felt that, without 
these varying subjects for his great mind to pulverize, the millstones 
would be in danger of working upon and gradually destroying them- 
selves. For there is little doubt that he would rarely make the effort to 
start a conversation himself. Indeed, he said one day, ‘Tom Tyers 
described me best: “ Sir,’ said he, “you are like a ghost; you never 
speak till you are spoken to.”’ 


Looked at from another point of view, Boswell might well have 
reccived Dr. Mayo’s nickname, ‘ The Literary Anvil,’ for the scintilla- 
tions of Johnson’s wit flashed every time he was struck. Indeed, we 
cannot but admire the pluck and nerve with which he bore at times a 
heavy martyrdom in the sacred cause of showing off his hero to the 
world. In other words, he was always ready to scratch the Russian 
to discover the Tartar, to his own no small discomfiture. 


That Johnson felt himself on the whole greatly indebted to Boswell 
for thus drawing him out, and that he enjoyed the process, is evident at 
every turn. Nor was it merely because he loved in this manner to 
be made to shine in company, but because he was thus led into a 
sociableness which relieved his morbid melancholy and helped him to 
forget himself. When in Aberdeen he complained that those he met 
there had not started a single mawkin (the Scotch word for hare) for 
him to pursue. He had the greatest hatred of being alone, and yet 
his natural laziness made it hard for him to seek the company of 
his fellows. 


Again, I think it is sufficiently evident that, in Boswell, Johnson 
recognized those talents which pre-eminently fit a man for the successful 
production of biography. He knew, and possibly rejoiced in the know- 
ledge, that he was a man whose life was fated to be written, and it is 
surely sufficient proof of a high respect for Boswell’s talents that he 
preferred that his character and conversation should be handed down to 
posterity by him rather than by any other of his brilliant contemporaries. 
He undoubtedly felt that Boswell could be trusted better than any one 
clse, besides the common incidents of life, to tell of his studies, his mode 
of living, the means by which he attained to excellence, and his opinion 


of his own works, which, he once said, had never been done well of any 


literary man in England. ‘ Biography,’ again he said one day, ‘is rarely 
well executed. They only who live with a man can write his life with 
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any genuine exactness or discrimination, and few people who have lived 
with a man know what to write about him.’ There was, indeed, on 


most subjects, between these men an extraordinary degree of sympathy, 


and it is not difficult to picture to ourselves Boswell leaning forward 
enwrapt towards the sage as he speaks, his face reflecting the varying 


expressions on the face of the speaker, his little pig’s eyes (have you 


ever seen Sir Thomas Lawrence's sketch of him?) screwing themselves 
up and looking round upon the company with a sort of proprietary 
triumph at any more masterly sally than usual. 

Probably in biography, as much, if not more, than in any other kind 
of literary work, the Spanish proverb is applicable that ‘He who would 


bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him. In other words, had not Boswell been to a great extent a 
smaller Johnson, we should never have possessed so true and sympa- 
thetic a reflection as we have in the marvellous ‘ Life.’ 


So much, then, for the intellectual and literary characteristics which 
recommended Boswell to Johnson. Let us now consider the more 
striking points of similarity in their tastes, prejudices, vanities, and 
weaknesses which served to strengthen the bonds which united these 
two in friendship. 


Johnson, as we know, had an almost passionate love for London, 
mainly because, ‘to a man whose pleasure is intellectual London is the 
place,’ for, as he one day remarked, ‘there is more learning and science 
within the circumference of ten miles from where we now sit than in 
all the rest of the kingdom.’ ‘Sir, said he again, ‘when a man is tired 
of London he is tired of life, for there is in London all that life can 
afford.’ He also loved London, I think, because, in his friend Mr. 
Meynell's words, there ‘a man is always so near his burrow.’ 


He fondly believed that Boswell had the same kind of love for 
London that he had himself. Indeed, he said one day that he never 
knew any one who had such a gust for London. I am inclined however 
to think that, although the main result was the same, Boswell’s prefer- 
ence for London was rather that of the fashionable baronet, Sir Michael 
Le Fleming, who boasted that he preferred the smell of a flambeau at 


the playhouse to the fragrance of a May morning in the country. 


Again, both of these men, like Thackeray, ‘dearly loved a lord,’ and 
we have abundant evidence that the fact that Boswell was the son of 
Lord Auchinleck, and was related to many noble families, predisposed 
Johnson in his favour, notwithstanding the antecedent improbability that 
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he would ever make a firm alliance with a member of the despised 
Scotch race. Readers of the * Life’ cannot fail to have been struck 


with his ever-ready sneer that the noblest prospect which a Scotchman 


ever sees is the high road that leads him to England, or that Scotland is 
the place for a man to live in if he wishes to retire to a desert, or that 


something may be made of a Scotchman if he be caught young, or that 


if one man succeeds in accumulating two thousand pounds in Scotland 


there will hardly be anything for the rest of the nation, @ propos of 
which senseless sally he was delighted with Wilkes’s story that Thurot, 
carrying off the complete plunder of seven Scotch islands, re-embarked 


with exactly ¢hree-and-stxpence. 


Never, indeed, did he seem to tire of poking such-like spiteful fun 
at the country which, as can be gathered from his own account of his 
‘ Journey to the Western Islands,’ treated him with an unbounded hos- 


pitality. Underlying, however, this professed contempt for most things 
Scotch we find a secret satisfaction at being brought into contact with 
the blue-blooded aristocracy, conscious as he was that he, in his own 
words, was of the ‘rabble.’ This, too, was evident to Mrs. Piozzi, who 
says that, though a man of obscure birth himself, Dr. Johnson’s partiality 
for people of family was visible on every occasion. Indeed, he prided 
himself upon this feeling. ‘I have great merit,’ he one day said, ‘in 
being zealous for subordination and the honours of birth; for I can 
hardly tell who was my grandfather.’ 


On the other hand, although it cannot be denied that Dr. Johnson’s 
character was not (perhaps nobody's is) wholly free from a soupcon of 
snobbery, it is perfectly evident that, much as in his heart he despised 
the genus lickspittle, he loved to be toadied to as a member of the 
aristocracy of talent, and sucked down flattery with avidity. Nor must 
it be forgotten that, in the closest friendships, it is common to find the 
flatterer and the flattered. ‘And Jonathan, Saul’s son, said unto David, 
“Thou shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be next unto thee.” ’ 


Boswell was a past master in the arts of obsequiousness and adula- 
tion, and well knew that there is nothing in the world a man likes so 


much as to hear his good things quoted by another. 


Curiously enough, too, experience teaches us that this kind of 
toadyism gives rise insidiously to a species of esteem for the flatterer 
on the part of the object of such flattery. Probably the explanation is 


that, in his heart of hearts, the egotism of even the humblest persuades 
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him that he has a truer and clearer insight into things than his fellows, 
and he admires the acumen which finds 47s opinion better than its own. 


It was a very crafty appreciation of the nuances of flattery that 
prompted Boswell, on accompanying Johnson down to Greenwich, to 
take care that the latter’s poem on ‘London’ was in his pocket, and to 
read aloud with enthusiasm zx sztu— 


On Thames’s banks in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood: 
Struck with the seat that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth. 


As might be expected, Johnson was in a rare good humour for the 
rest of the visit. 


On another occasion Boswell’s daughter Veronica, being at that time 
at the advanced age of four months, had the discrimination to show 
some signs of appreciation at certain grimaces Dr. Johnson made for 
her amusement, whereupon her fond father declared with enthusiasm, 
of course in the great man’s presence, that she should have five hundred 
pounds of additional fortune. 


On another occasion, when at Inverary, Dr. Johnson called for a gill 
of whisky, which he drank all but a drop. ‘I begged leave,’ says 
Boswell, ‘to pour this into my glass that I might say we had drunk 
whisky together.’ 


At Col Dr. Johnson complained of the paucity of books within his 
reach, whereupon Boswell observed to him that it was strange that he 
should complain of want of books when he could at any time make such 
good ones. Probably a more laboured and inconsequential compliment 
could hardly be imagined. The folly of it is so obvious that one 
cannot imagine such a remark passing unchallenged except on the 
supposition that, with Johnson, flattery covered a multitude of sins. 


Sometimes, however, we do find that he was sickened by this too 
obvious adulation, and once or twice somewhat mendaciously repudiated 
certain of his former opinions, rechauff’és by Mr. Boswell. Indeed, Mrs. 
Piozzi’s observation that, ‘it was unlucky for those who echoed Johnson’s 
sentiments that he would not endure from them (fo-day what he 


himself had said yesterday, does not appear to be wholly without 
justification. 
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But we should go on to an inordinate length if we were to elaborate 
all the points of contact which are apparent in these two characters, 
which at first sight appear so far apart. 


I cannot leave the subject however without very shortly pointing 
out what were the further common characteristics which served to bring 
them into sympathy. 


In both we find a credulous temper which, though difficult to con- 
vince of extraordinary natural phenomena beyond its own immediate 
observation, easily swallowed the most aprocryphal ghost stories. 


In both we find far more than an ordinary tendency to melancholy 
and hypochondriacal anxiety, and a constant agitation as to the best 
means for keeping away the ‘black dog, as they nicknamed this 
depression of spirits at Streatham. Clearly each found the companion- 
ship of the other an antidote for this dejection, gloom, and despair, which 
so often made their existence a misery. 


That there was, too, a religious sympathy between them is 
abundantly evident, although Boswell’s rather pusillanimous and 
weak-kneed Christianity cannot be said to have approached in reality 
the robust piety and deep reverence of his truly devout friend. 


Both were essentially men of the period, praising the present order 
of things rather than the past, and finding full scope in their work-a-day 
world for the exercise of the talents which they possessed. 


Such then, as far as we can gather, was /ohuson’s Boswell. He was 
not in any sense a great man, but he was loved and valued as a friend 
by a very great man indeed, a man who was not only intellectually 
head and shoulders above the men of his time but a man who was 
also essentially great in his love for what was pure and good and true. 


And it surely is not given to many to present themselves to posterity 
with handsomer testimonials than these with which the biographer of 
Dr. Johnson makes his immortal bow to the world. And we cannot 
but feel with regard to him, what Johnson said to Lady Macleod of 
Dr. Cadogan, that ‘there is something noble in publishing truth, though 
it condemns one’s self.’ 


The portrait at the beginning of this article has never before 
been published. It was taken in the last year of Dr. Johnson’s life, 


when he was seventy-five years old, under the following circumstances. 


NN 2 
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IIe was visiting at the house of his friend, Dr. Adams, Master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, when an artist of the name of James 
Roberts, who had just completed and brought home a portrait of the 
latter, offered to do a sketch for Miss Adams of anything she might 
choose. She thereupon asked for a likeness of Dr. Johnson, who agreed 
to sit ; ‘but, cried he, ‘ you, Slim’ (his nickname for Miss Adams) ‘ must 
stand before me to make me look pleasant, for I am but a_sour- 
looking old man.’ The original of the accompanying engraving was 
then made, and carefully preserved by Miss Adams, who afterwards 
married Benjamin Hyett, Esq., of Painswick, Gloucestershire. This 
is the lady of whom Boswell tells the following charming story :-— 
‘Her good qualities, merit and accomplishments, and her constant 
attention to Dr. Johnson, were not lost upon him. She happened to 
tell him that a little coffee-pot, in which she had made him coffee, 
was the only thing she could call her own. He turned to her with 


a complacent gallantry: “Don’t say so, my dear; I hope you don't 


”) 


reckon my heart as nothing. 
GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
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The Plains of (Patagonia 


EAR the end of Darwin's famous narrative 
of the voyage of the Beagle there is a 
passage which, for me, has a_ very 
special interest and significance. It is 
as follows, and the _ italicization is 
mine:—‘In calling up images of the 
past, I find the plains of Patagonia 
frequently cross before my eyes; yet 
these plains are pronounced by all to 
be most wretched and useless. They 


are characterized only by negative pos- 





i. sessions; without habitations, without 

whe water, without trees, without mountains, they support 
only a few dwarf plants. Wy, then—and the case ts not peculiar to 
myself—have these arid wastes taken so firm possession of my mind ? 
Why have not the still more level, the greener and more fertile pampas, 
which are serviceable to mankind, produced an equal impression? | 
can scarcely analyze these feelings, but it must be partly owing to 
the free scope given to the imagination. The plains of Patagonia are 
boundless, for they are scarcely practicable, and hence unknown: they 
bear the stamp of having thus lasted for ages, and there appears no limit 
to their duration through future time. If, as the ancients supposed, 
the flat earth was surrounded by an impassable breadth of water, 
or by deserts heated to an intolerable excess, who would not look 
at these last boundaries to man’s knowledge with deep but ill-defined 


sensations ?’ 


That he did not in this passage hit on the right explanation of the 
sensations he experienced in Patagonia, and of the strength of the 
impressions it made on his mind, I am quite convinced ; for the thing is 
just as true of to-day as of the time, in 1836, when he wrote that the 
-which now, 





case was not peculiar to himself. Yet since that date 
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thanks to Darwin, seems so remote to the naturalist—those desolate 
regions have ceased tg be impracticable, and, although still uninhabited 
and uninhabitable, except to a few nomads, they are no longer unknown. 
During the last twenty years the country has been crossed in various 
directions, from the Atlantic to the Andes, and from the Rio Negro to 
the Straits of Magellan, and has been found all barren. The mysterious 
illusive city, peopled by whites, which was long believed to exist in the 
unknown interior, in a valley called Trapalanda, is to moderns a mere 
myth, a mirage of the mind, as little to the traveller's imagination as the 
glittering capital of great Manoa, which Alonzo Pizarro and his false 
friend Orellana failed to discover. The traveller of to-day really expects 
to see nothing more exciting than a solitary guanaco keeping watch on 
a hill-top, and a few grey-plumaged rheas flying from him, and, possibly, 
a band of long-haired roving savages, with their faces painted black and 
red. Yet, in spite of accurate knowledge, the old charm still exists in 
all its freshness; and after all the discomforts and sufferings endured in 
a desert cursed with eternal barrenness, the returned traveller finds in 
after-years that it still keeps its hold on him, that it shines brighter in 
memory, and is dearer to him than any other region he may have 
visited. 


We know that the more deeply our feelings are moved by any scene 
the more vivid and lasting will its image be in memory—a fact which 
accounts for the comparatively unfading character of the images that 
date back to the period of childhood, when we are most emotional. 
Judging from my own case, I believe that we have here the secret of 
the persistence of Patagonian images, and their frequent recurrence in 
the minds of many who have visited that grey, monotonous, and, in 
one sense, eminently uninteresting region. It is not the effect of the 
unknown, it is not imagination ; it is that these desolate scenes, for a 
reason to be guessed at by and by, move us more deeply than others. 
In describing his rambles in one of the most desolate spots in Patagonia, 
Darwin remarks :—‘ Yet, in passing over these scenes, without one bright 
object near, an ill-defined but strong sense of pleasure is vividly excited.’ 
When I recall a Patagonian scene, it comes before me so complete in all 
its vast extent, with all its details so clearly outlined, that, if I were 
actually gazing on it, I could scarcely see it more distinctly ; yet other 
scenes, even those that were beautiful and sublime, with forest, and 
ocean, and mountain, and over all the deep blue sky and brilliant 
sunshine of the tropics, appear no longer distinct and entire in memory, 


and only become more broken and clouded if any attempt is made to 
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regard them attentively. Here and there I see a wooded mountain, a 
grove of palms, a flowery tree, green waves dashing on a rocky shore— 
nothing but isolated patches of bright colour, the parts of the picture 
that have not faded on a great blurred canvas, or series of canvases. 
These last are images of scenes which were looked on with wonder and 
admiration—feelings which the Patagonian wastes could not inspire— 
but the grey, monotonous solitude woke other and deeper feelings, and 
in that mental state the scene was indelibly impressed on the mind- 


I spent the greater part of one winter at a point on the Rio Negro, 
seventy or eighty miles from the sea, where the val'ey on my side of the 
water was about five miles wide. The valley alone was habitable, where 
there was water for man and beast, and a thin soil producing grass and 
grain ; it is perfectly level, and ends abruptly at the foot of the bank or 
terrace-like formation of the higher barren plateau. It was my custom 
to go out every morning on horseback with my gun, and, followed by 
one dog, to ride away from the valley ; and no sooner would I climb the 
terrace and plunge into the grey universal thicket, than I would find 
myself as completely alone and cut off from all sight and sound of 
human occupancy as if five hundred instead of only five miles separated 
me from the hidden green valley and river. So wild and solitary and 
remote seemed that grey waste, stretching away into infinitude, a waste 
untrodden by man, and where the wild animals are so few that they 
have made no discoverable path in the wilderness of thorns. There I 
might have dropped down and died, and my flesh been devoured by 
birds, and my bones bleached white in sun and wind, and no person 
would have found them, and it would have been forgotten that one had 
ridden forth in the morning and had not returned. Or if, like the few 
wild animals there—puma, guanaco, and hare-like dilochotis, or Darwin’s 
rhea and the crested tinamou among the birds—I had been able to exist 
without water, I might have made myself a hermitage of brushwood or 
dug-out in the side of a cliff, and dwelt there until I had grown grey as 
the stones and trees around me, and no human foot would have stumbled 
on my hiding-place. 


Not once, nor twice, nor thrice, but day after day I returned to this 
solitude, going to it in the morning as if to attend a festival, and leaving 
it only when hunger and thirst and the westering sun compelled me, 
And yet I had no object in going—no motive which could be put into 
words ; for although I carried a gun, there was nothing to shoot—the 


shooting was all left behind in the valley. Sometimes a dilochotis, 
starting up at my approach, flashed for one moment on my sight, to 
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vanish the next moment in the continuous thicket; or a covey of 
tinamous sprang rocket-like into the air, and fled away with long wailing 
notes and loud flutter of wings; or on some distant hill-side a bright 
patch of yellow, of a deer that was watching me, appeared and remained 
motionless for two or three minutes. But the animals were few, and 
sometimes I would pass an entire day without seeing one mammal, and 
perhaps not more than a dozen birds of any size. The weather at that time 
was cheerless, generally with a grey film of cloud spread over the sky, 
and a bleak wind, often cold enough to make my bridle hand feel quite 
numb. Moreover, it was not possible to enjoy a canter; the bushes 
grew so close together that it was as much as one could do to pass 
through at a walk without brushing against them ; and at this slow pace, 
which would have seemed intolerable in other circumstances, | would 
ride about for hours at a stretch. In the scene itself there was nothing 
to delight the eye. Everywhere through the light, grey mould, grey as 
ashes and formed by the ashes of myriads of generations of dead trees, 
where the wind had blown on it, or the rain had washed it away, the 
underlying yellow sand appeared, and the old ocean-polished pebbles, 
dull red, and grey, and green, and yellow. On arriving at a hill, I would 
slowly ride to its summit and stand there to survey the prospect. On 
every side it stretched away in great undulations; but the undulations 
were wild and irregular; the hills were rounded and cone-shaped, they 
were solitary and in groups and ranges ; some sloped gently, others were 
ridge-like and stretched away in league-long terraces, with other terraces 
beyond ; and all alike were clothed in the grey everlasting thorny 
vegetation. How grey it all was! hardly less so near at hand than on 
the haze-wrapped horizon, where the hills were dim and the outline 
blurred by distance. Sometimes I would sce the large eagle-like, white- 
breasted buzzard, Buteo erythronotus, perched on the summit of a 
bush half a mile away; and so long as it would continue stationed 
motionless before me my eyes would remain involuntarily fixed on it, 
just as one keeps his eyes on a bright light shining in the gloom ; for 
the whiteness of the hawk seemed to exercise a fascinating power on the 
vision, so surpassingly bright was it by contrast in the midst of that 
universal unrelieved greyness. Descending from my look-out, I would 


take up my aimless wanderings again, and visit other elevations, to gaze 


on the same landscape from another point ; and so on for hours, and at 
noon I would dismount and sit or lie on my folded poncho for an 
hour or longer. One day, in these rambles, I discovered a small grove 
composed of twenty to thirty trees, about eighteen feet high, and taller 
than the surrounding trees. They were growing at a convenient distance 
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apart, and had evidently been resorted to by a herd of deer or other 
wild animals for a very long time, for the boles were polished to a glassy 
smoothness with much rubbing, and the ground beneath was trodden to 
a floor of clean, loose yellow sand. This grove was on a hill differing 
in shape from other hills in its neighbourhood, so that it was easy for 
me to find it on other occasions ; and after a time I made a point of 
finding and using it as a resting-place every day at noon. I did not ask 
myself why I made choice of that one spot, sometimes going miles out of 
my way to sit there, instead of sitting down under any one of the millions 
of trees and bushes covering the country, on any other hill-side. I 
thought nothing at all about it, but acted unconsciously ; only afterwards, 
when revolving the subject, it seemed to me that after having rested 
there once, each time I wished to rest again the wish came associated 
with the image of that particular clump of trees, with polished stems 
and clean bed of sand beneath ; and in a short time I formed a habit of 
returning, animal-like, to repose at that same spot. 


It was perhaps a mistake to say that I would sit down to rest, since 
I was never tired: and yet without being tired that noonday pause, 
during which I[ sat for an hour without moving, was strangely grateful. 
All day the silence seemed grateful. It was very perfect, very profound. 
There were no insects, and the only bird-sound—a feeble chirp of 
alarm emitted by a small skulking wren-like species—was not heard 
oftener than two or three times an hour. The only sounds as I rode 
were the muffled hoof-strokes of my horse, scratching of twigs against 
my boot or saddle-flap, and the low panting of the dog. And it 
seemed to be a relief to escape even from these sounds when I 
dismounted and sat down: for in a few moments the dog would stretch 
his head out on his paws and go to sleep, and then there would be 
no sound, not even the rustle of a leaf. For unless the wind blows 
strong there is no fluttering motion and no whisper in the small stiff 
undeciduous leaves ; and the bushes stand unmoving as if carved out of 
stone. One day while /stening to the silence, it occurred to my mind to 
wonder what the effect would be if I were to shout aloud. This seemed 
at the time a horrible suggestion of fancy,a ‘lawless and uncertain 
thought’ which almost made me shudder, and I was anxious to dismiss 
it quickly from my mind. But during those solitary days it was a 
rare thing for any thought to cross my mind; animal forms did not 
cross my vision or bird-voices assail my hearing more rarely. In 
that novel state of mind I was in, thought had become impossible. 
Elsewhere 1 had always been able to think most freely on horseback ; 
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and on the pampas, even in the most lonely places, my mind was 
always most active when I travelled at a swinging gallop. This was 
_ doubtless habit; but now, with a horse under me, I had become 
incapable of reflection: my mind had suddenly transformed _ itself 
from a thinking machine into a machine for some other unknown 
purpose. To think was like setting in motion a noisy engine in my 
brain ; and there was something there which bade me be still, and I 
was forced to obey. My state was one of suspense and watchfulness : 
yet I had no expectation of meeting with an adventure, and felt 
as free from apprehension as I feel now when sitting in a room in 
London. The change in me was just as great and wonderful as if I 
had changed my identity for that of another man or animal; but 
at the time I was powerless to wonder at or speculate about it ; 
the state seemed familiar rather than strange, and although accom- 
panied by a strong feeling of elation, I did not know it—did not 
know that something had come between me and my intellect—until 
I lost it and returned to my former self—to thinking, and the old 
insipid existence. 


Such changes in us, however brief in duration they may be, and in 
most cases they are very brief, but which so long as they last seem 
to affect us down to the very roots of our being, and come as a great 
surprise—a revelation of an unfamiliar and unsuspected nature hidden 
under the nature we are conscious of—can only be attributed to an 
instantaneous reversion to the primitive and wholly savage mental 
conditions. Probably not many men exist who would be unable to 
recall similar cases in their own experience; but it frequently happens 
that the revived instinct is so purely animal in character, and repugnant 
to our refined or humanitarian feelings, that it is sedulously concealed 
and its promptings resisted. In the military and sea-faring vocations, 
and in lives of travel and adventure, these sudden and surprising 
reversions are most frequently experienced. The excitement affecting 
men going into battle, which even affects those who are constitutionally 
timid and will cause them to exhibit a reckless daring and contempt 
of danger astonishing to themselves, is a familiar instance. This 
instinctive courage has been compared to intoxication, but it does 
not, like alcohol, obscure a man’s faculties: on the contrary, he is 
far more keenly active to everything going on around him than the 
person who keeps perfectly cool. The man who .is coolly courageous 
in fight, has his faculties in their ordinary condition: the faculties 
of the man who goes into battle inflamed with instinctive, joyous 
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excitement are sharpened to a preternatural keenness.!_ When the con- 
stitutionally timid man has had an experience of this kind he looks back 
on the day that brought it to him as the happiest he has known, one that 
stands out brightly and shines with a strange glory among his days. 


When we are suddenly confronted with any terrible danger, the 
change of nature we undergo is equally great. In some cases fear 
paralyzes us, and, like animals, we stand still, powerless to move a step 
in flight, or to lift a hand in defence of our lives ; and sometimes we 
are seized with panic, and, again, act more like the inferior animals than 
rational beings. On the other hand, frequently in cases of sudden 
extreme peril, which cannot be escaped by flight, and must be instantly 
faced, even the most timid men at once, as if by miracle, become pos- 
sessed of the necessary courage, sharp, quick apprehension, and swift 
decision. This is a miracle very common in Nature: man and the 
inferior animals alike, when confronted with almost certain death 
‘gather resolution from despair.’ We are accustomed to call this the 
‘courage of despair’ ; but there can really be no trace of so debilitating 
a feeling in the person fighting, or prepared to fight, for dear life. At 
such times the mind is clearer than it has ever been; the nerves are 
steel; there is nothing felt but a wonderful strength and fury and 
daring. Looking back at certain perilous moments in my own life, I 
remember them with a kind of joy; not that there was any joyful 
excitement then, but because they brought me a new experience—a 
new nature, as it were—and lifted me for a time above myself. And 
yet, comparing myself with other men, I find that on ordinary occasions 
my courage is rather below than above the average. And probably this 
instinctive courage, which flashes out so brightly on occasions, is 
inherited by a very large majority of the male children born into the 
world ; only in civilized life the exact conjuncture of circumstances 
needed to call it into activity rarely occurs. 


In hunting, again, instinctive impulses come very much to the sur- 
face. Leech caricatured Gallic ignorance of fox-hunting in England 
when he made his French gentleman gallop over the hounds and dash 
away to capture the fox himself; but the sketch may be also taken as a 
comic illustration of a feeling that exists in every one of us. If any 


1 In an article on ‘ Courage,’ by Lord Wolseley, in the Fortnightly Review for August 1889, 
there occurs the following passage descriptive of the state of mind experienced by men in fight : 
—‘ All maddening pleasures seem to be compressed into that very short space of time, and yet 
every sensation experienced in those fleeting moments is so indelibly impressed on the brain that 
not even the most trifling incident is ever forgotten in after life ’ 
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sportsman among my readers has ever been confronted with some wild 
animal—a wild dog, a pig, or cat, let us say—when he had no firearm 
or other weapon to kill it in the usual civilized way, and has neverthc- 
less attacked it, driven by a sudden uncontrollable impulse, with a 
hunting knife or anything that came to hand, and has succeeded in 
slaying it, I would ask such a one whether this victory did not give 
him a greater satisfaction than all his other achievements in the field ? 
After it, all legitimate sport would seem illegitimate, and whole heca- 
tombs of hares and pheasants, and even large animals, fallen before his 
gun, would only stir in him a feeling of disgust and self-contempt. He 
would probably hold his tongue about a combat of that brutal kind, but 
all the same he would gladly remember how in some strange, unaccount- 
able way he suddenly became possessed of the daring, quickness, and 
certitude necessary to hold his wily, desperate foe in check, to escape its 
fangs and claws, and finally to overcome it. Above all, he would 
remember the keen feeling of savage joy experienced in the contest. 
This would make all ordinary sport seem insipid: to kill a rat in some 
natural way would seem better to him than to murder elephants 
scientifically from a safe distance. The feeling occasionally bursts out 
in the ‘Story of My Heart’: ‘Toshoot with a gun is nothing... . . Give 
me an iron mace that I may crush the savage beast and hammer him 
down. A spear to thrust him through with, so that I may feel the long 
blade enter, and the push of the shaft’ And more in the same strain, 
shocking to some perhaps, but showing that gentle Richard Jefferies had 
in him the elements of a fine barbarian. 


But it is in childhood and boyhood, when instincts are nearest to 
the surface, and ready when occasion serves to spring into activity. 
Inherited second nature is weakest then ; and habit has not progressed 
far in weaving its fine network of restraining influences over the 
primitive nature. The network is continually being strengthened in 
the individual's life, and, in the end, he is cased, like the caterpillar, in 
its impervious cocoon; only, as we have seen, there are in life mira- 
culous moments when the cocoon suddenly dissolves, or becomes 
transparent, and he is permitted to see himself in his original nakedness. 
The delight which children experience on entering woods and other 
wild places is very keen ; and this feeling, although it diminishes as we 
advance in life, remains with us to the last. Equally great is their 
delight at finding wild fruits, honey, and other natural food; and even 
when not hungry they will devour it with strange zest. They will gladly 
feast on sour, acrid fruits, which at table and picked in the garden would 
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only excite disgust. This instinctive seeking for food and the delight 
experienced in finding it occasionally comes up in very unexpected and 
surprising ways. ‘As I came through the wood, says Thoreau, ‘] 
caught a glimpse of a woodchuck stealing across my path, and felt a 
strange thrill of savage delight, and was strongly tempted to seize and 
devour him raw; not that I was hungry then, except for the wildness 
which he represented.’ 


In almost all cases—those in which danger is encountered and rage 
experienced being exceptions—the return to an instinctive or primitive 
state of mind is accompanied by this feeling of clation, which, in the 
very young, rises to an intense gladness, and sometimes makes them 
mad with joy, like animals newly escaped from captivity. And fora 
similar reason, the civilized life is one of continual repression, although 
it may not seem so until a glimpse of nature’s wildness, a taste of 
adventure, an accident, suddenly makes it seem unspeakably irksome ; 
and in that state we feel that our loss in departing from nature exceeds 
our gain. 


It was elation of this kind, the feeling experienced on going back to 
a mental condition we have outgrown, which I had in the Patagonian 
solitude ; for I had undoubtedly gone back ; and that state of intense 
watchfulness, or alertness rather, with suspension of the higher intellectual 
faculties, represented the mental state of the pure savage. He thinks 
little, reasons little, having a surer guide in his instinct: he is in perfect 
harmony with nature, and is nearly on a level, mentally, with the wild 
animals he preys on, and which in their turn sometimes prey on him. 
If the plains of Patagonia affect a person in this way, even in a much 
less degree than in my case, it is not strange that they impress them- 
selves so vividly on the mind, and remain fresh in memory, and return 
frequently ; while other scenery, however grand or beautiful, fades 
gradually away and is at last forgotten. To a slight, in most cases 
probably a very slight, extent all natural sights and sounds affect us 
in the same way: but the effect is often transitory, and is gone with the 
first shock of pleasure, to be followed in some cases by a profound and 
mysterious melancholy. The greenness of earth; forest and river and 
hill; the blue haze and distant horizon ; shadows of clouds sweeping 
over the sun-flushed landscape—to see it all is like returning to a home, 
which is more truly our home than any habitation we know. The cry of 
the wild bird pierces us to the heart ; we have never heard that cry before, 
and it is more familiar to us than our mother’s voice. ‘1 heard,’ says 


Thoreau, ‘a robin in the distance, the first I had heard for many a 
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thousand years, methought, whose note I shall not forget for many a 
thousand more,—the same sweet and powerful song as of yore. O the 
evening robin!’ Hafiz sings :— 


O breeze of the morning blow me a memory of the ancient time ; 
If after a thousand years thy odours should float o’er my dust, 
My bones, full of gladness uprising, would dance in the sepulchre ! 


And we ourselves are the living sepulchres of a dead past—that past 
which was ours for so many thousands of years before this life of the 
present began: its old bones are slumbering in us—dead, and yet not 
dead nor deaf to Nature’s voices: the noisy burn, the roar of the water- 
fall, and thunder of long waves on the shore, and the sound of rain and 
whispering winds in the multitudinous leaves, bring it a memory of 
the ancient time ; and the bones rejoice and dance in their sepulchre. 


Professor W. K. Parker, in his work ‘On Mammalian Descent, speaking 
of the hairy covering almost universal in this class of animals, says :— 
‘This has become, as every one knows, a custom among the race of 
men, and shows, at present, no sign of becoming obsolete. Moreover, 
that first correlation, namely, milk-glands and a hairy covering, appears 
to have entered the very soul of creatures of this class, and to have 
become psychical as well as physical, for in that type, which is only 
inferior to the angels, the fondness for this kind of outer covering is a 
strong and ineradicable passion.’ I am not sure that this view accords 
with some facts in our experience, and with some instinctive feelings 
which we all have. Like Waterton I have found that the feet take very 
kindly to the earth, however hot or cold or rough it may be, and that 
shoes after being left off for a short time seem as uncomfortable as a 
mask. The face is always uncovered : why does the supposed correlation 
not apply to this part? The face is pleasantly warm when the too 
delicate body shivers with cold under its covering ; and pleasantly cool 
when the sun shines hot on us. When the wind strikes us on a hot day, 
or during violent exercise, the sensation to. the face is extremely agree- 
able, but far from agreeable to the body where the covering does not 
allow the moisture to evaporate rapidly. The umbrella has not entered 
the soul—not yet ; but it is miserable to get wet in the rain, yet pleasant 
to feel the rain on the face. ‘I am all face, the naked American savage 
said, to explain why he felt no discomfort from the bleak wind which 
made his civilized fellow-traveller shiver in his furs. Again, what a 
relief, what a pleasure, to throw off the clothes when occasion permits. 
Leigh Hunt wrote an amusing paper on the pleasures of going to bed, 
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when the legs, long separated by unnatural clothing, delightedly rub 
against and renew their acquaintance with one another. Every one 
knows the feeling. If it were convenient, and custom not so tyrannical, 
many of us would be glad to follow Benjamin Franklin’s example, and 
rise not to dress but to settle comfortably down to our morning’s work, 
with nothing on. When for the first time, in some region where nothing 
but a fig-leaf has ‘entered the soul,’ we see men and women going about 
naked and unashamed, we experience a slight shock ; but it has more 
pleasure than pain in it, although we are reluctant to admit the pleasure, 
probably because we mistake the nature of the feeling. If, after seeing 
them for a few days in their native simplicity, our new friends appear 
before us clothed, we are shocked again and this time disagreeably so: 
it is like seeing those who were free and joyous yesterday now appear 
with fettered feet and sullen downcast faces. 


To leave this question ; what has truly entered our soul and become 
psychical is our environment—that wild nature in which and to which 
we were born at an inconceivably remote period, and which made us 
what we are. It is true that we are eminently adaptive, that we have 
created, and exist in some sort of harmony with, new conditions, widely 
different from those to which we were originally adapted: but the old 
harmony was infinitely more perfect than the new, and if there be such 
a thing as historical memory in us, it is not strange that the sweetest 
moment in any life, pleasant or dreary, should be when Nature draws 
near to it, and taking up her neglected instrument plays a fragment of 
some ancient melody, long unheard on the earth. 


It might be asked: If nature has at times this peculiar effect on us, 
restoring instantaneously the old vanished harmony between organism 
and environment, why should it be experienced in a greater degree in 
the Patagonian desert than in other solitary places,—a desert which is 
waterless, where animal voices are seldom heard, and vegetation is grey 
instead of green? I can only suggest a reason for the effect being so much 
greater in my own case. In sub-tropical woods and thickets, and in wild 
forests in temperate regions, the cheerful verdure and bright colours of 
flower and insect, if we have acquired a habit of looking closely at these 
things, and the melody and noises of bird-life engaged the senses: there 
is movement and brightness ; new forms, animal and vegetable, are con- 
tinually appearing, curiosity and expectation are excited, and the mind 
is so much occupied with novel objects that the effect of wild nature in 
its entirety is minimized. In Patagonia the monotony of the plains, or 
expanse of low hills, the universal unrelieved greyness of everything, and 
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the absence of animal forms and objects new to the eye, leave the mind 
open and free to receive an impression of visible nature as a whole. One 
gazes on the prospect as on the sea, for it stretches away sea-like, 
without change, into infinitude ; but without the sparkle of water, the 
changes of hue which shadows and sunlight and nearness and distance 
give, and motion of waves and white flash of foam. It has a look of 
antiquity, of desolation, of eternal peace, of a desert that has been a 
desert from of old and will continue a desert for ever: and we know that 
its only human inhabitants are a few wandering savages, who live by 
hunting as their progenitors have done for thousands of years. Again, in 
fertile savannahs and pampas there may appear no signs of human oc- 
cupancy, but the traveller knows that eventually the advancing tide of 
humanity will come with its flocks and herds, and the ancient silence 
and desolation will be no more; and this thought is like human con- 
panionship, and mitigates the effect of nature's wildness on the spirit. 
In Patagonia no such thought or dream of the approaching changes to be 
wrought by human agency can affect the mind. There is no water there, 
the arid soil is sand and gravel—pebbles rounded by the action of ancient 
seas, before Europe was; and nothing grows except the barren things that 
nature loves—thorns, and a few woody herbs, and scattered tufts of wiry 


bitter grass. 


Doubtless we are not all affected in solitude by wild nature in the 
same degree ; even in the Patagonian wastes many would probably ex- 
perience no such mental change as I have described. Others have their in- 
stincts nearer to the surface, and are moved deeply by Nature in any soli- 
tary place: and I imagine that Thoreau was such a one. At all events, 
although he was without the Darwinian lights which we have, and these 
feelings were always to him ‘strange,’ ‘mysterious, ‘unaccountable,’ 
he does not conceal them. This is the ‘something uncanny in Thoreau’ 
which seems inexplicable and startling to such as have never been startled 
by nature, nor deeply moved; but which, to others, imparts a peculiarly 
delightful aromatic flavour to his writings. Itis his wish towards a more 
primitive mode of life, his strange abandonment when he scours the wood 
like a half-starved hound, and no morsel could be too savage for him ; the 
desire to take a ranker hold on life and live more as the animals do ; the 
sympathy with nature so keen that it takes his breath away ; the feeling 
that all the elements were congenial to him, which made the wildest 
scenes unaccountably familiar, so that he came and went with a strange 
liberty in nature. Once only he had doubts and thought that human com- 
panionship might be essential to happiness ; but he was at the same 
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time conscious of a slight insanity in the mood; and he soon again 
became sensible of the sweet beneficent society of nature, of an 
infinite and unaccountable friendliness all at once like an atmosphere 
sustaining him. 


In the limits of an article—even a long one—it is impossible to 
do more than touch the surface of so large a subject as that of the 
instincts and remains of instincts existing in us. Mr. Wallace doubts 
that there are any human instincts, even in the perfect savage ; which 
seems strange in so keen an observer, and one who has lived so much 
with nature and uncivilized men; but it must be borne in mind that his 
peculiar theories with regard to man’s origin—the acquisition of large 
brains, naked body, and the upright form not through but in spite of 
natural selection—would predispose him to take such a view. My own 
experience and observation have led me to a contrary conclusion, and 
my belief is that we might learn something by looking more beneath 
the hardéned crust of custom into the still burning core. For instance, 
that experience I had in Patagonia—the novel state of mind I have 
described—seemed to furnish an answer to a question frequently asked 
with regard to men living in a state of nature. When we consider that 
our intellect, unlike that of the inferior animals, is progressive, how 
wonderful it seems that communities and tribes of men should exist— 
‘are contented to exist, we often say, just as if they had any choice in 
the matter—for ages and for thousands of years in a state of pure 
barbarism, living from hand to mouth, exposed to extremes of tempera- 
ture, and to frequently-recurring famine even in the midst of the greatest 
fertility, when a little foresight—‘the smallest amount of intelligence 
possessed by the lowest of mankind,’ we say—would be sufficient to 
make their condition immeasurably better. If, in the wild natural life, 
their normal state is like that into which I temporarily fell, then it no 
longer appears strange to me that they take no thought for the morrow, 
and remain stationary, and are only a little removed from other 
mammalians, their superiority in this respect being only sufficient to 
counterbalance their physical disadvantages. That instinctive state of 
the human mind, when the higher faculties appear to be non-existent, a 
state of intense alertness and preparedness, which compels the man to 
watch and listen and go silently and stealthily, must be like that of the 


lower animals: the brain is then like a highly-polished mirror, in which 
all visible nature—every hill, tree, leaf—is reflected with miraculous 


clearness ; and we can imagine that if the animal could think and reason, 
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thought would be superfluous and a hindrance, since it would dim that 
bright perception on which its safety depends. 

That is a part, the lesser part, of the lesson I learnt in the Patagonian 
solitude: the second larger part must be cut very short ; for on all sides 
it leads to other questions, some of which would probably be thought 
‘more curious than edifying. That hidden fiery core is nearer to us 
than we ordinarily imagine, and its heat still permeates the crust to 
keep us warm. This is, no doubt, a matter of annoyance and even 
grief to those who grow impatient at Nature’s unconscionable slowness ; 
who wish to be altogether independent of such an underlying brute 
energy ; to live on a cool crust and rapidly grow angelic. But, as things 
are, it is, perhaps, better to be still, for a while, a little lower than the 
angels: we are hardly in a position just yet to dispense with the 
unangelic qualities, even in this exceedingly complex state, in which we 
appear to be so effectually ‘hedged in from harm.’ I recall here an 
incident witnessed by a friend of mine of an Indian he and his fellow- 
soldiers were pursuing who might easily have escaped unharmed ; but 
when his one companion was thrown to the ground through his horse 
falling, the first Indian turned deliberately, sprung to the earth, and, 
standing motionless by the other’s side, received the white men’s 
bullets. Not for love—it would be absurd to suppose such a thing— 
but inspired by that fierce instinctive spirit of defiance which in some 
cases will actually cause a man to go out of his way to seek death. 
Why are we, children of light—the light which makes us timid—* 
so strongly stirred by a deed like this, so useless and irrational, 
and feel an admiration so great that compared with it that which is 
called forth by the noblest virtue, or the highest achievement of the 
intellect, seems like a pale dim feeling? It is because in our inmost 
natures, our deepest feelings, we are still one with the savage. We admire 
a Gordon less for his godlike qualities—his spirituality, and crystal 
purity of heart, and justice, and love of his kind—than for that more 
ancient nobility, the qualities he had in common with the wild man of 
childish intellect, an old Viking, a fighting Colonel Burnaby, a Captain 
Webb who madly flings his life away, a vulgar Welsh prize-fighter who 
enters a den full of growling lions, and drives them before him like 
frightened sheep. It is due to this instinctive savage spirit in us, in 
spite of our artificial life and all we have done to rid ourselves of an 
inconvenient heritage, that we are capable of so-called heroic deeds ; of 


cheerfully exposing ourselves to the greatest privations and hardships, 
suffering them stoically, and facing death without blenching, sacrificing 
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our lives, as we say, in the cause of humanity, or geography, or some 
other branch of science. 

It is related that a late aged prime minister of England on one 
occasion stood for several hours at his sovereign’s side at @ reception, in 
an oppressive atmosphere, and suffering excruciating pains from a gouty 
foot; yet making no sign and concealing his anguish under a smiling 
countenance. We have been told that this showed his good blood: 
that because he came of a good stock, and had the training and 
traditional feelings of a gentleman, he was able to suffer in that ‘calm 
way. This pretty delusion quickly vanishes in a surgical hospital, or on 
a field covered with wounded men after a fight. But the savage always 
endures pain more stoically than the civilized man. He is 


Self-balanced against contingencies, 
As the trees and animals are. 


However great the sufferings of the gouty premier may have been, they 
were less than those which any Indian youth in Guiana and Venezuela 
voluntarily subjects himSelf to before he ventures to call himself a man, 
or to ask for a wife. Small in comparison, yet he did not endure them 
smilingly because the traditional pride and other feelings of a gentleman 
made it possible for him to do so, but because the stern instinct of 
endurance of the savage came to his aid and sustained him. 


There is then something to be said in favour of this animal and 
primitive nature in us. Thoreau, albcit so spiritually-minded, could 
yet ‘reverence’ that lower nature in him which made him brother to 
the brute. He experienced and fully appreciated its tonic effect. And 
until we get a better civilization, and one more likely to last, it is 
perhaps a fortunate thing that we have failed to eliminate the ‘savage’ 
in us—the ‘Old Man’ as some might prefer to call it. Not a respectable 
Old Man, but a very useful one occasionally, when we stand in need 


of his services and he comes promptly and unsummoncd to our aid. 


W. H. Hupbson. 
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Some Deculiaritics of GHrmerican Life 


HE language and literature, the laws and religion 
of England and America, with many of their 
customs, are commonly said to be alike. This 

is true, in a measure. An American vocabu- 

lary is being formed, that needs a glossary 
and a commentary for its interpretation. 

y) iN There are social, political, and religious 

diversities between the two countries. What 
was an accurate representation of New 


ia England a generation or two ago, applies 
=e only in part now, even to that section. It 
ys. does not apply at all to the nascent empire 





yl] of the West. Without entering into graver 








matters, there are certain peculiarities 
of American life that strike every visitor, just as Americans naturally 
regard some of our Old World habits as singular. These pecu- 
liarities are not all yet fixed and settled. They must not be 
appraised beyond their real value. In no proper sense can they be 
styled generic. The nation itself is an amalgam of elements almost as 
diverse as those which have contributed to the English stock.. Every 
country in Europe has supplied its quota during the last thirty or forty’ 
years. Irish, French, Italians, Germans, Croats, Poles, Hungarians, 
Scandinavians, and Russians have been pouring into the United States 
like a resistless and incessant tide. They must inevitably make their 
impress on the national character. 


What are the features of ordinary American life that strike an 
English traveller? Landing in New York, he cannot fail to notice that 
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its streets, its buildings, the people, their style of doing business, the 


means of transit, and some social usages, differ from what he is familiar 
with. Of course New York is unique. It can scarcely be regarded as 
a typical American city. As the chief port of entry from Europe it is 
cosmopolitan. The older portions of Bos.on, with the tortuous, narrow 
streets, somewhat resemble old towns in England. Philadelphia has a 
sedate, methodical, comfortable air, suited to the City of Brotherly Love, 
although Quakerism is no longer the power that it was. Baltimore 
retains something of the old French and Cavalier impress. New 
Orleans is still partly Creole. Chicago has a character of its own— 
eager, intense, undaunted—befitting a huge city of mushroom growth ; 
and other great cities of the North-west are like it in these respects. 
Yet in all, though in varying measure, there are certain things that 
cannot fail to arrest attention. Tramways are almost universal. Surely, 
never was there such a locomotive people! Ceaseless movement, and 
a consuming desire to go on, as well as to get on, seem to form the rule. 
The city vehicles are always thronged. A Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ought to find large scope for humane exertions. 
The limit for public conveyances is simply how many can wedge them- 
selves in or can cling to the platforms. Time is everything. Next to 
it is economy of labour. Elevators are in constant motion in shops, 
warehouses and offices. Electric lighting is seen in every city, and 
telephones are in common use in private houses, even in places which 


most people would regard as villages. 


It is an Englishman’s own fault if he does not feel at home during 


his travels in America. Many people are sure to welcome him and 
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show him courteous attentions, because he comes from the Old Country 
Nowhere, perhaps, is hospitality so freely offered, or so hearty a recep- 
tion given. People mingle much more 
than with us. The old story about the 











drowning man who hesi- 
tated about accepting a 
rope thrown by a stranger 
on the bank of the river, 
because they had not been 
introduced, would not 
be possible in America. 
If any man there wants q 
to know anything, he 
asks; or if inclined to 
make aremark to a chance com- _’ _ 

panion, he does it, sure that he 

will be met in the same spirit. What a boundless capacity for 
talk is displayed by our American cousins! With the generality it 
is a penance to remain silent. They have no need for conversational 
aperients. They display marvellous resource and felicity in opening 
frank communications with entire strangers. If some of them are 
embodied and peripatetic notes of interrogation, it must in justice 
be added that they are as ready to impart knowledge as they are 
to seek it. If the confession may be made, with perfect good humour 
one does sometimes weary, after a month or so, of being asked a score 
or more times in the day by travelling and hotel companions what is 


one’s opinion of the country and its institutions. 


Taken as a whole, the Americans are better talkers and spcakers 
than the English. Perhaps our best orators excel theirs, man for man ; 
although, as is natural, this would be denied. But the average people 
are easier and more accurate of speech. They are trained to it from 
childhood. KRecitations are an important part of school exercises ; 
meaning thereby, not words repeated by rote, but the substance of the 
lesson learned, clothed in the pupil’s own language, or such knowledge 
as may have been gained on some particular theme. This is helpful to 
public speaking, which forms such an important part of the duty and 
the pleasure of nearly all American citizens. Hence they acquire the 
art of saying what they know, and of conveying their opinions with 
tolerable ease, propriety, and force, whether addressing one person or a 
When an average Englishman is asked to speak at a public 


thousand. 
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meeting, or at a dinner or a wedding breakfast, he will probably hesitate, 
and stammer, and repeat himself, and become nervous and confused, 
because he is unaccustomed, however intelligent and well-informed he 
may be on general topics. But the stump-orator is by no means extinct 
on the other side, although the more ludicrous and exaggerated displays 
of former times are now seldom witnessed. 


There is no difficulty in America in gaining access to the president 
of a bank or a railroad, to an editor, to a Governor of a State, to the 
President at Washington, or to any other high official. You send in 
your card, and admission is specdily granted. Of course, there are 
ready ways of terminating an interview, if it threatens to become 
tedious ; and no one of common sense would think of intruding 
where he had no real business, or for a minute longer than 
necessary. All public buildings are open. Fees are 
unknown. Strangers walk in, look around, and pass 
out, unmolested by touts, vergers, and the whole 

race of flunkeys. The halls of the State Legisla- 
tures and of Congress are accessible to anybody 
while there is room in the galleries. No tickets 
are required, and the accommadation is ample 
for ordinary occasions. A Senator or a member 
can introduce his friends without difficulty on the 
floor of the chambers, within a barrier set apart 
for the purpose. This is in marked contrast to 

|} the rigorous system pursued in the British 
House of Commons, especially since the Fenian 
| and dynamite scares. Policemen and janitors 
alt are stationed as if for the express purpose of 
\ rendering access as difficult as possible on the 
part of taxpayers and electors, however urgent 

their business. Even when the contemptible little gallery is gained, the 
occupants are watched like criminals and treated like children, as if 
admission were a priceless favour. Such a preposterous rule as that which 
forbids the taking of notes, the making of a simple memorandum, or the 
perusal of a book or a newspaper during some dull and dreary speech, 
would not be tolerated for an hour in America, even if the idea of making 
such a rule entered the proverbial vacuum of the official mind. Nor would 
any one dare to relegate ladies to a gilded cage, where they can see little, 
and hear less. The galleries around the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Capitol at Washington accommodate nearly a thousand 
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visitors. Certain portions are reserved for ladies entering alone, and in 
other parts they can accompany gentlemen friends. Every member has 
a separate chair and desk, balloted for at the beginning of the session, 
and supplied with writing requisites. Occasionally a bouquet of flowers, 
or some elaborate floral decoration in the shape of a lyre or a ladder, 
may be seen on a desk, supposed to be placed there by admiring and 
grateful constituents. Ranged beneath the rostrum of the presiding 
officer in the chamber, and also in the Senate, are the clerks and the 
official reporters. Clustering around on the steps are a number of pages, 
whose duty it is to wait upon the Senators and Representatives. These 
signify their wishes by slightly clapping their hands, on hearing which 
one of the pages instantly responds. A story—doubtless mythical—is 
told of an unsophisticated Senator from the West, not long ago, who 
noticed that immediately after the chaplain had finished prayers, a 
number of the Senators clapped their hands. Ignorant of the meaning 
of this signal, the Western man turned to his neighbour, and said, ‘ Wal ! 
I’ve heard quite a few addresses to the Almighty, and I don't see much 
in that one to applaud.’ 


Probably these legislators, and all public men in America, are not so 
much bored and worried as most English people would be with the 
universal custom of handshaking. Every prominent man lays his 
account with this, as a necessity of his position, and knows that people 
expect it. During the last Presidential term it was said that Mrs. 
Cleveland’s arm was inflamed and swollen, so as to be quite painful, 
owing to the amount of handshaking which she had to undergo. One 
has been sometimes tempted to ask, when suffering from what, owing to 
inexperience, threatened to become an infliction, what good is effected 
by all this? You are casually introduced to a person whom you never 
met before, and whom you are nct likely to see again. Etiquette 
requires that he should solemnly shake hands with you, express his 
great pleasure at making your acquaintance, put one or two of the 
inevitable stereotyped inquiries, then again solemnly shake hands, 
and depart. A polite bow, a cordial nod, a few words of friendly 
greeting, would not suffice without actual digital contact. This, 
however, is endurable. If it be an inconvenience, it is soon over. 
After all, a wise traveller will adapt himself as far as possible to local 
customs. He may, perhaps, wish to draw the line at that form of 
salutation which consists of rubbing noses, as in parts of Africa. In 
like manner, it may be permitted, without offence, to enter a kind but 


firm protest against one peculiarity too common in American life. It 
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may almost be described as one of the great national institutions. It is 
seen, and heard, and sometimes felt, on all sides. It asserts itself in the 
house and in the street, in the railway and on the steamboat, in hotels 
and churches, on the judicial bench and in the legislature. It may be 
insular prejudice, and some American cousins may think it squeamish- 
ness ; but the effect produced on an average Englishman by the almost 
universal expectoration is nauseating in the extreme. I was told of an 
eminent clergyman who was addicted to the practice in the pulpit. 
He received one morning this epigram :— 
’Tis passing strange, when we reflect, 
And seems to beat creation, 
That when ‘oration’ we expect, 
We get ‘expectoration.’ 

Dismissing this unpleasant topic, although reference to it seems 
imperative on public grounds, there are peculiarities of travel, most of 
them being as agreeable as they are novel. ‘The river steamers on the 
Hudson and elsewhere, and those traversing the Sound from New York 
to Boston, are built to meet special requirements. They are of com- 
paratively light draught ; they stand high out of the water; they have 
spacious promenade decks ; and the long interior, with an open gallery 
running round, is handsomely and even extravagantly upholstered and 
decorated. Around the sides are numerous state-rooms. In the hold 
are several hundred ordinary berths. During the summer season a large 
influx of sleepers overflow on to mattresses placed on the floors. There 
is on board a dining-room, where an extensive choice of viands can be 
had at a fixed price of three shillings. The route is a favourite one, 
because, by leaving New York or Boston at six o’clock in the evening, 
the destination is reached in twelve or thirteen hours, with the oppor- 
tunity of sound sleep in a pleasant bedroom. The subject of railway 
travel has been made a careful study, and has arrived at a high state of 
perfection. What are known as Palace or Drawing-room cars are now 
familiar to English travellers. These are longer and loftier than with 
us, owing to the larger curves and the comparative absence of tunnels 
and bridges. The ordinary cars are about fifty feet long, mounted on 
eight wheels in two groups, and are eight or nine feet high. The centre 
of the roof is fifteen or twenty inches higher than the sides, forming a 
kind of clerestory, in which are narrow swivel windows and gratings for 
ventilation. The roof is usually stencilled in various colours and with 
considerable taste. A passage runs down the entire length, and the 
seats, ranged on each side, are stuffed and covered with a velvet pile. 


In winter, the cars are warmed, either by a stove at cach end, or by 
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steam-pipes, and at night they are amply lit. Each car has a cabinet, 
and iced water is supplied for drinking. A platform connects one car 
with another, and thus it is possible to traverse the entire length of the 
train while it is in motion. The conductor passes through between the 
stations to collect tickets and fares. Newsboys, who also are vendors 
of knives, candies, peanuts, and a variety of other articles, perpetually 
pass in and out. This is not an unmixed blessing. The Americans are 
also able to exercise their proverbial restlessness. Thus the doors are 
constantly opened and slammed during the journey. It is a law in most 
of the States that the bell on the engine shall be rung when approaching 
or leaving a station, and also on nearing a level crossing, of which there 
are far too many, even in cities. If one line intersects another on the 
level, as frequently happens, the train must be pulled up for a moment 
so as to avoid collisions. In the numerous cases where the public road 
crosses the line, a board is put up with a notice, ‘Look out for the cars.’ 
Foot passengers and vehicles are then supposed to care for themselves. 
Fences or barbed wire for enclosing the lines are becoming general, 
except in the West, instead of leaving men and animals to stray at their 
own sweet will. Locomotives, which are much heavier than the English, 
are still furnished in front with the iron radiating bars, popularly known 
as ‘cow-catchers, so as to throw off the track any obstruction. Platforms 
are rare at roadside stations, passengers having to cross the rails and 
mount the carriages. The fares are usually a penny a mile in the 
Eastern States, ranging to twice or thrice as much in the South and 
West, with an addition of about one-third for a seat in the Drawing-room 
car, and of two dollars for a sleeping berth. Exigencies of traffic, and 
the enormous distances over which perishable goods have to be 
transported, have led to the construction of refrigerator cars. 


The system of checking baggage may be pronounced perfect. 
Usually, it can be checked through, although several connecting lines 
have to be traversed. This is a convenience to a traveller who desires 
to stay at several places ex route. It also obviates the risk of platform 
robberies, so common in our country. Yet our railroad managers, with 
that marvellous aversion to any change so characteristic of the official 


world in England, doggedly oppose the introduction of this rational 
system. In like manner they resist every attempt to allow of a journey 
being broken, unless the ticket for the remaining part is forfeited. When 
will they learn that railways exist for the public, and that the public was 
not created for the benefit of railways? And when will they learn the 


further lesson, which the invincible logic of facts has been demonstrating 
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for years, in ways that might have carried conviction even to the most 
obtuse minds, that the greater the facilities offered, the fewer the petty 
restrictions, and the cheaper the fares, the more are people induced to 
travel, to the advantage of railway finance ? 


One just cause for complaint is the vulgar utilitarian way in which 
hoardings, walls, rocks, and every point of ’vantage in natural scenery, 
along public roads, rivers, and railways, are seized upon by itinerant 
agents of advertising firms for the announcement of their wares and 
specifics. The romantic Hudson River—the Rhine of America—the 
magnificent bay of Boston, with its numerous isles and inlets, and the 
routes of some of the grandest railways, are thus disfigured. Huge 
letters, sometimes a yard in length, and of proportionate thickness, 
roughly daubed in yellow, green, red, or some other staring colour, 
compel attention, in the midst of charming or sublime scenery, to 
domestic appliances, or to some of the innumerable remedies for the ills 
that flesh is heir to. But then it must be remembered that the essence 
of life in America is publicity ; not alone for business purposes. Men 
are placed, or they place themselves, on lofty pinnacles, according to 
their real or supposed importance. A dazzling light is thrown by the 
Press upon the sayings or doings of any one who can claim to be 
regarded as prominent, or even notorious. Private concerns are made 
public property. Diffidence and modesty seem likely to become 
extinct. 


All this is part of the notoriety and strain of daily life. Business, 
politics, and even religious affairs, are conducted in a similar way. 
Mercantile hours are much longer, and the competition and excitement 
are far keener than with us. Where ‘smartness’ is esteemed as the 
highest virtue, every one tries to become smarter than his neighbours 
and rivals. To visit the Stock Exchange or the Produce Exchange of 
one of the great cities suggests a pandemonium. The shouts, the 
gesticulations, the heat and the excitement of the competitors are 
carried to a pitch of frenzy. Fortunes are rapidly made, and as rapidly 
lost. In the latter case, time is not wasted in lamentation, but an 
attempt is at once made to realise another fortune, in any line that may 
offer. The promptitude and versatility with which an average American 
will turn from one pursuit to another may appear surprising. He will 
suddenly change from merchandise to law, or from the pulpit to politics, 
or from farming to the presidency of a bank or an insurance company. 


This readiness of adaptation to circumstances, combined with the spirit 
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of enterprise and speculation so characteristic of the people, have done 
much for the development of their vast and varied resources in agricul- 
ture, in minerals, in manufactures, and in inventions. The same national 
features have led to the opening up and the subjugation of the Great 
West, and they are now operating to utilise the vast treasures of the 
South, so long hidden and neglected in the old slavery days. In time 
there wili come consolidation, finish, culture, and all the gentler arts and 
graces. These have appeared already where favouring conditions 
prevailed. The marvel is that so much has been accomplished in so 
short a period and under such stringent and novel circumstances. It is 
only just to remember that abundant reason exists for pride, and even 
for boastfulness. Sometimes this takes amusing and exaggerated forms, 
but all will tone down and harmonise in time. Even Englishmen are 
not above reproach in this respect. 


A similar remark applies to political and ecclesiastical affairs. Our 
Trans-Atlantic cousins throw themselves into the former with exuberant 
energy. In the Presidential election, every fourth year, the excitement 
is at fever-heat. Men of all parties speak and act as if everything, both 
here and hereafter, depended upon a party victory 
being achieved. Granted that there are too many 
of what are termed ‘ machine politicians, with whom 
a contest means dollars, and who ply their trade 
with assiduous selfishness, yet, to the bulk of the 
American people, voting is an act of responsible 
citizenship. In their estimation, to use a well- 
worn formula, ‘government is of the people, by 
the people, for the people.’ There are defects and 
excesses in every human system, and it is im- 
possible to deny that mistakes are made even 
under a theoretically perfect democracy. Yet it is 
well to see people taking a practical and personal 
interest in politics, and doing their best to secure 
wise and righteous administration by men of 
their own free choice. There may seem to be the 
maximum of talk in accomplishing this, but from 
the old Greek and Roman days it has been of the 
essence of a republic that absolute freedom of dis- 
cussion should prevail. It is a marvel how the American mind 
can receive —to say nothing about assimilating—the mass of 
political, commercial, philanthropic, social, scientific, and _ religious 
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oratory that is presented more or less all the year round. Especially 
during the summer and autumn, conferences, institutes, congresses, 
associations, and camps without number are held all over the country, 
on every imaginable subject. But they like these rills, and streams, and 
floods, and avalanches of talk. They have also a keen relish for parades, 
processions, ‘rallies,’ bands, and banners. Fire companies, friendly 
societies, and political organizations are addicted to semi-military 
displays in gorgeous uniform. 


On the long-journey trains it is customary to stop thrice a day for 
twenty minutes, to afford opportunity for the universal meals of break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. To partake of them involves more or less of a 
scramble. On some lines, dining cars are attached to the trains, in which 
meals of great variety, and excellently cooked, are served at reasonable 
rates. Even here, the proverbial hurry is seen, though nothing is gained 
by it. But meals in America invariably partake of the nature of a rush. 
In some parts of the West the phrase used is ‘stoking’, and this is 
literally true. Where time is ample, it is never wasted upon meals ; 
always excepting refined and elegant private houses, where hospitality 
is generously and graciously dispensed by courteous hosts. Thousands 
of families do not ‘go to housekeeping,’ but live in hotels and boarding- 
houses. At these, at the ordinary dining-rooms, and at railroad buffets, 
meals are despatched with a celerity that is appalling. The object is to 
‘get through. Something else has to be done immediately, or some- 
thing may arise. Hence the food is not eaten, but is devoured ; 
consumed ; bolted. All this is extraordinary to one accustomed to a 
measure of quiet ceremony and deliberation in life, especially during 
meals. But in America business, politics, pleasure, and everything else 
are conducted under high pressure. Each seems determined to out- 
strip his neighbour. The tension is extreme. Fast trotting horses are 
the rage, not only with the gilded youth, but with men who might be 
supposed to be sedate. If one man has a horse that can trot a mile in 
two minutes and twenty seconds, another is consumed with the ambition 
to achieve a second less. In winter, some of the sleighs are superb in 
their equipments, and the average citizen likes to try conclusions with 
his more showy neighbours. Climate may have not a little to do with ) 
this. The atmosphere of the Northern and Western States is highly 
oxygenated. In some regions it is like champagne, in the effects 
produced upon the nervous system. But climate does not wholly 





account for the national temperament. There are other causes, into 


most of which it is needless here to enter. The physiological one 
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already glanced at operates powerfully. The old blunt saying that a 
nation’s strength lies in the digestive system has in it much truth. In 
America, digestion is almost unknown. Dyspepsia is a despotic demon 
with a sway nearly universal. How can it be otherwise? If people 
will not take the trouble to masticate their food, it cannot be assimilated. 
Cheerful conversation at table has much to do in promoting healthy 
enjoyment of meals. But the average man will not give the time for 
this. This eager haste and feverish impatience entail their own penalty. 
Nature is a gentle and loyal friend when treated fairly. Otherwise, she 
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becomes a stern and relentless Nemesis. The digestive organs need to 
be partly leather and partly steel to endure the strain which some put 
upon them. 


Hotel-keeping is an art that has been elevated almost to a science in 
America. Happily, one is not compelled to partake of the three ‘ square 
meals’ provided daily, with occasional refreshments between. The only 
complaint is that a traveller arriving after one meal is over must wait 
until the next one, however weary and hungry he may be. In all the 
great cities, sumptuous accommodation may be procured at rates from ten 
to twenty shillings a day for transient guests. Those remaining for a 
week or more can usually obtain a reduction. This includes everything, 
except, strange to say, boot-cleaning. If the boots are placed outside 
the bedroom door, the chances are they will be stolen. If sent down to 
be cleaned, the porter expects a ten-cent piece, and he will not object to 
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a quarter of a dollar. A like charge is made if the wearer goes with 
them on his feet into the basement, and occupies one of the elevated 
chairs while the porter—usually a coloured gentleman—polishes them, 
or, to use his own phrase, ‘gives ’em a shine.’ For the price paid there 
is the use of a handsome suite of parlours; a spacious dining-room, a 
large, airy, and well furnished bedroom ; a reading-room ; a news stall ; 
a post and telegraph office ; a cigar store ; and a barber’s shop. Railroad 
and theatre tickets can be procured, and the clerk in charge usually 
knows everything and everybody, and can furnish replies to the most 
miscellaneous inquiries. Nor does the hotel-keeper look to make his 
profit out of inferior wines, sold at exorbitant prices. Wines are to be 
had, and good foreign brands are necessarily high in price, because of 
the heavy import duties. But a guest is not viewed with suspicion and 
dislike because he does not take wine. Nor is he tacitly required, as in 
many English hotels, to poison himself with fiery compounds, and at 
the same time submit to be robbed ‘for the good of the house.’ The 
curious charge of so much a day for attendance is never made. ‘Tips’ 
of any kind are rare, and there is no necessity for bestowing them. The 
American hotel-keeper is a master of his business, and conducts it with 
skill and success. Often he acquires a fortune, and invests it in real es- 
tate, or goes into politics. All this refers only tothe great cities. In smaller 
places, and in newly-settled regions, the arrangements are necessarily 
inferior, and sometimes are primitive, and even rough. Yet the spirit of 
enterprise, and the quick adaptation to circumstances, so characteristic of 
the country, supply any demand that arises. Towns spring up with 
rapidity in the West, and the appliances of civilization soon appear. 


With the approach of the intense heat of July,an exodus sets in from 
the cities to the mountain regions ; just as many go to Florida or Cali- 
fornia to escape the rigours of winter. With the thermometer verging 
upon and even exceeding 100° in the shade, life becomes unendurable in 
places like New York and Philadelphia. All who can, make their escape. . 
Business is largely suspended. Many churches and theatres are closed. 
The people who are forced to remain, especially the poor, exist by 
passive endurance. On the islands in New York Bay, and along the 
coast of New Jersey, are numberless settlements, great and small. An 
increasing pilgrimage is made every summer northwards, to the rocky 
borders and dense woods of Maine, to the grand mountain ranges of 
the Adirondacks, to the White Mountains of New Hampshire, and to 
various part of Canada. Another popular resort is found in the Catskill 
Mountains, or the Kaaterskills, as they were termed by the early Dutch 
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settlers. Readers of Fenimore Cooper will recollect that some of his 
scenes, notably in ‘The Pioneers, are laid in this region, as is Wash- 
ington Irving’s story of Rip Van Winkle. This range of mountains 
forms a prominent object in passing up the magnificent river Hudson, 
about two-thirds of the way between New York and Albany; lying 
about ten miles south of the stream, with spurs running to the south- 
east. Nearly every farm-house receives visitors, at rates descending as 
low as twenty-four shillings a week. One of the largest hotels accom- 
modates twelve hundred guests at as mucha day. It has a theatre, a 
ball-room, a music-chamber, and other amusements during the week, and 
a church service on Sunday. Those who wish to exchange a city crowd 
for another, can find it, with all the adjuncts of gaiety and excitement, 
in these palatial caravanserais on the mountains or by the sea. Those 
who seek repose in quiet communings with Nature, and who are content 
with simple and wholesome fare, may lay in a stock of pure oxygen and 
of sound health at moderate outlay. But the increasing love of travel, 
and an unquenchable thirst after change and novelty, lead the Americans 
farther every year. Excursion trains, made up of drawing-room and 
sleeping cars, are largely patronized for trips to the Great Yellowstone 
Park, to the Colorado and Rio Grande districts, and to California ; con- 
veyance, board, and lodging being included in one charge. 











Thus it will be seen that the gregariousness of 
human nature everywhere asserts itself. In some 
respects, as has been intimated already, there 
is greater publicity in America than in 
England, or in any part of Europe. Prob- 
ably this is one of the incidental features 
of the republican spirit. Individuality 
becomes less marked, and may 
even be suppressed. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the 
estimable Mrs. Grundy has 
crossed theAtlantic, and domi- 
nates there, notwithstanding 
loud disclaimers of the exist- 
ence of such a person. Her 
sway is absolute over all who 
make any pretensions to be 
fashionable. There is an un- 
written Draconian code, to 
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which it is deemed imperative to conform. In matters of dress, 
parties, balls, marriages, funerals, and other social ceremonies, there 
are customs that have the force of edicts. Peculiar usages prevail 
at weddings. An engraved note of invitation informs the recipients 
that the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. is to be married to Mr. B. 
at such a church, or in the house, on a certain evening; that the 
reception will take place from seven till ten; and that the bridal pair 
will return and be at home on a given date. Sometimes the words, 
‘No presents, are added. With the growing circle of acquaintance, the 
intense love of show, and the social rivalry, the giving of wedding 
presents has come to be felt as a heavy tax, which many are unable to 
bear. Yet it is not uncommon for a bride to receive from friends and 
acquaintances thousands of dollars’ worth of articles, chiefly in the form 
of jewellery and ornaments. The invitations are issued, not only to the 
family connections and intimate friends, but in many cases to a much 
wider circle. If the ceremony is at a fashionable church, it is usually 
preceded and followed by an elaborate musical performance. The 
suests are attired in the height of fashion. After the service the bride 
and groom drive to the house, and with the parents receive all the 
proper congratulations from a crowd of visitors who come and go. The 
more crowded, the greater the felicity and pride. Usually, the festivities 
end with a ball, for there is a universal love of a dance, or ‘a hop,’ in 
the popular phrase. 


Nor is etiquette less stringent as regards funerals. One common 
usage is to affix to the handle of the bell-pull or on the side of the door 
a rosette of ribbon, with long streamers, wholly black, or half white and 
black. The outer louvre shutters are nearly closed, and are also draped 
with ribbon. Notification in the newspapers of a death is followed by 
an invitation to all friends to attend the funeral at a specified time and 
place. Formal invitations are also issued, and persons receiving these 
are supposed to make a point of attending, and also, unless express 
intimation to the contrary is made, to send wreaths, or crosses, or 
chaplets of rare flowers to be laid on the coffin and deposited with it in 
the vault or grave. The florists are the only people who profit by this 
custom, for they charge from five dollars upwards for the frail memorials. 
The coffins, or ‘caskets,’ are elaborately polished and mounted, and 
sometimes are marvels of cabinet work. A glass plate is often inserted 
above the face of the departed, who are dressed in their usual garments. 
It is also customary to view the remains, either through the glass or by 
removing the lid. Charles Selwyn would have been intensely gratified. 
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It is recorded of Lord Melbourne during his last illness, that being told 
of Selwyn having called, he desired to have him admitted if he called 
again, saying, ‘If I am alive I shall be happy to see him, and if I am 





dead he will be happy to see me.’ Selwyn’s morbid love for such 
spectacles was notorious, and a similar peculiarity of taste largely 
prevails in America. A story is told of a New England farmer, very 


rigid in his notions about Sunday, who was invited to the funeral of a 
PP2 
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neighbour. At the close he said it was ‘one of the most delightful 
days he had spent for a long while, because time usually hung upon his 
hands on Sunday,’ 


New Year's Day is observed somewhat in the Parisian mode, especi- 
ally in New York and other cities in the Eastern States ; although their 
great expansion is breaking down the custom. Where it continues, com- 
plimentary visits are paid by gentlemen to their lady friends, married 
and single. The ladies remain at home, in evening dress, to receive 
the calls. If the weather be dull, the blinds are drawn, the shutters 
closed, and the gas is lit, so as to impart cheerfulness to the scene. If 
calls are not being received, a small basket is affixed to the bell-pull, and 
cards are deposited. Sometimes two or three ladies unite, where the 
circles are large and somewhat mixed ; notice being given by circular 
or advertisement of the place of reception. A table is set with refresh- 
ments in the dining-room, to sustain the gentlemen in their arduous 
labours, which often extend from nine or ten in the morning until a late 
hour in the evening. If the visiting list be extensive, it is not an easy 
matter to get through it, even though each call be limited to a few 
minutes, during which good wishes and mutual compliments are ex- 
changed. In order to accomplish this social duty, business is suspended, 
and ‘hacks, or cabs, and street cars are in much request. It is 
customary also to send presents to intimate friends, so that doors are 
constantly being opened and closed, to receive callers and to answer 
messages. Ona wet day the discomfort is great, yet it does not damp 
the ardour of the gentlemen, who 












persist as with a heroic determina- 
tion to achieve or die. By 
the way, whence come all the 
‘gamps’ seen in the United 
States? Of all the huge, mis- 
shapen, bulgy, discoloured, 
wretched-looking articles in 
the form of umbrellas, 
surely that country can 
boast of the largest 
and most varied collec- 
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Fathers in the J/ayflower, but for the fact that umbrellas had not then 
been invented. Not that good articles are rarely seen, but they bear 
only a slight proportion to the veritable ‘gamps.’ This is a plain state- 
ment of fact, and must not be construed into a libel. Nor has any 
portion of this article been written in an unfriendly or captious spirit. 
The recollection of innumerable kindnesses received during several 
visits is too fresh and pleasant ; admiration for many noble traits of 
American life and character is too intense ; and the anticipation of 
future possibilities, if only the wise and good assert their rightful 
influence, is too hopeful, to allow of anything like hypercriticism or 
unkindness. But a little good-humoured badinage, even among the 
best of friends, is sometimes permissible, without any risk of a solution 
of continuity of mutual regard. 


It is impossible here to touch upon a variety of important and 
interesting matters, such as the Labour Question, the Negro Problem, 
with its grotesque and its pathetic sides, the New West, and the New 
South. No attempt is made to describe the great centres of mining 
and manufacturing industry ; or to discuss the political situation of 
America and its system of government ; or to enter upon an investiga- 
tion of the social forces at work, with the many benevolent enterprises, 
These do not come within the scope assigned to the present article, 
which has dealt exclusively with such points as strike an ordinary 
observer, because they vary somewhat from accustomed usage and 


from settled forms in older countries. 
W. H. S. AUBREY. 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 


Book V. Two IpyLLs 


CHAPTER III 


HAT Hannah, the parlour-maid, advanced salver in hand, 
on the salver a visiting-card—that this usually imper- 
turbable handmaiden was slightly ruffled, none too 
well pleased with her commission—all this Madame 
Jacobini, from her station upon the sofa, saw clearly 
enough. It vexed her, for her head ached viciously, 
and the pieties demanded seclusion. But she saw more 





than this, and for that overplus and extra Hannah’s 
advent with the visiting-card appeared insufficient cause. 
Miss Crookenden’s attitude was peculiar. She was look- 
ing towards the doorway. Madame Jacobini did not 
command a view of the doorway. 





‘Who on earth is it?’ she exclaimed, suddenly becoming nervous. 
She had a conviction something was going to happen—somcthing she 
should not the least like. ‘Who on earth is it?’ she repeated; but 
Mary did not answer. 


The girl’s features had stiffened, so, indeed, had her whole frame, 
with a sensation part resentment, part an emotion strangely vital and 
intimate. It was new to her. It angered her. It made her eyes dilate, 
and sent the blood tingling down to her finger-tips. And side by side 
with the anger a gladness-—a gladness not without an element of alarm 
in it. She had no need to read the name on the visiting-card. The 

















Stood waiting his approach.’ 
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owner of both had followed hard on the heels of the parlour-maid. And 
his high-shouldered figure was very evident now in the doorway, dark 
against the light of the stairway behind. Erect, the fingers of his left 
hand dragging at his shirt collar, Colthurst waited on the threshold, 
looking across the daintily-furnished, white and apricot-coloured rooms, 
with their bowls of violets set on quaint stands and tables, their tall 
bushes of tea-roses, their books, pictures, dzbe/ots, their effect of graceful 
luxury, to where their fair young mistress stood before the dancing fire 


in her suit of fairy mail. 
Madame Jacobini and Hannah spoke simultaneously. 
‘Who is it, Mary? Is there time for me to beat a retreat ?’ 


‘I said you were engaged, ma’am. But the gentleman insisted he 
must see you. He said he would not detain you.’ Hannah’s tone was 
decidedly sniffy, heavily charged with self-defence. 


Miss Crookenden glanced towards her friend. ‘There’s not time—I 


mean, please stay,’ she said. 


For the next few seconds Madame Jacobini’s brain worked rather 
too fast for comfort, considering that same vicious headache. For as 
Colthurst crossed the room for the first time she measured the inherent 
weight and power of the man, became sensible of the engrossing, 
absorbing force that was in him—saw and felt him, not off the surface 
as she had done hitherto, but by the quickened vision that comes often 
with a highly-strung condition of nerves. A headache may be a very 
illuminating medium through which to view matters sometimes. ‘The 
creature reminds me of a whirlpool,’ she thought. ‘Woe to the woman 
who falls into it. She will spin and spin helplessly till she is swallowed 
up. And then she looked hard at Mary Crookenden. We have said 
Madame Jacobini’s sense of drama was acute. Something in the girl’s 
attitude, a straincdness, a sort of holding of herself down and in, which 
Madame Jacobini saw, or fancied she saw, caused her very acute dis- 
comfort. ‘Good Heavens! poor, dear, foolish, unfortunate child, she 
said to herself. The kindly-hearted woman was quite overcome, lost her 
savoir faire, lost her readiness of speech and action for the time being, 
leant back against the piled-up sofa cushions, a profound sense of 
regret upon her. Alack for that silken-sailed marriage-ship! Madame 
Jacobini would willingly, joyfully have given every penny she possessed 
to see the girl safely on board of it as Lancelot Crookenden’s promised 
bride, still better as his wedded wife. Meanwhile, as I say, she lost her 
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readiness. The crisis had come upon her with a rush. She could not 
tell how to act for the best, how to interfere. In her confusion she 
missed Colthurst’s first words, failed to apprehend the purport of his 
rapid speech, sai 


ot 


‘You think I have no b-business here, Miss Crookenden,’ he was 
saying, with disconcerting abruptness. ‘I seem to be,guilty of an 
intrusion. I am afraid I did not stop to consider that" carefully. It 
was necessary that I should ask your opinion about a matter of 
considerable importance to myself, and indirectly to others as well. 
As you were not at school to-day I came off here as soon as I could 
get away.’ 


The substance of Colthurst’s address was personal, but his manner 
of delivering it was impersonal. He had himself very well in 
hand. Notwithstanding the excitement generated in him by Mary 
Crookenden’s presence, by the fact of finding himself here in her 
house and home, Colthurst managed to take up the purely official, 
dogmatic tone which he had preserved in his intercourse with 
her during the past eight or ten weeks. He wanted no melting. 
Melting was precisely that which would defeat his purpose in coming 
here. He was true to his singular declaration of yesterday. His will 
was firm against any lessening of the distance that divided him from 
Miss Crookenden. He looked at her as little as possible, nor did he 
look about him. This was an occasion when the perception of 
attractive external details was carefully to be avoided. 


The girl had no answer to make to his statement.* She motioned 
him towards the sofa. 


‘I think you know my friend, Madame Jacobini,’ she said, as loftily 
as she could. 


For Mary also wished to keep the tone of this interview down to 
the level of their ordinary intercourse. But that queer gladness took 
part against her wishes, against her social sense. She made a brave 
stand; but from the first she had a disturbing suspicion that she was 
playing a losing game. 


Colthurst bowed mechanically to the sofa and any body or thing 
that might happen to be on it. Then he addressed her again :— 
‘The matter in question is this, Miss Crookenden. Sylvester has 
resigned. They have offered me the p-professorship. Shall I 
accept it?’ 
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Mary hesitated a moment. Her first instinct was to congratulate 
him. Her charming eyes kindled. Then prudence gained over 
sympathy. 


‘Really, I am quite incapable of giving an opinion on the subject,’ 
she said, coldly. ‘You must know best whether the appointment 
is likely to prove a help or a hindrance to you. I cannot judge.’ 
—She clasped her hands again rather tight behind her—‘ What have 
I to do with it? You have no right to make me responsible in 
such a serious matter, Mr. Colthurst.’ 


‘Ah! but you must inevitably be responsible,’ he exclaimed. ‘ You 


can’t help it. I can’t help it either. The whole question turns on 
your wishes, your desires.’ 


Colthurst spoke very fast—so fast that once more Madame Jacobini 
failed to catch his exact words. But she saw Mary lift her head as in 
proud annoyance, saw her eye-lids droop, and her face flush. The good 
woman sat on thorns. But what to do ?—she asked herself in growing 
alarm—what had already taken place between them, and how far had 
it gone? She was all in the dark. She must wait on events, lest 
she should get hold of the stick disastrously by the wrong end and so 
do more harm than good. 


Colthurst, meanwhile, was sensible that he had slipped somewhat. 
He turned away, restlessly, took a small trefoil-tailed china monster— 
representation of the sacred dog Toh, plainest-headed among hounds— 
off the chimney-piece just behind him, and began twisting it about, 
gazing at its goggle eyes and benignly-grinning mouth. It steadied 
him to have something to handle, in a sense to torture. Inwardly he 
cursed the shrewd, kindly woman sitting on the sofa. If she would go, 
if she would only remove herself! But evidently she did not intend 
to remove herself, and he had a delicate thing to say to Miss Crooken- 
den, a thing which might easily be misconstrued. It was almost 
impossible to say it before a third person. Yet he had come with 
the express purpose of saying it. He did not mean to depart until 
it had been said. But Madame Jacobini’s silent inspection and ob- 
servation harassed him. He was beginning to lose his nerve. So he 
determined to say it at once. He faced round, spoke louder and more 
deliberately, though in so doing he knew he risked an outbreak of 
stammering. If the woman would hear, well, let her hear, then—and 
make what she could of it. 


‘What I came to ask you is this, he said. ‘You have not been to 
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the school to-day. I am afraid I have d-divined why you did not come. 
Social, conventional fetiches intruded themselves. They intimated that 
the Connop School might be an embarrassing, equivocal sort of place 
for you after—well, after what occurred yesterday. And you had not 
quite d-daring enough to defy the fetiches. Wasn't it so?’ 


Madame Jacobini leaned forward, fanning herself. She was all eyes 
and ears just then.— Merciful powers! What next?’ she ejaculated 
under her breath. 


Colthurst was one of those inconvenient persons who have the gift 
of compelling you, willy nilly, to speak the truth. 


‘Yes, it was, Mary Crookenden assented ; while her glance followed 
the motions of the man’s handsome hands playing in their neatly violent 
way with the little china monster. 


‘And the conventional fetiches were wrong, as they usually are, 
Miss Crookenden. Pray understand once and for all, Colthurst said, 
quietly, ‘that the very last thing I intend is to be a nuisance to you; to 
traffic on past kindness ; to b-bore and pester you with my affairs, my 
susceptibilities, my attacks of blue devils. Gratitude is not always a 
lively sense of favours to come, though it may amuse cheap cynics to 
say so. I assure you I have a very sufficient capacity for holding my 
tongue if needs be. Y-yesterday, I was p-pressed beyond endurance. 
I lost my head. But I shall not lose it again. I have taken measures 
to prevent the recurrence of the pressure of yesterday which I have no 
doubt will prove effectual.’ 


Colthurst paused a moment. His expression was not exactly that 
of a saint, and Madame Jacobini, glancing from the man to the girl as 
they stood together on the hearth-rug could not but be struck, in the 
midst of all her anxiety, by the telling contrast they offered. Light 
and darkness, night and morning, beauty and the beast. Nevertheless, 
she admitted a certain grandeur in the beast. 


‘So, in as far as I am concerned, in as far as your work at the 
Connop Schooi is concerned, you can draw a wet sponge across your 
memories of yesterday—wipe them out, obliterate them, if you 
desire it.’ 


‘Ah, but I can't do that,’ the girl cried almost involuntarily. 


Colthurst’s breath came very short. His face grew thin as he looked 
at her, and the look was heavy with a question. But Mary had retreated 
upon the sofa. She leaned against the arm of it close to Madame 
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Jacobini. Her back was to the light, her face and figure in shadow, 
only a yellow-red glint of the fire here and there upon the silver 
embroidery about the hem of her dress. Colthurst’s fingers closed like 
a vice upon goggle-eyed Toh. 


‘Then it only remains for me to ask you to be so kind as to tell me 
p-plainly whether my accepting the d-directorship of the school will 
prove an objection to your coming there in future? I shall be grateful 


if you will answer me frankly ; b-because, if it proves so I shall decline 
the appointment.’ 


He said the last few words very simply. His taste may be called in 
question at times. His sincerity, I am happy to say, never. Yet it 
was no slight matter to him, that proposal to decline the appointment. 
For to-day had been big with triumph as yesterday with defeat. He 
had felt the pulse of his school to-day ; found that it beat true, loyally, 
towards him. A deputation of students had waited upon him with 
enthusiastic demand that he would continue to reign over them. Much 
pleasant feeling had been exhibited towards him, many pleasant words 
spoken. For, indeed, it appeared to the majority of these sixty and odd 
young people that the daily routine of frog-pond existence would 
become deadly dull if King Stork should abdicate, and some good, 
ordinary, uneventful King Log mount the throne. King Stork might 
bully and overwork them; might be exacting and merciless; his 
criticisms might be harsh, even scathing; but he knew what he was 
about, and he made them know what they were about also. He 
managed to educe whatever fraction of cleverness might be in them. 
The spirit of discipleship was abroad in Connop School; they en- 
treated him not to leave them. And the excellent Barwell seconded 
their vote of confidence with much complimentary tail-wagging. 
Colthurst wore him nearly to fiddle-strings, it is true, as persons of 
strong vitality inevitably wear their weaker brethren. But wearing 
thin in a good cause appeared to Mr. Barwell of the nature of a privi- 
lege. Colthurst had come to form one of the principal interests of his 
life. Where would agreeable suspicion of adventure be, where those 
ticklings of surprise and wonder he so relished? He must bid good-bye 
to all hope of witnessing fireworks, sustaining electric shocks, if Colthurst 
ceased to rule over him. So he too cried, stay. Colthurst was touched, 
grateful. He rejoiced in his work, rejoiced to make his ideas obtain and 
prevail, rejoiced to be thus free to preach his gospel to fit audience ; by 
no means despised either the certainty of a secure and, for himself, 
sufficient income. And so it was no light matter, surely, for him to 
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come thus and offer to throw over all these alluring prospects to save 
chance of embarrassment to such a very impenetrable damsel as Miss 
Crookenden seemed bent on proving herself. Verily Love makes most 
thoroughpaced simpletons of the ablest among us; woefully perverts 
judgment, making the worse appear the better reason, making us fling 
aside indisputably solid advantages in favour of the shadow of the 
merest shade. How shall we regard you, Love? Shall we adore or 
detest you for this crazy miracle-working of yours? Is the madness 
you engender divine or brutish? Probably, rightly considered, some- 
thing of both. And now Colthurst, in obedience to that sweet mad- 
ness, repeated his offer—making it, in~itself, appear a small matter, 
thanks to the reasons he adduced in support of it—being filled, mean- 
while, with the almost voluptuous sense of satisfaction which comes, at 
the first blush anyhow, from the performance of any genuine act of self- 
devotion. 


‘You have an unusual amount of talent,’ he went on; ‘and you owe 
it to yourself to give that talent the fullest training and exercise obtain- 
able. It mustn’t be balked, stunted, frustrated, as women’s talents 
generally are, by inadequate teaching, by timid riasty-nice notions of the 
degree of knowledge which is safe and suitable for their sex. And 
that’s why I have come to you now, Miss Crookenden. The Connop 
School is the only place here in England where your talent will receive 
anything like fair play. So you must stay there. And if my staying 
there too is an impediment, stands in the way of your staying ’—Col- 
thurst turned away and put the little china monster back on the chimney- 
piece—‘very well, then, I must go, he said. ‘They'll easily fill my 
place. J/n'y a pas @homme nécessaire, you know. So don’t hesitate to 
say what you wish. Yes or no—it shall be just as you please.’ 

There was a momentary silence. Then Mary said gently, gravely— 


‘You are very magnanimous.’ 


Once more Colthurst knew what it was to be content. ‘Not so 
very magnanimous,’ he answered, ‘since in pleasing you I take the very 
b-best possible means of pleasing myself.’ 


But here Madame Jacobini arose mentally from the state of prostra- 
tion into which headache and the abnormal character, both of the visitor 
and his communications had plunged her. ‘ Plague the man, he becomes 
abominably attractive, abominably coercive,’ she said to herself. ‘This 
won’t do. He must be snuffed out.’ She rallied her forces, marshalled 
her scattered wits, rushed in valiantly where angels—comprehending the 
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whole drift of the business, as it is only civil to suppose that superior 
intelligences would—might have feared to tread. 


‘Oddly enough we were just discussing this very question—weren’t 
we, Mary ?—when Mr. Colthurst was announced, she declared briskly. 
‘ The question of the prosecution of Miss Crookenden’s studies, I mean, 
at the Connop School. I will tell you all about it, Mr. Colthurst. Miss 
Crookenden needs change ; | have long thought so; now she admits it. 
We had agreed—hadn’t we, Mary ?—just arrived at the conclusion—’ 
here Madame Jacobini reached up and patted the young lady’s knee, as 
the latter leaned on the corner of the sofa, including her and the dark 
figure standing on the hearthrug, in one of her widest and most genial 
smiles— just arrived at it when you, Mr. Colthurst, appeared so oppor- 
tunely though unexpectedly upon the scene. Just agreed that the time 
had come when the Connop School must be reckoned among the things 
of the past. Miss Crookenden has enjoyed her work there immensely,’ 
she continued vivaciously leaning forward, nodding at Colthurst with 
imperturbable amiability— haven't you, Mary? And no doubt profited 
by it also. That I take for granted under such able tuition. But even 
the most enjoyable things must come to an end, you know, Mr. Colthurst. 
There is a term set to our most agreeable experiences.’ 


As she finished speaking, Madame Jacobini rose. She intended to 
snuff the man out, once and for all to show him his place ; but it was not 
quite a nice thing to do. She could not help being sorry for him. Yet, 
as it had to be done, she proposed doing it thoroughly. Not a smoulder 
of red should be left in the wick. 


‘Miss Crookenden’s connection with the Connop School is severed,’ 
she went on, using her hands in a very telling bit of pantomime 
descriptive of cutting off uncommonly short. ‘It is most courteous and 
considerate of you to call, Mr. Colthurst, and give us this information 
about your apppointment.’ Madame Jacobini’s smile widened, grew 
largely, richly genial. ‘But you see, as far as Miss Crookenden enters 
into the question you have arrived the day after the fair. The case was 
already closed. The verdict, funnily enough, just given.—I am afraid it. 
is rather late to offer you tea. It seems to have got dusk very quickly 
to-night. Shall I ring for the lamps, Mary, as I am up?’ 


Madame Jacobini congratulated herself. She had handled the 
snuffers to some purpose this time, or she was very much mistaken. 
Had let the man down with a slam; soused him up to the neck in 
common-sense; had drawn his poison-fangs and need have no further 
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anxiety in his direction, at present. She moved across to the bell. 
Hannah and lamps, she thought, would finish him off, complete his 
discomfiture. 


Colthurst moved also. Came right in front of the girl, still leaning 
on the corner of the sofa, her slim gray form somewhat impalpable in 
the deepening twilight. 


‘G-good-bye, Miss Crookenden, he stammered. ‘Your friend has 
very kindly saved me from all possibility of misapprehension. Her 
explanation of the situation has b-been m-masterly.’ 


Colthurst put two fingers inside his shirt-collar and wrenched it out- 
ward. He felt he had been fooled, shamed ; and it made him a little 
mad to have his self-devotion flung back thus, like a dirty rag, in 


his face. 


‘I resign you to the undisturbed worship of the conventional fetiches 
—for that’s what it really means, what it all really comes to,’ he said, 
bitterly. ‘Worship them in peace, supported by the approval of all 
right-minded persons of your acquaintance; selling, as such persons 
always press the artist to sell it, your birthright for a mess of paltry 
social pottage. And yet I am sorry,’ he added, with a sudden change of 
tone ; ‘very sorry. It seems a pity; for the social fetiches are secure of 
plenty of worshippers, any way, and you are capable of worshipping 
better things !’ : 


‘Ah! no,’ Mary answered. ‘You have over-rated me, you have 
romanced about me, you have—’ but here suddenly, her voice faltered, 
broke. She stood upright, stretched out her hands in swift violence of 
entreaty. ‘Oh! leave me alone, please leave me alone,’ she cried. 
‘You are too strong for me, too great for me. I can’t cope with you. 
You bruise and hurt me. I lose my identity; you break me all to 
pieces. Leave me alone, oh, leave me alone, Mr. Colthurst,’ she said. 


Hannah and lights. The face of the woman he loved seen for an 
instant blanched, strangely troubled, piteous in its childlike distress, 
Then the open door, the chill of the spring evening in the lamp-lit 
street. 


‘D-damn doing right, was what Colthurst said to himself. 


And in the white and apricot-coloured room, meanwhile, a long 
silence. The two women sitting side by side again. Madame Jacobini 
was affected, slightly remorseful. She had snuffed the man out, disposed 
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of him ; but no, decidedly it was not a nice thing to do. Mary’s silence 
disturbed her moreover. 


‘Was I right, darling child ?’ she inquired at last. 


‘Quite right, Sara ; but—but—’ the girl shuddered, and her breath 
caught hysterically, ‘Oh! Sara, hold me tight. Love me, comfort me, 
I am very unhappy,’ she said. 


‘My dear, my dear, murmured Madame Jacobini. Then she de- 
termined to probe the wound and discover if it was of dangerous depth. 
So she asked the time-honoured, ever-recurring question, which, simple 
though it is, covers most of the misery of every woman’s life :—‘ Do 
you care for him, Mary ?’ 


‘I don’t know, I hope not, because it would be utterly useless for me 
to care.’ Miss Crookenden spoke slowly, wearily. ‘There is something 
behind, something horrible, tragic—I don’t know what, and I would 
‘rather not know. He hinted at it yesterday.’ 


‘Did he?’ exclaimed Madame Jacobini. 


Remorse vanished. She began to feel quite comfortable over her 
use of the snuffers. Again silence, broken only by the roll of carriages. 
At a house just across the street there was a dinner-party, matting let 
down over the pavement, an awning put out, a row of children and 
perambulators drawn up to right and left watching the arriving guests. 


‘He gives me a feeling nobody ever gave me before,’ Mary went on 
presently. 


‘Does he ?’ murmured Madame Jacobini, with meaning. 


‘It is a terrible feeling, Sara. It scares me. I don’t know where it 
would lead to.’ Mary pressed her face against her friend’s shoulder, 
and shuddered again. ‘I must get rid of it, get rid of it at all costs. 
Sara, should you mind my going down to Brattleworthy to Uncle Kent ? 
I know you don’t care for the country till the year is well aired ; but I 
could quite well go.alone—with Chloe, I mean. I know | am cowardly, 
but I should be so thankful to get into the dear, clean restful country, 
where everything seems simple, less perplexed.’ 


‘You shall start for anywhere—Central Asia by the night express, if 


that will make you happier. But Brattleworthy, Madame Jacobini’s 
eyebrows went well up into her hair, ‘it is next door to Beera Mills and 
—my dear, I don’t want to plague you by suggestions of further per- 
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plexity—but—gue faire? It is useless to blink the truth. At Beera is 
the clerical Admirable Crichton waiting for his answer.’ 


‘I have thought of all that. But perhaps he won’t be at home. He's 
been a great deal at Aldham Revel since poor Lady Aldham’s illness 
took this bad turn. Miss Aldham told me so yesterday.’ 


‘Still, railways exist, I believe, and it is open to him to take a ticket 
and come home again. He will come home again, Madame Jacobini 
added with conviction, ‘and that promptly, when he learns you are at 
Brattleworthy. Don’t lay the flattering unction to your soul, that you 
are going to slip out of making an answer, Mary. You gave him a note- 
of-hand, payable at seven months. The young man is punctual. He is 
not in the very least likely to forget to ask for a settlement.’ 


‘Oh! very well then, let him ask for it.’ 


Mary kissed her friend lightly on the cheek. She had recovered her 
composure. She left the sofa, went over and knelt on the fender-stool, 
watching the now bright fire; up-leaping flames once more eagerly 
clasping the flakey edges of the wood. 


‘I don’t mind if he does ask for it, Sara,’ she said quietly. ‘ Indeed, 
I am not sure that I should not be rather obliged to him if he did. For, 
of all the various lions, the one in that path really seems to me the least 
dangerous and objectionable.—She paused a minute-—‘ I am not at all 
sure Mr. Aldham is not part of the restfulness. There are no hidden 
things in his life I dare not know. If he still wants me he may have 
me—for he gives me no feelings.’ 


‘Good heavens !’ cried Madame Jacobini, ‘there is another of your 
perverted nineteenth-centuryisms! It has indeed been left for modernity, 
to discover an argument in favour of a suitor’s eligibility in the fact that 
he leaves you as cold as a stone.’ 


Miss Crookenden ignored the small sarcasm. ‘He is good, she 
continued, ‘and not at all stupid. Marrying him would be remarkably 
safe, and just now I have a perfectly gluttonous appetite for safety.’—She 
put her hands on to the mantelshelf, and drew herself up into a standing 
position.—‘ I’ll telegraph to Uncle Kent to-morrow, and go down the day 
after, if you really don’t mind.—Dear me, there’s the gong. Don’t you 
bother about dressing, Sara, you’re tired ; and I won’t be five minutes 
hustling into my frock.’ 


Just then her eyes lighted on dog Toh, lying grinning on the mantel- 
shelf—dog Toh in two pieces, snapped right across his sacred middle. 
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Mary started, and that odd shuddering ran through her once more, while 
the colour rushed into her face. She was angry with herself, yet an un- 
reasoning gladness re-awoke in her. Then, very carefully, she picked up 
the pieces. 


‘Ah! he’s broken,’ she said. ‘I must stick him together again.’ 


And she carried goggle-eyed dog Toh away with her up to her room. 
From which may it not be surmised that Madame Jacobini’s use of the 


snuffers came a trifle—just a trifle—late ? { 


O 
O 
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CHAPTER IV. 








g7|I was Easter Eve. The sea like a great pale turquoise, 
| the sky like a great pale sapphire ; their meeting veiled 
in banks of opalescent mist, fading almost imperceptibly 
into the opaque blue below and the clear blue above. 
The bare treeless band across Yeomouth Bay, where 
it rose above the mist, a mosaic of frail yellowish pink, 
lilac, yellowish dun. A little fleet of white-sailed coast- 
ing vessels standing out to sea, till the flowing tide 
should serve to carry them in over the bar to the 
broad still reaches of the estuary. Along the bar a 
broken line of butter-coloured sand-hills edging the 
blue water. At the far end of them the lighthouse, 


showing like a splash of whitewash against the warm 





lilac of the hilly country inland—which rises, one swell- 
ing upland above another, to the wide quiet of the purple moor. 


All this Cyprian Aldham saw as he turned out of the steep lane on 
to the high road at Beera Cross—saw it with the approbation beautiful 
scenery invariably called forth in him. But he did not linger. He had 
no inclination this afternoon for brooding intercourse with Nature. He 
took in the fair land- and sea-scape at a glance, and let it hang in the 
background of his mind as a pleasing and therefore suitable drop-scene 
against which the drama of his thoughts and affairs might play itself out 
undisturbed. For aspects of Nature were an accessory to-day, and the 
private concerns of Cyprian Aldham undoubtedly occupied the first 
place in Cyprian Aldham’s attention. Moreover, he was in a hurry— 
in as much, that is, of a hurry as a person of so cool, direct, and well- 
regulated nature can be. Evening service in the small church clinging 
against the wooded combe-side was at seven o'clock, and it was nearly 
four now. Aldham proposed walking to Brattleworthy Rectory, and 
being back in decent time for the said service. He could not therefore 
afford to loiter. He stepped out at a good pace along the high road, 
here bordered by strips of coarse grass and heather, interspersed with 
little thickets of bramble and blackthorn, of willow in full glory of furry 
grey and yellow catkins, of stunted oaks and hazels; and shut in on 
either hand by high earth-banks, topped with gorse and gemmed 


with innumerable primroses. 
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The air was light, exercise pleasant, and Aldham in that condition 
of serene self-complacency which serves persons of refinement and high 
cultivation in lieu of the vulgar animal spirits common to low caste 
humanity. And indeed the young man had very fair cause for self- 
complacency. He had long purposed certain things, and in the last 
week had realized that which he purposed. Three days ago, without 
marked enthusiasm, it is true, but also without hesitation, Mary 
Crookenden had accepted him, had definitely promised to become his 
wife. Aldham was in love, genuinely in love, according to his capacity 
of loving. That capacity is, of course, very different in different in- 
dividuals, and his capacity was not that of a St. Preux any more than 
of a Don Juan. His was a perfectly sane affection, not a bit likely to 
get out of hand, kick over the traces, indulge in violences and eccen- 
tricities of devotion. It was the sincere preference of a proud and 
perhaps slightly hard man for one woman as distinct from all other 
women, though he did not for a moment profess to think the woman in 
question a perfect being. On the contrary, Aldham considered that his 
mistress was not insusceptible of improvement in many directions. 
Some men’s love is formative, educative ; is convinced, not only of the 
high desirability, but of its own entire capacity, of adding finishing 
touches to the mind and character of the beloved one. Aldham 
acknowledged many duties on the part of the husband to the wife. 
Let it not be supposed for an instant that I refer to such crudities of 
right conduct as being faithful to and not beating her. They belong to 
a level of practical morality, or rather immorality, to which the young 
clergyman was incapable of descending, even in thought. The duties 
he acknowledged were of a much more delicate order. Aldham, 
believing sincerely in the superiority of the masculine intelligence, pro- 
posed to mould his wife, to modify some of her tendencies, root out 
some of her inclinations, teach her much that it would be greatly to her 
advantage to know. His judgment would be her final court of appeal ; 
his wishes in all serious matters her rule and law. The time was young 
yet, but Mary had displayed a degree of gentle submission towards him 
during the last few days which was altogether flattering and encouraging 
to his educative hopes and intentions. 


‘I have been wise, he said to himself, bestowing a glance on the 


blue of the bay over the top of a gate as he passed. ‘She asked me to 


wait, and I waited. I was very patient, and I did right. Now her 
choice is deliberate. I think we fully understand one another.’ 


Bold words, betraying perhaps a measure of inexperience in our 


Qo 2 
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admirable young clergyman. For do two human beings—specially of 
opposite sex—ever fully understand one another? Have any two ever 
done so since the world began? History and personal observation 
alike answer in the negative, I fear; for, alas! the finest and liveliest 
imagination stops short of complete comprehension of the thoughts, 
aims, predilections, of even the nearest and best loved. In truth, is not 
each one of us, after all, under sentence of something very like perpetual 
solitary confinement in the prison-house of our own individuality ? 


But it was not only that Cyprian Aldham had attained in the matter of 
his annexation of Miss Crookenden. That morning he had heard of 
the death of his aunt, Lady Aldham, and this event made a considerable 
difference in his prospects. Cyprian felt at liberty to contemplate the 
poor lady’s death chiefly from the standpoint of his own fortunes ; for it 
had been long expected—in a sense long hoped for, and might justly be 
considered to be what is often rather euphumistically described as a 
‘happy release.’ Over fifty years of easy comfort, of the sheltered existence 
wherein no rough word is ever heard or rough sight seen, all the luxuries 
of the harem, in short, without its disabilities and restrictions—for, upon 
my word, it sometimes occurs to one that women of the upper classes 
here in England often have a quite unreasonably good time of it—this 
followed by a strange reverse and down-break, by six months of such 
pain and disgust as give the lie to human progress and laugh the efforts 
of our vaunted science to scorn. Disease is a famous leveller. Neither 
wit nor virtue, neither wealth nor position, houses or land, move Siva the 
Destroyer to spare when he is minded to strike. He sends out his 
emissaries, and they do his bidding relentlessly. In this case he ordained 
that a delicately-nurtured woman should die of cancer, and of cancer 
she accordingly died. But the process was a slow one. The gods can 
afford to take their time, having all eternity at their disposal. And 


during the process certain changes took place in the poor lady’s attitude 
of mind. 


Like so many charming women of her class, Lady Aldham was un- 
disciplined, and consequently slightly vindictive, unreasonable, unjust. 
The demands upon her forbearance and submission having been rare, 
those graces had grown somewhat rusty, and failed to present themselves 


in good working order when Providence mercifully supplied her with an 


opportunity for their employment. She had, for many years now, been 
offered such an opportunity in relation to her husband’s nephew and 
heir, Cyprian Aldham. For the young man’s existence was, in plain 
English, a perpetual vexation to her; he had embodied, to her, the 
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great disappointment of her life. She had gone on hoping against hope 
for the child who would render his claims abortive. But the child never 
came, Cyprian, meanwhile, certainly was not guilty of intruding him- 
self. His behaviour was laudably circumspect ; but Lady Aldham 
found offence in his very circumspection. It irritated her. He put 
forth no claims, gave himself no airs of a moneyed young man; worked 
hard, took a good degree ; went into the Church ; was licensed to a 
London curacy very much more distinguished for its opportunities of 
labour than for its social advantages; broke down in health; went 
abroad as bear-leader to Lancelot Crookenden; buried himself in an 
obscure West Country parish. Had he been obsequious, had he 
flattered a little, made up to the poor lady, she would probably have 
forgiven him the iniquity of his existence; but the independence he 
showed was merely a fault the more. To many women it is the un- 
pardonable sin that you should give them no trouble, keep out of their 
way, be quite well able to do without them. 


But when Siva stretched out his hand against her, as we have said, 
Lady Aldham’s attitude of mind changed. She desired to make her 
peace with the young man ; but she desired something more than this. 
She loved her husband jealously, exclusively. And Sir Reginald was 
a handsome, jovial, vigorous, middle-aged gentleman, tender-hearted 
and light-hearted at the same time. He was inconsolable for his wife’s 
sufferings, prospectively inconsolable for her loss; but Lady Aldham 
had a terrible suspicion that the inconsolable eventually of necessity 
seek consolation, just as surely as the thirsty seek water. It is the 
moderate griefs that wear long, that kill—if indeed any griefs kill— 
not the noisy ones. Suppose Sir Reginald should seek consolation in 
the form of a second helpmeet ? Suppose he should pay his wife the 
compliment—we are assured it is a high one—of giving her a successor ? 
Suppose that successor should triumph where she had so lamentably 
failed ? Suppose children’s toys should one day litter the great, stately 
rooms downstairs, children’s shouts and laughter echo along the wide 
passages? Such thoughts, to Lady Aldham, were almost more cruel 
than the hand of Siva pressing on her poor tortured body. And being 
a woman of sincere, though not very enlarged belief, she went a step 
further, asking the question asked by the Sadducees in Judea of old. 
At the last, when they met again in that other world which was now 
drawing so solemnly near to her—coming forth out of the silence and 
mystery which had heretofore shrouded it, and confronting her as her 


only permanent reality—whose husband would Reginald be ? To whom 
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would he belong, this man whom she had loved, whose name she had 
borne? To her, or to that other Lady Aldham? Put baldly thus, 
such questionings sound almost grotesque. Yet these are the things 
the majority of us really do brood over, turn hither and thither with 
weariful persistence, as we lie a-dying—carrying on, in qucer, not 
unpathetic simplicity, all the familiar furniture of our daily thought, 
what one may call the small-clothes of our domestic and_ social 
circumstance, into the unknown regions ahead, where such little 
garments are probably very much out of fashion. 


And so from a double motive she proceeded to make her peace 
with Cyprian Aldham. In proportion as Sir Reginald cared for his 
heir-presumptive, he would be unlikely to run the chance of dis- 
possessing him by marrying again. From being an object of dislike, 
the young clergyman found himself suddenly converted into an object 
of high consideration. He regarded this as a not unfitting reward for 
his past conduct, accepted it gladly as such; ministered to the poor 
lady in things spiritual in perfect good faith, having no notion that 
he was being erected as a barrier against the intrusion of some not 
impossible second Lady Aldham. For the present owner of that title 
could not bring herself to speak of the jealous fears that beset her. 
Moreover she read the young man’s character clearly enough to see 
that an appeal to self-interest would certainly not succeed with him. 
So she took refuge in committing the keeping of her husband’s soul to 
him as a sacred trust. Even humbled herself, asking as pledge of 
forgiveness for past coldness that he would spend the greater part of 
his time in future at Aldham Revel. ‘Marry and live with your uncle, 
save him from a lonely old age, this was the woman’s cry. Inwardly 
she added, ‘save me from the humiliation, the agony of a supplanter.’ 
She pressed the matter upon her husband, referred to it again and 
again, until the idea of such an arrangement became familiar to 
both gentlemen. 


And it is odd how soon the mind accustoms itself to some new 
ideas. A year ago, had anyone suggested to Aldham he would 
contemplate giving up clerical work, and settling down as recognized 
heir-apparent to a big estate and big fortune, he would have repudiated 
the suggestion almost angrily. But now it had ceased to be in the least 
shocking to him ; indeed, during the brief period of his engagement it 


had grown increasingly attractive. Aldham Revel would unquestionably 


be a very much more suitable setting for Mary Crookenden than the 
poky little vicarage at Beera. How Sir Reginald would admire her! 
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How she would impress the neighbourhood—the dear, dignified old 
Mainwarings, the Selfords, the Adnitts of Lowcote, good-natured Mrs. 
Jack Enderby and her train of strapping boys and girls at Bassett 
Darcy ; and the airified pleasure-seeking little world of Tullingworth, 
always sitting on the edge of its chair—though it doesn’t a bit like one 
to say so—in hopes of recognition from ‘the county.’ 


Now to-day, along with the announcement of his wife’s death, 
had come a kindly word from Sir Reginald concerning his nephew’s 
engagement and a renewal of the request that he would pack up and 
betake himself to Aldham Revel, bringing his bride along with him. 

‘You know how much your poor dear aunt thought about it,’ he wrote. 
-*Almost the last talk I had with her she spoke of it. The notion had 
taken great hold of her, somehow. I hope you will see your way to 


carrying out her wishes.’ 


As he turned down over the top of Brattleworthy Hill, between the 
straggling rows of white-washed, slate-roofed cottages, Aldham was 
decidedly of opinion that he did see his way to carry out the said 
wishes. The period of doubt and indecision was passed. He could 
find a hundred-and-one excellent reasons for accepting the agreeable 
station in life to which it appeared to be the pleasure of Providence 
to call him. When inclination jumps with fate conscientious scruples 
are soon stilled, as a rule. 


Passing beyond the cottages, Aldham opened a field gate on the 
right and struck across the steep pastures. Below him lay the church 
and rectory half hidden by a plantation of oak and beech which shelters 
them from the west; the square mass of Slerracombe House; the 
diversified expanse of the park—its wooded valleys a patchwork of raw 
umber, rosy brown, ethereal green, lying between stretches of heather, 
golden gorse, succulent fresh-sprung bracken ;—then the turquoise sea 
meeting the sapphire sky amid banks of opalescent mist, and the finely- 
tinted mosaic of far-away country. About half a mile out from shore 
some black-hulled skiffs from Beera, all even to tan top-sails set to catch 
the light south-easterly breeze, heeling a little as they slipped along with 
the quaint curtseying motion which comes of the pull-back of the heavy 
trawl at the stern. Jackdaws and choughs, showing like a handful of 
glossy black seed thrown upward as they suddenly wheeled out in shrill 
vociferous companies from their nesting-places in the cliff face. Deer 
moving down from the open grass park near the house, to the mottled 


sunlight and shade of the valleys. A couple of buzzards soaring up and 
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up, in intersecting circles, on motionless, widespread, blunt-tipped wings. 
The ‘wandering voice’ of the first cuckoo bold and blithe, in perti- 
nacious repetition of his own gay name. And there, finally, fairest sight 
of all—for, as has been said, the young man was truly in love according 
to his capacity—on the high rising ridge of the next field, just before 
him, Mary Crookenden herself. 


Aldham did not stay to open the gate. He laid his hand on the top 
bar and vaulted over it, performing this athletic feat very neatly. Not 
without inward sense of satisfaction, too, for he was glad to know 
himself to be in as good condition physically as he was well assured of 
being intellectually and morally. Aldham dearly liked to have the 
whole of himself at command. He pushed on and was more than half 
way up the slope of turf before Mary became aware of his presence. 
Then, catching sight of him, she waved her hand and stood awaiting his 
approach. To Cyprian her solitary white-clad figure-—the curious in 
costume may be interested in learning that she wore a dress of white 
flannel—outlined against the sky, bare-headed, the sunshine lighting up 
the dim gold of her hair, seemed to gather up and embody the sweet, 
pure influences of that spring day. She appeared as very fit presiding 
genius of the bright, far-reaching landscape, while a charm of bird 
notes rose about her from thicket and woodland, and the soft breeze 
stirred her garments, swept away through the rectory plantation just 
below, and filled the sails of those curtseying skiffs out at sea. Aldham 
had an admirably retentive memory. He quoted some lines from 
Wordsworth, some from Matthew Arnold ; and sincerely congratulated 
himself at the same time, on his excellent taste in the choice of a wife. 
His mental barometer stood at ‘set fair. Nor was Mary’s greeting 
calculated to depress the mercury. She was gentle; her graciousness 
had a pretty touch of deprecation in it. She seemed genuinely 
anxious to meet his wishes. She listened dutifully to all he had to 
say, admitting, when any slight difference of opinion arose, the justice 
of his arguments. All of which was just as it should be, the educative, 
formative process happily inaugurating itself thus early in their joint 
career. Aldham was extremely pleased. He had hardly reckoned upon 
such docility on the part of his pupil. He enjoyed a most satisfactory 
three quarters of an hour’s talk walking up and down the rectory pasture 
in the sunshine, refused tea, and started back in capital time for his 
evening service as well satisfied a young man of high culture and clear 
intentions as you are likely to meet. 


The results of the interview may be stated briefly thus. The wedding, 
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for which no date had as yet been fixed, was to take place in June 
—about six weeks hence. It was to be quite quiet, in respect for Lady 
Aldham’s recent death. After a short honeymoon, Cyprian and his 
wife would take up their residence at Aldham Revel. On Tuesday he 
would go to the latter place to attend the funeral ; Mary would travel up 
to London with him, and turn her attention seriously to the important 
matter of her trousseau. If Kent Crookenden could be prevailed upon 
to do so, he should go too, and then all business regarding settlements 


could be disposed of. 


‘Really it is delightful to find we understand each other so 
thoroughly,’ Aldham said to himself as he followed the lane leading 
into the mile-long combe down to Beera again. ‘Ah, good evening to 
you, Parris, he added. 


But Bill Parris, on his way to a preaching up at the dreary little 
hamlet of Codd’s Camp—in honour of which pious exercise he had put 
a remarkably short-waisted, full-skirted, shiny, black broad-cloth coat 
over his canvas trousers and jersey-—vouchsafed no intelligible response 
to this greeting. With his lazy rolling gait he lounged on, his hands in 
his pockets, his wild blue eyes fixed on the turn of the steep lane just 
ahead. Yet presumably he did recognize Mr. Aldham, and remembered 
moreover certain news concerning that gentleman current in Beera, of 
which his sister, Mrs. Sarah Jane Kingdon, had informed him that 
very morning, for he muttered as he went :— 


‘Marryin’, marryin’ and giving in marriage—same tale now as back 
along in the days of the patriarch Noah. But the Lord’ll reward mun 
for their foolishness and the hardness of their hearts. He shall over- 
throw the ivory palaces in which they trust, and cast mun out into 
the wilderness. There shall be wailing and gnashing o’ teeth. And the 
saints shall rejoice against mun, and laugh mun to scorn. Praise the 
Lord,’ he said, ‘ He’ll bring down the pride of mun and drag it in the 


dust.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


EFT alone Mary Crookenden fell into a considerable 
meditation, the immediate result of which was that 
she went across the sunny pasture, through the 
plantation into the ugly, whitewashed rectory (for 
all the world just like the house a child draws on 
a slate) and up to her bedroom. There, from an 
inner pocket of her travelling bag, she extracted 
a flattish oblong box of old Dutch silver. Armed 
with this, and having ascertained that the Rector 
was still out in the parish and not likely to be 

back till near dinner time, she sallied forth again, made her way 





down into the deer-park, crossed the stream and turned up the grass 
path which, after passing across the hillside, showing like a winding 
ribbon of green amid the darker tones of the heath and gorse, dips over 
the shoulder of the hill to Red Rock Mouth. 


She walked slowly, as was indeed only seemly, for she was about 
attending a funeral. The oblong silver box was, in point of fact, a 
coffin, containing a body symbolizing much. But whether that body 
was already a corpse or not Mary was not quite certain. Yet uncertainty 
only made her more anxious to complete the obsequies ; for it appeared 
to her if a measure of life were still left in it, burial, deep uncom- 
promising, final, was even more necessary than if it was already well 


dead. 


The subtleties of the feminine mind are infinite, its capacities of 
playing hide-and-seek with its own motives and desires not to be gauged. 
Yet even in the case of that most complex development of female 
humanity, the modern young woman, there is, more often than not, an 
underlying simplicity and, when it comes to a push, an innate rectitude, 
with which the casual male observer would certainly not credit her. 
She has suspiciously liberal and cynical fashions of speech, as she has, 
too frequently, suspiciously loud and dashing fashions of dress; but 
beneath these are a pure mind and fair well-favoured body, singularly 
unspoiled and undistorted by the cut of the garments in which the taste 


of the hour has impelled her to clothe them. 





























‘.. . . She sat down on a mossy spot amid the heath.’ 
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And it was precisely this abiding simplicity and inward rectitude 
which prompted Mary to set forth now, and do her best to bury that 
little corpse, as she trusted, and all which it symbolized. Upon good 
resolutions it is sadly easy to go back, especially for a young lady pro- 
verbially prone to change her mind. But upon an outward act, however 
quaintly parabolic, it is not so easy to go back. Shave your head when 
you swear, and you are much more likely to keep your oath, be sure, 
than if, trusting to the compelling power of your own high sense of 
honour merely, you remain unshaven. 


So far Mary had regarded her lover, Cyprian Aldham, from the 
negative rather than the positive standpoint. Had thought less of the 
positive consequences of her engagement to him, his claims upon her, 
than of certain emotions, certain not inconceivable developments, from 
which she believed that engagement would deliver her. But in their 
late conversation Aldham had ranged the positive consequences very 
clearly before her. Not what his relation to her enabled her to avoid, 
but what it made incumbent upon her to undertake—the thought of 
obligations rather than safeguards—these began to impress Mary 
Crookenden. And to fulfil these obligations conscientiously, it appeared 
to her she was called upon to make a very clean sweep of some 
interesting episodes of the past. 


And so, about half way across the pleasant open hillside, the great 
network of wooded valleys lying below, carrying the little silver coffin, 
or shrine—which was it ?>—Mary left the grass path, and went up over 
the heather to the edge of the cliff. There she sat down, on a mossy 
spot amid the heath, threw aside her hat, and paused, watching. Along 
the extreme verge, just here, grow some leggy tufted furzes ; their stems 
for ever shaken by the draught sucking up the cliff face from the beach, 
nearly three hundred feet beneath. ‘Their rounded heads are clipt as close 
by the wind as by any pruning-hook, still they flower. They were now 
packed thick and close, a blaze of rich yellow blossom scenting the air 
with that luscious yet cleanly sweetness which seems compact of summer 
and sunshine and fruitful warmth. Mary sitting there saw, framed’ and 
crossed by their pale, polished, many-eyed stems and masses of bloom, 
the vast plain of water—translucent green here in shore, growing bluer, 
more opaque and solid for every added hundred yards of distance. The 
mist had risen, and immediately opposite Tabery Point and the land on 
the far side of the bay lay along the horizon, in shape like a huge lilac 
crocodile, outstretched head, wavy knotted crest, floating asleep upon 


the confines of that turquoise sea. Rounding the point, a mere black 
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dot amid the blueness, an outward bound ocean steamer ; the smoke 
from its funnel rising in a tall upright column, and then, caught by some 
stronger current in the upper air, trailing back and back horizontally, in 
long fine wisps across miles of sky. The tinkling treble of the streams 
came faintly from the valleys behind; the deeper note of the waves, 
breaking slowly, singly, along the coast reached her in rising and falling 
cadence from the beach below; and, deeper note still, the ceaseless 
sullen beat of surf on the far-way bar at the head of the bay. The 
jackdaws still chattered, the cuckoo called. 


For a while Mary listened and looked. Here was fit place for the 
performance of funeral rites, calling the serene and ample peace of sea 
and sky to witness that they were duly performed—that she, rooting out 
of her heart all thought of any other lover, gave herself wholly, without 
compromise or reservation to the man whose wife she had promised to 
be. And the intention was unquestionably a right and pure one, under 
whatever fantastic garment of outward ceremony she might elect to 
clothe it. The intention, yes! but the event? Ah! the event, dear 
reader, in Mary’s case, as in yours and my own, was determined ages 
ago, written in the stars. Destiny—which is but’a poetical name for the 
great chains of inevitable cause and effect which link indissolubly the 
whole course of human history—destiny shapes the event, and so for it 
we are rarely responsible. All, I think, that is asked of us is, that our 
effort be towards the best we know or can picture on the narrow lines 
between the shackling chains—the narrow lines whereon we are granted 
to show what spirit we are of by exercise of free will. 


And so Mary, carrying out her quaint parable in action, untied the 
ribbon binding the silver box and raised the lid. Within lay the halves 
of the broken china monster, benignly grinning dog Toh, symbolizing 
much. She contemplated him musingly, and that which he symbolized 
arose and cried to her. The handsome hands that had broken him in 
two, right across his sacred middle ; Colthurst’s hour of weakness and 
misery ; Colthurst’s strange passion of what he had himself prayed 
might prove but hopeless love ; Colthurst’s genius, the fierce, lurid rush 
and glamour of it ; Colthurst’s dominating vitality, the current of which 
had seemed, at moments, to flow out from him and pass into her, 


awakening, inspiring her, soliciting, almost compelling her to sail forth, 
even as the outward bound steamer there, with its far-trailing smoke- 
wreaths was sailing forth into the wonder, and freedom, and delight, and 
swift sweeping danger of the limitless ocean. And, as she thought of 
all this—her eyes fixed on the smoke-wreaths, lengthening and still 
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lengthening as the vessel sped further and further from the sleeping lilac 
land into the open west—the nostalgia of which Colthurst had once 
spoken to her, that terrible ache of home-sickness for the essence of all 
that the earth, all that nature, all that art, all that the strong working of 
man’s spirit in the throes and languor of love have to give, encircled and 
possessed, and, in a sense, dissolved Mary Crookenden. She knew what 
it is to have the heart poured out like water by an agony of longing— 
longing undefinable yet all-embracing, longing, as it seems, for recovery 
of a good once ours, lost we know not where or when, but lost, alas! 
lost. And so the girl flung herself face downwards in the heather, now 
in the fulness of her womanhood as in her childhood years ago, with an 
outburst of passionate weeping while the sunshine kissed her golden 
head, and the soft breeze whispered around her, and the tough-stemmed 
furzes along the cliff edge, that have valiantly braved the tempest of so 
many winters, shuddered, with small dry rustlings and ticklings of pity 
as one might suppose, at sight of this tempest of human grief. 


There are several stages in a real big cry, as every woman knows. 
Mary passed through them all. First she cried from that desperation of 
indefinable longing. As second stage she cried herself very lonely, ill- 
used, desolate, without a friend in the world; then cried herself tired ; 
cried herself dull and indifferent ; finally cried herself a trifle ashamed, 
poor child. It was in this last stage that she raised herself, kneeling in 
the heath, tied the ribbon round the box again, not without a movement 
of petulant anger towards the benignly grinning monster within and all 
that he symbolized, leaned over the cliff-edge, clasping a furze stem for 
safety’s sake in her left hand, and threw Toh and his silver coffin over 
and down. 


The tide was nearly high. Single waves broke lazily, creaming up, 
one by one, in among the purple-gray boulders. The silver box, a point 
of white light, turned and spun in the air in falling; dropped into the 
smooth green back of an in-rolling wave, with a flop just audible to the 


girl watching from the cliff top far above. 


Mary rose immediately to her feet. That was done. She had cast 
away all that James Colthurst had been or come near being to her. 
Cast away, too, her artistic aspirations, aspirations after independence 
and emancipation. With Bohemia and all that term may stand to 
cover—its splendid efforts after the ideal, its bitter, even sordid ex- 
periences of the real, its fiery thoughts, its great swelling words, its 





obvious lapses of taste, its uncertain levels in matters social, its reckless 
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extravagance of emotion, its heroically perpetual, pathetically futile race 
after the fabled pot of gold which stands at the base of that lovely, 
delusive rainbow we call romance—with all this she would have nothing 
more todo. She had buried all this in the sea, bade the blue-green 
water hide it away under sand, and seaweed, and rounded boulders ; 
wash out the very remembrance of it. Henceforward the cultivated 
well-bred gentleman to whom she had plighted her troth, his interests, 
his occupations, his tastes, his home—that fine old place in Midlandshire 
—society, the thousand and one daily duties which wealth and an 
influential position bring along with them—these should fill her time, 
her mind and heart. Mary told herself she had acted wisely, rightly, 


done that which was best for all parties concerned. 


So she wiped her wet eyes, tidied herself up a little, brushed frag- 
ments of moss and twig off her gown, pinned on her hat, glancing as 
she did so at the wide, bright horse-shoe of the bay, at the buff sand- 
hills and white splash of a lighthouse and the tide-river working its way 
back among the hills ; at the long, lilac line of the opposite coast, at the 
thin floating smoke-wreaths still marking the track of the steamer. 
The steamer itself was unseen. It had sailed out into the dusky rose of 
the sunset—reflections from which were beginning to tinge all the 
western sea 





down over the edge of the world. And Mary was glad it 
had disappeared ; for notwithstanding her conviction of the wisdom of 
her conduct, notwithstanding that she had just buried all wild desires 
in the flowing tide, the thought of that outward bound vessel still raised 
a dangerous lump in her throat. 


So to avoid all provocation of further outbursts of feeling, of regret 
for Might-have-been—that crucl, haunting sprite who, to so many of us, 
so sadly mars all that is—she set her face homewards, trying hard to 
think of something very much else—tried to think of Mrs. Crookenden’s 
house-party. Every one would be arriving just about now. It must be 
very nearly seven o'clock—the hour one always arrives at Brattleworthy, 
leaving Waterloo by the eleven o'clock train. Lady Alicia and Violet 
had come on Wednesday; but Mr. Winterbotham was unable to get 
away till the end of the week. He and Mr. Duckingfield—sometime an 
Indian Commissioner, now member for the Yeomouth Division, a 
widower, supposed not to be unwilling to make another matrimonial 
venture in the solid and amiable form of Adela Crookenden—Mrs. 
Carmichael and her second daughter; Mr. Evershed, a clerk in the 


Foreign Office ; and little Freddy Hellard, one of Lord Combmartin's 
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younger sons on leave from Sandhurst, were all coming this evening 
in company with Lancelot. Tiresome people! Mary wished them 
anywhere. It was so disagreeable to face them all now just in the first 
blush of her engagement. People are so stupid and curious when you're 
just engaged. They have a way of staring at you to see where the 
change comes in. However, to-morrow she had promised Cyprian to 
go over to Beera, and spend Easter Sunday with him. It would bé 
rather nice, at all events as enabling her to escape curious eyes. On 
Monday she must face them all, for the Rector had promised to dine at 
Slerracombe House. And when would she see Lancelot? Mary felt a 
wee bit aggrieved by Lancelot. She had written him really the very 
nicest of notes announcing her engagement, telling him it would never 
make any difference, that he always would be, as he always had been, 


the very dearest of cousins 





and he had not answered it. It was 
vexatious of him not to have written. Having heard from him and 
got that over would have made meeting him much easier, much less 


awkward. 


Mary’s thoughts lingered round Lancelot, as she went slowly down 
over the sunny heath, white scuts twinkling away to right and left, as the 
rabbits—out for their supper and evening game of play—-scurried off into 
their burrows. Mary was tired, tired with helping to decorate Brattle- 
worthy Church all the morning for to-morrow’s festival in company with 
the two Crookenden girls and the rather irrepressible Violet 





tired by her 
interview with Cyprian Aldham, tired by her walk, tired by her big cry. 
And this sense of exhaustion, combined with thoughts of Lancelot and 
the sight of the scurrying rabbits, not unnaturally caused her mind to 
revert to a certain other big cry in which both her cousin and rabbits 
had played a part. She paused a few yards short of the grass path. 
How funny, it must all have taken place almost exactly here! At 
sunset, too, when the shadows were long, slanting, as her own shadow 
slanted, now right across the hillside to the clump of wind-clipt oaks on 
the left. There were people singing, she remembered ; men from Beera 
Mills and young girls. And then there was the couple who followed 
them, the painter whom Lance had prevented her speaking to. Lance 
had always held the same views on that point, had always looked 
askance at her artistic proclivities. Well, he might be easy on that score 
now, anyhow, for her artistic proclivities had gone into the sea in dog 
Toh’s silver coffin.—Mary sighed ; the lump rose again in her throat.— 
She must think of something else. The artist had a young woman with 
him who had spoken of her, Mary’s, ‘ black nurse.’ 


In reply he had said, 
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how oddly it all came back to her !—‘ black nurse? That’s most suitably 





picturesque. —He, had on a check shooting jacket.—Really it was very 
strange that she should remember the little episode so distinctly !— Mary 
was quite amused at the precision of her own vision as she reconstructed 
the scene bit by bit— Lance had called him a cad,and—and in speaking 


he stammered. 


Mary gave a cry as her thought passed in an instant from idle 
musing to amazed comprehension. The young woman had worn a gray 
gown. She was the woman of Colthurst’s ‘Road to Ruin’—the woman 
of the famous laughing, fearing, fateful, desperate face, whom all London 
had crowded to see. And the painter—her companion, the man to whom 
she beckoned, as he leaned, weary yet strong, fierce even, upon the 
broken rotting gate—was James Colthurst himself. 


A sort of panic seized Mary Crookenden. The sea had given up its 
dead with treacherous promptitude. Refused burial to that which she 
so earnestly desired to bury. Sent it back to confront her, to perplex 
her, to put hard questions to her uncommonly difficult of solution. Had 
Colthurst known all along, or was he as innocent.of a former meeting as 
she herself had been? She recalled her childish sensations. Repulsion 
and then attraction ; and how often these sensations had repeated them- 
selves in the last few months. She had run after him along this very 
grass path, eager to speak to him. Did he remember that? Mary’s 
panic had a superstitious touch in it. For it seemed to her there was 
something abnormal, arbitrary, portentous in the sudden recrudescence 
of this whole matter of Colthurst just when she had made so determined 
and honest an effort to put it from her, in the discovery that their 
acquaintance was of so much older standing than she had supposed. 
That discovery agitated her, made her nervous, scared her. 


And then the woman of the ‘Road to Ruin’—the beckoning, gray- 
eyed, tragically-laughing woman, the woman whom here, years ago, she 
had actually seen in the flesh—what of her? Was she dead or living ? 
And, if living, in what relation did she stand to James Colthurst now ? 
For a moment a spirit of jealousy, sharp-toothed and keen, invaded 
Mary Crookenden. But it was only for a moment. The girl’s pride 
and the innate rectitude, of which we have already spoken, rose in arms 
against the invader refusing it lodging and entertainment, sternly drove 
it.out. Which was more noble than wise on the part of Miss Crook- 
enden. For when nature speaks, even by the voice of a base unlovely 


passion, it is best carefully to weigh what she says. Her little remarks 
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are very pregnant, and a summary silencing of them frequently ends by 
landing both yourself and others in an uncommonly tight place. 


The Easter moon, large, semi-transparent, irresolute-looking, was 
just clearing the tops of the trees in the rectory plantation as Mary let 
the front gate swing to behind her and came up the oval carriage sweep 
towards the house. Kent Crookenden stood on the steps of the porch, 


his feet a little apart, his thumbs stuck in the armholes of his waistcoat. 


The Rector had filled out somewhat, otherwise his appearance had 
changed but little during the lapse of the last ten years. The hot fit of 
the fever of life, the fit which tells on looks, tells on the general consti- 
tution both mental and physical, had been got over early in his 
case, and his appearance had become stationary, like his thoughts, his 
purposes, his desires. The steady kindness of his eyes still corrected 
the caustic, half-contemptuous set of his thin-lipped mouth and heavy 
jaw. But now, as he stood watching the tall, white figure of the young 
girl, coming languidly towards him across the heart-shaped grass-plot 
between the dusky rose of the dying sunset and growing silver of that 
large irresolute moon, there was no trace of mockery in the expression 
of his strongly-marked face ; rather a tenderness trenching on compassion, 


on regret. 


‘Well, Miss Polly,’ he said, as Mary came within speaking distance, 
‘I had nearly given you up for lost. Looked everywhere for you here 
at home, and then went down to the House, where I fell into the hands 
of all manner of newly-arrived Philistines, male and female, whom your 
Aunt Caroline has collected to celebrate this church festival with her ; 
but no one could tell me of your whereabouts. What have you been 
doing with yourself, eh, young lady ?’ 

‘I have been away in the deer-park seeing—seeing little ghosts, 
Uncle Kent, Mary answered smiling. 

‘Then you have been engaged in a most unprofitable business—a 
business with which young people of your age should have nothing 
to do.’ 

‘We live pretty fast now,’ she said, looking up and still smiling. 
‘We go into business pretty early now, even into the unprofitable 


business of ghost-seeing.’ 


The Rector came down the steps and stood beside the girl on the 


gray gravel of the carriage sweep. His under-jaw protruded rather 
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ominously, and he questioned her upturned face shrewdly with his steady 
kindly eyes. 


‘Polly, Polly, you have been crying. I can’t have you cry, my dear, 
unless there is very good cause for it ; and then you must tell me, and I 
will do my best to remove the cause.’ 


Mary shook her head, and laughed a little. 


‘I have only been crying for the ghosts,’ she said. ‘And you can't 
remove them, Uncle Kent, they are too intangible. They would slip 
through your fingers. They do through mine. And they don’t really 
matter, she added, ‘not a bit. It is idiotic to fuss about them. Things 
in general are very good to me. I have all I could ask just now ; all, 
and a great deal more, than I deserve. And so I must needs go and 
cry for nothing. For the ghosts are ghosts of nothing, Uncle Kent, of 
unrealities, of what never has been, never could be.” 


Mary shook her head, with a charming air of repudiation. 


‘I wouldn't have them, Uncle Kent,’ she said ; ‘no, not at any price. 
But I tell you what I will have if you'll let me 





that’s the carriage to go 
over to Beera in time for morning service to-morrow. I don’t care very 
much about braving Aunt Caroline’s crowd and seeing each member of it 
casting about for an appropriate congratulatory speech with which to 
greet me. Cyprian asked me to go and I should be glad to go—very 
glad, if you didn’t mind my taking out one of the horses on Sunday.” 


The Rector’s eyes still rested questioningly upon her. 
‘Is Aldham priest enough to lay the ghosts, Polly ?’ he asked. 


‘Yes, I think so. I feel pretty sure he is,’ she answered, sweetly, 
gravely. 


‘Then you are welcome to take every horse in the stable out on 
Sunday, my dear,’ 
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CHAPTER VI 


INNER was over, and the gentlemen had come 
out of the dining-room. The company had 
sorted itself, rather to lLancelot’s relief— 
broken up into groups, settled down for the 
evening. Lillie Carmichael was going to 
sing; Evershed was turning over her music, 
choosing a song for her. And, as he stood 
by Lady Alicia Winterbotham’s chair drawn 
up near the piano, Lancelot took a survey 
of the rest of the company. Really he believed 


every one was very tidily disposed of; only 





it was a nuisance Freddy Hellard made such 
an awful noise playing ‘Pounce’ with Miss Winterbotham. Lancelot 
looked at the boy and wondered if he ought not to go and tell 
him to be quiet.——The Rector, Mr. Winterbotham, and Duckingfield 
with Adela for partner were well into their first rubber of whist. 
Adela played a good, dependable game. Lancelot was glad of that, 
for the three men were first rate. And it struck him that Adela 
really looked uncommonly well to-night—The same thought had 
occurred to the member for Yeomouth; and as the latter gentle- 
man witnessed the girl’s careful judgmatical play, and saw the set 
of her fine bust and shapely shoulders above the fan of cards held 
in her left hand, he arrived at a definite conclusion regarding the 
state of his affections. 


‘Yes, I really am very much pleased at my niece’s engagement. We 
all feel the marriage is such a suitable one in every respect. The 
announcement of it has given general satisfaction. We all feel Mary is 
extremely fortunate, for Mr. Aldham is so thoroughly nice 





so very 
superior and charming, you know. And he is extremely well-connected. 
His mother was one of the Northamptonshire Delanys. I should have 
liked you to have met him; but he is not going out just now—poor 
Lady Aldham’s death—you knew her ?’ 


This from the sofa, just behind Lancelot, in his mother’s placid 
well-bred tones, accompanied by a rattle of the diamond and enamel 


lockets as the crochet-needle went in and out of the soft white wool. 
RR 2 
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‘Dash it all, Miss Winterbotham, but you know you do cheat like 
the very—no—no—hold on, look here, it was an eight. It’s all right— 
I swear it was an eight—on a nine. There’s the ten—hold on, I say 
this is real jam, and the irrepressible Freddy Hellard thump, thumped 
the cards down on the table with a splendid disregard of every one’s 
ears, nerves, and occupations. 


‘I am always very pleased to hear of a girl who has been so popular 
and so much admired as Mary Crookenden making a nice marriage in 
the end,’ Mrs. Carmichael said, in response to her hostess’s remarks. 


The rattling of the lockets ceased momentarily.—‘I suppose my 
niece really has been a good deal admired ?’ 


‘Unquestionably,’ Mrs. Carmichael replied, with the pretty lingering 
emphasis of her slight Scotch accent. 


‘Watch it a bit—why, you know you do scratch like anything, Miss 


Winterbotham, and—five—I’ll be shot if it wasn’t a five—and that ain’t 





fair, you see, because 





ace, two—oh! confound—no, I see, all right— 


because you know I can’t scratch back.’ 


‘Her mother was a good deal admired by some people,’ Mrs. 
Crookenden admitted. ‘I can’t pretend I ever perceived her great 
claim to beauty niyself, but Mary is extraordinarily like her.’ 


‘Who was she ?’ 


‘Oh! an American, Mrs. Crookenden said, much as she might have 
said an anthropoid ape. 


The Slerracombe drawing-room is a big room. Big enough, even 
when well-lighted, as to-night, still to keep corners and spaces of warm 
shadow through which the backs of the books in their tall cases show 
as a pleasant well-toned background to the handsome heavy furniture, 
the plants, screens, tall vases of cut flowers, and to the pretty women, 
arrayed with that expensiveness and rather lavish revelation of personal 
charms which characterizes English evening dress. And it was about 
one of these shadowed corners that Lancelot’s eyes lingered while his 
mother thus complacently discussed and disposed of the question of 
Mary Crookenden’s engagement. 


He had had no opportunity of seeing anything of Polly as yet. The 
duties of hospitality had kept him busy ; and both yesterday and to-day 


she had been over at Beera. At dinner she sat at his mother’s end of 
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the table. Lancelot knew he must speak to her—longed to speak to 
her-——about that same matter of her engagement. Yet dreaded doing so. 
The goodly youth feared he should make a muddle, and end by saying 
things best left unsaid. But there she was sitting on the other side of 
the room alone with Carry. Perhaps it would be wisest to go and get 
it over. Every one was provided for. Lady Alicia was talking to 
Evershed. 


But just as Lancelot set forth, Mrs. Carmichael stopped him with a 
question. He answered it. Set forth again only to encounter Violet 
all dimpling smiles, in a pink china silk and sousseline de chiffon frock 
which set off her downy ripeness to perfection. 


‘Oh! how quite too delightful for words,’ she cried. ‘You're coming 
to play “ Pounce,” Mr. Crookenden ?’ 


Lancelot shook his head. ‘No, indeed, I’m not,’ he said, good- 
temperedly. 


‘Oh, but indeed you are. I know you are. Move, Mr. Hellard. 
Make room for your cousin. Three-handed “ Pounce” is quite the most 


thrilling game in the whole world.’ 


‘Yes come along and play, old chappie,’ put in the lively Freddy. 
‘You don’t look quite fit somehow to-night, and this festive little gamble 
as conducted by Miss Winterbotham would brighten you up, dear boy. 
’Pon my honour it would. Just hold on and try.’ 


But Lancelot evinced no relish for such brightening up ; he advanced 
resolutely upon the shadowy corner, a sort of sinking within him, as 
though he were advancing up to an enemy’s battery the guns of which 
might open on him at any moment. And so they did open ; but it was 
his sister Carry, not Mary, who applied the portfire. 


‘Oh! Lance, do come and see Polly’s engagement ring,’ she exclaimed 
by way of greeting, holding up her cousin’s hand for inspection. 


For though Carry Crookenden was a good girl, kind-hearted and 
estimable, she did not possess the gift of tact. Indeed, if an unfortunate 
subject was within a conversational mile of her you might be assured she 
would light upon it with disastrous certainty and despatch. She was a born 
blunderer. The blunderer, as a rule, while inflicting much misery upon 
others escapes with a whole skin himself. But it was not so with Carry 


Crookenden. For later, at some moment useless alike for reparation 
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and avoidance—usually just as she was getting into bed—she would see 
what she had done, see it with horrid clearness. Then would lie awake 
half the night, hot and wretched, in a fever of worry ; only to come down 
to breakfast next morning, the embodiment of solid, buxom, physical 
well-being, and fall into a precisely parallel error of speech and per- 
ception before she had finished her first cup of cream and hot water. 
For Carry always drank cream and hot water. Once she had had an 
attack of heartburn, which so astonished and agitated her that from that 
celebrated day forward she refused ever to touch tea. But there is a 
species of heartburn, alas! from which even the most rigorous diet of 
cream and hot water will not save even the slowest-witted, kindest- 
hearted, most humble-minded of maidens ; and from an acute attack of 
that species Carry was suffering to-night. Nobody knew anything 
about it but Carry herself. Cyprian Aldham had long appeared to her 
as a sacred being. She worshipped him—from afar; would have been 
almost shocked indeed, had he descended from the remote, celestial 
region in which she supposed him to dwell, and taken any particular 
notice of her. She was not therefore jealous of her cousin. She ac- 


knowledged Mary’s superiority to herself in looks, in intelligence in 
most matters. But the thought of Mary’s engagement to the god of 
her idolatry excited and dazzled what of imagination she had. She 
looked at her with a touch of awe. Her position and prospects were 
glorious, unique. And so, lost in wonder, poor Carry blundered with 


more than her habitual success to-night. And so she said to Lancelot— 


‘Do come and see Polly’s engagement ring. Mr. Aldham gave it 
her to-day. And there’s an inscription inside it in Greek, about never 
parting, you know, never, for ever and ever. The words come round 
don’t they, Polly, whichever way you read them. I think that’s so 
beautiful, I like it so much, don’t you, Lance? May I take it off to 
show him the inscription ?’ 


Mary was leaning back in the corner of the sofa. Her eyes were 
half closed. She drew away her hand gently.—‘ No, you mayn’t take 
it off to show Lance or any one. It must stay where it is, Carry,’ 


‘For ever and ever?’ the girl inquired, with a kind of veiled 
enthusiasm. 


‘Oh! yes, I suppose so,’ Mary Crookenden said. 


Lancelot sat down on the arm of the sofa, just behind his sister ; and 
his sister was exceedingly fond of him in her own quiet, undemonstrative 
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fashion. She derived a great deal of pleasure from his proximity now. 


It tended to comfort her ; though Carry in her humble simplicity hardly 


owned she stood in need of comfort. On she blundered. 


‘For ever and ever—that’s so beautiful. I should care for it more 
than all the pearls outside, though they are so lovely, if I were Polly’ 
—but here the speaker grew hot, fearing she had not been quite delicate, 


had taken on rather. So,to make matters better, she added—‘ Wouldn’t 
you, Lance ?’ 





and then hastened to change the subject. ‘I was 
thinking at dinner you'll have to give Polly away, won’t you, Lance ? 


Of course Uncle Kent will marry her, and so you stand next. It—— 


‘Sara Jacobini will give me away. I have settled all about that,’ 
Mary announced, just a trifle quickly. 


‘Oh! dear, will she? Isn’t it rather odd to have a woman give you 
away? I think Lance would be much nicer.” Carry looked reproach- 
fully at her cousin, and rubbed her bare shoulder gently against her 


brother's coat sleeve in sign of friendliness. She was hurt for Lance. 
She did not like him to seem left out in the cold like this. : 


‘It is often done now, Mary asserted. ‘ People are continually given 


away by their mothers, and I am sure Sara has been more than most 
mothers to me. It is a very reasonable custom.’ 


‘Oh! well, still I think Lance would be much nicest !’ 


Mary could hardly repress a movement of irritation. Really Carry 
was ingeniously inconvenient. But now Miss Carmichael was singing. 
Her fine mezzo-soprano has a natural tremor in it which is decidedly 
moving. She had selected a moving song moreover. Gounod’s setting 
of those three short verses by a modern writer in which threefold love 
—love of lovers, love of nature, love of God—finds as deep and pathetic 
yet as simple and chastened expression as in any verses, perhaps, in our 
English tongue. 


Oh! that we two were Maying, 

Over the fragrant leas ; 

Like children with young flowers playing 
Down the stream of the rich spring breeze, 


sang the young voice. And Lancelot sitting sideways on the arm of 


the sofa, listened with a certain tightening about the muscles of his 
throat. And Carry listened, not venturing in her innate humility to give 
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the words a personal application, but thinking how wonderful and sweet 
it must be to be Mary Crookenden, such a ring on her finger, and such 
prospect of sacred companionship ahead. While in Mary herself, thanks 
to the inherent perversity of things, the song reproduced some touch of 
the terrible nostalgia she had suffered watching the outward bound 
steamer two days ago. Her eyebrows drew together, and her face grew 
hard. For she believed that nostalgia to be unlawful, a temptation to be 


resisted and conquered. 


‘Oh! that we two, oh! that we two were Maying’—repeated the 
young voice. Is it not, after all, a little too bad to let poetry and 
sentiment loose on one thus, after dinner, in the well-ordered drawing- 
room of a country house ? The young people present have poetry and 
sentiment in plenty anyhow, in the mere fact of their youth, sex, and 
good looks or the reverse—for plainness may afford basis of poetry as 
well as beauty—without any outside adventitious assistance. And for 
the rest of us, why, in heaven’s name, galvanize into activity just all 
that which, youth being past, it is so much safer neither to feel nor think 
of.since the future will afford it no legitimate opportunity of exercise ? 
By forty, if we are decent reputable persons, the fimbs of what I may 
call the body of our affections will be mostly afflicted with paralysis. 
And it is a gratuitous barbarity to awaken convulsive semblance of life, 
convulsive jerkings and tinglings, by passing any poetic-emotional 
electric current through them. Better far let them rest inert and 
nerveless under whatever covering, reason, philosophy, or even dull- 
souled custom may have succeeded in spreading over them.—So, 
anyhow, thought Kent Crookenden, at the whist-table, when hearing 
the upsetting words and voice. He lost a trick, indeed, in the effort to 
repress such involuntary jerkings and tinglings, while he became 
curiously conscious of the weight of the old miniature which for so 
many years had hung around his neck. Mr. Duckingfield, too, suffered 
disturbance of mind and lost, not a trick, but sight of his partner’s fine 
bust and amiable countenance above the fan of cards held in her hand 
—seeing, instead, a grave, far away, beneath the glare of Indian sunlight ; 
the grave of the girl who, as little more than a boy himsclf, he had loved 
and won, had watched droop in the fierce heat and had laid to rest beneath 
the sands of the ‘ Land of Regrets.’ Even the harness of officialism, in 
which Mr. Winterbotham’s timid hopelessly respectable spirit so long 
had clothed itself, gave a little at the joints. He cleared his throat, 
fingered his cards, peering through the lights and shadows of the large 


room at his wife away there by the piano. The music made him un- 
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comfortable, though he never had been, had not a notion how to go ‘a- 
maying. Possibly Lady Alicia had some notion though, for her small 
mouth set very close. She tried not to remember a lad in the Guards 
who had come to Whitney with her brother Shotover the autumn before 
she married—not to remember a certain luncheon out of doors, on the 
southern side of one of the great pheasant coverts,—Lord Denier, a 
former Sir Richard Calmady—the present man’s father—a lot of 
gentlemen were there, and—Lady Alicia went no further along the path 
of reminiscence but arranged the foie de Venise frill on her left sleeve. 
Perceived a little tear in the lace ; really Conyers was not half such a 
good maid as Dashwood had been. It was annoying of Dashwood’s 
Mrs. 


Carmichael had her thoughts too. Evershed even had his ; for the voice 





mother to die, and her father to want to have her at home! 


was so sadly sweet that he began to wonder if the singer could be 
troubled by memories, could have ever entertained a fancy for another 
than his highly desirable self? Such an idea was a little too obviously 
absurd however ; he rejected it with contemptuous incredulity, telling 
himself he must really be uncommonly far gone if it came to such 


wonderings as that. 


Only Mrs Crookenden’s crochet needle went back and forth un- 
concernedly through the white wool, while the lockets jangled ; and Mr. 
Freddy Hellard’s vernacular broke in, discordant, upon the magic of 


the song. 


‘No, why ? oh! I say it’s too bad to go cavorting around with two 
kings in that way, Miss Winterbotham.’ A series of vigorous thumps 
on the table, an outburst of very whole-hearted, boyish laughter. ‘No, 
you don’t—you bet you don’t—not this time, not by a long chalk, Miss 


Winterbotham.’ 


Lancelot rested his hands on his sister’s plump shoulders.—‘ Look 
here, Carry,’ he said. ‘I should be no end grateful to you if you'd go 


and stop Freddy making that awful row,’ 


Carry was not a person of infinite resource. She wanted to please 
Lancelot, but she also wanted to stay here by him; her heart warmed 
under that delightful brotherly caress. 


‘I don’t know how to stop him,’ she said. 


‘Tell him he shall have the monkey he wants if he’s a good boy and 


keeps quiet for the rest of the evening.’ 
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‘The monkey—I don’t understand.’ 


‘Freddy will, though, fast enough. Stay there a little, do, and keep 
him quiet.’ 


Carry rose reluctantly from her place—‘I’ll tell him of course,’ she 
said. ‘But Iam sure he’d much rather have a bull-dog, and I don't 
believe they'll let him keep a monkey at Sandhurst, so I’m afraid it will 


be no good.’ 
Oh that we two lay sleeping 


Under the church-yard sod ! 


Lancelot slipped off the arm of the sofa into the place just vacated 
by his sister. He did not wait to hear the end of the verse fearing the 
grip on the muscles of his throat might grow a trifle too tight for 
coherent speech if he did. He crossed his legs. Clasped his hands 
round one knee. Stared fixedly at the crinkles of an orange and black 
silk sock around his ankle.—‘ It’s quite true then, Polly,’ he said. ‘You 
and Aldham have made it up ?’ 


Now between the emotional effect of the song, Carry’s blunders, and 
another feeling, the result of two days spent almost exclusively in Mr. 
Aldham’s company—a feeling which she was anxious not very carefully 
to analyse—Mary was slightly on edge. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
suffering breeds sympathy. Very frequently it breeds something of a 
diametrically opposite kind. A sense of your own ache makes your 
neighbour’s ache appear a trivial affair, an irritating affair, almost an 
impertinence and intrusion. 


‘Yes, I wrote and told you so last week.’ Mary paused, moved her 
foot, altering the folds of her skirt. ‘I think you might have taken the 
trouble to answer my letter, Lance,’ she said. 


‘I’m not a great letter-writer, you know, he replied in the same con- 
strained tone. ‘I’m sorry if it was rude of me not to write. But I 
thought you'd excuse it as we should meet soon, Polly.’ 


A repressed sputter of laughter from Freddy Hellard, Carry with 
largely perplexed countenance, bending over him trying to fathom the 
joke of her own just repeated doubts as to the rights of pet-keeping 
likely to be recognized by the military authorities at Sandhurst. And 
Miss Carmichael’s voice, rising into passion in the last words of her 


song :— 


And our souls at home with God—at home with God. 
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Then a hush through the room, a hush more complimentary far than 
applause, followed by Mr. Winterbotham clearing his throat with an 
effect of relief and saying in his civil, mechanical voice :—‘ May I trouble 
you to cut, Mr. Duckingfield ?—my deal, I believe.’ Then general con- 
versation, by general tacit agreement, I suppose, not to let sentiment 
invade too freely, penetrate too deep. 


Mary Crookenden, under cover of that rising hum of talk, scru- 
tinized the young man nursing his knee, staring at his black and yellow 
silk sock. Like many other persons she was slow to learn to accept the 
consequence of her own actions. Lancelot was constrained with 
her; his constraint was natural enough under the circumstances, was 
indeed, calculated to save trouble. Mary had much better have sub- 
mitted to it. But she could not make up her mind to submit. She 
placed her hand on the seat of the sofa, leaned towards him. 


‘Lance, dear old boy, haven’t you anything more to say to me than 
that?’ she asked rather plaintively. ‘Say something nice to me. _ I 
can’t bear to be at sixes and sevens with you. ‘Give me your blessing.’ 
Mary laughed a little nervously. ‘And tell me, Lance, tell me you 
don’t mind much.’ 


‘I don’t see the use of telling lies, exactly—’ and then Lance 
stopped. 


‘Oh! no, of course not! But promise you won’t detest me for 
—for it.’ 


‘Don’t talk rot, Polly,’ he said almost roughly. That song had made 
him feel ‘awfully badly. He wished he had stayed over by Lady 
Alicia. 


For a moment Mary debated whether it would not be justifiable and 
convenient to be angry, intimate he had mislaid his manners, sail away 
loftily across the room. But she was not particularly happy, and it 
occurred to her happiness was hardly likely to be increased by quarrel- 
ling with so old a friend as Lancelot. She became explanatory. 


‘Indeed it is best for all of us,’ she said. ‘I can’t go into the ins and 
outs with you, that is impossible. But, Lance, if I could, if you knew 
the whole business from beginning to end, I am sure you would see I 
have done what was wisest, what was right. I was getting into 
muddles—’ Mary hesitated. ‘You must take my word for it, Lance, it is 


best as it is. And so you must try—you will, won’t you ?—not to mind. 
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Promise to try to forget—and get over it. I shall be miserable if I 
think you are fretting. Indeed it isn’t worth fretting about. Promise to 
try to get over it, there’s a dear, Lance,’ 


‘Oh! I can’t promise that—’ Lancelot set his teeth, told himself not 
to be a selfish fool, saw that Lillie Carmichael was making room for Carry 
at the piano—there would be no more songs, then, he was glad of that. 
Carry had lessons every year when the family went up to London. 
She was working her way through Beethoven ; each year she added, 
with much conscientious labour a sonata or two to her repértotre. She 
plunged now into the last learned. Her playing was ponderously 
correct, grandly dull. Meanwhile emotion picked up her trailing skirts 
and fled. Carry had a fine power of depriving a composer of all 
dramatic and agitating qualities. Therefore Lancelot found assistance 
in his sister’s performance at this juncture. 


‘But you know you mustn’t bother about me, Polly,’ he said 
presently. ‘This is just one of the chances of war. People can't make 
themselves not care when they do care, any more than they can make 
themselves care when they don’t. All that takes you from the outside, 
if you know what I mean. You can’t avoid it ; but it doesn’t matter.’ 


He unclasped his knee, leaned back in the far corner of the sofa 
and smiled at his cousin, the tender, sweet-tempered, half amused 
expression back in his pleasant face. 


‘I beg your pardon, Polly, I ought to have answered your letter ; 
for it was awfully good of you to write like that, at once, yourself. 
And Aldham’s a splendid fe!low ’—again Lancelot stopped, the amuse- 
ment waned somewhat, but he did not lower his eyes. ‘ He’s loads of 
brains. He'll be able to give you what you want. I am awfully glad 
you are going to—to marry a man I admire as much as I do him,’ 


The goodly youth congratulated himself. It seemed to him he was 
pulling through very fairly well after all. 


‘I was half afraid you’d got rather into muddles, he went on. ‘I 
felt that somehow.’ Lancelot crossed his legs again, held his right ankle 
in his left hand, presenting his cousin with a fine view of a pointed-toed 
shoe sole. ‘And, don’t be vexed, Polly, but I couldn't help fancying that 
beastly old drawing-school went for something in the muddles.’ 


Mary raised herself from her pretty, pleading, explanatory position, 
and leaned back in her corner of the sofa. 
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‘ Of course it was awfully silly, but to tell you the truth, I’d got into 
a horrid fright about that fellow Colthurst. I didn’t a bit like your 


getting so mixed up with him. I’m tremendously glad, all round, 
you're out of all that.’ 


Miss Crookenden made an effort to hold her tongue. But the effort 
was unsuccessful. ‘It is too bad,’ she said, ‘the way all my friends, you 
and Sara, every one, make such a dead set at Mr. Colthurst.’ 


‘Well, he is a bit of a bounder, you know, Polly,’ Lancelot replied, 
in tones of gentle argument. ‘I heard rather a queer story about him 
in a roundabout way when we were home here at Christmas.’ 


‘What have you heard?’ Mary demanded—and then she could have 
beaten herself for the eagerness of her own voice, the eagerness of her 


desire to know. 


‘Oh! well, it was a low sort of story—not the sort of story one 
cares to repeat unless there’s some particular reason for repeating it. 
If I had seen Madame Jacobini alone that day—the day—you know— 
we drove together’ 





again Lancelot stopped. ‘I meant to have spoken 
to her about it. But as you’re quit of the man and his school there’s no 
object in repeating it. I don't see the fun of turning over a muck heap 
unless one’s obliged to. And the man’s affairs are no earthly business 
of mine now, as I say, you’re quit of him.’ 

This time Miss Crookenden did succeed in holding her tongue. A 
silence, therefore, between the two cousins, Carry pounding away, 
meanwhile, charging a rovdo marked capricioso in the style of a squadron 
of heavy dragoons. Suddenly Lancelot asked :—‘ There aren’t two 
painters of the name of Colthurst, are there, Polly ?’ 


- “Not that I know of.’ 


“Ah! exactly. He is the one then. I didn’t want to do the man 


an injustice.’ 


‘I say, Lance, all fair and square, dond fide offer, no deception ?’ and 
Freddy Hellard perched on the end of the sofa. 


‘If you keep quiet, Lancelot said. 


‘My dear fellow, I am keeping quiet all I know how—have been 


all this blessed evening. It was Miss Winterbotham made the row, not 


me. ’Pon my honour it was. Miss Crookenden, tell him it was—you 
believe me, don’t vou ?’ 
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Mary smiled an answer, She was not thinking about Master Freddy 
She was putting two and two together, as the saying is, trying to make 
them five, fearing that in point of fact they make four. But Freddy 
was unaware of this. He was usually shy at Miss Crookenden. Her 
smile mitigated his timidity. He was also extremely jubilant at the 
prospect of paying his debts, without having recourse to an angry 
parent. He became confidential. 


‘ Between ourselves Miss Winterbotham’s frightfully volatile. She is 
a gay goer, is Miss Winterbotham. You bet, she can make things hum 
that girl can. I have been casting an affectionate prophetic eye, Miss 


*Crookenden, over this dear old chappie’s future, when he runs in double 
harness with her and—holy blazes, Lance, what are you up to ?’ 


For Lancelot had caught hold of the boy, whipped him off the end 
of the sofa, laid him face downwards across his knees, gently but 


resistlessly pinioned his arms at his sides. 
‘Don’t be an ass, Freddy,’ he said. 


‘But it’s perfectly true, Cousin Caroline’s been telling—let me up— 
ask him to let me up, Miss Crookenden; I shall have a fit in half a 
minute—telling my respected parents and all the family—ugh—about 
the double harness for the——’ 


Lancelot bumped the boy’s elbows together behind his back. ‘ Be 
quiet, Freddy,’ he said. 


‘But—oh! I say—how can I be quiet when you get bear-fighting 
like this? It’s a beastly shame. He wants to cut me out of those few 
dollars, Miss Crookenden. But I’m not covetous. I'll speak the truth 
at the risk of—stop him, stop him, he’s murdering me.—She was just 
mad, Miss Crookenden, when he wouldn't come and play “ Pounce.” 
Her eyes snapped like—ugh—confound it, you are strong, old chap.’ 


The whist players finished their rubber. A movement at the table, dis- 
cussion of obscure points of play, counting of gains and losses—then the 
Rector came over to the sofa. ‘Are you ready to go, Polly?’ he asked. 


Mary was more than ready. The evening had not been an altogether 
successfulone. She made her adieux tothe company. The Rector and 
Lancelot followed her into the hall. The distance from the house to 


the rectory is quite short, and as the night was fine Mary and her uncle 
proposed walking home. This necessitated a certain amount of wrapping 
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up. Lancelot helped his cousin into the sea-green cache-misére, with 
which the reader is already acquainted, gave her the white lace scarf for 


her head, hunted under the billiard table, which stands in the centre of 
the hall, for the pair of overshoes to protect her feet.—They had been 
kicked some way underneath the table, and Lancelot had to go on all 
fours to find them ; but when found, he did not offer to put them on for 
her, he let her do that herself ; for notwithstanding his solicitude for her 
comfort, there was an element of reserve in Lancelot’s helpfulness to- 
night when it came to close quarters. And she barely thanked him. 
She was still trying to assure herself two and two may make five, still seeing 
four stand uncompromisingly at the foot of the column. The Rector 
stood buttoning his overcoat, talking to Lancelot; but Mary paid little 
heed to their conversation. That story about Colthurst—she wanted to 
hear it, wanted not to hear it, wanted, above all, not to want to hear it. 
What wes Colthurst to her, or she to Colthurst ? As Lancelot said she 
was quit of the man, his affairs were no concern of hers, it was foolish, 
treasonable to think of him, and yet—yet— 


‘I’m going up to town with this young lady to-morrow: very likely 
I may not be back before you leave. But if you think of anything more, 
estate business, and so on, we ought to talk over, send me a line and I 
will meet you at Plymouth on my way back. You have quite decided 
to sail from there, rather than from Tilbury, have you not ?’ 


‘Yes, I think so. You see, it'll give me another day with my 
mother; and I’m afraid it will be rather a—well,a shock to her any 
way. And Ludovic Quayle joins the boat at Plymouth, I find.’ 


Mary looked up from her galosh. It was so tiresome to put on. 
The muslin and lace frilling in the hem of her dress would get into the 
heel of it. 


‘Sail? Where are you and Mr. Quayle going, Lance ?’ she asked, 


quickly. 


‘Oh, well to Bombay first of all, I suppose. I’ve rather a fancy for 


Kashmir and Thibet,’ the young man answered simply and cheerily 
enough. ‘I should like to have a shot or two at those jolly big sheep 
—oves ammon, don't you know, Polly, with the thundering great horns 
—before the Indian sportsmen have cleared them all out. And there 
are some pretty tidy mountains out there with unpronounceable names 
I should rather like to have a try at.’ 
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Mary let her galosh be, ceased attempting to make two and two into 
five. The expression of her fair face was startled, humbled, looking out 
from those swathings of white lace. 


‘I shall have an awfully interesting time, I expect,’ Lancelot 
added. 


‘ But, oh Lance, why are you going ?’ 


The Rector had moved towards the door, which a footman held open. 
—‘Come along, come along, Miss Polly, he said. ‘ Have a little con- 
sideration for a stingy man who has lost a lot of money at cards, and 


wants to get home to the consolations of his books and his pipe.’ 
‘Shall you be away long, Lance ?’ 


Oh, well, that depends. For as long as Uncle Kent’s willing to take 
over all my business for me. He’s awfully good to me, you know, 


Polly. A year or two, I daresay.’ 


The Rector wished history would not repeat itself. ‘ Not that I had the 
lad’s good looks any more than I had his fortune to offer Mary Coudert,’ 
he thought. The little miniature seemed to drag at the black ribbon 
round his neck. He went on down the steps. ‘Lancelot takes his 
misfortune very well,’ he said to himself. ‘He will not let it break him 


as—’ the Rector sighed a little as he stepped out into the broad silver 





of the moonlight—‘as I let the same misfortune break me.—Polly, 


he called rather huskily ‘ Polly, come along, my dear.’ 


Mary ran down the steps after him, accompanied by rich rustle of 
voluminous skirts, and, Cinderella-like dropped her slipper—that same 
but half-adjusted galosh—in her flight. And the young prince, as in 
the dear old story, saw it, picked it up, forestalling the action of the 


footman, and strode after her. 


‘ Here, I say, Polly,’ he cried. ‘Stop half a minute. You must put 





this on. It’s not safe for you to walk home in those thin shoes.—And 
he knelt down on the loose, shingly gravel of the carriage drive in front 


of her.—‘ There, hold up,’ he said cheerily. 


Mary could not find anything to say to him just then, somehow. But 
she held out her foot—heard the sleepy grunt of a buck from inside the 
railings of the deer-park, the trample of the surf on the bar, the sound 


of Kent Crookenden’s receding footsteps. Turned to see if he had gone 
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far, nearly lost her balance in so doing, standing crane-like on one leg. 
Stretched out her hand to save herself, found it light on the nearest 
object capable of affording support—the top of Lancelot’s round black 
head. 


Men, even the better bred among them, in their relation to women 
are divisible into two classes—those who take advantage of such small 
accidents, slips, misadventures, and those who do not. Lancelot Crook- 
enden belonged to the latter class. For just long enough for the girl to 
recover her footing the black head remained still, firm as a rock, under 


her hand. Then the young man sprang up. 


‘Your shoe’s right enough now, Polly, he said, yet he was very 
sensible of that tight grip on the muscles of his throat again. ‘You 
mustn’t stand about. The wind cuts rather sharp round the corner of 


the house, though it is such a jolly clear night.’ 


But Mary had found what to say to him at last. And the words 


came, with a sense of self-abasement, of self-reproach. 


‘Lance, you are going away because of me. I have spoilt your 
home to you—darling old Lance, you must detest me—I have spoilt 


your life.’ 


‘Oh! not spoilt it, Polly, he said. The goodly youth looked very 
gallant, knightly even, notwithstanding the prose of a dress coat and 
immaculate shirt front, bare-headed there in the clear chill moonlight. 
‘ Nothing, well, except doing wrong, you know, spoils life, I think’ He 
stopped a minute— And I’d rather you married Aldham than anybody, 
indeed I would. Don’t you bother about me. Only, if it wouldn’t be a 
nuisance to you, I should be awfully glad if you would put my name in 
now and then when you say your prayers. I—well, I think it would 


help to keep me straight.’ 


Lancelot thrust his hands into his pockets, whistled even a little as he 
swung back across the gravel. Away at the head of the bay, between 
the misty purple of vaguely seen sea and hills, the lighthouse shone a 
steady watchful and, as it seemed to the young man,a kindly eye of 


light. 


‘“QOh! that we two ”—No, hang the song—’ and he ran up the steps 
and banged the front door to after him. Violet Winterbotham stood rosy, 
dimpling, downiest of dormice, ripest of cherries, in the hail. 
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‘Mr. Crookenden, I am simply expiring for a game of billiards,’ she 
said. ‘Do come and play with me, will you ?’ 

‘Why, of course, if you like.’ 

‘Oh! how quite too charming for words.’ 

Lancelot turned the balls out of a corner pocket. ‘I wonder when 
I'd better tell my mother,’ he thought. ‘I’m afraid it’s rather rough on 


her. I hope she won’t be very much put out. What will you take, ° 
Miss Winterbotham ? Fifteen in fifty—or twenty-five in a hundred,’ he 


said. 
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CHAPTER VII 


To 1) afl 
AH E first of May came and went, bringing James 


Colthurst’s disciples and admirers assurance that 
his success had been no flash in the pan, but 
that he was fully equal to sustaining the re- 
putation he had made for himself. For his 
work of this year was as strong, as arresting 
and complete, as that of last. In one respect, 
indeed, the new pictures were, in the estimation 
of many, superior to the ‘Road to Ruin.’ 
There was less obvious story in them, and 
they were not, consequently, open to the 
charge of being painted literature, novels on 





canvas. The larger one, ‘ The Chain-Harrow, 
] shows Colthurst’s talent under a fresh aspect 

reminding one somewhat, in its idyllic charm and grace, of Mason. 
And this without sacrifice of reality. For the lithe, gay-eyed lad 
hanging on to the long rope reins to steady the young horse—all foam 
and fret—which pulls against the old horse as the two drag the glisten- 
ing, jumping links of the great square harrow up over the rough pasture, 
is a real lad enough. He belongs to no fine fanciful age, such as that 
of which a famous writer on art so melodiously prophesies, wherein the 
whirr of machinery shall be stilled and the steam be relegated to the 
housewife’s tea-kettle, and toil become a sort of pious pastime robbed of 





fatigue, dirt, and all harsh accessories ; an age wherein every one shall be 
content and as good as they are pretty. For the sweat stands on his 
ruddy face ; and the rope reins only do not cut his hands because those 
hands are much of the texture, as they are much of the colour, of brick- 
bats ; his leathern leggings are clogged and sticky with red earth, and 
the moisture of the drifting gleaming mist—mist in which the sunshine 





, hangs as in solution, mist closing in the scene on every side—drips from 
the frayed edges of the old sack fastened by a greasy tag of boot-lace 
across his shoulders. The young horse is hot and masterful. The old 
horse tired. Neither to them nor to their driver—hardly controlling the 


is the world all beer and skittles ; nor even 





one and urging the other 


a world peopled by the charming little agriculturists and nicely-behaved 
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beasts and birds of Miss Kate Greenaway’s almanacs, or the high-souled 
devoutly-reverent-towards-their-betters peasants of Mr. Ruskin’s recon- 
structed, expurgated edition of the Middle Ages. The mysterious curse, 
which gives life (as we know it) at once its terror and its glory, is on the 
land, on labour, on the cattle unwillingly obedient to bit and bridle, on 
the lad himself—for all his young masculine vigour—in Colthurst’s 
picture as it has been on all such things from the dawn of history ; as it 
will be on them—philosophies, philanthropies, optimistic systems, the 
English House of Commons and all its measures even, notwithstanding 
—until the end, when the book of earthly existence is written and closed 
at last, and the story of our race, its achievements, its disasters, fully told. 


But though the shrewder members of the general public perceived in 
this picture that which makes all the difference between a great work 
and a common-place one, it was Colthurst’s other and rather smaller 
painting that attracted most attention, provoked most comment, before 
which the crowd gathered thickest, wondered most, said least. 


A cloudless evening sky—primrose fading upwards into thin crys- 
talline green, and that again into blue—behind the downy greyish buds 
and crimson, white and flesh-coloured flowers of a row of tall hollyhocks 
bordering a perspective of narrow garden path. On the right a cottage 
wall—the whitewash of it discoloured, scaling off in places, defaced by 
nail-holes, showing the rusty red of the brick-work beneath. And, his 
back resting against it, sitting on a wooden bench, directly facing the 
spectator—his knees a little apart, his head poked forward, his loose- 
lipped mouth slobbering helplessly over the coarse unbleached cloth tied 
round his neck—a full-grown man, whose dull eyes are majestic in the 
depth of their pent-up incommunicable sorrow, tenderly nursing an old 
broken-limbed Dutch doll. 


Colthurst, in moments of expansion, was fond of preaching to the 
young men of the Connop School on the text the power is its own 
best advocate. ‘It is possible so to present things,’ he would say, ‘that 
even fops and fribbles think twice before they dare raise a laugh. It all 
comes back to a question of strength. If you are strong enough you 
may go naked and no one will interfere with you. And most certainly, 
if you are strong enough, you may present fact without a rag on, and 
though people will be scared and try to hide their scare under accusa- 
tions of bad taste, and will talk a large amount of long-winded rubbish 
about observing the legitimate limits of your art, they will not venture 
to smile. They may hate you. But hate does a man’s reputation very 
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little harm. Snap your fingers at hate. That which stings, that which 
injures, because it undermines self-confidence, is ridicule.’ 


And unquestionably in the case of the idiot, sitting there among 
the hollyhocks with the peace of the evening sky behind him, 
Colthurst had succeeded in so presenting his painful subject that 
criticism of the superior, contemptuous, patronizing sort found itself 
grow somewhat silent and diffident. The dumb knowledge of de- 
gradation, of alienation from all sweetness of common fellowship 
written in the creature’s sombre eyes; the instinct of love, love 
denied possibility of natural expression, shown in the clinging action 
of its monkey-like hands about that battered wooden idol of a doll, 
raised the conception to a plane of tragedy where, as with the fabled 
head of Medusa, increase of horror becomes, in a sense, only increase 
of beauty. 


It is unnecessary to state that Miss Crookenden heard these two 
pictures freely discussed during the weeks that immediately followed 
her return to London. But it appeared, somehow, that she was always 
too busy to go and see them. Affairs of the trousseau, letters returning 
thanks for wedding presents became imperative whenever Aldham— 
who spent a good deal of time at his aunt’s in Eccleston Square, at 
this period, much to that pretty old lady’s happiness—begged her to 
visit the Academy with him. Miss Crookenden appeared to have lost 
her taste for picture galleries ; new frocks carried it over the arts just 
now. And this slightly vexed her lover. He intended his bride to 
surprise Midlandshire and her various new relations into admiration by 
something beyond her personal charms and little air of society. He 
was more than willing that delightful and somewhat exclusive county 
should be impressed by his wife’s smartness. But he intended that it 
should also be impressed by her intelligence and accomplishments. 
He intended it should fully realize that he had married a very clever 
woman. He thought it well to set his intentions clearly before her, 
therefore, one morning when it struck him the frivolous was gaining 
rather reprehensibly over the intellectual. 


‘I propose that our house shall be a centre of real culture, he said 
to her, in the course of their conversation. ‘I should like it to become 
noted, as certain country houses one could mention have been and are 
noted for the brilliancy of their intellectual atmosphere, for the ex- 
cellence of the talk you hear and the character of the society you meet 


at them. Few women are more fitted than yourself, Mary, to be 
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mistress of such a house ; and Aldham Revel offers you an excellent 
milieu. To begin with, the house is large enough to hold a considerable 
number of guests comfortably. The rooms are good, and could be 
made much more charming, at a small expenditure of taste on your 
part. Poor Lady Aldham’s views of decoration were slightly prim and 
antiquated. Then the library is a really remarkable one. It contains 
some valuable black-letter books and manuscripts, and a collection of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century memoirs, which is, I believe, almost 


unrivalled,’ 


‘I am glad of that,’ Mary remarked. She was occupied in setting 
out a number of more or less costly offerings on a table in the white and 
apricot-coloured drawing-room. 


‘You are fond of memoirs ?’ Aldham asked. 


‘No, I don’t care for them particularly, but Sara Jacobini is devoted 
to them. 


Mr. Aldham was one of those persons who are rarely guilty of the 
weakness of an exclamation. But his lips became slightly compressed. 
It is impossible for two people to entertain a latent dislike of each other 
without betraying themselves on many small occasions. Aldham had 
long ago discovered that his fiancée’s companion had no special devotion 
towards him. He very naturally, therefore, returned the compliment by 
being by no means particularly attached to her. Madame Jacobini, 
moreover, presented a difficulty. Where was she to come in, in the new 
establishment? If he could have had his way he would have answered 
concisely—nowhere. But he foresaw that on this point his opinion and 
that of Miss Crookenden were not likely to be entirely at one. He 
therefore deferred the discussion of it to a more convenient season, and 
returned to the list of attractions supplied by Aldham Revel. 

‘The pictures will please you, too, he said. ‘My grandfather had a 
great taste for the English landscape school. He made a very creditable 
collection of Constables, De Wints, Morlands, and Callcotts. Two of 

”» ‘ . . . 
the best “old” Cromes I know hang in the little cedar drawing-room. 
Remind me to show them you when we go down next week.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Mary. 

Aldham remarked that—the visiting of picture galleries excepted— 
she almost invariably did assent. This pleased him. It was as it should 


be. Still he could not help noticing a certain listlessness in her tone. 
To-day he had brought her, on behalf of his uncle, the most costly 





. 
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offering of all—poor Lady Aldham’s diamonds which had been cleaned 
and in part reset. They glittered and flashed—a couple of necklaces, 
five stars, some pendants and brooches—as they rested on the purple 
velvet cushions of their respective cases, really a royal sort of gift for any 
bride to receive. Aldham glanced from them to their new owner. The 
woman and the jewels suited each other to admiration. He was genuinely 
proud of both. But an increasing longing to mould, fashion, in a sense, 
use the beautiful girl stirred in him. For it is incontestible that the 
natural man in us survives much disintegrating action of high civiliza- 
tion ; and a pretty strong dash of the sultan remained in this clean- 
shaven, fine-featured, black-coated, young priest. It struck him that 
Miss Crookenden took both his conversation, his gifts, and the very 
pleasant position he offered her, a trifle too much for granted—that she 
seemed insufficiently sensible of the excellence of the marriage she was 
about to make. This nettled him slightly. 

‘Suppose, Mary,’ he said, suddeniy in that clear delicately incisive 
voice of his, ‘suppose you leave off arranging the presents for a little 
while, and give your mind wholly to our talk. I want to see you in- 


terested, genuinely, spontaneously interested in the thought of our future 
¥ life together.’ 


‘I am interested, profoundly interested, Miss Crookenden answered. 


She seemed to deliberate for a few seconds. Then she moved away 
from the table and its display of glories, sat down near Cyprian Aldham, 
smiling at him very sweetly. ‘ Well, go on, plan it all out, give me the 


stage directions, teach me my part,’ she said. 


Aldham laughed a little with an irresistible movement of satisfaction. 
‘You are charmingly submissive, Mary. Will this most commendable 
and captivating attitude continue ?’ 


‘That is my desire’ Mary Crookenden said. And she said it 
seriously, looking full at her lover. 

Would it continue? To Mary that was the most vital of questions 
just now. She had mentioned to Madame Jacobini six weeks ago as 
proof of Mr. Aldham’s high eligibility, that he gave her no feelings. 

+ But he had begun giving her feelings. Notably a feeling that there 
was, to use a hackneyed illustration, a hand of steel within the velvet 
glove of his fine manner. She began to see through the covering of 
soft flesh to the bone, the skeleton so to speak of Mr, Aldham’s 


character. She found nothing indefinite, nothing flabby in the con- 
stitution of that character. She figured it to herself under the form 
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of some well proportioned classic building—the parts carefully ad- 
justed, every stone in its place, a sufficient amount of decoration to 
make it very agreeable to the eye, foundations, too, well planted, 
sunk deep. It had no secret chambers in it. It stood there orderly, 
finished, prepared to justify every legitimate demand ; presenting itself 
fearlessly, proudly, arrogantly almost for observation. But it had not 
grown, it had been made. It was the result of effort, the result of 
tradition, of circumstance. Every building, unless actually ruinous, 
is capable of conversion into a prison, if needs be. And the feeling 
grew on Mary that the handsome building of Cyprian Aldham’s cha- 
racter was very capable of conversion into a prison for Cyprian Aldham’s 
wife. To be happy with him you must conform to his tastes, his wishes, 
his intentions—how very often, by the way, that phrase, ‘I intend’ was 
on his lips! And would she be able to conform and thus secure 
happiness? Mary hoped so, hoped so honestly. She acknowledged 
to herself she had made a convenience of Aldham’s affection for her. 

She admitted she was under an obligation to him on that account. This 








made her scrupulously anxious to please him, scrupulously anxious to 
. . . ; 
conform. And so she answered with a kind of serious playfulness now : / 


‘That is my desire.’ ' 


‘Very well, then, you will enter into my scheme of making our house | 
something by itself, a point of light in the rather foggy intellectual 
atmosphere of Midlandshire. Without vanity, I think I may say that I 
am of rather different calibre to the ordinary hard-riding country squire, 
as you are of different calibre to his wife. And we must not permit 


ourselves to sink into the prevailing level, Mary. Perhaps in saying 
that I overstep the limits of probability. But even short of sinking to | 


the level of our good neighbours, we might allow ourselves to deteriorate. 
Entre les aveugles un borgne est roi. And we may be tempted to grow | 
lazy and be content with a one-eyed royalty. We must be on our 
guard against that. We must be quick to note any signs of intellectual | 
indolence. Too many women, after marriage, cease to cultivate their | 
accomplishments. You must not do so. You must continue to read— 

we will read together. You must continue to paint. 





Mr. Aldham certainly had no cause to complain of lack of due ¢ 


attention while making this speech. For Mary sat watching him 


thoughtfully. And as she watched, her sense of the obligation she had 
incurred towards him grew very irksome to her. Paint !—the word, and 
she knew it, knew it every day more clearly, irrefragably, held for her the 
whole of a great rejected romance. In her present humour, under present 


seein ieedet eee 
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circumstances, she wished never to touch a brush again. Yet there was 
her sense of obligation. She had not had the courage to accept that 
romance. She had made this man her way of escape from it. She was 
in his debt. Moreover, but one line of conduct would make life tolerable 
with him—the line of unconditional obedience. So she said :— 


‘Very well. I understand. Reading will be delightful, of course. 
And, if you wish it, I will go on with my painting, such as it is.’ 

‘Thanks. It is very pleasant to find you fall in so completely with 
my views. I am all the more anxious we should keep up to the mark 
in these matters, because in politics we shall be compelled to lag behind. 
My uncle is the staunchest of Tories. He and I agree to differ, on the 
understanding that I also agree to be silent. During his lifetime 
political society—such as we should both care for—is impossible at 
Aldham Revel. But no embargo would be laid on our entertaining 
literary people and artists. Therefore I should be glad for you to main- 


tain a connection with any acquaintances of the kind whom you may 
have—with rising men like Mr. Colthurst, for instance.’ 


Involuntarily Miss Crookenden’s eyes sought the place on the mantel- 
shelf where dog Toh had formerly been enthroned. 


‘Judging by the way his this year’s pictures are spoken of, Mr. 
Colthurst is no longer a rising man. He is a very positively risen man, 
she said. ‘And we had better stick to the rising ones, Cyprian, I think, 
until we, too, have risen; until Aldham Revel is a recognized second 
edition of Holland House, or Strawberry Hill. <A little time will be 
needed to make it that even though your calibre and mine is so very 
different to that of our country neighbours.’ 


Aldham raised his eyebrows slightly. Miss Crookenden’s tone had 
a sudden flavour of sarcasm in it; and sultans do not relish sarcasm 
from even the favourite light of the harem. 

‘My dear Mary?’ he said slowly, interrogatively, restrainingly. 

It was the first time her lover had ventured on rebuke. This rebuke 
was delivered courteously enough ; yet the girl winced and started under 
it, as a high-mettled horse will start under the gentlest application of 
whip or spur. She rose, and going to the table began arranging her 
presents again. Aldham leaned back in his chair, in somewhat 
austere silence. In his opinion Mary was distinctly in the wrong; 
it was therefore her place to make an advance in the direction 


of peace by speaking first. Some time, however, elapsed before the 
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young lady saw fit to speak; and then the subject she selected for 
conversation happened to be of a nature ill calculated to smooth 


ruffled plumes. 


‘I should be glad to arrive at a clear understanding about one 
matter, Cyprian,’ she said, rather loftily, ‘which so far has been 
neglected in all our plan-making. We have settled nothing about 
Sara Jacobini.’ 

Aldham rested his elbows on the arms of his chair, pressed the tips 
of his pointed fingers together and gazed at them with an air of with- 
drawnness and slight severity. ‘I, too, should be glad to arrive at a 
definite understanding upon that point,’ he observed. 

‘I take for granted you will not wish her to leave me.’ 

‘That depends upon what you may mean by leaving, he answered, 
slowly. ‘ You forget, perhaps, that you and I shall be my uncle’s guests 
—guests on a peculiar footing which confers a good many privileges 
upon us, but still guests. To propose, as I proposed just now, we should 
ask agreeable people to stay in my uncle’s house for short periods, is 
one thing. To offer to a man of his age and habits, as permanent 
inmate, a lady with whom he has not the slightest connection, is quite 
another. It strikes me that in doing so we should be making a rather 


excessive demand upon his hospitality.’ 

‘Pray don’t suppose that I have any wish to tax Sir Reginald’s 
hospitality by forcing my relations upon him,’ Mary said quickly. 

Aldham ceased contemplating his finger-tips, raised his eyes to the 
girl’s face. The sharp edge of his nature made itself very sensibly felt 
just then. ‘We seem to be at cross purposes, That is unfortunate,’ he 
said. ‘Perhaps it would be as well if you explained your wishes a 
little more definitely. I really fail to apprehend them at present.’ 

‘My wishes are very simple—that Sara should not lose her home ; 
that I should not lose her,’ 

‘The forming of new ties almost invariably necessitates the loosening 
of old ones, Aldham remarked, a trifle—it must be owned— 
sententiously. 

‘Then, upon my word, I am not at all sure that forming new ties is 


not a mistake, Miss Crookenden cried. 


Aldham rose from his chair, keeping his cold blue eyes fixed on her. 
—‘ Do you in the least realise what your words imply ?’ he inquired. 
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But here, before Mary had time to reply, the conversation suffered 
interruption in the agreeable form of Violet Winterbotham. That 
brilliant little lady entirely refused to admit that her Easter campaign 
had ended in defeat. Nota bit of it. It had ended in a draw; and 
she fully counted on resuming play on some future occasion. Lancelot 
Crookenden had gone to shoot beasts and birds of sorts in Kashmir ; 
but Miss Violet belonged to a section of society in which journeys are 
the rule rather than the exception. She had no doubt he would return 
safe and sound, all in good time ;.and the Kashmiree beauties gave her 
no anxiety. ‘Mr. Crookenden wasn’t ¢hat sort of man, you know,’ she 
said to herself with meaning ; and her meaning was a perfectly just 
one. Inthe interval she determined to keep his family well in hand ; 
and in furtherance of this end displayed the warmest interest in the 
affairs of Miss Crookenden. 


‘Oh! I know it’s too bad to interrupt you like this, darling,’ she 
exclaimed between effusive kisses on both cheeks—‘ because of course 
you and Mr. Aldham—how d’ye do, Mr. Aldham ?—must have such loads 
and loads of delightful things to say to each other. And it must really 
be quite too odious for you to have people trotting in and out, specially 
in the morning. But I couldn’t resist. Mr, Aldham, really I couldn't. 
l was simply expiring to see the new presents. She’s got such lovely 
ones, hasn’t she ?’ 

Violet gave a sharp little cry; her manner became absolutely 


solemn. 


‘Why, Mary,’ she said, ‘what diamonds! Who did give them to 
you?) What—what diamonds !’ 


‘Cyprian brought them to-day from Sir Reginald. They were Lady 
Aldham’s, Mary answered, coldly. 


Miss Winterbotham bent down over the velvet cases ; then glanced 
up from under her pretty fringed eyelids with a look that had nothing in 
the least infantine in it. 


‘Ah! they’re family things—I see—heirlooms.’ She paused a moment, 
and breaking forth again into innocent, overflowing enthusiasm. ‘ Well, 


I never saw anything so utterly lovely. Really, Mary, you are quite 
the luckiest girl in the world. Don’t you think so yourself? I am sure 
I should. Aren't you frantically excited at having them? I should be’ 
—Violet clasped her hands and beamed. ‘I should want nothing more 
in life, Mr. Aldham, positively nothing, if I possessed those diamonds.’ 
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‘ Mary is not as easily pleased as you are. She regards her posses- 
sions from a very philosophic standpoint, Aldham permitted himself 
to reply, as he shook hands with Miss Winterbotham. 


‘Ah! this is quite too dreadful. I’m driving you away ?’ that young 
lady cried. 


‘No, I was going in any case.’ 


Violet moved aside, discreetly busying herself over the wedding 
presents. ‘I wonder if they'd kiss if I wasn’t here?’ she thought. 
‘There, Mary’s going after him. I hope she'll leave the door open ; I 
should so like to see. Perhaps they'll kiss on the landing,’ 


But Miss Crookenden made no offer of kissing her lover, though she 
approached him in a spirit of most disarming gentleness and apology. 


‘Cyprian, I am very sorry I have vexed you,’ she said. ‘ Please 
forgive me. I spoke without thinking. Indeed, I don’t want to be 
troublesome or disagreeable. But life seems such a hustle just now ; 
and I get rather off my balance sometimes. See, Cyprian, to show it’s 
all right between us, and that you’re not very vexed with me, will you 
take me to the Academy this afternoon? I know I have been tiresome 
about going there and fancied I never had time. But I will make time 
to go there or anywhere else you like to-day. And then we've a card 
for a big party at Mr. Carr’s to-night. I left the engagement open, 
meaning to shuffle out of it. But perhaps you would care for it. All 
sorts of people will be there—the sort of people you were talking of 
having at Aldham. I don’t want to bother you; but I am quite ready 
to go, and so will Sara be, if it would amuse you at all to meet them.’ 


Thus did Mary Crookenden strive to make it up with Cyprian 
Aldham, and succeeded. For he accepted both propositions. 


‘And to-night,’ he said, ‘ you will wear the diamonds, that is if you 
want to please me.’ 


‘I do want to please you,’ the girl answered, and her grave voice 


shook a little from the earnestness of that desire. 
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Book VI. SATAN AS AN ANGEL OF LIGHT 


CHAPTER I 


‘Did I not tell you,’ he said, ‘that the jewel I had found 
was alive, and that it was a woman ?’—Papuan Legend. 


DOLPHUS CARR flew his kite with a long string to-night. 
For it was his happiness to entertain, not only persons, 
but a Personage. A Personage before whom you bent 
back or knee according to your sex ; or despised and 
envied those who did so, not happening yourself to be 
among the number of the elect whom the said Personage 
graciously delighted to honour. Mr. Carr was very much 
in his element. He was a born courtier. His mind, civil 
to the point of indirectness, was quite at its ease in the 
extremely artificial atmosphere in which alone Royalty 
can exist. Not for a moment, however, must he be 
accused of being a toady. The courtier is as distinct 
from the toady, as the high comedy actor from the buffoon; or the 
cultivated Anglican divine—such as our friend Mr. Aldham, for instance 
—from the street preacher bawling rudimentary salvation on the top of 
a tub. Adolphus Carr was none the less suave, none the less con- 
fidentially polite, to the rank and file of persons present because of the 
Personage present likewise. But he exercised a refined diplomacy in 
respect of them. He displayed most commendable tact in marshalling 
them, in making them circle round the royal centre, in getting them to 
come and go, doand say, just all most calculated to please and amuse 
his royal guest. 


And this was hard work. But Mr. Carr relished it. Relished, too, 
by anticipation—for why should we squeamishly seek to place lights 
under bushels when they may illuminate the hearths and homes of count- 
less fellow countrymen if set in the great candlestick of the Daily Press ? 
—the very laudatory notices safe to appear (he had not forgotten to invite 
members of their respective staffs) in the Society Papers of the week. 


It was not every day Adolphus Carr entertained Royalty, and he 
was prepared to spare no expense. He took pains, moreover, to 
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acquaint himself with any little tastes on the part of Royalty which 
it might be possible to gratify ; and learning that his Hereditary Grand 
Duchess, in addition to her fondness for English letters and English art 
—which was easily enough gratified—possessed a fondness for white 
lilac, he loyally proceeded to turn his apartments into a garden and 
grove of those exquisite flowers. The night, for the time of year, was 
curiously hot. Three days of glorious weather appeared about to end 
in the thunderstorm, declared by our enemies invariably to give a 
playful finish to a British summer. A weight seemed to hang in the 
still air. And, as the hours passed and the crush thickened, the rooms, 
notwithstanding their height and long row of windows standing wide 
open on to the balcony—it had been tented in with pink and maize- 
coloured canvas, matted, supplied with seats, hung with lamps—the 
rooms, I say, grew very much too warm for comfort ; while the faint, 
dreamy, all-pervading scent of the lilacs became almost distressingly 
oppressive. 


So it seemed to Mary Crookenden at least. She had made due 
obeisance to Royalty, introduced Cyprian Aldham to notabilities 
various and sundry, received congratulations without number upon her 
approaching marriage ; and now, having escaped from the crush, stood 
fanning herself in one of the tall windows listening to a lively stream 
of talk poured forth by Antony Hammond. 


‘At last, my dear Miss Crookenden!’ he was saying gaily. ‘It 
seems a small eternity that I have been steering my humble barque 
in the wake of your very august one through this weltering sea of rank, 


talent, and fashion. I thought I should never come up with you. 


Hammond, it need hardly be stated, was tremendously on the 
alert as to the young lady’s engagement. He was most curious to 
know how the fair taker of scalps bore herself under existing 
conditions. And it struck him now, that her bearing offered rich 
harvest of suggestion to the inquiring mind. Her dress was beyond 
all praise. That white cut-velvet trainn—Hammond always knew what 
women’s gowns were made of—over its white silk and lace petticoat, 
with its rather exaggerated scalloped silk ruche at the bottom ; those 
sleeves reduced to the modest limits—face oh! Puritans—of upstand- 


ing white velvet bows on the shoulder; those really magnificent 
diamonds ; the lustrous though colourless complexion; the delicate 


brownish shading of the eye-lids—Hammond was ravished, charmed. 


Afterwards, when people were talking a good deal about M’ss 
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Crookenden and her doings, he greatly relished describing her 
appearance that night. ‘A sort of glorious ghost, he said. ‘Im- 
passive as Pygmalion’s statue before the silly fellow worried heaven 
into conferring the doubtfully beneficial gift of life upon it. Miss 
Crookenden’s beauty was in the grand style that night. I assure you 
it was absolutely prostrating.’ 


Immediately, however, Hammond exhibited no particular signs of 
prostration. He chatted away brightly enough. 


‘As the vulgar little boys say, Carr has “got ’em all on” to-night, 
hasn’t he, Miss Crookenden? This is his social apotheosis. I feel 
quite weighed down by the greatness of the occasion, don’t you? 
It is immense, positively immense. Somebody ought to strike a medal 
in commemoration of it. And you see the point of the joke is that no 
halt, no pause, no lapse is allowed in the procession of incidents and 
attractions. The cry is still ‘they come. Just now a corvée of Irish 
members—very hairy—rushed in, the sitting being over or they possibly 
suspended for the night. A minute or two hence we shall be welcom- 
ing the actors, in their mere capacity of men—as the newspapers 
gracefully put it—and consequently very much the reverse of hairy, 
the performances at the theatre having concluded.’ 


Really the young lady’s impassivity amounted to being slightly 
disconcerting, Hammond thought. She could hardly take the trouble 
to raise a smile. ‘Is she craving, perhaps, for the society of the long- 
coated lover?’ he asked himself. He whirled the string of his eye- 
glass round his finger, letting his easy light-hearted glance, meanwhile, 
wander over the crowd in search of the said lover. But Mr. Aldham 
was not visible. Hammond applied himself to conversation once 
more, 


‘It is hot—but hot,’ he remarked. ‘If Carr had altogether risen to 
the occasion, if he was quite the perfect host he aspires to be, he would 
have supplied each of us with a little lump of ice to wear on our heads, 
like the New York omnibus horses, to enable us to bear up under this 
kaleidoscope of excitements combined with this sweltering night. Ah! 
do just notice the angularity of Lady Theodosia Pringle’s curtsey to 
the hereditary representative of crowns and sceptres, Miss Crookenden. 
The aroma of an earlier and more reverent age is about it. And now 
—really I must say Carr keeps the ball rolling with consummate ability 
—now, by way of contrast, we have the very last word of modernity in 
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the shape of that anarchic, fire-brand of a creature—high priest of just 
all non-strenuous souls like myself implore to be permitted to ignore 
and forget—James Colthurst.’ 


Hammond surveyed his companion again. 


‘Miss Crookenden, you are tired. I see it, he said. ‘You are bored. 
I know it. But do just oblige me by observing Colthurst behaving 
prettily to a Princess. There is a wealth of opposing sentiment in the 
situation which is delectable—very delectable indeed, if you permit your 
imagination to play freely around it. Believe me it is a unique little 
spectacle. One by no means to be missed.’ 


At last Hammond thought he had hit on a subject which interested 
Mary Crookenden. She turned her beautiful head, languidly and 
proudly, it is true, and gazed across the grove and garden of white lilac, 
past the groups of smart people, to the open space on the other side of 
the room where Royalty held its little court. But as she gazed her 
expression softened, her eyes dilated, kindled. Hammond talked on 
about Colthurst, the man’s singular views, his extravagant tendencies, 
his doll-nursing idiot, his chain-harrowing boy ; arid Pygmalion’s statue, 
meanwhile, showed increasing signs of animation. So he fancied 
anyhow. His curiosity began to be seriously aroused. 


‘That wretched idiot’s face is as clever, in its way, as the woman’s 
in the “ Road to Ruin,”’ he went on. ‘It holds a marvel of meaning. If 
his colouring and workmanship were not so superb, one would really be 
disposed to wonder whether Colthurst had not mistaken his vocation, 
whether he wasn’t a great dramatist spoilt.’ 


But Hammond left his sentence unfinished. For here Miss 


Crookenden indulged in an odd and most unexpected bit of by-play. 
Drew up her hands with a quick shuddering motion, covered her eyes 
with her fan. : 


‘Ah! ah!’ she cried, softly suddenly ; ‘he has begun to stammer.’ 


Then she turned away, white cut-velvet train and all, and swept 
out of the window into the balcony, leaving Hammond literally with 
his mouth open, staring. 


‘Ye gods and little fishes, what is the interpretation of this?’ he 
said to himself. He had never been more surprised in his life. 


As we know, Hammond was not always very scrupulous where his 
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curiosity was engaged, and just now his curiosity was stimulated to the 
highest pitch. It stood on tiptoe. Yet it appeared to him that 
common courtesy demanded that he should pause, give Miss Crookenden 
time to recover herself, that he should not do anything calculated to 
place her in a still more awkward predicament. He had the good taste, 
moreover, to extract all hint of inquiry and comment from his counte- 
nance before he followed her. When at last he did so he tried to make 


as unconcerned, as light and airy, an entrance on the scene as 
might be. 


‘Yes, you are perfectly right to escape’ he said ; ‘those rooms are 
villainously, really fiendishly hot, and it is a shade cooler out here, I 
believe.’ 


The pink and maize-coloured canvas of the roofs and walls tinged 
the whole atmosphere of the long dimly-lighted place with a sort of 
amber glow. And through this, so it struck Hammond, Mary 
Crookenden’s face showed singularly weary and care-worn, as she stood 
in her rich dress among the flowers with the cold brilliance of those 
superb jewels in her hair and upon her neck and bosom—a glorious, but 
really a quite uncomfortably ghostly young beauty. He had reckoned 
on finding her slightly defiant, as a woman usually is when she has 
betrayed something—Hammond used that vague term, for precisely what 
she had betrayed he was at a loss to determine. But Mary was not 


defiant. He could almost have believed she was frightened. 


‘QO! it is terribly hot,’ she said. ‘The heat distracts me. It makes 
me quite ill. Have you any idea where Madame Jacobini and Cyprian 
Aldham are, Mr. Hammond? Will you help me to find them? Ican’t 


stay here any longer. He must take me home.’ 


‘IT won’t help you to find Mr. Aldham, because 
tone, Miss Crookenden 





pardon a dogmatic 
I won’t consent to your facing those basting 
rooms again. But I will find him myself and bring him here to you. 


Do you mind waiting ?’ 





Mary hesitated—‘ I don’t know,’ she said ; ‘I would rather go with 
you.’ 


But Hammond for once in his life was obdurate. ‘My dear Miss 
Crookenden, be admonished! Don’t venture into that furnace ; you are 
evidently very tired. Sit down in the big chair yonder—you see ?— 


right at the end. No one will molest you. They are mostly too busy 
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staring at the Hereditary Grand Duchess; and Desborough is just 
beginning to recite some blood-curdling delight of a piece, which the 
lovers of emotion are trooping away to hear—just observe how they are 
all clearing out. You will be alone here and fairly cool. And it will 
take me precisely half the time to lay hands on Mr. Aldham if I go by 
myself. Find him I will, and that speedily, or perish in the attempt.’ 


Hammond smiled very pleasantly at the young girl. Her pathetic 
face taken in conjunction with her gorgeous attire made him feel 
deliciously sentimental. Little verses began to come into his head. 
Hammond quite hugged himself over the episode. But what did it 
portend? What indeed, what ? 


Mary made an effort to smile in return, but her lips were strangely 
stiff. The smile was not a happy one. 


‘Thanks so much. Please tell him I must go,’ she said. ‘Tell him 
not to be long, Cyprian is so deliberate. And I want to go at once—at 
once.’ 


LUCAS MALET. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Word in Cuquet 


UGUST, which usually gives the signal for the departure 







of illustrious personages, has this year brought us a Royal 
and Imperial visitor in the person of the German 
Emperor. His arrival at our shores, the circum- 
stances of his stay at Osborne with her Majesty, and 
his other movements were of course duly,—which is 
to say minutely— chronicled by our newspapers, 
the purely ‘ Court Circular’ element in the account 
being of course seasoned with such political com- 
ment as it was ‘given’ to the journalist—the 
participle may be interpreted at the taste and fancy of the reader 
—-to deliver himself of. Let those who have found an infinite deal of 
nothing in these speculations, and are angry or contemptuous accord- 
ingly, be advised to forbear, and to ask themselves, before they make 
sport of the journalistic brick-makers, how much straw they think the 
unfortunate men really had. It is easy to be polite and pleasant to an 
Imperial guest, but ‘How do you do, Sir?’ will not, with the utmost 
amount of expansion and variation, make much ‘copy’; and it is when 
our leader-writer, after asking the Emperor William how he does, 
proceeds in sheer necessity of filling out his column to tell him what he 
ought to do, or perhaps to prophesy what he will do—it is then, we 
say, that the desperate dearth of material makes itself so terribly 
felt. Is anything known—to the world at large, we mean, to the 
people outside that very narrow circle within which the mind of Royalty 
moves familiarly and shows itself without its robes of State—about 
William II. of Germany? Can anybody tell us, that is to say, how 
much ballast of steadying qualities there may be in a character of which 
the superficial aspects are plain to every one, and to many of us it must 
be admitted only too disquietingly so? Because everything manifestly 
turns on the question of latent ballast ; the future of Europe, so far as 
its most powerful potentate can affect it, turns thereon, and while we can 
all see that guesto giovane—as Leo XIII. coldly described him to an 
English interviewer—carries a considerable press of sail, we none of us 
know or can know what there is in thehold. Do not let us then be 


hard on the journalist who only shares our ignorance, because we do not 
J ) § : 
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happen to share his necessity, in obedience to an inexorable convention, 
of assuming the airs of knowledge. 


In spite, or it may be in consequence, of its hope of an unusually 
early resurrection, the Parliamentary Session is ‘dying hard.’ If the 
Government expected, in its incorrigible innocence, that the prospect of 
having to mect again in the middle of November would dash the spirits 
of the ‘militant’ Opposition they must have been bitterly disappointed. 
They have had to fight scarcely less hard to carry their ‘ non-contentious 
measures, as they confidingly name them, than they would have had 
to do to force a passage through the House of Commons for the bills 
which the stubborn resistance of their adversaries at an earlier period of 
the session compelled them to drop. Even their Police-pension scheme— 
a legislative project which both sides of the House agree in regarding 
as absolutely necessary to secure the contentment of the force—has 
been contested clause by clause: and this, although it had already 
run the gauntlet of a Standing Committee,and might have been sup- 
posed to have there undergone as thorough and impartial revision as 
need be. On this Committee both political parties are adequately repre- 
sented, and it contains, or is at any rate supposed to contain, an equally 
effective representation of the expert knowledge, the critical ability, 4nd 
the business capacity of the House at large. Yet the measure which this 
delegated body had for several weeks been passing under minute review, 
was treated on its return to the House as if it were so much absolutely 
new matter, and amendments to it have been as plentifully moved 
and as tenaciously pressed as though the Standing Committee 
had not passed weeks in laboriously improving its provisions. So 
much for the value of that ‘principle of devolution’ by which Mr. 
Gladstone has always set such store, and from which he has expected 
advantages so signal in the way of lightening the labours of 
Parliament. The later history of the Police Bill will of course 
be described in strikingly discrepant terms hereafter on the respective 
platforms of the two parties, and proceedings, which one set of speakers 
will describe as unabashed ‘obstruction, will be justified by another set 
as the ‘untiring efforts of a public-spirited Opposition to correct the 
legislative bunglings of an incapable Government. Fortunately we are 
not called upon to pronounce judgment between these two vehement 
disputants. One observation, however, suggests itself, to which, inas- 


much as it takes the form of a strictly regular logical dilemma, we may 
confidently invite their joint assent. Either the labours of the Standing 
Committee or the measure to which we have referred have rid it of 
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whatever faults it originally possessed, and reduced it to a condition 
fairly qualifying it for admission to the Statute Book: or they have not. 
If they have, the subsequent protracted discussion of it in the House 
itself must have been mainly obstructive : if they have not, the Standing 
Committee is itself an obstruction, though a well-meaning obstruction, 
to the progress of public business, and ought to be swept away. 


It is a striking testimony to the position occupied among South 
American States by the Argentine Republic that the recent commotions 
at Buenos Ayres should have attracted such serious attention in this 
country. The mere fact that a thousand people, more or less, are said 
to have been killed, and twice that number wounded, in the late abortive 
rising, would hardly have been sufficient, we fear—unusual as such 
mortality is in New World Revolutions, achieved or attempted—to have 
produced so much impression either on the English newspapers or the 
English stock-markets. The public in this country would have con- 
tented themselves with thoughtfully dividing the tale of killed and 
wounded by ten and turning to other matters of less remote interest. 
We have indeed a typical illustration of this temper in the apathy with 
which the war in Central America is regarded here. Guatemala and 
San Salvador have taken—it is now some weeks—to the field of glory. 
They have already fought ‘quite a number’ of engagements, and the 
President of one State has chivalrously challenged the other to single 
combat. But even this Homeric touch has failed to enlist the languid 
interest of the Englishman, and to judge by his neglect of this Central 
American epos, its only Homeric or pseudo-Homeric associations for him 
are with the Battle of the Frogsand Mice. The greater attention bestowed 
on Argentina is of course not a disinterested compliment to the State itself, 
nor a proof of our unerring eye for political proportion, even at great geo- 
graphical distances. Argentina is full of English capital in all sorts of 
forms, agricultural stock and business plant as well as money, and her 
securities have for years enjoyed a favour and almost—if that word does 
not imply a contradiction in terms when applied to a South American 
Government—a confidence, which the insolvency, and in many cases the 
fraudulent bankruptcy of its neighbours has hardly shaken. The 
believers in ‘ Argentines’ have been many, and not of the lighthearted 
and lightheaded sort. The stock of the Republic has often been 
solemnly recommended to the prudent investor by that type of stock- 
broker who is qualified to pair off with the ‘family solicitor.” So 
that altogether it is no wonder that telegrams headed ‘ Revolution at 


Buenos Ayres’ have found plenty of anxious readers, and watchful 
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critics and commentators in England, though undoubtedly, that 
circumstance tends to throw the element of comedy, so conspicuous 
throughout the whole affair, into stronger relief. Whichever way we 
look indeed, whether at the Regular or the Provisional Government, or 
at the combatants on one side or the other—at the regiments declaring 
successively (the same ones we mean) for authority and revolt-—at the 
gun-boats of the National fleet engaged in shelling the Government 
offices—at the many-counselled Celman feigning to abscond and 
returning ‘pale as death, but as full -of counsel as ever, and with 
‘ cut-throats from Cordoba,’ otherwise described as ‘ loyal troops from the 
provinces’ behind him 





at the egregious English newspaper correspond- 
ent who daily deplored the President’s incapacity to grasp the situation 
and resign his post instead of inexplicably sticking to it until somebody 
appeared strong enough to turn him out,—whichever way we look, we find 
ourselves confronted with oféra bouffe; while that final touch, of the 
defeat of the Revolution through the insurgents failing to discover the 
number of cartridges which their zaif belief in the administrative 
purity and efficiency of the Government they were attempting to over- 
throw for general corruption and incapacity had led them to expect to 
find in the Government arsenals—ah! that indeed was a touch which 
might make the Meilhacs and Halévys of the future throw down their 
pens in despair. 


We have not yet got to barricades and military pronunctamentos 
in this country, but when the news of the Argentine revolt first reached 
us, authority in England was only just getting over a mild little crisis of 
its own, the after effects of which are still making themselves felt. 
Policemen and postmen (and for a moment, as it seemed, though happily 
this was only seeming, even soldiers of the household brigade also) took 
it into their heads at almost the same moment to demonstrate practically 
their belief in ‘the sacred right’ if not exactly of ‘revolution, yet of 
something difficult to distinguish in one case from mutiny, and in the 
other from organized attack upon society under the colour of a so- 
called industrial conflict with an employer. Both with policemen and 
postmen, authority ‘went about’ very promptly and very decisively, 
with the result that the movement in both cases collapsed ; and probably 
we shall not hear of a revival of it, unless indeed it receives some new 
and unexpected form of encouragement, for some time to come. As might 
have been expected, the two cases have had the effect of provoking a 
fairly plentiful enunciation of extravagant and untenable propositions on 


both sides of the question,—propositions ranging from the contention that 
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all servants of the State ought to regard themselves, or at any rate to 
be treated as, having come under virtually the same obligations as the 
soldier, down to the contention that every civil servant of the State (and 
we are not sure that some exa/tés would not add every soldier) should be 
just as free as any ordinary employé of a private employer to .concert 
with his fellows a simultaneous abandonment of the duties he has been 
engaged to perform. The former doctrine, if practically applied, would 
lead directly toa kind of bureaucratic tyranny which could never take 
root in this country, while the latter, it is unnecessary to say, is a mere 
guide-post to anarchy and the cu/bute générale. Common sense unde- 
bauched by the worship of force on the one hand, or democratic 
superstitions on the other, pronounces plainly enough in favour of a 
middle theory which recognises that there are some public servants 
whose duties are of such constant and supreme importance to the well- 
being and safety,—so nearly vital in fact, to the very existence of a 
community,—that the law of self-preservation simply compels the State to 
insist as an express or implied condition of its employing them, on their 
foregoing at least that portion of the rights of private employés which 
justify or are supposed. to justify the latter in employing the weapons of 
inconvenience, damage, loss, or the like, against their employers with a 
view to imposing their own terms upon them. So evident must this be, - 
one would think, to these classes of State-servants themselves, that it 
is difficult to understand how they could have ever supposed themselves 
likely to enlist the sympathy of the public in a strike. It is to be feared 
that they may have been a little misled by the popular enthusiasm which 
the dock-labourers succeeded in arousing on their own behalf. But, if so, 
the postmen and policemen have in their innocence forgotten how com- 
paratively small was the number of persons directly affected by the 
dock labourers’ strike, and how easy it was for the great unconcerned 
majority to exhort, to warn, and even to bully those others, in the name 
of benevolence and our common brotherhood. The postmen and 
policemen, in other words, have got to learn that to be uninterested and 
to be disinterested are two totally different qualifications for the 
preaching and practising the altruistic virtues, and that the latter is as 
rare as the former is common. 


‘Holy Russia’ seems in haste to fill up the measure of her crimes 
against civilization and humanity. We may say ‘ Russia’ here, and 
not the Czar only, or even ‘the Tschim’: since it is unhappily 
but too probable that the last outrage which is to close, if indeed it 
does close, that dark chapter of administrative cruelty which opened 
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with the Siberian horrors, is in one miserable sense not ‘unpopular.’ 
The Russian Jew is a victim who may, there is too much reason to fear, 
be persecuted by the Russian Government to the top of its brutal bent, 
with the approval of the more ignorant masses of the Russian people, 
and without arousing any particular indignation among the higher 
classes. Even by these the Hebrew race is viewed with an antipathy 
which, among men whose outward veneer of civilization has not affected 
their primitive incapacity of the savage and the child, to deal fairly by 
those whom they dislike, will always silence the appeal of justice. By 
the Moujik the Israelite is frankly hated, and any Czar who will lead 
the hunt against him will always be a popular ‘little father’ with the 
peasantry. Those peculiar and, we must admit, those sometimes rather 
anti-social aptitudes of the Jew, which thrust him commercially to the 
front in all countries, give him so extraordinary an advantage over 
barbarous, or even merely backward people, that we can pretty 
accurately determine the place of a community in the order of civilized 
nations by noting the political position occupied among them by 
their Jewish fellow-citizens. The examination of the hideous laws of 
1882 which the Czar has given orders to enforce, will make it easy to 
know where, chronologically speaking, to place the existing political and 
social system of Russia. We need not wait for the new and more 
atrocious Ukase which is promised in the early autumn—‘ the law,’ as 
its framer complacently describes it, ‘to suit the exigencies of the time.’ 
We know what the time is, as reckoned by the clock of Western civiliza- 
tion, without that. It is the time of the Plantagenets among ourselves ; 
and the average Russian ¢schinovnik is merely Front-de-Boeuf refined 
and elevated by a course of modern French novels. All this is 
reason good enough for an imperial edict against the Jews being 
of the infamously and stupidly oppressive character of that by which 
some four million ‘head of’ Russian subjects are being virtually declared 
lupinum caput; but why azy edict should have been launched at 
this people just now is more than any foreign observer can divine. It 
may be, as has been suggested, that some small fraction of active Nihilism 
has been discovered to be Jewish, and that some more considerable 
proportion of the disseminators and col/porteurs of .literary Nihilism 
have been convicted—or suspected, which is ‘ near enough’ in Russia—of 
Hebraism ; but if this be the reason why the Czar is striking out thus 
blindly around him, then the reason is only another and longer name 





for the ‘panic,’ or it may be even the madness, of a raind unhinged by 
its protracted torture on the rack of fear. 


THE EDITOR. 
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